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ERLC- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  202SO 


Dear  Colleague, 

I am  pleased  to  introduce  you  to  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends,  a new  USDA  periodical  that  brings 
you  up-to-date  information  on  what’s  happening  in  mral  America.  Much  of  our  Nation’s  strength 
comes  from  the  small  towns  and  countryside  spread  across  our  landscape.  Yet,  many  of  those 
places  face  major  challenges  in  building  and  maintaining  an  economy  that  will  support  their 
residents.  Economic  shifts  during  the  1980’s  were  especially  hard  on  raral  counties  and  the  people 
living  there.  The  1990’s,  however,  offer  an  opportunity  to  revise  mral  economies. 

Every  3 months.  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends  will  bring  you  the  latest  available  data  about 
conditions  in  mral  America  and  the  well-being  of  mral  people  and  their  communities. 

Forthcoming  issues  will  discuss  recent  changes  in  mral  America  in  crisp,  nontechnical  language. 
Plentiful  charts  and  short  tables  help  tell  the  story  about  topics  such  as  these: 

* Employment  and  unemployment-How  have  they  changed  recently  and  why? 

* Industrial  stmeture-What  industries  are  becoming  more  important  to  mral  areas? 

Do  those  industries  offer  jobs  with  a future? 

* Earnings  and  income- What  are  the  differences  between  nonmetro  and  metro  areas? 
Why? 

* Poverty-How  are  changes  in  employment  affecting  the  poorest  mral  residents? 

* Population  migration  and  growth-Are  mral  areas  growing?  Where  are  mral  people 
moving? 

After  you  have  read  through  this  premiere  issue  of  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends,  I think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  quarterly  periodical  will  help  you  understand  current  conditions  in  mral 
America  as  you  make  decisions  influencing  its  future. 

F>c  sure  to  take  a moment  to  complete  the  order  form  on  the  inside  back  cover  to  ensure  that  you 
receive  the  coming  issues  of  Rural  Conditions  and  Tretids.  Or  call  the  ERS-NASS  order  desk  toll- 
free  at  1-800-999-6779. 


Sincerely, 


ROLAND  R.  VAUTOUR 

Under  Secretary  for  Small  Community  and  Rural  Development 
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Overview 


Moderate  improvements 
in  rurai  empioyment  and 
unempioyment  since 
1986  have  been  tem- 
pered by  siow  income 
growth.  Nonmetro 
areas  stiii  significantiy 
lag  metro  areas  in 
economic  well-being. 


Rural  Employment  Growth  Improves, 
Earnings  Lag 

Most  economic  indicators  point  to  moderately  improved  rural  economic  conditions  since 

1986,  particularly  in  1988  and  1989,  paralleling  national  economic  gains.  Urban  areas  con- 
tinue to  lead  rural  areas  in  most  measures  of  economic  well-being,  but  differences  in  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  rates  have  narrowed  substantially.  Nonmetro  omployment  grew  faster  than 
metro  employment  during  1989  by  some  measures,  but  data  for  the  last  quarter  of  1989  suggest 
a slowing  of  employment  growth,  perhaps  associated  with  the  overall  weakness  in  manufactur- 
ing employment. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  rural  areas  fell  in  1989  to  a level  unseen  since  the  peak  of  the  expan- 
sionary period  in  1979.  At  a low  5.7  percent,  moreover,  the  rural  unemployment  rate  averaged 
only  half  a percentage  point  above  the  metro  rate.  Thus,  although  it  took  the  rural  economy 
much  longer  than  the  urban  economy  to  pull  out  of  the  1980-82  recessions,  it  apparently  has  got- 
ten back  on  track  after  stalling  in  the  middle  of  the  decade. 

This  recent  improvement  is  confirmed  by  the  improved  ability  of  rural  areas  to  sustain  population 
growth.  When  the  rural  economy  fared  pooriy  in  the  mid-l980’s,  rural  prople  moved  out  rapidly 
enough  for  the  population  to  decrease  in  over  half  of  all  nonmetro  counties. 

But  the  most  recent  data  suggest  that  this  trend  has  mcderated  significantly  since  1986,  just  as 
the  rural  economy  began  to  improve.  Rural  areas  may  not  be  growing  as  fast  as  olsowhere,  but 
Iriey  are  retaining  more  people  than  earlier,  with  substantially  lower  net  outmigration. 

This  good  nows  about  the  rural  economy  and  rural  conditions  should  bo  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  higher  employment  and  lower  unemployment  have  not  translated  into  much  improvement  in 
real  per  capita  income.  It  has  been  sluggish  in  both  nonrnotro  and  metro  areas  since  1985. 

While  the  gap  has  apparently  narrowed  slightly,  per  capita  income  in  nonrnotro  areas  remains 
less  than  three-quarters  that  of  metro  areas. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  slow  growth  in  income  was  significant  decline  in  ncnmetro  poverty  rates 
from  1986  to  1988.  The  recent  omployment  growth  seems  to  have  especially  bonofitod  low- 
income  people.  For  example,  the  recent  omploymont  growth  may  have  allowed  laid-off  bread- 
winners to  go  back  to  work,  or  a second  wage  earner  in  a family  to  got  a job,  raising  family 
income  above  the  poverty  threshold.  The  low  wages  those  workers  probably  earn,  however,  do 
not  increase  their  income  enough  to  produce  impressive  improvement  in  per  capita  income  in 
rural  areas. 

Real  nonmetr?  earnings  per  job  declined  slightly  in  1987,  just  as  the  nonrnotro  economy  was 
pickir.g  up  again.  If  this  decline  reflects  the  introduction  of  low-wage  jobs  into  the  nonrnotro 
economy,  as  other  data  suggest,  it  raises  concerns  about  the  quality  of  rural  jobs  and  the  long- 
term economic  well-being  cf  rural  people. 

Why  the  nonrnotro  economy  began  to  improve  in  the  last  2 years  is  not  clear,  but  wo  do  have 
some  ideas  about  contributing  factors.  The  developments  that  helped  the  national  economy  in 
1986  contributed  to  the  improved  rural  economy.  But,  that  cannot  be  the  total  explanation  since 
the  metro  portion  of  the  economy  so  significantly  outperformed  the  nonrnotro  in  the  mid-1980’s. 
Manufacturing  omploymont  grew  significantly  in  1 986-87,  encouraged  by  the  weaker  dollar  on 
foreign  exchanges.  The  devalued  dollar  particularly  helped  rural  areas,  whore  a disproportion- 
ate share  of  routine  manufacturing  competes  directly  with  overseas  producers.  The  decline  in 
mining  employment  also  slowed  somewhat.  Significant  rural  outmigration  during  the  mid-1980’s 
may  have  taken  some  of  the  upward  pressure  off  unomploymont,  leaving  fewer  rural  job  seekers. 

Our  assessment  of  conditions  in  rural  areas  draws  from  many  sources  of  itiformation,  only  a few 
of  which  provide  data  on  the  last  few  months.  Wo  must,  thus,  be  cautious  in  making  atiy 
assumptions  about  the  future  of  the  rural  economy.  We  don’t  know  enough  about  why  it  has 
improved  since  1 986  to  predict  with  any  confidence  that  the  Improvement  will  continue.  A strong 
national  economy  in  the  irntrlediate  future  would  be  a good  sign,  but  whether  that  would  be 
enough  to  sustain  nonmetro  growth  is  less  than  clear. 
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Macroeconomic  Trends 


Transition  in  1989,  Sustainabie  Growth 
in  1990 


After  3 years  of  rapid 
economic  activity,  rising 
interest  rates  cooled  the 
economy  in  1989. 
Foiiowing  an  unusual 
first  quarter,  stabie-to- 
siightiy  faliing  rates 
should  support  expan- 
sion in  1990. 


The  effects  of  Federal  Reserve  (Fed)  policy  dominated  developments  in  1 989.  Tighter  mone- 
tary policy — slower  money  and  credit  supply  growth — lowered  1 989  economic  growth  com- 
pared with  the  previous  3 years.  Fed  tightening,  which  began  in  the  second  half  of  1988,  was 
designed  to  hold  down  inflation,  a goal  that  appeared  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  end  of 
1989. 

Why  Did  the  Fed  Tighten? 

Fears  that  too-rapid  economic  growth  would  generate  inflation  prompted  the  Fed’s  tightening. 

The  gross  national  product  (GNP),  adjusted  for  inflation,  grow  4.4  percent  in  1988,  up  from  3.7 
percent  in  1987.  Industrial  production  growth  accelerated,  reaching  a healthy  5.7  percent  in 
1988. 

As  economic  activity  increased,  the  civilian  unemployment  rate  dropped  frcm  7 percent  in  1986 
to  5.5  percent  in  1 988,  the  lowest  annual  average  since  1974.  A 33-percent  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  from  1 985  to  the  end  of  1 988  sparked  faster  export  growth  and  slower  import 
growth  between  1986  and  1988.  Real  exports  posted  gains,  and  trade  deficits  narrowed. 

Stimulated  by  export  growth,  capital  investments  rose  dramatically.  Business  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending  surged  10.5  percent  in  1988,  compared  with  a 2-percent  decline  in  1986. 

Moderate  but  rising  inflation  rates  accompaniod  faster  real  GNP  growth.  Consumer  price  infla- 
tion jumped  from  1 .1  percent  in  1 986  to  4.4  percent  in  both  1 987  and  1 988. 

In  1986,  interest  rates  slipped  with  slower  inflation  and  moderate  GNP  growth.  In  1 987,  rates 
rose  slowly  throughout  the  first  9 months  as  inflation  crept  up  and  real  growth  accelerated,  but 
dropped  sharply  after  the  October  record  stock  market  decline. 

Interest  Rates  Rise 

In  1988,  analysts  began  to  fear  an  inflation  surge.  Faster  growth  increased  credit  demands,  put- 
ting upward  pressure  on  interest  rates.  In  mid-1988,  the  Fed  began  slowing  money  and  credit 
supply  growth  by  reducing  bank  reserves.  By  the  end  cf  1 988,  the  Federal  funds  rate — the  inter- 
est rate  charge  i between  banks  for  borrowing  bank  reserves — had  risen  almost  2 percentage 
points.  Bank  prime  rates  rose  with  the  Federal  funds  rate. 

inflation  continued  to  climb  in  the  first  half  of  1989.  Producer  prices  rose  an  annualized  10.2  per- 
cent in  the  first  quarter,  while  consumer  prices  increased  6 percent.  Rising  crude  oil  prices 


Federal  Reserve  tightening  slows  economy . . . 

Rising  inflation  alarmed  the  Fed  . . . 


Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes 

Percent 


I Consumer  Price  Index 
[Producer  Price  Index 


Which  prompted  an  interest  rate  rise. . . 
Federal  funds  rate  spurs  prime  rate  rise 

Annual  percentage  rate 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1st  half 


2nd  half  89 
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Macroeconomic  Trends 


caus«d  most  of  the  pric«  hike,  although  consumar  pricas  ware  still  affoctad  by  tho  1988  drought. 
Although  lower  in  tha  sacond  ^uartar,  annualizad  inflation  wm  significantly  abova  1988,  at  5.1 
pareant  for  producer  prices  and  4.8  percent  for  consumer  prices. 

High  inflation  in  the  first  half  of  1989  Intensified  concern  atout  a possible  wage-prico  spiral,  fur- 
ther pushing  interest  rates  up.  By  June  1 989,  the  bank  prime  rate  rose  to  1 1 .5  percent  from 
10.J  percent  in  December  1988. 

Due  to  higher  interest  rates,  the  Nation’s  industrial  production  slowed  to  an  annual  rate  of  1 .7 
percent  in  the  first  quarter,  compared  with  3.3  percent  in  the  second  half  of  1988.  Manufacturing 
production  slowed  to  an  annualized  2 percent,  much  less  than  the  5.3-percent  rate  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1 988.  Growth  in  nonagricuitural  jobs  aiso  slowed. 

Rising  interest  rates  began  to  push  up  tho  foreign  exchange  value  of  tho  dollar,  dimming  hopes 
for  continued  robust  export  growth.  The  expected  slide  in  exports  and  a stowing  industrial  sector 
generated  recession  forecasts. 

When  tho  inflation  rate  began  to  subside  after  tho  second  quarter,  tho  Fed  reversed  tactics  and 
cautiously  began  to  tower  interest  rates.  A prodso  estimate  of  when  and  by  how  much  interest 
rates  affect  the  economy  is  hard  to  make.  Thus,  tho  Fed  moved  cautiously  to  avoid  aggravating 
inflation  while  promoting  growth. 

Despite  tho  change  in  Fed  policy,  tho  effects  of  high  interest  rates  persisted,  crippling  manufac- 
turing, especially  durable  goods-producing  firms.  By  December,  manufacturing  production  was 
only  1 .1  percent  above  the  previous  year,  compared  with  3.2  percent  in  June. 

Manufacturing  jobs  dropped  with  production.  Durable  goods  jobs  fell  121 ,000  between  August 
and  November,  a sharp  contrast  to  tho  91 ,000-job  gain  during  tho  same  period  a year  earlier. 
Overall,  goods-producing  industries  lost  254,000  jobs  between  August  and  December.  Although 
sotvice-producing  industry  job  growth  slowed,  sotvico  sector  firms  seem  less  sensitive  to  inter- 
Gst  rate  movemonts. 

These  conditions  provided  the  backdrop  for  tho  events  of  1990,  which  should  have  soon  continu- 
ing moderate  inflation,  with  slowly  declining  interest  rates,  and  moderate  real  growth.  Unusually 
harsh  weather  drove  up  energy  and  fresh  food  prices  in  tho  first  quarter,  however,  causing  infla- 
tion to  jump.  An  oariy  introduction  of  spring  women’s  apparel  put  additional  shortrun  pressure 
on  inflation.  Long-term  interest  rates  rose,  reversing  some  of  tho  dodinos  in  tho  second  half  of 
1989. 

Since  tho  price  run-up  in  tho  first  quarter  was  largely  temporary,  tho  most  likely  scenario  has 
only  been  postponed,  not  derailed  entirely.  Barring  a continuation  of  tho  unusual  events,  tho 
rest  of  1990  should  see  3.5-  to  4.5-percont  inflation,  2.5-  to  3-porcent  real  GNP  growth,  and  sta- 
ble to  slightly  falling  interest  rates. 

[For  furthor  information,  contact  Ralph  Monaco  or  Elizabath  Mack,  202/786- 1 782.] 


Curbing  industrial  production  . . . 

Change  in  production  from  the  same  quarter  of 
the  previous  year 

Percentage  change 


And  lowering  employment 

Total  and  manufacturing  employment,  quarterly 


Millions,  nonagricuitural  jobs 
110 


Millions,  manufacturing  jobs 
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-19.5 
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Employment 


Between  1988  and 
1989,  rural  employment 
grew  faster  than  metro 
employment  for  the  first 
time  since  the  1980-82 
recession.  However, 
some  data  suggest  that 
rural  growth  slowed  in 
the  iast  3 months  of 
1989. 


Nonmetro  Employment  Growth 
Exceeds  Metro 

During  1988-89,  nonmetro  civilian  employment  grew  more  rapidly  than  metro  employment  for 
the  first  time  since  the  1 980-82  recession,  according  to  Census  Bureau  data  from  the  Cur- 
rent Population  Sun/ey  (CPS).  Nonmetro  employment  increased  an  average  of  3.7  percent 
(891 .000  workers)  between  1988  and  1989.  Metro  employment  rose  hy  only  1 .6  percent  (1 .5 
million  workers)  In  the  same  period,  while  nonmetro  employment  grew  taster  than  at  any  time 
since  1983-84. 

Substantia]  Increases  in  the  nonmetro  labor  force  participation  rate  suggest  that  many  unem- 
ployed may  have  been  rehlred  during  1988-89  and  that  growth  in  the  size  of  the  labor  force  con- 
tinued. Over  63  percent  of  the  nonmetro  civilian  population  1 6 years  and  older  was  in  the  labor 
force  in  1989,  an  all-time  high  since  the  data  were  first  collected  In  1973  (app.  table  1 ).  Metro 
areas  also  posted  a record-high  labor  force  participation  rate  of  67.4  percent  in  1989.  Nonmetro 
labor  force  participation  rates  are  lower,  partly  be<^use  of  the  higher  rural  proportions  of  dis- 
abled and  other  individuals  prevented  from  working  because  of  family  obligations. 

Although  tionmetro  growth  was  substantial  for  1989  as  a whole,  fourth  quarter  data  indicate  a 
slowdown.  The  extent  of  this  slowdown  is  not  clear  because  different  data  show  slightly  different 
trends.  CPS  data  indicate  a fourth  quarter  decline  in  nonmetro  employment  growth,  which  still 
outstripped  the  growth  in  metro  are?.s.  Preliminary  county-level  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (BLS)  that  had  shown  stronger  nonmetro  than  metro  growth  in  earlier  1989  quarters 
show  nonmetro  growth  to  be  slower  than  metro  growth  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1 989.  Final  BLS 
revisions  may  not  be  as  pessimistic  as  the  preliminary  numbers.  National  declines  in  manufac- 
turing employment  in  1989,  however,  hit  nonmetro  areas  harder  than  metro  areas,  taking  some 
of  the  steam  out  of  the  recent  improvement  in  rural  employment. 

The  largest  percentage  gains  in  nonmetro  employment  during  1 988-89  were  among  the  35-54 
age  group  (up  5.7  percent),  women  (up  4.7  percent),  and  Hispanics  (up  10.3  percent).  The  larg- 
est absolute  employment  gains  were  among  whites,  women,  and  the  35-54  age  group.  Metro 
areas  show  a similar  pattern  of  employment  growth  among  these  groups,  but  at  slower  rates. 

Rural  employment  finally  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  1 980-82  recession  in  1 988-89,  but 
the  fourth  quarter  data  make  continued  nonmetro  growth  uncertain.  Should  interest  rates  fall, 
the  economy  expand,  and  manufacturing  employment  rise  in  1990,  we  expect  nonmetro  areas 
to  continue  their  recovery. 

[For  further  information,  contact  Tim  Parker,  202/786-1540.] 
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Employment 


Employment  growth  rates 

Nonmetro  employment  gains  were  highest  among  women,  Hispanics,  and 
those  35  54  years  old,  1988*89 

Percentage  change  Dy  age,  sex.  race/ethnicity 


16-24 

years 

25-34 

years 


35-54 
years 
55 
years 
or  older 

Men 

Women 


White 
Hispanic 
Black/ other 

I L 


Source:  Current  Popul^ttion  Survey. 


7 


110.3 


1 J I 

9 11 


U.S.  employment  growth  slows 

But,  employment  in  nonmetro  areas  grew  faster  than  elsewhere  in  1989 


Area 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-eS 

1988-89 

Nonmetro 

1.72 

Percent  change 
0.91  2.25 

3.74 

Metro 

2.43 

3.04 

2.25 

1.63 

United  States 

2.28 

2.59 

2.25 

2.06 

Source;  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Unemployment 


Nonmetro  Unemployment  Continues 
To  Decline 


Nonmetro  unemploy- 
ment rates  have  fallen 
dramatically  since  the 
1980-82  recession;  how- 
ever, teenagers,  blacks, 
andHispanics  contin- 
ued to  face  high  unem- 
ployment in  1989. 


Nonmetro  unemployment  has  declined  fairly  consistently  since  its  peak  of  10.1  percent  during 
the  1 980-82  recession,  according  to  annual  average  data  from  the  1 989  Current  Population 
Survey.  Nonmetro  unemployment  dropped  from  6.2  percent  in  1 988  to  5.7  percent  in  1 989  and 
has  now  returned  to  prerecession  levels.  Unemployment  remains  higher  in  nonmetro  areas  than 
in  metro  areas,  where  it  was  5.2  percent  in  1 989,  dbouX  half  a percentage  point  lower  than  non- 
metro areas.  Before  1980,  nonmetro  unemployment  was  lower. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  data  also  show  falling  unemployment,  although  the  BLS  shows 
a consistently  higher  nonmetro  unemployment  rate  and  a higher  metro-non  metro  gap  than  the 
CPS.  Preliminary  BLS  data  for  1 989  indicate  that  the  average  nonmetro  unemployment  rate 
was  6.4  percent  compared  with  5 percent  for  m^lro  areas. 

Despite  the  declines  in  nonmetro  unemployment  rates,  unemployment  remains  relatively  high 
among  some  populaticn  groups,  particularly  minorities  and  teenagers.  In  1989, 15.3  percent  of 
teenagers,  12  percent  of  blacks,  and  9.3  percent  of  Hispanics  in  nonmetro  areas  were  looking 
for  work.  Nonmetro  bi&ok  teenagers  had  a particularly  high  unemployment  rate,  over  32  per- 
cent, in  1989.  Except  for  blacks,  these  groups  have  seen  the  greatest  declines  in  unemploy- 
ment. Thus,  those  considered  hard-core  unemployed  seem  to  be  getting  jobs  as  the  economy 
moves  toward  full  employment. 

These  official  unemployment  statistics  tend  to  underestimate  employment  problems,  especially 
in  nonmetro  areas,  in  part  because  they  do  not  consider  discouraged  workers  or  the  underem- 
ployed. The  nonmetro  adjusted  unemployment  rate,  which  includes  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work  and  half  of  those  who  work  part-time  but  want  to  work  full-time, 
was  9.1  percent  for  nonmetro  areas  and  7.5  percent  for  metro  areas  in  1989.  However,  the 
adjusted  unemployment  rate  has  far  n faster  in  nonmetro  areas,  and  the  metro-r)onmetro  gap 
has  narrowed  considerably  since  19'"S. 

With  continuous  declines  in  unemployment,  rural  America  appears  to  have  recovered  from  the 
economic  effects  of  the  1980-82  recession.  At  the  same  time,  the  direction  the  economy  will 
take  in  the  near  future  is  uncertain.  Although  the  economy  showed  signs  of  weakness  in  the  last 
half  of  1 989,  few  economic  experts  are  predicting  a recession  in  the  next  year.  Moderate  eco- 
nomic growth,  curbed  inflation,  lower  interest  rates,  and  some  gains  in  manufacturing  production 
and  employment  are  more  likely.  K this  prediction  holds,  rural  unemployment  levels  will  probably 
continue  to  drop  during  1 990. 

[For  further  information,  contact  Leslie  A.  Whitener,  202/786-1540,] 
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Unemployment 


Unemployment  at  decade  low 

1989  nonmetro  unemployment  down  from  1982-83,  but  still  higher  than 
metro  levels 

Percentage  unemployed 


Unemployment  down  for  most  rural  groups 

Nonmetro  teenagers,  blacks,  and  Hispanics  continued  to  have  high  unemployment 
in  1989 


Hem 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

1988 

1969 

1989 

Thousands 

Civilian  labor  force 

25.409 

26.209 

97.660 

Unemployed 

1.582 

1.491 

5.036 

Percent 

Unemployment  rate: 

All  civilian  workers 

6.2 

5.7 

5.2 

AduH  men 

5.4 

4.8 

4,4 

AduH  women 

5.6 

5.1 

4.6 

Teenagers 

16.3 

15.3 

12.4 

White 

5.6 

5.1 

4.3 

Black 

12.8 

12.0 

11.3 

Black  teenagers 

32.2 

32.4 

32.4 

Hispanic 

12.7 

9.3 

7.9 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate  ^ 

1 1t . . . ^ 

10.1 

9.1 

7.5 

' Unomployment  rate  adjusted  to  indude  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed 
part-time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Industry 


Nonmetro  Job  Growth  in  Cyclical 
industries  Increased  During  1987 


Employment  growth 
accelerated  In  nonmetro 
manufacturing  and 
construction  as  the  U.S. 
economy  expanded  In 
1987,  but  service-pro- 
ducing Industries 
accounted  for  most  new 
nonmetro  jobs.  The 
increase  in  service  sec- 
tor employment  and  a 
continued  loss  of  jobs  in 
natural  resource  Indus- 
tries reflect  a basic 
industrial  restructuring 
in  rural  America. 


Employmant  in  nonmatragoods-  and  sarvica-producing  industrias  graw  fastar  in  1987  than 
during  aariiar  yaars  of  tha  U.S.  aconomic  racovary  that  began  after  1982.  According  to  the 
most  recent  data  on  industrial  structure  raiaased  by  tha  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA), 
employmant  growth  in  nonmetro  goods-producing  industries  increased  1 .5  percentage  points  to 
pass  tha  growth  rate  for  metro  goods  producers.  Despite  this  gain,  nonmetro  goods-producing 
industries  continued  to  grow  iess  than  nonmetro  service-producing  industries.  Tha  BEA  data  for 
1 987  indicate  totai  nonmatro  employmant  growth  remained  below  the  metro  rata  nationally.  Pre- 
liminary BEA  data  for  1988,  however,  sfnw  that  nonmatro  areas  gained  employment  at  a rata 
equal  to  or  slightly  above  the  metro  rate.  Tha  BEA  data  for  both  of  these  years  confirm  the 
trends  in  employment  growth  indicated  by  other  data  released  earlier. 

Manufacturing  and  construction  contributed  to  the  stronger  employment  growth  in  nonmatro 
goods-producing  industries  in  1 987  (app.  table  2).  Farm  employment  increased  slightly  in  1 987, 
its  first  gain  since  1 983.  Mining,  although  continuing  to  decline,  lost  jobs  less  rapidly  than  earlier 
in  tha  decade.  Growth  in  service-producing  industries,  which  provided  over  three-quarters  of  all 
new  nonmetro  jobs  in  1 987,  was  fueled  by  gains  in  the  service  group  that  includes  hotel,  busi- 
ness, health,  and  legal  services. 

The  rate  of  growth  in  nonmetro  goods-  and  service-producing  employment  accelerated  in  all 
regions  except  the  West  during  1987.  The  nonmetro  Northeast  continued  to  grow  most  rapidly, 
and  the  Midwest,  which  had  the  slowest  nonmetro  growth  during  1982-86,  expanded  at  rates 
equal  to  those  in  the  South  and  West  The  improved  performance  of  the  nonmetro  Midwest  dur- 
ing 1 987  was  caused  partly  by  strong  acceleration  in  construction  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
job  growth  and  partly  by  manufacturing  growth  which  exceeded  rates  in  all  other  nonmetro 
regions. 

Manufacturing  was  the  only  nonmetro  goods-producing  industry  in  which  job  growth  increased 
or  remained  stable  in  ail  regions.  Rural  manufacturing  benefited  from  lower  U.S.  dollar  values 
against  foreign  currencies  after  the  mid-ig80*s.  Tha  weaker  dollar  raised  import  costs  and  low- 
ered U.S.  export  prices,  increasing  demand  for  U.S.  manufactured  gcxxls.  The  weaker  dollar, 
the  closing  of  inefficient  plants,  and  the  modernizing  of  others  after  tha  1980  and  1981-82  reces- 
sions partly  aided  the  recovery  of  labor-intensive,  durable  goods  manufacturers  concentrated  in 
nonmetro  areas. 

Natural  resource-based  rural  industries  did  not  fare  as  well  as  manufacturing  in  1 987.  Agricul- 
tural and  mining  industries  have  been  losing  employment  for  many  years.  Production  methcxJs 
adopted  in  the  1960's  led  to  increased  mechanization  of  agriculture  and,  consequently,  dimin- 
ished the  relative  importance  of  farm  employment  In  many  nonmatro  areas.  The  transformation 
of  agriculture,  coupled  with  declines  in  farm  exports,  farm  income,  and  farmland  values  in  the 
early  1980*s,  caused  many  farmers  to  leave  farming.  The  negative  effects  of  these  unfavorable 
economic  conditions  diminished  by  1 987,  but  farm  employment  continued  to  decline  in  tha  farm- 
oriented  Midwest.  Mining  has  yet  to  recover  fully  from  the  severe  price  dacriines  in  energy  and 
soma  metals  in  1981 . Nonmetro  mining  lost  almost  200,000  jobs  between  1982  and  1987. 

TTie  continued  loss  of  jobs  in  natural  resource-based  industrias  and  tha  longrun  growth  in  non- 
metro service-producing  industries  indicate  a gradual  shift  away  from  rural  America’s  depen- 
dence on  goods  producers  for  employment.  Nevertheless,  gcc^s-producing  industries  remain 
important,  providing  almost  35  percent  of  all  nonmetro  jobs  in  1 987.  Nonmetro  areas  that  con- 
tinue to  depend  heavily  on  basic,  cyclical  industries — farming,  mining,  and  low-tech  manufactur- 
ing— will  remain  vulnerable  to  U.S.  business  cycles  and  shifts  in  macroeconomic  conditions 
such  as  domestic  interest  rates  and  foreign  exchange  rates  in  the  1 ggo’s. 

[For  further  information,  contact  Alex. Majchrowicz,  202/786-1547.] 
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Industry 


Northeast  leads  all  nonmetro  regions 
in  job  growth 

Nonmetro  service-producing  industries  outpace 
goods-producing  industries 

Region  and  Metro Nonmetro 

industry 1982-86  1986-87  1982-86  1986-87 

Average  annual  percentage  change 


United  States 

3.1 

3.0 

1.6 

2.5 

Goods-producing 

1.3 

.8 

.2 

1.7 

Service-producing 

3.7 

3.6 

2.4 

2.9 

Northeast 

2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

3.8 

Goods-producing 

.3 

.3 

1.0 

2.8 

Service-producing 

3.5 

3.3 

3.5 

4.2 

Midwest 

2.7 

3.0 

1.2 

2.3 

Goods-producing 

1.2 

.4 

.1 

1.5 

Service-producing 

3.2 

3.8 

1.8 

2.8 

South 

3.3 

2.8 

1.5 

2.4 

Goods-producing 

1.2 

-.2 

— 

1.6 

Service-producing 

H.O 

3.6 

2.6 

2.9 

West 

3.8 

3.5 

1.9 

2.2 

Goods-producing 

2.8 

3.0 

.2 

1.4 

Service-producing 

4.1 

3.7 

2.6 

2.5 

— « None  or  negligible. 

Note:  Appendix  table  2 provides  these  data  in  greater  detail. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis. 


How  nonmetro  industrial  employment 
has  changed 


Service  industry  employment  gmw  to  almost 
two-thirds  of  all  nonmetro  jobs  by  1987 


item 

1969 

1979 

1987 

Nonmetro  jobs 

Number 

19,114,718  23,754,984  25.551,822 

Goods-producing 
industries 
Farming  ^ 

42.6 

Percent 

39.5 

34.5 

15.4 

12.1 

10.1 

Mining 

1.9 

2.3 

1.7 

Construction 

4.6 

5.6 

5.4 

Manufacturing 

20.6 

19.5 

17.3 

Service>producing 

industries 

57.4 

60.5 

65.5 

Transportation  and 
public  utilities 

4.1 

4.2 

4.1 

Wholesale  trade 

2.4 

3.5 

3.2 

Retail  trade 

14.5 

15.1 

15.9 

Finance,  insurance, 
real  estate 

3.0 

4.1 

5.0 

Services 

15.2 

16.6 

20.4 

Government 

1 . . . . 

18.2 

17.0 

16.9 

' Includes  farming,  agricultural  services,  forestry,  and  fisheries. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic 


Analysis. 


Nontraditionai  rural  industries 
biggest  gainers 

Construction,  service,  manufacturing  industries  led 
1980’s  nonmetro  job  growth 

Percentage  change  in  jobs  from  1982  (1982  = 0) 
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earnings 


Nonmetro  earnings  per 
job  lagged  metro  earn- 
ings in  1987  by  more 
than  $5,600.  Lower 
average  earnings  in  all 
goods- and  service- 
producing  industries 
contributed  to  that  gap. 


Nonmetro  Areas  Lag  Metro  in  Earnings 
per  Job 

Nonmetro  earnings  per  job  lagged  metro  earnings  throughout  the  1 980’ s.  In  1 982,  at  the  end 
of  the  most  recent  recession,  nonmetro  earnings  per  job  averaged  $16,278  (in  1 987  dollars) 
compared  with  metro  earnings  of  $21 ,393  per  job,  a gap  of  $5,1 1 5.  Earnings  per  job  grew  less 
in  nonmetro  than  in  metro  areas  during  1 982-86,  increasing  the  gap  to  $5,61 3 by  1 986.  In  1 987, 
nonmetro  real  earnings  per  job  slipped  in  both  areas,  but  faster  in  nonmetro  (0.5  percent)  than  in 
metro  (0.1  percent),  further  increasing  the  gap  to  $5,666. 

Lower  nonmetro  earnings  in  all  industries  contribute  to  the  overall  difference.  Compared  with 
metro  areas,  earnings  per  job  are  particularly  low  in  construction,  manufacturing,  wholesale 
trade,  services,  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  lower  real  earnings  per  job  in  nonmetro  industries.  Within  indus- 
tries, higher  paid,  more  technical  occupations  are  generally  located  in  metro  areas.  The  large 
nonmetro-metro  gaps  in  earnings  per  job  in  manufacturing,  services,  and  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate  may  thus  be  due  to  the  concentration  of  higher  wage  administrative,  managerial, 
and  professional  jobs  (such  as  corporate  lawyers  and  executives,  specialized  medical  practition- 
ers, and  international  bankers)  in  metro  areas.  Manufactuiing  plants  and  service  industries  that 
employ  less  skilled,  lower  wage  production  and  service-delivery  workers  are  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  nonmetro  areas. 

Other  reasons  for  lower  nonmetro  earnings  per  job  may  include  a higher  proportion  of  part-time 
jobs  in  nonmetro  areas  and  lower  nonmetro  wage  rates.  The  common  belief  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  nonmetro  areas  is  lower  and  the  history  of  lower  wages  in  many  nonunionized  areas  of  the 
nonmetro  South  prebabiy  contribute  to  lower  nonmetro  pay  scales.  Also,  limited  employment 
options  in  some  nonmetro  areas  may  allow  employers  to  offer  lower  wages  because  they  don't 
have  to  compete  with  other  employers  for  workers. 

Because  nonmetro  areas  have  more  jobs  in  goods  production,  the  gap  is  even  smaller  than  it 
would  be  otherarise.  Nonmetro  jobs  are  more  concentrated  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  indus- 
tries with  higher  than  average  earnings  per  job.  These  offset  lower  earnings  in  farming,  an 
industry  with  low  earnings  per  job,  which  accounts  for  many  more  nonmetro  than  metro  jobs. 
Furthermore,  services,  another  low  earnings  industry,  accounts  for  many  more  metro  than  non- 
metro jobs.  If  nonmetro  jobs  were  industrially  distributed  the  same  as  metro  jobs,  but  main- 
tained their  earnings  per  job  in  each  industry,  the  metro-nonmetro  earnings  gap  would  be  even 
wider. 

[For  more  information,  contact  Unda  M.  Ghelfi,  202/786- 1547. ] 


Real  earnings  per  job  slid  in  198&-87 
Nonmetro  areas  trailed  metro  areas  by  almost  $6,000 


Area 

1982 

1986 

1987 

Average  annual  change: 
1982*86  1986^87  1982-87 

1987  dollars 

Da  n t 

United  States 

20,346 

21,342 

21 ,304 

1.2 

-0.2 

0.9 

Nonmetro 

16,278 

1 6,823 

16,738 

.8 

-.5 

.6 

K^'etro 

21,393 

22,436 

22,404 

1.2 

-.1 

.9 

Metro/non  metro 

earnings  gap 

5,115 

5,613 

5,666 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a.  > Not  applicable. 

Source;  Computed  using  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysts. 
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Earnings 


Earnings  gap  persists 

Nonmetro  earnings  per  lagged  metro  earnings  in  all  industries  in  1987 


Total 


Farming 


Metro 


Agricultural  services, 
forestry,  fishing,  and  other 


Mining 


Construction 


Manufacturing 


Transportation  and 
public  utilities 


Wholesale  trade 


Retail  trade 


Finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate 


Services 


Government 


20 
$1,000 

Source:  Computed  using  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Income 


Nonmetro  Income  Growth  Sluggish 


Nonmetro  income  con- 
tinues to  improve 
slowly,  but  a substantial 
gap  between  metro  and 
nonmetro  incomes  per- 
sists. Rural  blacks  are 
especially  disadvan- 
taged. 


Raai  per  capita  income  <n  nonmetro  areas  has  improved  very  slowly  over  the  last  few  years, 
increasing  from  $9,347  in  1985  (1 988  doiiars)  to  $10,084  in  1 988,  according  to  the  annuai 
Current  Popuiation  Survey  (CPS).  Much  of  that  growth  came  between  March  1985  and  March 
1988,  after  which  it  slowed. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  sluggish  growth  in  per  capita  income  among  nonmetro  resi- 
oents.  First,  per  capita  income  growth  has  stagnated  nationwide.  Second,  low-wage,  labor- 
intensive  production  and  consumer  services  jobs  tend  to  concentrate  in  nonmetro  areas. 

Although  nonmetro  employment  growth,  which  has  been  relatively  strong  since  1987,  enables 
more  residents  to  work,  many  of  the  new  jobs  are  in  low-wage  industries  and  therefore  probably 
low-skill  occupations. 

While  a substantial  metro-nonmetro  income  gap  persists,  slight  improvement  occurred  between 
1 986  and  1988.  During  1985-87,  nonmetro  per  capita  income  was  just  over  72  percent  of  metro 
per  capita  income.  Data  for  1 988  suggest  that  the  metro-non  metro  per  capita  income  gap  has 
diminished  slightly;  nonmetro  per  capita  income  ($10,084)  has  risen  to  73.5  percent  of  metro 
($13,712). 

The  metro-nonmetro  income  differences  largely  reflect  differences  in  employment  opportunities. 
Unemployment  continues  to  be  higher,  and  earnings  per  job  and  wages  are  lower  in  nonmetro 
areas.  Nonmetro  areas  also  have  fewer  opportunities  for  year-round  and  full-time  employment. 
The  disproportionate  share  of  low-wage  jobs  found  in  nonmetro  areas  also  contributes  to  the 
income  gap. 

In  nonmetro  areas  as  in  metro,  blacks  and  Hispanics  realize  much  lower  per  capita  incomes 
than  do  whites.  In  1988,  nonmetro  per  capita  income  for  whites,  blacks,  and  Hispanics  was 
$10,605,  $5,698,  arxi  $6,033.  The  economic  disadvantage  in  nonmetro  areas  reflected  in  the  metro- 
nonmetro  income  gap  is  particularly  pronounced  for  blacks.  Nonmetro  blacks  receive  only  65 
percent  of  the  per  capita  income  of  their  metro  counterparts.  In  contrast,  per  capita  income  for 
nonmetro  whites  is  almost  73  percent  that  of  metro  whites,  and  nonmetro  Hispanics  receive  75 
percent  as  much  as  metro  Hispanics. 

Nonmetio  residents  fare  somewhat  better  economically  than  they  did  4 years  ago.  However,  the 
increase  in  per  capita  income  has  been  small,  and  nonmetro  residence  continues  to  translate 
into  relative  economic  disadvantage,  particularly  for  blacks.  This  reality  could  be  padicularly  det- 
rimental to  areas  containing  high  concentrations  of  blacks,  if  past  is  any  predictor  of  future,  poor 
economic  performance  of  nonmetro  areas  as  measured  by  per  capita  income  may  encourage 
outmigration  of  the  labor  force  to  metro  areas,  leaving  behind  comparatively  dependent  popula- 
tions and  impeding  economic  progress. 

[For  further  information,  contact  Deborah  Tootle,  202/786-1547.] 
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Income 


Income  gap  persists . . . 

Per  capita  income  up  slightiy,  but  metro  residents  outpace  nonmetro  dwellers 

51.000(1988) 


H Nonmetro  [Z]  Metro 


Along  with  ethnic  gap 

Per  capita  income  lowest  lor  nonmetro  blacks  In  1988 


White  Black  Hispanic 

HB  Nonmetro  [Z]  Metro 
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Poverty 


Poverty  Severe  in  Nonmetro  Areas 


The  nonmetro  poverty 
rate  fell  2 percentage 
points  between  1986 
and1988.  Despite  this 
progress,  nonmetro  pov- 
erty remains  higher  than 
before  the  recessions  of 
the  early  1980*s  and 
higher  than  in  metro 
areas. 


Between  1986  and  1988,  the  nonmetro  poverty  rate  fell  by  about  2 percentage  points  to  16 
percent.  The  poverty  rate  in  metro  areas,  in  contrast,  was  more  stable.  Various  population 
groups  in  nonmetro  areas  also  experienced  failing  poverty  rates.  The  decline,  however,  was  not 
statistically  significamfor  blacks,  the  elderly,  and  families  headed  by  women. 

One  factor  in  the  decline  in  the  nonmetro  poverty  rate  was  the  failing  nonmetro  unemployment 
rate.  Nonmetro  poverty  appears  to  be  more  sensitive  than  metro  poverty  to  fluctuations  in  unem- 
ployment. The  nonmetro  poor  Include  proportionately  more  workers  who  escape  poverty  when 
jobs  are  more  plentiful  and  wage  rates  rise.  About  two>th!rds  of  the  variation  in  the  nonmetro 
poverty  rate  between  1 973  and  1 988  reflects  variation  in  the  unemployment  rate.  For  metro 
areas,  the  corresponding  figure  is  only  28  percent. 

A falling  unemployment  rate  would  be  expected  to  benefit  "other"  families,  90  percent  of  whom 
are  married-couple  families  in  nonmetro  areas.  Married-couple  families  with  a husband  and  wife 
of  working  age  generally  have  two  potential  adult  workers.  Even  if  one  spouse  stays  home  to 
take  care  of  children  or  keep  house,  the  other  spouse  is  free  to  look  for  work.  The  number  of 
poor  other  families  in  nonmetro  areas  declined  by  about  225,000  between  1 986  ar>d  1 988.  The 
change  in  the  number  of  poor  families  headed  by  women  was  negligible  and  statistically  insignifi- 
cant. 

The  recent  decline  in  nonmetro  poverty  rates  does  not  mean  that  rural  poverty  has  ceased  to  be 
a problem  in  rural  areas.  The  no^^:metro  poverty  rate  remained  3.8  percentage  points  above  the 
metro  rate  in  1983.  The  nonmetro  poverty  rate  has  also  been  consistently  close  to  the  high  rate 
for  central  cities.  'Hie  overall  nonmetro  poverty  high  rate  was  2.3  percentage  points  higher  in 
1 988  than  in  1 979,  just  before  the  severe  recessions  of  the  early  1 980’s. 

Each  population  group  had  a higher  poverty  rate  in  nonmetro  than  metro  areas  in  1 988.  Blacks 
and  families  headed  by  women  had  particularly  high  poverty  rates  in  nonmetro  areas,  about  40 
percent,  and  28  percent  of  nonmetro  unrelated  individuals  wore  poor  in  1968.  More  than  30  per- 
cent of  poor  unrelated  individuals  in  nonmetro  areas  are  elderly  women  livir^  alone. 

The  recent  decline  in  the  nonmeiro  poveny  rate  represents  the  first  real  progress  against  rural 
poverty  since  the  recessions  of  the  early  1380's.  High  unemployment  during  those  recessions 
caused  both  metro  and  nonmetro  poverty  rates  to  escalate.  In  1981,  newly  tightened  eligibility 
requirements  for  welfare  payments  contributed  to  the  poverty  piobiem.  Prices  increased  more 
rapidly  than  income  during  the  recessions.  Thus,  the  official  poverty  levels,  which  are  adjusted 
by  the  Consumer  Price  index,  rose  faster  than  income,  and  the  portion  of  people  with  income 
below  the  poverty  level  increased. 

[For  further  information,  contact  Robert  Hoppe,  202/786-1547.} 
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Poverty 


Nonmetro  poverty  lower  in  1 988 
than  in  1 986  . . . 

Blacks  and  families  headed  by  women  most 
likely  to  live  in  poverty 


Percentage  in  poverty 
50  r 


•Difference  significant  at  the  95* percent  levei. 
••Difference  significant  at  the  90-percent  level. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


But  still  higher  than  metro  poverty 

Metro-nonmetro  poverty  gap  especially  high 
for  blacks,  families  headed  by  women,  and 
unrelated  individuals 
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•Difference  significant  at  the  95-percent  level. 
Source:  Cu.rent  Population  Survey. 


U.S.  poverty  rates 

Nonmetro  poverty  drops  sharply  but  still  high  in  late  1980’s 


Percentage  of  population  In  poverty 
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Population 


Nonmetro  Population  Growth  Improves 


Nonmetro  population 
growth  began  to 
increase  in  1986,  edg- 
ing up  slightly  each  year 
to  1988,  after  its  steep 
slide  in  the  first  half  of 
the  decade.  Even  in 
this  period  of  recovery, 
there  was  widespread 
variation,  with  counties 
that  depend  on  mining 
and  agriculture  losing 
population  and  retire- 
ment counties  gaining  at 
a rate  well  above  the 
national  average. 


Nonmetro  population  growth  has  begun  a slow  recovery,  after  dedining  during  1980-86.  in 
1 980-82,  nonmetro  population  growth  slowed  to  0.8  percent  per  year,  while  the  metro  popuia- 
t'on  showed  little  change  in  its  annual  1 i>ercent  growth  rate. 

The  recession  of  the  early  1980’s  slowed  both  metro  and  nonmetro  population  growth  during 
1 982-84.  By  1 984-86,  the  metro  population  was  recovering  from  the  recession,  growing  at  its 
fastest  annual  rates  for  the  decade.  Nonmetro  growth,  however,  continued  its  slump  because  of 
lingering  effects  of  the  farm  crisis  and  the  decline  in  oil  and  mining,  both  extractive  IrKlustries 
with  substantial  nonmetro  employment.  Metro  areas  grew  at  more  than  2.5  percent  during  1984- 
86,  but  nonmetro  areas,  at  their  lowest  point  of  the  1980*s,  grew  by  less  than  0.5  percent. 

According  to  recent  data,  however,  the  nonmetro  population  growth  began  to  pick  up  in  1986, 
reaching  a growth  rate  of  0.8  percent  for  1986-88.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  alt  nonmetro  coun- 
ties declined  in  these  2 years,  but  those  counties  contain^  only  40  percent  of  the  nonmetro  pop- 
ulation and  collectively  lost  an  estimated  486,000  people.  Twenty  percent  of  nonmetro  counties 
grew  faster  than  the  national  rate  of  1 .9  percent,  adding  an  estimated  764,000  to  the  nonmetro 
population  between  1 986  and  1 988. 

The  regions  with  the  greatest  loss  during  1986-88  were  in  the  southern  Appalachian  coal  fields 
and  southern  Great  Plains.  Each  lost  both  metro  and  nonmetro  population,  with  the  rionmetro 
populations  declining  more  rapidly.  Both  regions  depend  on  agriculture  and  mining  employment. 
Nonmetro  counties  that  earned  20  percent  or  more  of  their  income  from  mining  lost  3 percent  of 
their  total  population  during  1986-88. 

The  fastest  growing  rx)nmetro  counties  during  1986-88  were  in  Florida  and  the  Southwest  The 
nonmetro  parts  of  both  these  areas  grew  at  more  than  five  times  the  national  rate.  These  coun- 
ties tend  to  be  adjacent  to  metro  areas,  and  many  are  retirement  destinations.  Nonmetro  coun- 
ties considered  to  be  retirement  areas  are  scattered  throughout  the  United  States  and,  as  a 
whole,  grew  by  more  than  3 percent  in  the  same  period. 

Whether  the  recent  recovery  in  nonmetro  growth  continues  will  depend  largely  on  the  economies 
of  the  more  isolated  nonmetro  counties.  Counties  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area  rely  heavily  on 
manufacturing,  agriculture,  and  extractive  industries  for  the  health  of  their  local  eoonomy . Non- 
metro counties  adjacent  to  metro  areas  have  access  to  metro  employment  opportunities  and  are 
growing  at  a faster  rate  than  nonadjacent  counties.  However,  adjacent  counties*  growth  and 
their  reliance  on  metro  employment  increase  the  likelihood  that  some  of  them  will  be  redefined 
as  suburban  metro  counties  after  the  1 990  Census. 

[For  further  mformatior).  contact  Margaret  Butlor  or  Linda  Swanson,  202/786- 1534.] 
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Nonmetro  population  growth  rate  up 

Nonmetro  growth  rates  have  begun  to  recover  slightly  after  sharp 
downward  trend  in  mtd-1980’s 


Local  economy  drives  population  change 

Retirement-destination  nonmetro  counties  grew  most  during  1986-88 
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Nonmetro  Areas  With  Urban  Settings 
Remain  Attractive  in  the  1980’s 


People  moved  out  of 
remote  nonmetro  coun- 
ties at  an  increasing 
rate  as  the  1980's  pro- 
gressed. However,  dur- 
ing 1386-88,  counties 
near  metro  areas 
became  even  more 
attractive  to  migrants. 
Nonmetro  retirement 
counties  continue  to 
have  the  highest  gain 
from  net  migration  of 
any  type  of  county  in  the 
Nation. 


A prolonged  period  of  net  outmigration  for  the  nonmetro  United  States  began  in  1983  and  con* 
tinued  into  1 988,  the  last  year  for  which  county  migration  data  are  available.  During  1 983* 

88,  nonmetro  counties  averaged  a O.Vpercent  loss  each  year  due  to  net  outmigration.  This  loss 
was  a product  of  outmigration  from  more  remote  nonmetro  counties,  offset  to  a significant  extent 
by  Inmigration  to  nonmetro  counties  next  to  metro  areas. 

The  more  remote  counties  lost  more  than  1 percent  of  their  population  to  migration  between 
1986  and  1988.  Nonmetro  counties  adjacent  to  metro  areas,  however,  attracted  more  migrants 
than  they  lost  throughout  the  decade,  rising  to  0.6  percent  during  1986-88. 

The  expressed  desire  for  a rural  setting  In  which  to  live  and  raise  children,  held  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  “rural  renaissance”  of  the  1 970’s,  may  not  have  entirely  disappeared  in  the  1 980's. 
Among  nonmetro  counties  adjacent  to  metro  areas,  those  least  densely  settled  (no  places  over 
2,500  in  population)  had  a numerical  net  gain  of  migrants  nearly  equal  to  that  of  more  densely 
settled  counties.  Because  rural  counties  have  a relatively  small  population  base,  the  movement 
of  people  into  sparsely  settled  counties  resulted  in  a net  migration  rate  three  times  as  high,  at 
1 .5  percent,  as  the  rate  of  densely  settled  counties. 

One  reason  for  the  net  loss  in  many  nonadjacent  counties  Is  their  economy.  An  almost  solid 
block  of  nonmetro  counties  with  net  outmigration  runs  from  north  to  south  in  mid-America,  where 
only  scattered  cities  offer  alternate  sources  of  employment  to  shrinking  employment  in  the  tradi- 
tional resource-oriented  rural  industries.  The  northern  Great  Plains  depends  on  agriculture  and 
ranching,  and  the  economies  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  revolve  around  agriculture,  mining, 
and  timber.  Counties  from  the  southern  Great  Plains  to  west  Texas  rely  heavily  on  agriculture 
and  mining,  including  oil  extraction. 

Retirement  and  recreation  areas  generally  found  in  scenic  and  warm  regions  continue  to  attract 
migrants.  Their  success  in  attracting  migrants  spurred  growth  along  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the 
Southwest  and  Florida,  and  in  the  Ozarks,  Blue  Ridge,  and  Smoky  Mountains. 

Although  nonmetro  counties  continue  to  lose  population  through  outmigration,  the  rate  is  quickly 
approaching  zero,  according  to  recent  sample  data  for  migration  from  March  1988  to  March 
1989.  The  rate  of  net  migration  loss  remains  highest  for  young  adults  age  20-24.  That  non- 
metro areas  gained  more  migrants  age  55  and  over  than  they  lost  confirms  the  fact  that  many 
Am  ricans  still  favor  rural  areas  as  places  to  retire. 

Rates  of  net  outmigration  for  nonmetro  areas  were  higher  in  the  1 980's  for  people  with  more  edu- 
cation. In  1988-89,  for  the  first  time  since  mid-decade,  more  adults  (age  25-64)  with  a high 
school  education  or  less  moved  into  nonmetro  areas  than  moved  out.  The  rate  of  loss  slowed 
only  Hlightly  among  the  college-educated,  indicating  that  the  difficulty  nonmetro  areas  have  had 
in  attracting  and  retaining  highly  educated  people  persists. 

[For  further  information,  contact  Linda  Swanson  or  Margaret  Butter.  202/766-  1534.J 
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Nonmetro  losses  from  migration  widespread 

Nonmetro  counties  in  heartiand  were  especiaiiy  hard  hit  by  residents 
moving  away 


I I Metro  counties 

HI  Net  inmigration  of  0.59  percent 
or  more.  1986-88 

231  Net  inmigration  of  0.58  percent 
or  less,  1986-88 

C3  Net  outmigration.  1986-88 


U.S.  average  = 0.59  percent,  1986-88 


Movement  out  of  nonn:etro  counti^ds 
continues 

Nonmetro  net  migration  ioss  since  1983  has 
been  driven  by  diminishing  popuiarity  of 
remote  areas 

Annual  net  migration  rate 

0.6  r 
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nonmetro  nonmetro 


Nonmetro  areas  lose  better 
educated  people 

Nonmetro  areas  attracted  aduits  with  a high 
schooi  education  or  iess  during  1988-89,  but 
lost  those  with  college  education 

Percent  population  change  by  education  level 
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Appendix  I;  Data  Sources 


Macroeconomic 

Conditions 


Employment  and 
Earnings 


Income  and  Poverty 


Population  Growth 
and  Migration 


Assessing  the  changing  conditions  and  trends  in  rural  America  is  complicated  by  the  need  to 
use  a variety  of  data  sources  for  monitoring  demographic  and  economic  patterns.  Because  dif- 
ferent  sources  of  data  are  intended  for  different  purposes  and  employ  different  c finitic  'A  and  collec- 
tion methods,  they  sometimes  produce  contradictory  statistics  and  may  lead  to  differen.  interpreta- 
tens.  Describing  rural  conditions:  therefore,  necessitates  piecing  together  general  trends  from 
many  sources  of  information. 

The  economic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic  changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  are 
derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation,  including  the  Consumer  and  Producer 
Price  Indexes,  and  employment  and  unemployment  data  are  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National  income  and  product  account  information 
on  capital  investment,  gross  national  product,  and  net  exports  is  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  information  relating  to  monetary  policy, 
including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign  exchange  rates,  and  data  on  industrial  production 
are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 

Data  on  nonmetro  employment,  unemployment,  and  earnings  come  from  three  sources.  The 
monthly  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  provides  detailed  information  on  the  labor  force,  employment,  unemploy- 
ment, and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  metro  and  nonmetro  population.  The  CPS  derives 
estimates  based  on  a national  sample  of  about  58,000  households  that  are  representative  of  the 
U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  of  age  and  over.  Labor  force  information  is 
based  on  respondents'  activity  during  1 week  each  month. 

BLS  county-level  employment  data  are  taken  from  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State 
surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  which  are  then  benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS. 

Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  levels,  annual  average  BLS  and  CPS  estimates  are  the  same. 

The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment 
for  individual  counties. 

The  BEA  employment  data,  unlike  the  household  data  collected  by  the  OPS  and  BLS,  provide 
establishment  data  on  the  number  of  jobs  rather  than  the  number  of  workers.  The  BEA  data  are 
taken  primarily  from  administrative  reports  filed  by  employers  covered  under  unemployment 
insurance  laws  and  from  information  obtained  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Thus,  jobs  and  earnings  for  these  jobs  are  counted  at  the  place  of  work 
and  are  based  on  a virtual  universal  count  rather  than  a sample.  The  BEA  data  provide  detailed 
information  on  the  number  and  type  of  jobs,  earnings  by  industry,  and  sources  and  amounts  of 
income  at  the  county  level.  A shortcoming  of  the  BEA  data  is  the  2-year  lag  between  when  they 
are  collected  and  when  they  are  available  for  analysis. 

Each  of  these  data  sets  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  CPS  furnishes  detailed 
employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions  of  the 
Nation.  The  BEA  provides  estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs  and  earnings  by  industry  for  individ- 
ual county  areas.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  employment  data  than  the  other  two  series,  but 
offers  very  current  and  timely  employment  and  unemployment  information  at  the  county  level. 
While  these  data  sources  are  likely  to  provide  different  estimates  of  employment  conditions  at 
any  point  in  time,  they  generally  indicate  similar  trends. 

Each  March,  supplemental  questions  are  added  to  the  CPS  to  obtain  information  on  money  income 
and  poverty  status  of  families  and  persons  in  the  United  States  during  the  previous  year.  Data 
are  collected  for  the  amount  and  sources  of  income,  including  wage  and  salary  earnings,  self- 
employment  income,  and  transfer  payments.  Information  on  family  size  and  income  is  used  to 
estimate  the  number  of  families  and  individuals  in  poverty  based  on  official  guidelines  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Demographic  data  are  available  to  examine  the  distribu- 
tion of  income  and  the  characteristics  of  the  poverty  populations  in  metro  and  nonmetro  areas. 

Population  counts,  births,  deaths,  and  net  migration  are  estimated  at  the  county  level  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Rates  of  population  change  and  of  net  migration  are  calculated  using  this 
county  estimates  data  seriei..  Characteristics  of  migrants  are  drawn  from  the  March  CPS. 
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Appendix  II;  Definitions 


Adjacsnt  and  nonadjacant  nonmatro  countlas;  Nonmetro  counties  that  are  physically  adja- 
cent to  one  or  more  metro  areas  and  have  at  least  2 percent  of  the  employed  labor  force  com- 
muting to  work  in  a central  metro  county.  All  other  nonmetro  counties  are  classified  as  nonadja- 
cent. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part-time  but  want  full-time 
work  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

County  type  classification:  A USDA  classification  of  nonmatro  counties  by  principal  economic 
activity  or  demographic  base,  such  as  farming-,  manufacturing-,  or  mining-dependent,  persistent 
poverty,  or  retirement  destination,  among  others. 

Earnings:  The  sum  of  wages  and  salaries,  other  labor  income,  and  proprietor’s  income. 

Wages  and  salaries  include  commissions,  tips,  bonuses,  and  in-kind  payments  that  represent 
income  to  the  employee.  Wages  and  salaries  are  measured  before  deductions  such  as  Social 
Security  contributions  and  union  dues.  Other  laoor  income  consists  primarily  of  omployer  contri- 
butions to  private  pension  and  welfare  funds,  including  privately  administered  workers’  compensa- 
tion funds. 

Family:  Tvfo  or  more  people  residing  together  who  are  related  by  birth,  marriage,  or  adoption. 

Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal 
Reserve  publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  U.S  foreign  exchange  rate  based  on  the  rates  of  the 
10  major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Go od«-producing  industries:  Farming,  mining,  construction,  manufacturing,  and  the  com- 
bined category  of  agricultural  sen/ices,  forestry,  fishing,  and  other  industries. 

Gross  national  product  (GNP):  The  dollar  amount  of  final  goods  and  services  produced  by  the 
United  States.  GNP  is  the  sum  of  consumer  spending.  Federal  Government  purchases  of 
goods  and  services,  business  investment,  and  exports  less  the  amount  of  import:.  This  statistic 
is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  following  the  initial  roloase.  Nominal 
GNP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prices.  Real  GNP  measures  final  goods  and 
services  at  1 982  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Income:  The  sum  of  the  amounts  of  money  received  from  (1)  money  wages  or  salary:  (2)  non- 
farm self-employment:  (3)  farm  self-employment:  (4)  Social  Security  or  railroad  rotirement:  (5) 
Supplemental  Security  Income:  (6)  public  assistance  or  welfare  payments:  (7)  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  rental:  (8)  veterans  payments  or  unemployment  and  workers’  componsatton;  (9)  pri- 
vate or  government  employee  pensions:  or  (10)  alimony,  child  support,  and  other  periodic 


Inflation  rate:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are 
reported  on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The  two 
major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  noninsti- 
tutional  population  1 6 years  and  older. 

Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  irx:lude  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  c containing  sev- 
eral smaller  cities  totaling  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area  population  of  at  least  1 00,000. 
Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they  are  economically  and  socially  inte- 
grated with  the  core  county.  Metro  areas  are  divided  into  central  cities  and  areas  outside  central 
cities  (suburbs).  Throughout  this  publication,  urban  and  metro  have  been  used  interchangeably 
to  refer  to  people  or  places  within  MSA's. 
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Not  migration:  Ttie  number  of  people  who  moved  into  an  area  minus  the  number  of  people 
who  moved  out  of  that  area  over  a given  period  of  time.  Net  outmigration  indicates  that  more 
people  moved  out  than  in.  Net  inmigration  means  that  an  area  gained  more  migrants  than  it  lost. 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  of  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication, 
rural  and  nonmetro  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of  MSA*s. 

Per  capita  Income:  The  mean,  or  average,  income  available  to  eve^  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  a particular  group.  It  is  computed  by  dividing  total  income  of  the  group  by  the  population  in 
that  group. 

Poverty:  A person  is  in  poverty  if  his  or  her  family's  money  income  is  below  the  official  poverty 
threshold  appropriate  for  the  size  and  type  of  family.  Different  thresholds  exist  for  elderly  and 
nonelderly  unrelated  individuals,  for  two-person  families  with  and  without  elderly  heads,  and  for 
families  of  different  sizes  and  numbers  of  children.  The  poverty  threshold  for  a family  of  four 
was  $12,092  in  1988.  The  thresholds  are  adjusted  annually  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to 
reflect  inflation. 

Producer  Price  Index  for  finished  goods  (PPI):  A measure  o<  average  producer  prices  of  fin- 
ished goods  underlying  the  retail  prices  for  a^pecific  period  compared  against  a benchmark 
period. 

Real  earnings:  The  value  of  earnings  adjusted  to  reflect  price  changes.  Earnings  in  1982  and 
1986  were  adjusted  using  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  personal  consumption  expenditures  to 
reflect  their  value  as  of  1 987.  With  the  deflator  valued  at  1 00  for  1 987,  the  deflators  for  1 982 
and  1 986  were  83.7  and  95.6. 

Rural-urban  continuum  code:  A 10-part  classification  scheme  that  distinguishes  metro  coun- 
ties by  size  and  nonmetro  counties  by  degree  of  urbanization  and  proximity  to  a metro  area. 

Service-producing  industries:  Transportation  and  public  utilities;  wholesale  and  retail  trade; 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  services  (including  hotel,  business,  health,  legal,  and  other 
services);  and  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  and  government  enterprises. 

Unrelated  individuals:  People  who  do  not  live  with  relatives.  An  unrelated  individual  may  live 
alone,  with  nonrelatives,  or  in  group  quarters  with  no  relatives.  Ijodgers  or  resident  employees 
with  no  relatives  in  the  household  are  also  unrelated  individuals.  (Inmates  of  institutions  are  not 
classified  as  unrelated  individuals.) 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor 
force. 
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Appendix  table  1 — Nonmetro  and  metro  employment  statistics:  Annual  averages 


Labor 

Labor  force 

Employment 

Unemploy- 

Unemployment 

Adjusted 

Year 

force 

participation 

ment 

rate 

unemployment 

4 

rate 

rate 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Islonmetro: 

1989 

26,209 

63.2 

24,718 

1,491 

5.7 

9.1 

1988 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

1987 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

1,799 

7.2 

11.3 

1986 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

1985 

24,781 

61.2 

22,700 

2,081 

8.4 

13.0 

‘:984 

34,725 

62.1 

31,930 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

1983 

34,156 

61.8 

30,696 

3,460 

10.1 

14.9 

1982 

33,740 

61.7 

30,335 

3,405 

10.1 

14.9 

1981 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

1980 

32,512 

61.7 

30,150 

2,362 

7.3 

10.7 

1979 

31,716 

61.5 

29,916 

1.800 

5.7 

8.5 

1978 

31,682 

61.5 

29,844 

1,837 

5.8 

8.8 

1977 

30.307 

60.5 

28,317 

1,990 

6.6 

9.8 

1976 

29,190 

59.6 

27,150 

2,040 

7.0 

10.2 

1975 

28,386 

59.2 

26,126 

2,260 

8.0 

11.6 

Metro: 

1989 

97,660 

67.4 

92,624 

5,036 

5.2 

7.5 

1988 

96,260 

66.9 

91,141 

5,119 

5.3 

7.9 

198  V 

94,764 

66.6 

89,138 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

198f 

92,665 

66.2 

86,508 

6.157 

6.6 

9.5 

1985 

90,684 

65.9 

84,453 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

1984 

78,819 

65.4 

73,076 

5,743 

7.3 

10.4 

1983 

77,394 

65.1 

70,137 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

1982 

76.465 

65.1 

69,192 

7,273 

9.5 

13.1 

1981 

73,301 

64.9 

67,825 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

1980 

72,207 

64.8 

67,120 

5,087 

7.0 

9.5 

1979 

71,192 

64.7 

67,029 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

1978 

68,738 

64.0 

64,529 

4,210 

6.1 

8.4 

1977 

67,094 

63.1 

62,229 

4,866 

7.3 

9.8 

1976 

65,584 

62.5 

60,335 

5,248 

8.0 

10.6 

1975 

64.227 

62.1 

58,657 

5,570 

8.7 

11.5 

Note:  Beginning  in  1 985,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1 980  Census. 

’ Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  indude  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source;  Bureau  of  the  Certsus,  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  2—  Employment  by  industry  and  region 


Region  and  Total Metro Nonmetro 


Industry 

1982-86 

1986-87 

1982-86 

1986-87 

1982-86 

1986-87 

Average  annual  percentage  change 

United  States 

2.8 

2.9 

3.1 

3.0 

1.6 

2.5 

Goods-producing  industries 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

.8 

.2 

1.7 

Farming  ^ 

-.3 

1.2 

1.3 

2.4 

-1 .5 

.2 

Mining 

-6.5 

-5.7 

-5.7 

-6.2 

-7.6 

-5.1 

Construction 

5.8 

3.6 

6.6 

3.6 

2.9 

3.7 

Manufacturing 

.3 

.4 

— 

-.2 

1.4 

2.6 

Service-producing  Industries 

3.5 

3.5 

3.7 

3.6 

2.4 

2.9 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

1.4 

2.8 

1.5 

3.0 

.8 

2.2 

Wholesale  trade 

1.9 

1.8 

2.3 

1.9 

-.6 

1.3 

Retail  trade 

3.4 

2.7 

3.6 

2.7 

2.3 

2.7 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 

5.3 

3.2 

5.5 

3.5 

4.6 

1.5 

Services  ^ 

5.1 

5.5 

5.3 

5.6 

3.9 

5.0 

Government 

1,5 

1.8 

1.5 

1.9 

1.2 

1.6 

Northeast 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

3.8 

Goods-producing  industries 

.4 

.6 

.3 

.3 

1.0 

2.8 

Farming  ^ 

1.6 

2.4 

2.5 

3.0 

-.2 

1.1 

Mining 

-3.5 

-3.9 

-2.0 

-3.6 

-5.7 

-4.4 

Construction 

8.3 

7.9 

8.1 

7.5 

9.5 

11.1 

Manufacturing 

-1.5 

-1.7 

-1.6 

-2.0 

-.4 

1.0 

Service-producing  industries 

3.5 

3.4 

3.5 

3.3 

3.5 

4.2 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

1.0 

3.0 

.9 

2.8 

1.9 

5.5 

Wholesale  trade 

2.4 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

1.6 

2.6 

Retail  trade 

3.6 

2.2 

3.6 

2.0 

4.1 

4.0 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 

4.7 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

6.0 

3.7 

Services  ^ 

4.9 

4.7 

4.9 

4.7 

4.6 

5.4 

Government 

1.2 

1.7 

1.2 

1.6 

1.2 

2.6 

Midwest 

2.3 

2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

1.2 

2.3 

Goods-producing  industries 

.8 

.8 

1.2 

.4 

.1 

1.5 

Farming  ^ 

-.9 

-.8 

.7 

.2 

-1.5 

-1.1 

Mining 

-3.6 

-3.7 

-1.7 

-2.8 

-4.6 

-4.2 

Construction 

4.3 

6.1 

6.0 

6.6 

.3 

4.9 

Manufacturing 

.6 

— 

.3 

-.9 

1.9 

3.2 

Service-producing  industries 

2.9 

3.6 

3.2 

3.8 

1.8 

2.8 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

1.4 

3.1 

1.5 

3.4 

.9 

2.2 

Wholesale  trade 

1.1 

2.7 

1.8 

3.1 

-1.4 

.9 

Retail  trade 

2.5 

3.5 

3.0 

3.8 

1.0 

2.5 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 

3.7 

3.2 

3.9 

3.7 

3.2 

1.0 

Services  ^ 

4.6 

5.1 

4.9 

5.2 

3.4 

4.8 

Government 

1.3 

1.6 

1.3 

1.6 

1.3 

1.5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  '-Continued 
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Appendix  table  2—  Employment  by  industry  and  regloiv- Continued 


Region  and  Total Metro Nonmetro 


industry 

1982-86 

1986-87 

1982-86 

1986-87 

1982-86 

1986-87 

South 

2.9 

Avoraga  annual  paicantaga  change 
2.7  3.3  2.8  1 .5 

2.4 

GoodS'producing  industries 

.8 

.5 

1.2 

-.2 

*“** 

1.6 

Farming  ^ 

-1.1 

1.1 

.8 

1.8 

-2.2 

.6 

Mining 

-7.2 

-7.3 

-6.6 

-7.9 

-8.1 

-6.5 

Construction 

4.9 

.5 

5.3 

-.2 

3.6 

2.8 

Manufacturing 

.7 

1.1 

.3 

.3 

1.4 

2.6 

Service-producing  industries 

3.7 

3.5 

4.0 

3.6 

2.6 

2.9 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

1.5 

3.2 

1.6 

3.5 

.9 

2.5 

Wholesale  trade 

1.4 

1.1 

1.7 

1.2 

-.2 

1.0 

Retail  trade 

3.9 

2.8 

4.2 

2.7 

3.0 

2.9 

Finance,  Insurance,  real  estate 

6.3 

2.5 

6.5 

2.6 

5.3 

1.6 

Services  ^ 

5.4 

5.9 

5.8 

6.1 

3.9 

5.2 

Government 

1.5 

1.9 

1.6 

2.1 

1.0 

1.4 

West 

3.5 

3.3 

3.8 

3.5 

1.9 

2.2 

Goods-producing  industries 

2.3 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

.2 

1.4 

Farming  ^ 

1.2 

3.6 

1.7 

4.2 

.3 

2.6 

Mining 

-7.5 

-2.5 

-5.7 

-2.9 

-9.4 

-2.2 

Construction 

6.9 

3.1 

8.0 

3.8 

1.5 

-1.0 

Manufacturing 

1.7 

2.7 

1.5 

2.7 

2.7 

2.5 

Service-producing  industries 

3.9 

3.5 

4.1 

3.7 

2.6 

2.5 

-.1 

Transportaion  and  public  utilities 

1.7 

1.7 

2.1 

2.0 

-.1 

Wholesale  trade 

3.2 

1.1 

3.6 

.9 

-.9 

2.5 

Retail  trade 

3.3 

2.3 

3.5 

2.4 

2.0 

1.7 

Finance,  insurance,  reai  estate 

6.2 

2.8 

6.4 

3.0 

4.8 

.9 

Services  ^ 

5.6 

6.1 

5.7 

6.3 

4.4 

4.8 

Government 

1.7 

2.0 

1.7 

2.1 

1.7 

1.7 

_ « None  or  negiigibie. 

' Includes  farming,  agricultural  services,  forestry,  and  fisheries. 

^ Includes  hotel,  business,  health,  legal,  and  other  services. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Overview 


Rural  Areas  Join  Nation  in  Economic 
Siowdown 

Tha  rata  of  job  growth  in  rural  araas  declinad  during  the  last  quarter  of  1 989  and  the  first  of 
1990.  indicating  that  rural  areas  have  not  escaped  the  slowdown  in  the  national  economy 
indicated  by  slower  gross  national  product  (GNP)  growth.  When  measured  by  change  in 
employment,  however,  the  rural  economy  has  not  slowed  as  quickly  or  as  much  as  the  uiban 
economy.  We  use  employment  growth  as  an  indicator  of  change  in  the  level  of  economic  activ- 
ity in  rural  areas,  because  no  measure  equivalent  to  the  GNP  is  computed  at  subnational  levels. 

Local  economic  conditions,  as  always,  vary  considerably  across  the  country.  The  map  of 
employment  growth  in  rural  areas  during  1989  reveals  a patchwork  pattern  of  growth  and 
decline.  Nevertheless,  county-level  data  on  employment  growth  indicate  that  the  economy  in  all 
types  of  rural  counties  and  regions  is  slowing.  Even  counties  bordering  metropolitan  areas  that 
benefited  earlier  in  the  1980’s  from  a spillover  of  urban  economic  activity  are  now  doing  no  bet- 
ter than  more  remote  rural  counties,  probably  because  of  the  even  more  pronounced  slowdown 
in  the  urban  economy. 

The  slowing  employment  growth,  however,  has  not  necessarily  meant  workers  are  worse  off.  In 
both  rural  and  urban  areas,  job  growth  was  accompanied  in  the  first  quarter  of  1990  by  stable, 
not  higher,  unemployment  rates  when  compared  with  tha  same  quarter  in  1989.  Adjusted  unem- 
ployment rates,  which  take  into  consideratton  discouraged  workers,  have  also  remained  essen- 
tially unchanged  in  both  areas. 

We  do  not  totally  understand  why  the  job  slowdown  has  not  led  to  increased  joblessness.  One 
factor  is  almost  certainiy  that  excess  labor  often  associated  with  slow  job  growth  has  been 
reduced  by  slowing  growth  in  the  labor  force.  The  number  of  teenagers  reaching  working  age 
has  declined  markedly.  About  a half  millton  or  13  percent  fewer  babies  were  born  in  1972  (those 
who  will  reach  age  18  this  year)  than  just  2 years  before.  In  rural  areas,  continuing  outmigration 
reduces  the  number  of  workers  and  therefore  joblessness.  But  with  the  slowing  of  urban  employ' 
ment  growth,  that  outlet  for  excess  rural  workers  is  likely  to  become  insignificant. 

Steady  levels  of  joblessness,  while  good  news,  say  nothing  about  an  equally  important  issue  for 
workers,  whether  or  not  real  wages  are  improving.  That  issue  cannot  bo  addressed  until  wage 
data  became  available  in  1991. 

Rural  employment  change, 1988-89 

Rural  America’s  job  picture  mixed,  but  generally  better  than  national  average 


The  Slower  rate  of 
national  economic 
growth  has  now  spread 
to  rural  areas. 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Economic  Slowdown  Softens  Job 
Growth 


First  half  employment 
gains  were  weak,  but 
reviving  manufacturing 
production  should 
strengthen  second  half 
job  growth.  However, 
moderate  economic 
growth  and  lower  infla- 
tion may  allow  interest 
rates  to  decline. 


With  intarast  ratas  ramaining  ralativaly  high,  tha  ganaral  aconomy  graw  only  modarataly  in 
tha  first  half  of  1 990.  Sinca  January,  intarast  ratas  hava  baan  fairly  stabla,  with  tha  prima 
rata  about  1 .5  parcantaga  points  balow  tha  1 1 .5-parcant  mid-1 989  paak.  Howavar,  tha  prima 
rata  ramainad  about  2 parcantaga  points  abova  its  1987  laval  of  8.2  parcant,  tha  low  point  for 
tha  1980's  aconomic  axpansion. 

Daspita  a softaning  aconomy,  inflation  unaxpactadly  rosa  in  tha  first  quartar  of  1990,  kaaping 
intarast  ratas  up.  Unusual  avants  (Dacambar’s  cold  snap  and  Fabruary's  aarly  spring-fashion 
introduction)  wara  largaly  rasponsibla  for  inflation’s  tamporary  accalaration.  Inflation  growth  has 
sinca  modaratad.  Although  tha  Fadaral  Rasarva  is  still  committad  to  radudng  inflation,  tha  cur- 
rant lowar  inflation  rata  should  allow  tha  Fad  to  cautiously  aasa  rastrictions  on  monay  supply 
and  cradit  growth,  with  tha  probabla  rasult  that  intarast  ratas  would  adga  down. 

Employment  Sectors  Show  Varied  Movement 

Nonagricultural  employment  growth  slowed  during  the  first  5 months  of  the  year.  The  monthly 
gains  wore  erratic,  primarily  rosutting  from  unusual  weather.  Overall  employmont  added 
361,000  jobs  in  January,  slowed  to  23,000  jobs  in  April,  but  rose  again  by  155,000  jobs  in  May. 
The  average  monthly  gain  for  the  first  5 months  of  1 990  was  21 2,000,  compared  with  242,000 
jobs  a year  earlier. 

The  service  sector  (which  includes  transportation  and  utilities;  wholesale  and  retail  trade; 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  business  and  itealth  services;  and  government)  dominated 
employmont  gains  throughout  1989.  Job  gains  in  health  services  lad  all  industries.  From  May 
1 989  to  May  1 990,  more  than  a third  of  the  now  private  sector  jobs  wore  in  health  sonricos. 

Other  service  industries  exporioncod  different  growth  patterns.  Accounting  for  only  3 percent  of 
total  nonagricultural  employmont,  the  Federal  Govornmont  was  responsible  for  nearly  32  per- 
cent of  the  employment  gain  batwoon  January  and  May,  a further  sign  of  a slowdown  in  tha  over- 
all economy.  Temporary  census-worker  hirings  more  than  accounted  for  the  Federal  employ- 
ment change  in  the  first  5 months  of  1 990.  Retail  trade  employmont  slid  with  saving  goods  pro- 
duction. About  55,000  jobs  wara  lost  in  general  merchandise  stores  during  the  first  5 months  of 
1990. 

Although  service  sector  employmont  is  almost  four  times  larger,  goods  producing  employmont 
(manufacturing,  construction,  and  mining)  responds  faster  to  overall  business  cycle  movements. 
During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1989,  gross  national  product  (GNP)  growth  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  only  1 .1  percent,  rising  to  1 .9  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1 990.  Between  September 
and  May,  goods-producing  payroll  employment  declined  in  7 of  the  9 months.  The  major  excep- 
tion was  February  1990,  when  unseasonably  warm  weather  spurred  additional  construction 
employment. 

Within  the  goods-producing  industries,  75  percent  of  the  jobs  are  found  in  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tor, but  manufacturing  jobs  represent  only  18  percent  of  total  employmont.  During  1984-86,  as 
real  economic  growth  slowed  from  6.8  to  2.7  percent,  manufacturing  employmont  lost  about 
400,000  jobs  nationally.  By  March  1989,  however,  durable  and  nondurable  goods  employment 
hed  recovered  to  a postrecession  high  as  real  GNP  growth  averaged  3.7  percent  between  1987 
and  1989.  Since  March  1989,  manufacturing  employment  has  contracted  by  1 .7  percent,  or  a 
loss  of  335,000  factory  jobs.  Several  industries  have  experienced  substantial  job  loss:  electrical 
equipment  (85.000).  motor  vehicles  (55.000).  apparel  (50.000),  fabricated  metals  (35.000).  and 
textile  mills  (25,000). 

Despite  February’s  spurt,  only  30,000  jobs  were  added  to  construction  between  May  1989  and 
May  1990,  for  an  annual  growth  rate  of  just  over  0.5  percentage  point.  Mining  showed  steady 
improvement  during  that  period,  up  by  almost  35,000  jobs,  or  about  5 percent  over  the  previous 
year. 
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Natianal  Economic  Conditions 


Personal  Incoms  Growth  Slows 

Personal  income  continues  to  Qf®*'*  but  inflation  has  eroded  much  c#  the  increase.  Nominal  per- 
sonal income  increased  8.9  percent  in  1989.  Growth  improved  from  late  1989  to  early  1990;  a 
third-<juarter  5.3-percent  annual  rate  rase  to  an  annualized  7-percent  rate  during  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1 989  and  increased  to  almost  9 percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1990.  in  inflation-adjusted 
terms,  however,  personal  income  growth  slowed.  For  example,  annualized  real  growth  in  per 
capita  disposable  income  fell  from  3.3  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1989  to  1 .3  percent  in  the 
fourth  quarter  and  maintained  that  rate  through  the  first  quarter  of  1990.  Since  1982.  real  per 
capita  disposable  income  has  annually  grown  an  average  2.6  percent. 

Outlook:  Continued  Moderate  Growth 

The  general  economy  is  likely  to  grow  at  a moderate  rate  in  the  second  half  of  1990.  Declining 
inflation  combined  with  moderate  economic  growth  should  ease  pressure  on  interest  rates.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  is  also  likely  to  fall  slightly.  With  the  lower  value  of  the  dollar  and  expected 
higher  foreign  economic  growth,  exports  are  likely  to  lead  overall  growth  throughout  the  rest  of 
1990. 

Moderate  economic  growth,  lower  interest  rates,  and  an  improved  export  outlook  should  gener- 
ally help  support  job  growth,  albeit  at  a slow  rate.  Recent  declines  in  housing  starts  and  a likely 
downturn  in  residential  investment  could  hurt  prospects  for  near-term  construction  job  growth. 
Service  sector  employment  growth  would  have  to  be  strong  for  significant  job  gains  to  occur. 

Implications  for  Urban-Rural  Unemployment 

Preliminary  research  suggests  that  the  export-led  growth  in  the  general  economy  could  berwfit 
rural  areas  slightly  more  than  urban  areas.  Results  indicate  that  in  an  expanding  economy,  rural 
unemployment  rates  tend  to  fall  more  rapidly  than  urban  rates.  This  result  appears  contrary  to 
the  1984-86  experience  of  stalled  rural  unemployment  in  an  expanding  national  economy;  how- 
ever, the  high  value  of  the  dollar  offset  the  benefits  from  the  economic  recovery  during  that 
period. 

Research  also  suggests  that  rural  areas,  more  than  urban  areas,  tend  to  benefit  from  dollar 
depredation  and  the  resulting  export  growth.  With  continued  grovrth  in  the  general  economy, 
dollar  depreciation,  and  export  growth,  the  gap  between  rural  and  urban  unemployment  rates 
could  narrow  over  the  next  year. 

[For  further  mformathn,  contact  Karen  Hamrick  or  Elizabeth  Mxk,  202/786- 1 782.] 


Exchange  rate  and  job  growth 
The  dollar  weakened  in  the  late  1980's . . . 

March  1973’=100 


'Fedtral  Ratafvt  indtx  b«Md  on  trad#-woightea  exchanga  ^atas  ot  10  countrita. 


And  boosted  real  exports,  which  strongly  influenced 
nonagricultural  job  growth 
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Employment 


Rural  employment 
growth  slowed  by 
almost  2 percent  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1 990 
compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1 989, 
extending  a trend  that 
began  in  the  second 
half  of  1989.  Rural 
growth  slowed  most  dur- 
ing 1989  in  the  Midwest 
and  in  farming-depen- 
dent counties. 


Rural  Employment  Growth  Slows 

Rural  employment  growth  dropped  from  3.5  percent  between  the  first  quarters  of  1988  and 
1 989,  to  1 .6  percent  between  1 989  and  1 990.  This  first-quarter  drop  in  the  rural  growth  rate 
is  the  greatest  since  1984-85  when  the  rural  economy  stalled,  according  to  Current  Population 
Survey  (CPS)  estimates.  However,  rural  job  growth  contin  . jd  to  outpace  urban  growth  slightly 
(1 .6  percent  compared  with  0.95  percent)  between  the  first  quarters  of  1 989  and  1 990. 

CPS  data  show  rural  employment  gains  for  all  of  1 989  were  substantial  (3.7  percent),  but  fourth- 
quarter  data  indicate  a slowdown.  Preliminary  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  data  suggest  the 
same  overall  trend  but  show  only  a 2.1 -percent  increase  in  1989.  An  earlier  decline  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1 989  led  to  a slower  rural  growth  rate  during  1 988-89  than  during  1 987-88.  BLS 
data,  consistent  with  CPS  data,  show  rural  employment  growth  exceeding  urban  growth  during 
1 989,  although  BLS  estimates  show  closer  rates.  We  use  both  data  sources  because  BLS  esti- 
mates provide  county-level  data,  and  CPS  furnishes  detailed  demographic  data. 

Job  Picture  Generally  Mixed 

Rural  employment  growth,  according  to  the  county-level  BLS  data,  slowed  in  all  regions  of  the 
country  except  the  West  during  1988-89.  The  greatest  declines  were  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
Midwest.  In  the  Northeast,  slowdowns  in  defense-related  industries  and  financial  services  have 
hit  hard.  In  the  Midwest,  manufacturing  and  agiicuKura  have  declined  substantially. 

Employment  in  the  rural  South  dropped  only  slightly  as  rising  oil  prices  spurred  growth  in  the  oil- 
producing  areas  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana.  However,  employment  growth  in  the  rural 
West  jumped  from  2.2  percent  in  1988  to  4.3  percent  in  1 989.  Much  of  the  western  growth  can 
be  attributed  to  growth  in  retirement  counties  and  the  recovery  of  energy-related  industries.  The 
spillover  of  growth  from  urban  into  rural  areas  may  also  have  contributed.  Employment  in  west- 
ern rural  counties  adjacent  to  metro  areas  grew  5.3  percent  during  1988-89. 

Rural  employment  growth  slo\  'ed  in  all  economic  county  types  except  mining-dependent  coun- 
ties. Employment  growth  in  fanning-  and  manufacturing-dependent  counties  dropped  most 
Retirement-dependerit  counties  dropped  only  slightly.  Employment  in  mining-dependent  coun- 
ties grew  by  2.1  percent  in  1989,  after  a 1988  drop  of  0.4  percent  Employment  in  those  coun- 
ties generally  declined  in  the  1980’s  as  energy  prices  fell  but  grew  as  oil  prices  rose  in  1989. 

Rural  amployment  decline  and  growth  are  more  concentrated  in  a few  States  than  was  the  case 
a few  years  ago.  Rural  employment  stagnated  during  1979-86,  with  an  overall  growth  rate  only 
about  65  percent  of  the  Nation  as  a whole.  BLS  estimates  indicate,  however,  that  30  percent 
(727)  of  rural  counties  had  higher  than  average  employment  growth  rates  during  this  period. 
Forty-eight  percent  (1 ,1 46)  of  rural  counties  declined  in  employment  or  had  no  growth. 

The  county  map  of  rural  employment  chartge  during  1979-86  at  first  glance  seems  a random 
mosala  BuL  much  of  the  change  can  be  explained  by  the  economy  and  location  of  counties. 
During  this  period,  all  States  except  for  some  in  the  Northeast  had  rural  counties  with  declining 
employment  and  others  with  above-average  growth.  Many  rural  areas  depend  on  mining,  agri- 
culture, or  manufacturing,  and  ail  three  sectors  did  poorly  in  the  mid-1980’s.  Tht  pattern  of 
growth  is  less  easy  to  explain  but  seems  to  be  associate  with  either  the  area’s  physical  attrac- 
tiveness or  proximity  to  an  urban  area.  Most  counties  that  did  well  appear  to  be  either  in  retire- 
ment-recreation areas  or  adjacent  to  rapidly  growing  southern  and  southwestern  urban  areas. 


Differences  Narrow 

During  1986-89,  rural  employment  growth  quickened,  and  differences  among  rural  counties  nar- 
rowed. The  share  of  rural  counties  with  no  growth  or  decline  fell  to  28  percent,  but  only  22  per- 
cent grew  at  a level  above  the  U.S.  average,  down  from  1979-86.  Employment  growth  arxi 
decline  was  more  geographically  focused  in  1986-89.  The  resurgence  in  U.S.  manufacturing 
improved  the  job  situation  in  many  rural  counties.  But  lower  energy  prices  still  plagued  oil  indus- 
tries In  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiatia  and  mining  In  Wyoming.  The  highest  rate  of  employ- 
ment decline  was  In  the  farmirtg  counties  of  mid-America,  despite  the  recovery  d farm  incomes. 

[For  further  intormation,  contact  Tim  Parkar,  202/786-1540.] 
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Rural  employment  change 

During  1979-86,  rural  America  generally  lagged  national  average  job  growth  . . 


Employment 


Hi  No  growth  or  decline 

tS3  Up  to  the  U.S.  average  (10.9  percent) 

HI  Above  the  U.S.  average 

L 1 Metro  counties 


by  1986*89,  most  regions  had  caught  up  with  or 
surpassed  the  nationai  average,  except  for  the  Midwest 


No  growth  or  decline 
Up  to  the  U.S.  average  (7  percent) 
Above  the  U.S.  average 
Metro  counties 
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Rural  employment  growth  slows 


Employment  has  generally  been  faster  in  rural  than  urban  areas  since  1987 


Item 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988*89 

1st  quarter  of — 
1988*89  1 989*90 

Percentage  change  from  previous  year 

Current  Population  Survey: 

U.S.  total 

2.6 

2.3 

2.0 

2.4 

1.1 

Metro 

3.0 

2.3 

1.6 

2.1 

.9 

Nonmetro 

.9 

2.3 

3.7 

3.5 

1.6 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

U.S.  total 

2.6 

2.3 

2.0 

2.5 

Metro 

2.8 

2.2 

2.0 

2.4 

■ - 

Nonmetro 

1.8 

2.4 

2.1 

2.8 

— 

« Data  not  available. 

Sources:  Current  Population  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  county  data. 
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Unemployment 


Rural  Unemployment  Held  Steady  in 
First  Quarter  1 990 


Rural  unemployment 
rates  did  not  change 
between  first  quarter 
1989  and  1990.  How- 
ever, rursJ  unemploy- 
ment feil  in  ali  economic 
types  of  counties  and  ail 
regions  except  the 
Northeast  during  1989. 


Rural  unemployment  remained  steady  between  the  first  quarters  of  1 989  and  1 990,  according 
to  Current  Population  Sun/ey  (CPS)  data.  The  rural  unemployment  rate  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1 990  was  6.6  percent,  not  statistically  different  from  the  first-quarter  1 989  rate  of  6.4  percent 
(Because  these  quarterly  data  are  not  ^justed  for  seasonal  variation,  comparisons  are  made 
with  the  same  quarter  a year  earlier.)  Urban  unemployment  in  the  first  quarter  of  1 990  was  5.5 
percent,  also  unchanged  from  a year  earlier. 

Preliminary  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  data  suggest  a different  picture  with  unemployment 
rates  declining  in  rural  areas  between  January-February  1989  and  1990  but-increasing  slightly  in 
urban  areas.  The  BLS  rural  unemployment  estimate  for  January-Febmary  1 990  was  7.4  per- 
cent, and  the  urban  estimate  was  5.4  percent.  Future  revisions  in  the  BLS  January-February 
estimates  and  the  addition  of  March  estimates  may  bring  these  unemployment  patterns  more  in 
line  with  the  quarterly  CPS  data.  However,  BLS  rates  will  most  likely  remain  higher  than  the 
CPS  rates,  as  has  been  consistently  true  for  some  years. 

The  adjusted  unemployment  rate,  which  includes  those  who  have  given  up  looking  for  work  and 
half  of  those  who  work  part-time  but  who  want  full-time  work,  continues  to  be  higher  in  rural  than 
urban  areas.  The  rural  adju  .ted  unemployment  rate  was  10  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1990, 
compared  with  an  urban  rate  of  7.8  percent.  Adjusted  unemployment  rates  for  metro  and  non- 
metro areas  have  both  fallen  dramatically  in  recent  years,  but  were  unchanged  between  the  first 
quarters  of  1 989  and  1 990. 

Some  Improvement  in  1989 

Before  1 990,  declining  unemployment  rates  pointed  to  continued  economic  recovery  for  many 
rural  areas.  Annual  average  BLS  data  show  that  rural  unemployment  fell  in  all  regions  except 
the  Northeast,  where  it  rose  from  4.8  in  1 988  to  5.2  in  1 989  (app.  table  3).  This  rising  unemploy- 
ment registered  in  both  the  urban  and  rural  Northeast  and  may  reflect  declines  in  financial  sen/- 
ices,  construction,  and  defense  contracting  industries  concentrated  there.  The  rural  Northeast 
continues  to  have  the  lowest  regional  unemployment  rate,  however. 

Rural  unemployment  rates  fell  in  all  economic  types  of  counties  between  1988  and  1989.  Min- 
ing-dependent counties  were  particulariy  hard  hit  during  the  recession  of  the  eariy  1 980’s  when 
their  unemployment  rates  soared  to  over  15  percent.  These  counties  have  been  slow  to 
recover,  and  they  still  have  higher  unemployment  (8.6  percent)  than  counties  with  other  types  of 
economic  bases  (all  less  than  6.5  percent  in  1 989).  Rural  manufacturing  counties— also  hard  hit 
during  the  recession — have  improved  the  most  since  1980-82  and  have  now  returned  to  pre- 
recession unemployment  levels.  Farmirtg-depertdent  counties  did  not  experience  the  high  unem 
ployment  levels  seen  in  other  county  types,  but  unemployment  rates  have  not  yet  fallen  to  1 979 
levels. 


Despite  recent  improvements  in  rural  areas,  economic  recovery  has  not  occurred  evenly  across 
all  nonmetro  counties,  and  many  areas  continue  tn  have  high  unemployment.  Unemployment  in 
rural  counties  in  1 989  ranged  from  1 .2  to  34.5  percent. 

Some  900  counties  (38  percent  of  all  rural  counties)  showed  the  brightest  employment  picture 
with  unemployment  rates  lower  than  the  5.3-percent  U.S.  average  in  1989.  These  counties 
were  corKentrated  in  the  Midwest,  New  England,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  Virginia,  artd  North 
Carolina.  Many  of  these  low-unemployment  counties  were  farming-dependent  counties— coun- 
ties which  have  traditionally  had  lower  unemployment  rates  than  other  economic  types  of  coun- 
ties. 


Unemployment  Still  High  for  Some  Counties 

Over  600  counties  (25  percent  of  all  rural  counties)  had  unemployment  rates  exceeding  8 per- 
cent, 1.5  times  the  national  average.  Some  of  these  high-unemployment  counties,  particulariy  in 
the  ^uthwest,  the  Mississippi  Delta,  Appalachia,  Alaska,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  have  had 
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Unemployment 


parsistantty  high  (avals  of  unemploymant.  Thaaa  areas  ara  historically  associatad  with  both  lim* 
itad  amploymant  opportunitias  and  poorly  trainad  population. 

Othar  high'Unamploytnant  countias,  particularly  in  Taxas,  tha  Southaast,  Alaska,  anu  tha  Missis- 
sippi Dalta,  dapand  on  anargy-relatad  industrial.  Thasa  countias  hava  not  yat  racovarad  from 
failing  oil  pricaa  and  anargy  production  in  tha  mid-1980’s. 

Rural  unamploymant  showed  littia  change  between  the  first  quarters  of  1989  and  1990,  following 
several  years  of  daclina.  This  pattern  may  reflect  a leveling  off  of  unamptoymant  rates  as  rural 
areas  recover  from  tha  recession.  Or  it  may  represent  a temporary  adjustment  to  tha  weaker 
U.S.  economy  seen  during  the  last  half  of  1989.  A rising  civilian  unamptoymant  rate  and  slow 
manufacturing  and  construction  amploymant  growth  in  tha  first  half  of  1990  suggest  a continued 
weak  employment  picture  at  the  national  laval.  Currant  indicators  do  noi  point  to  a substarrtial 
weakening  of  the  rural  labor  market,  but  rural  areas  will  probably  sea  more  stable  unemployment 
rates  for  the  rest  of  tha  year.  [For  furthor  intomation,  contact  Laslio  A.  Whitanor,  202/786- 1540.] 

Rural  unemployment  stable 

Rural  unemployment  rates  did  not  change  from  first  quarter  1989  to  1990  after 
years  of  decline 


Percentage  unemployed 


Mncludfts  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part-time  for  ecorK>mlc  reasons 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Rural  unemployment,  1989 

Despite  economic  recovery,  unemployment  in  over  60  percent  of  nonmetro  counties 
exceeds  the  national  average 
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Appendix:  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 


Data  Sources 


Definitions 


Assessing  the  changing  conditions  and  trends  in  rural  America  is  complicated  by  the  need  to  use 
a variety  of  data  sources  for  monitoring  demographic  and  economic  patterns.  Because  different 
sources  of  data  are  intended  for  different  purposes  and  employ  different  definitions  and  collec- 
tion methods,  they  sometimes  produce  contradictory  statistics  and  may  lead  to  different  inter- 
pretations. Describing  njral  conditions,  therefore,  necessitates  piecing  together  general  trends 
from  many  sources  of  information,  not  all  of  which  are  used  each  issue. 

Macroeconomic  conditions:  The  economic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic  chan- 
ges in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation,  including  the 
Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes,  and  employment  and  unempwyment  data  are 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National  in- 
come and  product  account  information  on  capital  investment,  gross  national  product,  and  net  ex- 
ports is  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Information  relating  to  monetary  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  for  'gn  exchange 
rates,  and  data  on  industrial  production  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  8ot  d of  Gover- 
nors. 

Employment  and  earnings:  Data  or  nonmetro  employment,  unemployment,  and  earnings 
come  from  three  sources.  The  month  .y  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  provides  detailed  information  on  the 
labor  force,  employment,  unemployment,  and  demc^raphic  characteristics  of  the  metro  and  non- 
metro population.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a national  sample  of  about  58,000 
households  that  are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  of  age 
and  over.  Labor  force  infonnation  is  based  on  respondents’  activity  during  1 week  each  month. 

BLS  county-level  employment  data  are  taken  from  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State 
surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  which  are  then  benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS. 
Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  levels,  annual  average  BLS  and  CPS  estimates  are  the  same. 
The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment 
for  individual  counties. 

BEA  employment  data,  unlike  the  household  data  collected  by  the  CPS  and  BLS,  provide  estab- 
lishment data  on  the  number  of  joDs  rather  than  the  number  of  workers.  BEA  data  provide 
detailed  information  on  the  number  and  type  of  jobs,  earnings  by  industry,  and  sources  and 
amounts  of  income  at  the  county  level. 

Each  of  these  data  sets  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  CPS  furnishes  detailed  employ- 
ment, unemployment,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions  of  the  Nation. 
BEA  provides  estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs  and  earnings  by  indust^  for  individual  county 
areas.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  employment  data  than  the  other  two  series,  but  offers  very 
current  and  timely  employment  and  unempbyment  information  at  the  county  level.  While  these 
data  sources  are  likely  to  provide  different  estimates  of  employment  conditions  at  any  point  in 
time,  they  generally  indicate  similar  t'  ’ Ads. 


Throughout  Rural  Conditions  and  ' rends,  we  use  "rural”  and  “nonmetro"  interchangeably.  The 
same  holds  for  "urban”  and  "metr'.>. ' However,  in  tables  we  use  "nonmetro”  and  "metro,”  the 
original  and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 

Adjacent  and  nonadjacent  nonmetro  counties:  Nonmetro  counties  that  are  physically  ad- 
jacent to  one  or  more  metro  areas  and  have  at  least  2 percent  of  the  employed  labor  force  com- 
muting to  work  in  a central  metro  county.  All  other  nonmetro  counties  are  nonadjacent. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part-time  but  want  full-time 
work  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  tabor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

County  type  classification:  A recently  updated  USDA  classification  of  nonmetro  counties  by 
principal  economic  activity  or  demographic  base,  such  as  farming-,  manufacturing-,  or  mining-de- 
pendent, persistent  poverty,  or  retirement  destination,  among  others.  The  classifica*’  )n  Is  used 
to  depict  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  rural  America. 
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Farming-dBfwndant  countias  induda  countlas  whara  fanning  acoountad  for  a waightad  annual 
avaraga  of  20  parcant  or  mora  of  total  labor  and  propriator  inooma  (TIPI)  in  1981 , 1982, 1984, 

1985,  and  1986.  Manufacturing-dapandant  oountias  indudad  thosa  whara  manufacturing  con- 
tribute 30  parcant  or  mora  of  TIPI  In  1986.  Mining-dapandant  countiaa  indudad  thosa  whara 
mining  contributad  20  parcant  or  mora  to- TIPI  in  1986.  Ratiramant  countiaa  indudad  thosa 
countias  whara  tha  nat  Immigration  ratas  of  paopla  agad  60  and  ovar  wara  15  parcant  or  mora 
of  tha  axpactad  1 980  population  agad  60  and  ovar  for  tha  pariod  1 970-80. 

For  furthar  information,  saa  Thomas  F.  Hady  and  Paggy  J.  Ross,  An  Updata:  Tha  DIvarsa  ^ 
clal  ti.  J Ecoiiomlc  Structura  of  Nonmatropolltan  Amertca,  AGES  9036,  U.S.  Dapartmant  of 
Agricultura,  Economic  Rasaarch  Sanrica,  Juna  1990. 

Foraign  axchanga  rata:  Tha  rata  at  which  ona  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal 
Rasarva  publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  U.S  foreign  exchange  rata  based  on  the  rates  of  the 
1 0 major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Gross  national  product  (GNP):  The  dollar  amount  of  final  goods  and  services  produced  by  the 
United  States.  GNP  is  tha  sum  of  consumer  spending.  Federal  Government  purchases  of 
goods  and  services,  business  investment,  and  exports  lass  the  amount  of  Imports.  This  statistic 
is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  tha  2 months  following  the  initial  release.  Nominal 
GNP  measures  final  goods  and  sen/icas  at  current  prices.  Real  GNP  measures  final  goods  and 
services  at  1982  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Inflation  rata:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are 
reported  on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  ratas  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The  two 
major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  tha  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  tha  civilian  nonin- 
stitutional  population  16  years  and  older. 

Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  include  core  countias  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  or  containing 
several  smaller  cities  totaling  50,000  or  more  paopla  and  a total  area  population  of  at  iaut 
100,000.  Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they  are  economically  and 
socially  integrated  with  tha  core  county.  Metro  areas  are  divided  Into  central  cities  and  areas  out- 
side central  cities  (suburbs).  Throughout  this  publication,  urban  and  metro  have  been  used  inter- 
changeably to  refer  to  people  or  places  within  MSA’s. 

Metro-nonmetro  classification:  A 10i>art  classification  that  distinguishes  amo^  metro  coun- 
ties by  size,  and  among  nonmetro  counties  by  degree  of  urbanization  and  proximity  to  metro 
areas.  The  classification  categories  are  as  follows: 

Uatroeountlea: 

Core — central  countias  of  metro  areas  of  1 million  population  or  more. 

Fringe— fringe  counties  of  metro  areas  of  1 million  population  or  irore. 

Medium — counties  in  metro  areas  of  250,000  to  1 million  population. 

Small— counties  in  metro  areas  of  less  than  250,000  population. 

Nonimtm  countiaa: 

Urban  adjacent— aggregate  urban  population  (people  living  in  places  of  2,500  or  more)  of 
20,000  or  more,  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Urban  nonadjacent— urban  population  of  20,000  or  more,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Less  urban  adjacent— urban  population  of  2,500  to  19,999,  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Lass  urban  nonadjacent— urban  population  of  2,500  to  19,999,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 
Rural  adjacent— completely  rural  or  less  than  2,500  urban  population,  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 
Rural  nonadjacent— completely  rural  or  less  than  2,500  population,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

For  rtwre  Information,  see  Margaret  A.  Butler,  RuraW:oan  Continuum  Codes  for  Metro  and 
Nonmetro  Counties,  AGES  9028,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Researcti  Serv- 
ice, April  1990. 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  of  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publicatioit, 
rural  and  nonmetro  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outsldo  of  MSA’s. 

Unemployment  rata:  The  number  of  unemployed  peo^Se  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor 
force. 
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Appendix  Tables 

Appendix  table  1— Nonmetro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/quarter 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 

unemployment 

rate^ 

Thousands 

P9fx:ont 

1990: 

1st 

25,893 

62.2 

24,196 

1,697 

6.6 

10.0 

1989: 

4th 

26,168 

62.8 

24,778 

1,390 

5.3 

8.6 

3rd 

26,783 

64.1 

25,323 

1,459 

5.4 

8.7 

2nd 

95.389 

63.5 

24,919 

1,470 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

25,441 

62.2 

23,807 

1,634 

6.4 

10.2 

1988: 

4th 

25,510 

62.8 

24,042 

1,469 

5.8 

9.4 

3rd 

25,793 

63.2 

24,294 

1,499 

5.8 

9.6 

2nd 

25,513 

62.4 

23,978 

1,535 

6.0 

9.8 

1st 

24.819 

61.2 

22,996 

1,823 

7.3 

11.6 

1987: 

4th 

25,087 

62.3 

23,449 

1,638 

6.5 

10.6 

3rd 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

1,643 

6.5 

10.5 

2nd 

25.186 

62.2 

23,437 

1,749 

6.9 

10.9 

1st 

24,856 

61.0 

22,688 

2,167 

8.7 

13.1 

1989 

26.209 

63.2 

24,718 

1,491 

5.7 

9.1 

1988 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

1987 

25.101 

62.1 

23,302 

1,799 

7.2 

11.3 

1986 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

1985 

24,781 

61.2 

22,700 

2,081 

8.4 

13.0 

1984 

34,725 

62.1 

31,930 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

1983 

34.156 

61.8 

30,696 

3,460 

10.1 

14.9 

1982 

33,740 

61.7 

30,335 

3,405 

10.1 

14.9 

1981 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

1980 

32,512 

61.7 

30,150 

2,362 

7.3 

10.7 

1979 

31,716 

61.5 

29,916 

1,800 

5.7 

8.5 

1978 

31,682 

61.5 

29,844 

1,837 

5.8 

8.8 

1977 

30,307 

60.5 

28,317 

1,990 

6.6 

9.8 

1976 

29,190 

59.6 

27,150 

2,040 

7.0 

10.2 

1975 

28,386 

59.2 

26,126 

2,260 

8.0 

11.6 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985.  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census.  The  change  accounts  for 


the  large  drop  in  the  labor  force  between  1934  and  1985. 

^ Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part>time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  3— Average  unemployment  rates  for  nonmetro  county  groups 


Hem 

1979 

1982 

1988 

1989 

U.S.  total 

5.8 

Percenf 

9.7 

5.5 

5.3 

Metro 

5.7 

9.3. 

5.1 

5.0 

Nonmetro 

6.1 

11.1 

6.9 

6.4 

Region: 

Northeast 

7.0 

10.5 

4.8 

5.2 

Midwest 

5.5 

10.8 

6.3 

5.9 

South 

6.1 

11.1 

7.5 

6.8 

West 

7.3 

12.0 

8.0 

7.4 

County  type: 

Agriculturai 

5.5 

9.6 

6.8 

6.5 

Manufacturing 

6.4 

12.5 

6.5 

6.3 

Mining 

6.1 

11.4 

9.9 

8.6 

Retirement 

6.6 

11.3 

6.8 

6.5 

Urban^rural 
continuum  codes: 

Adjacent 

6.2 

11.4 

6.6 

6.2 

Urban 

6.4 

11.7 

6.2 

5.9 

Less  urban 

6.1 

11.3 

6.9 

6.5 

Rural 

6.3 

11.0 

7.0 

6.5 

Nonadjacent 

6.1 

10.7 

7.1 

6.6 

Urban 

6.4 

10.8 

7.2 

6.7 

Less  urban 

6.0 

10.8 

7.1 

6.6 

Rural 

5.9 

10.2 

7.1 

6.5 

Souroe;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  4— Annual  average  employment  change 


Item 


1979-86  1986-89 


Percent 


1988-89 


U.S.  total 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Region; 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

West 


10,9 

7,0 

2.0 

12,9 

7,2 

2.0 

3.8 

6,5 

2.1 

8.9 

7.6 

1.8 

•2.8 

5.6 

1.5 

6.3 

6.2 

1.8 

9.0 

8.4 

4.3 

County  type; 
Agricultural 
Manulacturing 
Mining 
Retirement 


-2  A 
2.9 
-9.6 
17.8 


3.4 

6.7 

-.5 

10.5 


.8 

1.6 

1.7 

2.8 


Urban-rural 
continuum  codes; 


Adjacent 

6.1 

Urban 

79 

Less  urban 

4.5 

Rural 

7.9 

Nonadjacent 

1.7 

Urban 

4.4 

Less  urban 

.5 

Rural 

.3 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

7.1 

7.5 

6.7 
8.3 

5.8 

6.5 
5.7 


4.8 


2.1 

1.6 

1.9 

2.6 

2.1 

2.8 

1.8 

1.5 


# 

4 
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Rural  Economy  on  Hold 


Overview 


Rural  unemployment  re- 
mains steady  despite  a 
halt  in  job  growth.  Ques- 
tions over  the  direction 
of  real  wages  and 
income  continue. 


fter  several  years  of  narked  improvement,  rural  employment  showed  almost  no  growth  be- 
tween the  second  quarters  of  1989  and  1930,  indicatirig  a serious  slowdown  in  the  rural 
economy  over  the  last  year.  The  explanation  is  related  to  slow  growth  in  the  national  economy, 
which  is  principally  urban.  Urban  job  growth  continued,  but  at  a very  slow  and  reduced  rate. 

The  difference  in  the  performance  of  the  economy  in  rural  and  urban  areas  over  the  last  year 
has  meant  that  after  a 2-year  stretch  favoring  rural  areas,  the  1980's  pattern  of  more  rapid  urban 
than  rural  job  growth  seems  likely  to  return. 

Interpreting  what  this  near  standstill  in  employment  means  about  the  health  of  the  rural  economy 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  rural  unemployment  rate  remained  relatively  stable  between 
the  second  quarters  of  1989  and  1990.  Much  of  the  explanation  has  to  be  that  while  the  de- 
mand for  now  workers  declined,  growth  in  the  supply  of  workers  was  slow  enough  that  the  share 
of  workers  actively  looking  for  jobs  remained  the  same.  A tapering  off  of  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  women  who  work,  some  growth  iri  early  retirement,  the  relatively  low  number  of  teen- 
agers reaching  working  age,  and  continuing  rural  outmigration  all  contributed  to  the  slow  growth 
in  the  number  of  people  working  or  looking  for  work. 


The  implications  of  these  job  growth  and  unemploymont  trends  for  real  earnings  are  in  part  a 
function  of  the  typos  of  jobs,  now  and  old,  in  the  labor  market  A recent  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle by  Robert  Myers  points  out  a divergence  in  national  roai  wage  trends  in  the  1980’s  as  mea- 
sured by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  and  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  data.  Those 
differences  reflect  the  types  of  jobs  covered  by  the  data  series — nonsupervisory  production  and 
servics  workers  in  the  BLS  data  and  all  workers  in  the  SSA  data — and  have  important  implica- 
tions for  rural  areas  with  their  disproportionate  share  of  production  workers.  Myers  noted  that  av- 
erage real  wages  for  the  Nation  fell  significantly  between  1979  and  1988,  according  to  the  BLS 
data.  SSA  data,  however,  indicate  real  wages  edged  up.  No  analysis  yet  lets  us  know  directly 
what  has  happened  to  real  wages  in  rural  areas  over  the  decade.  What  we  know  about  the  oc- 
cupational structure  of  rural  areas,  however,  suggests  that  rural  workers  are  more  likely  to  have 
encountered  the  wage  losses  captured  by  the  BLS  data  than  the  modest  success  represented  in 
the  SSA  data. 

These  trends  in  real  wages  for  all  workers  compared  with  production  workers  are  consistent  with 
our  overall  understanding  that  the  1 980's  represented  a watershed  for  rural  areas  in  terms  of 
their  economic  comparative  advantage.  Rural  growtfr  in  the  1980’s  was  strongest  when  national 
growth  was  both  sustained  and  rapid,  as  it  was  in  1987  and  1988.  With  the  national  economy 
now  slowing,  the  rural  economy  has  virtually  stopped  growing.  Urban  areas  appear  poised  to 
dominate  as  they  did  for  most  of  the  1 980's. 


The  growing  earnings  gap 

Earnings  for  production  workers  declined  as  they  grew  for  all  workers 

Index,  1979=  100 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Economic  Growth  Slows  and  Inflation 
Continues 


The  economic  expan- 
sion continues  at  a 
siower  rate  than  pre- 
viousiy  estimated.  Infla- 
tion pressures  have 
increased  due  to  the  oil 
price  shock. 


■"wo  events  have  modified  the  general  economic  outlook:  revisions  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
. uct  (GNP)  lowered  estimates  of  growth  in  national  output  for  the  past  3-1 12  years,  and  the 
price  of  oil  surged  in  August.  Higher  oii  prices  directly  raise  energy  prices  and  will  indirectly 
raise  prices  for  other  goods  and  sorvices.  The  revisions  and  inflation  pressures  suggest  re- 
duced prospects  for  growth. 

In  the  July  GNP  revisions,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  lowered  most  of  the  quarterly 
GNP  growth  rates  for  the  past  13  quarters.  Different  components  of  GNP  were  responsible  for 
each  of  the  yearly  adjustments.  For  1987,  the  GNP  estimate  fell  due  to  lower  estimated  nonresi- 
dential  investment.  Lower  nonresidential  investment  and  business  inventories  were  responsible 
in  1988.  In  1989,  much  lower  consumer  services  spending  reduced  estimated  annual  growth. 


The  1 989  revised  real  growth  rate  of  2.5  percent  (down  from  3 percent)  showed  that  the 
economy's  growth  was  loss  robust  than  previously  thought.  The  quarterly  growth  rate  began 
softening  in  the  second  quarter  instead  of  the  fourth.  Estimated  first-quarter  1 990  growth  fell 
from  1 .9  to  1 .7  percent.  The  economy  continued  to  grow,  but  weakly  rather  than  moderately. 

Personal  income  estimates  also  changed  between  1 987  and  1 989;  the  most  significant  revision 
occurred  for  1 989  when  the  income  estimate  was  lowered  by  $43  billion.  Estimated  personal 
saving  as  a percentage  of  personal  income  was  revised  downward  to  4.6  percent  in  1 989  from 
the  originally  reported  5.4  percent.  The  revised  estimates  showed  that  per  capita  real  dispos- 
able income  rose  0.4  percent  in  1 987, 3.9  percent  in  1 988,  and  1 .4  percent  in  1 989. 


First-Half  inflation  Mixed 

Inflation  pressures  have  continued  in  1 990.  In  1 989,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  4.6  percent 
and  the  Producer  Price  Index  increased  4.9  percent.  Inflation  rose  in  the  first  quarter  of  1 990 
due  to  the  January  rise  in  oil  and  food  prices,  but  dropped  in  the  second  quarter  as  energy 
prices  declined.  During  the  first  half  of  1990,  consumer  price  inflation  was  at  an  annual  rate  of 
6.1  percent,  and  producer  price  inflation  was  a lower  3.7  percent. 

Much  of  the  movement  in  the  price  indexes  originated  in  the  volatile  food  and  energy  compo- 
nents. Producer  energy  prices  rose  13.7  percent  in  January,  but  steadily  declined  between  Feb- 
ruary and  July.  An  8-percent  increase  in  consumer  food  prices  between  August  1 989  and  Janu- 
ary 1 990  tapered  to  3.4  percent  between  February  and  July. 

The  rate  of  change  in  producer  prices  excluding  food  and  energy  components— an  underlying 
rate  of  inflation— rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.4  percent  during  the  first  7 months  of  1 990.  Be- 
tween April  and  July,  the  annual  rate  was  only  2.9  percent.  Inflation  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  less  food  and  energy,  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.5  percent  for  the  second  half  of 
1 989  and  6. 1 percent  for  the  first  half  of  1 990.  Higher  prices  for  services— particularly  shelter, 
medical  care,  and  apparei— contributed  greatly.  Because  sen/ice  inflation  rates  were  about  the 
same  in  the  first  half  of  1 990  as  for  all  of  1 989,  a substantial  decrease  in  service  inflation  would 
be  necessary  for  a significant  drop  in  overall  consumer  price  inflation  to  occur. 

Higher  Oil  Prices  Complicate  Inflation  Fight 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  economic  growth  is  the  recent  oil  price  hike.  The  price  of  oil  is  a signifi- 
cant factor  in  economic  growth.  The  world  oil  price  was  about  $27  per  barrel  in  1 985,  but 
dropped  to  an  average  $14.50  in  1988.  This  decline,  combined  with  other  forces,  spurred  eco- 
nomic activKy  between  1986  and  1988.  Prices  in  1989  climbed  past  $17  per  barrel,  and  severe 
winter  weather  boosted  prices  again  in  early  1 990. 

Oil  prices  started  falling  in  February,  dropping  to  $14.30  per  barrel  in  Juno.  The  lower  prices 
helped  ease  inflation  pressures  on  a weakening  economy.  Oil  prices  have  doubled  since  June, 
fanning  inflation  and  increasing  the  costs  of  production.  Several  months  will  pass,  however,  be- 
fore the  price  increases  hit  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


U.S.  Dollar  Valua  Falls 

Slow  domastic  economic  growth  and  rising  inflation  have  been  factors  leading  to  a weaker  dol- 
lar. The  value  of  the  dollar  appreciated  6.1  percent  in  1 989,  as  measured  by  the  Federal  Re- 
sonro  in  a 1 0-country,  trade-weighted  index,  but  fell  4.1  percent  between  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1989  and  the  first  quarter  of  1990.  The  dollar  has  continued  to  slide  in  1990,  and  by  August  was 
more  than  1 0 percent  below  the  annual  value  for  1 989. 

Implications  for  Rural-Urban  Unemployment 

The  overall  economic  outlook  for  slow  growth  points  to  higher  national  unemployment  rates,  im- 
plying the  likelihood  of  higher  rural  unemployment.  Preliminary  research,  however,  suggests 
that  rural  areas  may  benefit  more  fmm  dollar  depreciation  and  the  resulting  export  growth  than 
urban  areas.  The  expected  dollar  depreciation  should  help  limit  the  increase  in  the  rural  unem- 
ployment rate  if  the  general  economy  slows  further,  counteracting  the  usual  tendency  for  rural 
unemploymont  to  rise  more  rapidly  in  a downturn. 

Higher  oil  prices  will  not  uniformly  affect  rural  areas.  Unemployment  in  farming-d^endent  areas 
may  not  increase  significantly  by  year’s  end  despite  higher  oil  prices.  Manufacturing-dependent 
rural  areas  may  face  higher  unemployment  because  of  sharply  higher  production  costs.  Recent 
increases  in  mining  employment  and  higher  oil  prices  should  help  mining-dependent  areas  that 
-)ave  suffered  high  unemployment  rates.  [This  analysis  reflects  data  available  as  of  Sept.  24, 
1990.  For  further  information,  contact  Karen  Hamrick  or  Elizabeth  Mack,  202/219-0782.] 

GNP  estimates  lowered 

Growth  in  U.S.  economy  not  as  robust  as  previously  predicted 

Quarteiiy  percentage  change,  at  annual  rate 


Producer  Price  Index  reacts  to  energy  prices 
Recent  energy  price  rise  threatens  higher  inflation 

Percentage  change 
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Employment 


Second-quarter  1990 
rural  employment 
growth  fell  to  near  zero, 
as  a stalling  national 
economy  hurt  rural 
areas.  Rural  employ- 
ment growth  among 
youths  and  older 
workers  fell  compared 
with  the  same  period  in 
1989.  However,  rural 
labor  force  participation 
remained  at  a near- 
record  high. 


Rural  Employment  Growth  at  Near 
Standstill 


ural  employment  growth  declined  to  near  zero  during  the  second  quarter  of  1990,  falling 
from  3.92  percent  between  the  second  quarters  of  1 988  and  1 989  to  0.06  percent  between 
1 989  and  1 990,  according  to  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).  For  the  third  consecutive 
quarter,  njrai  employment  growth  declined.  Urban  employment  growth  slowed  more  moderate- 
ly, dropping  from  1 .81  percent  between  the  second  quarters  of  1 988-89  to  1 . 1 2 percent  during 
1989-90. 

The  near  standstill  in  rural  job  growth  between  the  second  quarters  of  1 983  and  1 990  suggests 
that  rural  areas  are  being  hit  harder  than  urban  areas  as  the  overall  economy  slows. 

Both  rural  and  urban  employment  growth  rates  were  at  their  lowest  second-quarter  levels  since 
the  1 980-82  recession  despite  the  hiring  of  more  than  300.000  temporary  Census  workers,  ac- 
cording to  CPS  data.  This  slowdown  in  employment  growth  also  reverses  the  recent  trend  of 
njral  growth  exceeding  urban  growth. 

Preliminary  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  county-level  estimates,  while  not  as  precipitous, 
show  a similar  downturn  with  rural  job  growth  slov/ing  to  0.99  percent  between  the  second 
quarters  of  1 989  and  1 990.  Urban  employment  growth  dropp^  to  0.83  percent  for  the  same 
period. 

Rural  Labor  Force  Participation  Remains  High 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1 990, 63.2  percent  of  the  rural  civilian  population  age  16  and  oidjr 
was  in  the  labor  force,  about  the  same  as  a year  earlier.  CPS  data  indicate  that  rurai  labor  force 
participation  has  stayed  high  partly  because  of  slow  labor  force  growth.  The  number  of  rural 
youths  aged  1 6-24  entering  the  civilian  labor  force  declined  4.5  percent  in  the  second  quarter,  a 
major  contributor  to  the  slowdown.  Urban  labor  force  participation  remained  unchanged  at  67.4 
percent  in  the  second  quarters  of  1 989  and  1 990. 

Employment  Drops  Most  Among  Youth  and  Older  Workers 

Rural  employment  declined  most  among  youth  aged  16-24  (down  4.7  percent)  ard  workers 
aged  55  and  older  (down  3.9  percent)  in  the  second  quarter  of  1990.  Empioyment  among  mral 
women  remained  stable,  white  for  workers  aged  35-54,  it  increased  3.5  percent  from  the  same 
period  last  year.  Urban  employmont  growth  among  those  same  groups  has  been  mixed,  how- 
ever. Urban  employment  among  youth  dropped  3.6  percent  between  the  second  quarters  of 
1989  and  1990.  Urban  employmont  among  women  rose  1.8  percent;  among  the  35-54  age 
group.  3.4  percent;  and  among  older  workers,  1.4  percent.  [For  further  information,  contact 
Tim  Parker.  202/219-0540.} 


Nonmetro  job  growth  near  zero 

Nonmetro  employment  growth  dropped  rapidly  in  the  second  quarter  of  1990 


Itom 

1986-37 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

Percentage  change 

from  previous  second  quarter 

Current  Population  Survey: 

Nonmetro 

1.30 

2.31 

3.92 

0.06 

Metro 

3.06 

2.17 

1.81 

1.12 

United  States 

2.68 

2.20 

2.26 

.89 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

Nonmetro 

1.46 

2.46 

2.26 

.99 

Metro 

2.79 

2.21 

2.21 

.83 

United  States 

2.51 

2.26 

2.22 

.86 

Source;  Current  Population  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statittics  county  data. 
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Employment 


Rural,  urban  job  trends  often  move  in  opposite  directionl^ 

Second-quarter  growth  rate*  were  lowest  since  1980-82  recession, 
as  U.S.  economy  slowed 

Percent  change  from  same  quarter  in  previous  year 


Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Rural  employment  effects  vary  by  worker  group 

Youths  and  older  workers  lost  most  between  second  quarters  of  1989  and  1990 


16-24  years 
25-34  years 
35-54  years 
55  years  or  older 
Men 
Women 


Percentage  change,  second  quarter  1989-90 


Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Unemployment 


Re  ^1  unemployment 
rates  held  steady  be- 
tween the  second  quar- 
ters of  1989  and  1990, 
after  several  years  of 
consistent  decline. 
About  the  same  number, 
of  rural  residents  were 
looking  for  work  in  mid- 
1990  as  a year  before. 


Rural  Unemployment  Shows  No 
Change  In  Second  Quarter  of  1990 

Ural  unemployment  remained  unchanged  between  the  second  quarters  of  1989  and  1990, 
according  to  Current  Population  Sunrey  (CPS)  data.  The  rural  unemployment  rate  for  both 
periods  was  5.6  percent,  and  1 .5  million  rural  residents  were  looking  for  work  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  Because  these  quarterly  data  are  not  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation,  compari- 
sons are  made  with  the  same  quarter  a year  earlier.  Urban  unemployment  was  5.1  percent, 
also  unchanged  from  a year  earlier. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  data  also  report  stable  rural  unemployment  rates,  although  BLS 
shows  a consistently  higher  rural  rata  and  a greater  rural-urban  gap  than  CPS.  Praliminaiy  BLS 
data  show  the  average  rural  unamploymant  rata  in  second  quarter  1 990  was  6.2  percent  com- 
pared with  6.3  percent  for  a year  earlier.  Urban  unamploymant,  according  to  BLS,  stood  at  5 
percent. 

Since  1986,  rural  unamploymant  has  consistently  declined  and  has  now  stabilized  at  the  lowest 
rata  in  10  years.  This  stability  may  mean  that  rural  unamploymant  rates  are  leveling  off  as  rural 
areas  recover  from  the  1980-82  recession,  but  it  more  likely  reflects  the  slowing  national  econ- 
omy seen  since  lata  1 989. 

Rural-Urban  Differences  Continue 

Because  both  urban  and  rural  unemployment  rates  are  holding  steady,  rural  areas  on  average 
still  have  more  joblessness  than  urban  areas.  However,  overall  unamploymant  rates,  0.5  per- 
centage point  higher  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas  in  the  second  quarter  of  1990,  mask  consider- 
able variation  within  both  areas.  Central  cities,  with  about  29  percent  of  the  urban  labor  force, 
had  a 6.4-percent  unemployment  rate,  considerably  higher  than  the  rural  average. 

Rural  farm  areas,  with  about  7 percent  of  the  rural  labor  force,  had  an  average  unemployment 
rate  of  1 .9  percent.  However,  unemployment  may  be  underestimated  in  rural  farm  areas  be- 
cause of  the  large  proportions  of  self-employed  agricultural  workers.  Self-employed  individuals 
are  counted  as  employed  even  if  they  work  at  their  enterprise  very  little  or  have  lost  a primary 
nonfarm  job. 

Minorities  and  Youth  Have  Highest  Unemployment 

Unemployment  rates  were  stable  for  the  major  racial/ethnic,  gender,  and  age  groups  between 
the  second  quarters  of  1989  and  1990.  While  unemployment  did  not  worsen  for  youth  and  mi- 
norities—groups  generally  hit  hardest  during  past  economic  slowdowns— these  workers  contin- 
ued to  face  relatively  high  levels  of  unemployment.  In  the  second  quarter  of  1990, 15.8  percent 
of  teenagers,  11.3  percent  of  blacks,  and  1 0.9  percent  of  Hispanics  were  looking  for  work.  Un- 
emplcyment  rates  for  the  groups  were  high  in  metro  areas  as  well. 

These  official  unemployment  rates  tend  to  underestimate  unemploymenL  especially  in  rural 
areas,  because  they  do  not  consider  discouraged  workers  or  the  underemployed.  The  rural  ad- 
justed unemployment  rate,  including  discouraged  workers  who  have  given  up  their  search  for 
work  and  half  of  those  who  work  part-time  but  want  to  work  full-time,  was  8.9  percent  in  rural 
areas  and  7.4  percent  in  urban  areas  in  the  second  quarter  of  1990.  For  rural  minorities  and 
youths,  the  adjusted  unemployment  rates  are  even  higher  with  over  1 6 percent  of  rural  blacks 
and  Hispanics  and  21  percent  of  teenagers  unemployed. 

How  the  economy  will  change  in  the  near  future  is  unclear,  but  many  of  the  Nation’s  leading  eoO' 
nomic  indicators  have  worsened  recently.  Higher  oil  prices  resulting  from  the  developments  in 
the  Middle  East  are  expected  to  contribute  to  slower  growth  in  the  United  States.  During  past 
economic  recessions,  the  rural  economy  deteriorated  further  and  recovered  more  slowly  than 
the  urban  economy.  A more  favorable  exchange  rate  now  compared  with  that  of  earlier  periods 
may  help  lessen  the  rural  impacts  Ot  a national  economic  downturn.  However,  it  is  likely  that 
rural  areas  will  see  higher  unemployment  rates  and  a worsening  employment  picture  if  the  na- 
tional economy  falters  in  the  near  future.  [For  further  information,  contact  Laaiie  A Whkanar, 
202/219-0540.] 
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Unemployment 


Rural  unemployment  stable 

Second-quarter  rural  unemployment  held  at  the  same  rate  as  a year  earlier, 
the  second  consecutive  quarter  to  match  the  previous  year’s  rate 

Percentage  unemployed 


'Includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  unemployment  remains  higher  than  metro 

Unemployment  rates  for  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  youth  remain  high  in  both  areas 


Item 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

2nd  Quarter  1990 

2nd  quarter  1990 

Thousands 

Civilian  labor  force 

26.417 

98.604 

Unemployed 

1.483 

5,024 

Percent 

Unemployment  rate: 

All  civilian  workers 

5.6 

5.1 

Adult  men 

4.7 

4.5 

Adult  women 

5.0 

4.3 

Teenagers 

15.8 

15.7 

Whites 

5.0 

4.4 

Blacks 

11.3 

10.5 

Black  teenagers 

32.9 

31.2 

Hispanics 

10.9 

7.3 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate^ 

8.9 

7.4 

' Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  indudo  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed 
part-time  ter  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix;  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 

Data  Sources  Assessing  the  changing  conditions  and  trends  in  rural  America  is  complicated  by  the  need  to  use 

a variety  of  data  sources  for  monitoring  demographic  and  economic  patterns.  Because  different 
sources  of  data  are  intended  for  different  purposes  and  employ  differont  definitions  and  collec- 
tion methods,  they  sometimes  produce  contradictory  statistics  and  may  lead  to  different  interpre- 
tations. Describing  rural  conditions,  therefore,  necessitates  piecing  together  general  trends  from 
many  sources  of  information,  not  all  of  which  are  used  each  isf  ue. 

Macrcaconomic  conditions:  The  economic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic 
changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation,  including 
the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes,  and  employment  and  unemployment  data  are  devel- 
oped by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National  income  and 
product  account  information  on  «ipital  investment,  gross  national  product,  and  net  exports  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Information 
relating  to  monetary  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign  exchange  rates,  and 
data  on  industrial  production  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 

Employment  and  earnings:  Data  on  nonmetro  employment,  unemployment,  and  earnings 
come  from  three  sources.  The  monthly  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  provides  detailed  information  on  the  labor 
force,  employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  metro  and  nonmetro 
population.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a national  sample  of  about  58,000  households  that 
are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  noninstitutionai  population  16  years  of  age  and  over.  Labor 
force  information  is  based  on  respondents’  activity  during  1 weak  each  month. 

BLS  county-level  employment  data  are  taken  from  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State 
surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  which  are  then  benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS. 
Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  levels,  annual  average  BLS  and  CPS  estimates  are  the  same. 
The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  and  unempbyment 
for  individual  counties. 

BEA  employment  data,  unlike  the  household  data  collected  by  the  CPS  and  BLS,  provide  estab- 
lishment data  on  the  number  of  jobs  rather  than  the  number  of  workers.  BEA  data  provide  de- 
tailed information  on  the  number  and  type  of  jobs,  earnings  by. industry,  and  sources  and 
amounts  of  income  at  the  county  level. 

Each  of  these  data  sets  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  CPS  furnishes  detailed  empby- 
ment  unemploymant,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions  of  the  Nation. 
BEA  provides  estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs  and  earnings  by  industry  for  individual  county 
areas.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  employment  data  than  the  other  two  series,  but  offers  very 
current  and  timely  employment  and  unemployment  information  at  the  county  level.  While  these 
data  sources  are  likely  to  provide  different  estimates  of  employment  conditions  at  any  point  in 
time,  they  generally  ir^icate  similar  trends. 


Definitions  Throughout  Rural  Conditlona  and  Tranda,  wo  use  ’’rural’  and  ’nonmetro*  interchangeably. 

The  same  holds  for  ’urban*  and  ’metro.’  However,  in  tables  we  use  "nonmetro’  and  ’metro,’  the 
original  and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rats:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part-time  but  want  full-time 
work  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Consumer  Price  index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  prise  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

County  type  classification:  A recently  updated  USDA  classification  of  nonmetro  counties  by 
principal  econorr./c  activity  or  demographic  base,  such  as  farming-,  manufacturing-,  or  mining-de- 
pendent, persistent  poverty,  or  retirement  destination,  among  others.  The  classification  is  used 
to  depict  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  rural  America. 
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Farming-dopendent  counties  include  counties  where  farming  accounted  for  a weighted  annual 
average  of  20  percent  or  more  of  total  labor  and  proprietor  income  (TLPI)  in  1 981 , 1 982, 1 984, 
1985,  and  1936.  Manufacturing-dependent  counties  included  those  where  manufacturing  con- 
tributed 30  percent  or  more  of  TLPI  in  1986.  Mining-dependent  counties  included  those  where 
mining  contributed  20  percent  or  more  to  TLPI  in  1986.  Retirement  counties  included  those 
counties  where  the  net  inmigration  rates  of  people  age  60  and  over  were  1 5 percent  or  more  of 
the  expected  1 980  population  aged  60  and  over  for  the  period  1970-80. 

For  further  information,  see  Thomas  F.  Hady  and  Peggy  J.  Ross,  An  Update:  The  Divarso  So- 
cial and  Economic  Structure  of  Nonmetropolltan  America,  AGES  9036,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  June  1990. 

Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  U.S  foreign  exchange  rate  based  on  the  rates  of  the  10 
major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Gross  national  product  (GNP):  The  dollar  amount  of  final  goods  and  services  produced  by  the 
United  States.  GNP  is  the  si:m  of  consumer  spending.  Federal  Government  purchases  of 
goods  and  services,  business  investment,  and  exports  less  the  amount  of  imports.  This  statistic 
is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  following  the  initial  release.  Nominal 
GNP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prices.  Real  GNP  measures  final  goods  and 
services  at  1982  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Inflation  rate:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are  re- 
ported on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The  two 
major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  noninsti- 
tutional  population  age  16  and  older. 

Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Man^ement 
and  Budget,  Include  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  or  containing  sev- 
eral smaller  cities  totaling  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area  population  of  at  least  100,000. 
Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they  are  economically  and  socially  inte- 
grated with  the  core  county.  Metro  areas  are  divided  into  central  cities  and  areas  outside  central 
cities  (suburbs).  Throughout  this  publication,  urban  and  metro  have  been  used  interchange- 
ably to  refer  to  people  or  places  within  MSA’s. 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  of  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication, 
rural  and  nonmetro  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of  MSA’s. 

Producer  Price  Index:  A measure  of  the  average  price  received  by  producers  of  finished 
goods  at  the  wholesale  level  during  a spedfic  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

Unemployment  rate-  The  number  of  unemployed  people  16  years  and  older  as  a percentage 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  1 6 years  and  older. 
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Appendix  table  l-<Nonmetro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/quarter 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
partidpation 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 

unemployment 

rate* 

Thousands 

Porcent 

199G: 

2nd 

26,417 

63.2 

24,934 

1,483 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

25,893 

62.2 

24,196 

1,697 

6.6 

10.0 

1989: 

4th 

26,168 

62.8 

24,778 

1,390 

5.3 

8.6 

3rd 

26,783 

64.1 

25,323 

1,459 

5.4 

8.7 

2nd 

26,389 

63.5 

24,919 

1,470 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

25,441 

62.2 

23,807 

1,634 

6.4 

10.2 

1988; 

4th 

25,510 

62.8 

24,042 

1,469 

5.8 

9.4 

3rd 

25,793 

63.2 

24,294 

1,499 

5.8 

9.6 

2nd 

25,513 

62.4 

23,978 

1,535 

6.0 

9.8 

1st 

24,819 

61.2 

22,996 

1.823 

7.3 

11.6 

1987: 

4lh 

25,087 

62.3 

23,449 

1,638 

6.5 

10.6 

3rd 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

1,643 

6.5 

10.5 

2nd 

25,186 

62.2 

23,437 

1,749 

6.9 

10.9 

1st 

24,856 

61.0 

22,688 

2,167 

8.7 

13.1 

1989 

26,209 

63.2 

24,718 

1,491 

5.7 

9.1 

1988 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

1987 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

1,799 

7.2 

11.3 

1986 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

1985 

24,781 

61.2 

22,700 

2,081 

8.4 

13.0 

1984 

34,725 

62.1 

31,930 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

1983 

34,156 

61.8 

30,696 

3,460 

10.1 

14.9 

1982 

33,740 

61.7 

30,335 

3,405 

10.1 

14.9 

1981 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

1980 

32,512 

61.7 

30,150 

2,362 

7.3 

10.7 

1979 

31,716 

61.5 

29,916 

1,800 

5.7 

8.5 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985.  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  baaed  on  the  1980  Census.  Their  change  accounts  for 
the  targe  drop  in  the  labor  force  between  1984  and  1985. 

'Unemploymont  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  2— Metro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/quarter 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 

unemployment 

rate’ 

Thousands 

Percent 

1 noussuius  ” 

1990: 

2nd 

98.504 

67.4 

93,480 

5,024 

5.1 

7,4 

1st 

97,615 

67.0 

92.283 

5,332 

5.5 

7.8 

1989: 

4th 

98,191 

67.5 

93.242 

4,949 

5.0 

7.3 

3rd 

98,373 

67.9 

93,366 

5,007 

5.1 

7.5 

2nd 

97.391 

67.4 

92,449 

4,942 

5.1 

7.5 

1st 

96,633 

66.7 

91,411 

5,223 

5,4 

7.9 

1988: 

4th 

96,886 

67.0 

92,139 

4,748 

4.9 

7.4 

3rd 

97.249 

67.5 

92,132 

5,117 

5.3 

8.0 

2nd 

95,843 

66.8 

90,801 

5,042 

5.3 

7.8 

1st 

95,061 

66.3 

89,492 

5,569 

5.9 

8.6 

1987: 

4th 

95,433 

66.6 

90,347 

5,086 

5.3 

7.9 

3rd 

95,924 

67.2 

90,434 

5,490 

5.7 

8.6 

2nd 

94,546 

66.6 

88,869 

5,677 

6.0 

8.7 

1st 

93,152 

65.9 

86,904 

6,249 

6.7 

9.6 

1989 

97,660 

67.4 

92,624 

5,036 

5.2 

7.5 

1988 

96,260 

66.9 

91,141 

5,119 

5.3 

7.9 

1987 

94,764 

66.6 

89,138 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

1986 

92,665 

66.2 

86,508 

6,157 

6.6 

9.5 

1985 

90,684 

65.9 

84,453 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

1984 

78,819 

66.4 

73,076 

5,743 

7.3 

10.4 

1983 

77,394 

65.1 

70,137 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

1982 

76,465 

65.1 

69,192 

7,273 

9.5 

13.1 

1981 

73,301 

64.9 

67,825 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

1980 

72,207 

64.8 

67,120 

5,087 

7.0 

9.5 

1979 

71,192 

64.7 

67,029 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census, 
’unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Populatior.  Sunrey. 
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Get  these  timely  reports  from  USDA’s 
Economic  Research  Service 

These  periodicals  bring  you  the  latest  information  on  food,  the  farm,  and  rural 
America  to  help  you  keep  your  expertise  up-to-date.  Order  these  periodicals  to 
get  the  latest  facts,  figures,  trends,  and  issues  from  £RS. 

Agricultural  Outlook.  Presents  USDA’s  farm  income  and  food  price  forecasts.  Emphasizes  the  short-term 
outlook,  but  also  presents  long-term  analyses  of  issues  ranging  from  international  trade  to  U.S.  land  use  and 
availability.  Packed  with  more  than  50  pages  of  charts,  tables,  and  text  that  provide  timely  and  useful  information. 

Economic  Indicators  of  the  Farm  Sector.  Updates  economic  trends  in  U.S.  agriculture.  Each  issue  ex- 
plores a different  aspect  of  income  and  expenses:  national  and  Sute  financial  summaries,  production  and  efficiency 
statistics,  and  costs  of  production  for  livestock  and  dairy  and  for  major  field  crops. 

Farmline.  Concise,  fact-filled  articles  focus  on  economic  conditions  facing  faimers,  how  the  agricultural  environ- 
ment is  changing,  and  the  causes  and  consequences  of  those  changes  for  farm  and  rural  people.  Synthesizes  farm 
economic  information  with  charts  and  statistics. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  Stcdes.  Every  2 months  brings  you  quantity  and  value  of 
U.S.  farm  exports  and  imports,  plus  price  trends.  Subscription  includes  two  big  300-page  supplements  containing  data 
for  the  previous  fiscal  or  calendar  year.  A must  for  traders/ 

Journal  qf  Agricultural  Economics  Research.  Technical  research  in  agricultural  economics,  including 
econometric  models  and  statistics  on  methods  employed  and  results  of  USD  A economic  research. 

National  Food  Review.  Offers  the  latest  developments  in  food  prices,  product  safety,  nutritirai  programs,  con- 
sumption patterns,  and  marketing. 

Rural  Conditions  and  Trends.  Tracks  rural  events:  macroeaiomic  conditions,  employment  and  under- 
employment, industrial  structure,  earnings  and  income,  poverty  and  population. 

Rural  Development  Perspectives.  Crisp,  nontechnical  articles  on  the  results  of  the  most  recent  and  the 
most  relevant  research  on  rural  areas  and  small  towns  and  what  those  results  mean. 

I I Check  here  for  a free  subscription  to  Reports,  a quarterly  catalog  describing  the  latest  ERS  research  reports.  It’s 
designed  to  help  you  keep  up-to-date  in  all  areas  related  to  food,  the  farm,  the  rural  ecmiomy,  foreign  trade,  and  the  en- 
vironment. 
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Overview 


Arrival  of  Recession  Raises  Questions 
about  Rural  Effect 


The  current  downturn  in 
the  economy  appears  to 
be  broader  than  those  in 
the  early  1980's  which 
hit  manufacturing  espe- 
cially hard.  This  differ- 
ence suggests  that  the 
effects  of  this  downturn 
in  rural  areas  may  well 
differ  from  those  of  the 
earlier  recessions. 


■'**1  urront  economic  indicators  suggast,  and  most  economists  agree,  that  total  U.S.  economic 
V-/ activity  is  now  contracting.  Loss  clear  is  the  shape  of  the  downturn  and  how  its  particular 
characteristics  may  affect  the  rural  economy.  Will  the  slowdown  follow  the  same  pattern  as  the 
back-to-back  recessions  of  the  early  1 980's  in  which  rural  areas  suffered  more  and  took  longer 
to  recover?  Are  the  structure  of  the  rural  economy  and  the  nature  of  the  current  slowdown  and 
global  economic  conditions  now  sufficiently  different  from  conditiore  in  the  early  1980’s  to  sug- 
gest that  this  slowdown  will  play  out  somewhat  differently  in  rural  areas? 

ft  will  take  at  least  several  months  to  toll  how  this  downturn  will  nffect  rural  areas.  Some  sur- 
prises between  now  and  then  are  almost  certain.  In  the  meantime,  several  differences  in  the  cur- 
rent circumstances  (compared  with  those  a decade  ago)  seem  important  to  monitor. 

The  severity  of  the  1980’s  recessions  in  rural  areas  is  oiton  attributed  to  the  fact  that  manufactur- 
ing, disproportionately  important  to  the  rural  economy,  faltered  so  much.  One  adjustment  manu- 
facturers made  was  to  lay  off  their  production  workers,  also  disproportionately  found  in  rural 
areas.  Management,  more  concentrated  in  urban  areas,  was  less  affected. 

Early  readings  suggest  the  current  slowdown  is  less  focused  on  manufacturing.  If  anything,  the 
financial  and  real  estate  industries  are  experiencing  the  most  stress,  and  they  are  less  important 
in  the  rural  economy.  However,  over  the  last  decade,  a sorting-out  process  has  occurred  within 
manufacturing,  leavirtg  rural  areas  with  a larger  share  of  the  more  labor-intensive  routine  manu- 
facturing and  urban  areas  with  proportionately  more  capital-intensive  complex  manufacturing 
than  in  the  early  1980’s.  Thus,  any  slowdown  in  manufacturing  will  probably  hurt  rural  more 
than  urban  employrrant. 

Two  other  new  factors  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  rural  economy  also  appear  to  be  important 
in  influencing  the  shape  of  the  rural  slowdown.  First,  farming  is  much  better  off  now  than  in  the 
early  1980’s.  The  sector  has  gone  through  major  financial  restructuring  since  then  and  has  far 
fewer  liquidity  problems.  Short  of  a collapse  in  global  markets,  farming  should  not  suffer  more 
than  any  other  sector. 

Second,  over  the  last  decade,  the  rural  economy,  like  the  urban  economy,  has  bt,k^ome  more 
service  oriented.  If  the  current  downturn  is  focused  as  much  on  services  as  on  the  goods- 
producing  sector,  as  current  indicators  suggest,  then  it  may  well  hit  rural  areas  harder  than  it 
would  have  if  the  structure  of  the  rural  economy  were  the  same  as  a decade  ago. 

Globa!  conditbns  also  seem  important  to  watch.  In  the  second  and  more  severe  of  the  early 
1 980's  recessions,  the  value  of  the  dollar  was  relatively  high  and  rising,  making  products  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  less  competitive  in  world  markets.  A worldwide  recession  further 
reduced  foreign  demand  for  rural  products.  The  value  of  today's  dollar  is  much  lower  in  relation 
to  the  currency  of  other  developed  nations,  and  at  least  some  of  our  major  trading  partners  do 
not  appear  to  be  headed  for  the  same  slowdown  we  are  in.  If  these  conditions  hold,  they  should 
moderate  the  severity  of  a rural  slowdown. 

The  nature  of  the  rural  slowdown  may  well  *>e  different  in  regional  terms  also.  The  recessions  of 
th9  early  1 980's  were  especially  intense  in  the  rural  "rust  belt*  of  the  Midwest.  Tnis  time,  all  re- 
gions seem  to  be  experiencing  some  slowdown  in  employment  growth,  with  no  one  region  being 
particularly  hard  hit  so  far. 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Recession  Talk  Dominates 
Macroeconomic  Scene 


Evidence  suggests  that 
the  economy  entered  a 
recession  in  the  second 
half  of  1990.  Credit 
constraints  and  the  neg- 
ative effects  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  situation 
contributed  significantly 
to  the  weakening  of  the 
general  economy.  How- 
ever, the  current  low 
exchange  value  of  the 
dollar  should  promote 
(y.S.  exports  and  reduce 
the  severity  of  the  down- 
turn, and  a recession 
should  lead  io  lower  in- 
flation and  lower  interest 
rates.  The  low  inflation, 
interest  rates,  and  ex- 
change value  of  the  dol- 
lar should  help  reduce 
the  negative  effects  of 
the  recession  on  rural 
areas. 


n 1990,  the  economy  entered  Its  eighth  year  of  expansion.  However,  as  the  year  progressed, 
a growing  number  of  economists  became  convinced  that  the  expansion  was  ending.  High 
debt  levels,  failing  real  estate  values,  and  instability  in  financial  markets  combined  with  sbw 
growth  at  the  end  of  1989  to  reduce  growth  prospects  in  1990.  The  surge  in  crude  oil  prices  in 
August  1990  led  to  higher  inflation,  higher  long-term  interest  rates,  and  further  economic  weak- 
ness. By  the  end  of  the  year,  though,  inflation  and  interest  rates  were  falling  as  the  economy 
contracted  and  oil  prices  fell.  However,  the  contractionary  effects  may  not  be  as  severe  as  in 
the  recessions  of  the  early  1980’s. 

Weak  National  Economy  in  1990 

The  downturn  at  the  end  of  the  year  pulled  real  growth  for  1 990  down  to  0.9  percent  from  2.5 
percent  in  1989.  interest-  and  credit-sensitive  spendir^g  was  particularly  hard  hit  with  real  con- 
sumption spending  and  investment  falling  significantly  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  year.  Labor  mar- 
kets also  felt  recession  pressures  as  the  unemployment  rate  rose  from  5.2  percent  in  June,  a 
low  not  seen  since  the  early  1 970* s,  to  6.1  percent  in  December.  In  the  second  half  of  1990,  a 
significant  decline  in  manufacturing  activity  led  to  a 3-percent  drop  in  industrial  production  and  a 
fall  in  capacity  utilization  from  84  percertt  to  80  percent. 

The  oil  price  surge  in  August  fueled  inflation  in  1 990;  inflation  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  rose  5.4  percent,  up  slightly  from  4.9  percent  in  1989.  Despite  the  higher  infla- 
tion, most  short-term  interest  rates  fell  throughout  1990,  and  the  bank  prime  rate  held  steady  at 
1 0 percent. 

A Rebound  in  the  Second  Half  of  1991? 

The  economy  will  likely  continue  to  be  weak  in  the  first  half  of  1 991 . Future  economic  perform- 
ance will  depend  on  several  factors.  One  is  the  degree  to  which  credit  is  available.  The  savings- 
and-loan  situation,  falling  real  estate  values,  and  tighter  Federal  bank  regulations  have  led  many 
banks  to  restrict  the  amount  of  available  credit.  Another  potential  problem  is  the  Persian  Gulf 
situation  and  its  effect  on  oil  prices  and  expectations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  low  value  of  the 
dollar  and  moderate  growth  forecasts  for  most  major  trading  partners  of  the  United  States  add 
up  to  a moderately  bright  net  export  outlook. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  policies  will  also  play  important  roles.  On  the  fiscal  side,  the  budget  agr^^e- 
ment  passed  in  October  is  slightly  restrictive  rather  than  expansionary.  The  agreement  sug- 
gests a fiscal  policy  outlook  of  higher  taxes  and,  in  the  future,  slight  declines  in  Federal  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services.  In  the  short  run,  though,  Federal  spending  will  likely  rise  as  a re- 
sult of  expenditures  for  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  monetary  policy  was  somewhat  restrictive  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
focused  on  eliminating  inflation.  During  the  second  half  of  1990,  though,  the  Fed  pushed  inter- 
est rates  down  and  lowered  bank  reserve  requirements  as  economic  growth  slowed. 

More  Severe  Macro  Environment  in  Prior  Receselone 

Economic  statistics  describing  the  U.S.  economy  in  recent.quarters  are  not  as  dramatic  as  those 
for  the  two  recessions  of  the  early  1 980's  (January  1 980  to  July  1 980  and  July  1 981  to  Novem- 
ber 1982).  The  macroeconomic  environment  in  the  periods  leading  into  those  recessions  was 
harsh,  characterized  by  high  inflation,  high  interest  rates,  and  high  unemployment  rates.  Con- 
sumer price  Inflation,  which  had  started  to  spiral  up  in  1978,  peaked  at  about  15  percent  in  early 
1 980.  Double-digit  rates  did  not  begin  to  moderate  until  1 982.  The  bank  prime  rate  peaked  ini- 
tially in  early  1980  at  nearly  20  percent  and  then  fell  during  the  1980  recession.  In  1981,  eco- 
itcmic  pressures  caused  the  prime  rate  to  surge  upward  again  and  exceed  20  percent,  just  as 
the  economy  slid  into  another  recession.  Unemployment  rates  in  1982  surpassed  the  1980 
peak  of  7.8  percent,  climbing  to  1 0.8  percent  at  the  end  of  1 982. 

During  each  recession  period,  total  investment,  both  residential  and  busin^^s,  declined  more 
than  other  C>NP  components.  Consumer  spending  was  flat  or  down,  add  government  spending 
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increases  were  modest.  However,  the  behavior  of  not  exports  was  quite  different,  directly  affect- 
ing the  relative  severity  of  the  recessions.  The  low  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  preceding  the 
1 980  recession  promoted  growth  in  net  exports  during  that  recession.  During  the  more  severe 
1982  recession,  the  value  of  the  dollar  climbed  and  net  exports  fell. 

Implications  for  Rural  Unemployment 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  international  trade  has  become  increasingly  important  in  determining 
the  rural  unemployment  rate.  The  rural  unemployment  rate  increased  during  the  rTOessions  of 
the  early  1980’s,  but  the  difference  between  the  rural  and  urban  rates  rose  only  slightly.  Com- 
paring the  last  recession  with  the  current  economic  environment  suggests  that  deterioration  in 
not  exports  contributed  to  rural  unemployment  in  1982,  whereas  recent  declines  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  and  expected  improvements  in  net  exports  should  help  temper  increases  in  the  rural 
unemployment  rate  during  the  current  recession. 

The  civilian  unemptoyment  rate  will  likely  continue  to  rise  into  1 991  from  the  6.1  porcernt  level  of 
December  1990.  The  rural  unemployment  rate  should  show  similar,  but  not  disproportionate,  in- 
creases. [This  analysis  reflects  data  available  as  of  January  25,  1991.  Karen  Hamrick,  John 
Kitchen,  Elizabeth  Mack,  202/219-0782.] 


National  unemployment  and  GNP 
Unemployment  rises  as  economic  growth  slows 

Percent 


Trade  and  rural  unemployment 

But  as  net  exports  increase,  the  difference  between  rural  and  urban  rates  narr.  ws 
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Employment 


Rural  Employment  Declines 


Rural  employment  fell 
by  164,000  workers  be- 
tween the  third  quarters 
of  1989  and  1990,  the 
first  loss  for  rural  areas 
since  the  1980-82  reces- 
sions, The  effect  of  this 
employment  decline, 
however,  has  been  par- 
tially offset  by  a shrink- 
ing labor  force. 


urai  employment  fell  nationally  between  the  third  quarters  of  1 989  and  1 990.  The  Great 
Lakes  and  New  England  States  lost  jobs,  while  most  of  the  rest  of  the  States  gained  slightly. 
Among  county  economic  types,  only  retirement-dependent  counties  had  growth  rates  higher 
than  1 percent. 

The  number  of  employed  rural  workers  declined  by  0.7  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1 990  from 
a year  earlier,  according  to  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  This  was  the  first  quarterly 
decline  in  rural  employment  since  the  1980-82  recessions.  Urban  employment  growth  slowed, 
falling  to  near  zero  (0.5  percent)  during  the  third  quarter  of  1990  compart  with  the  previous 
year.  Rural  job  growth  has  dropped  for  four  consecutive  quarters,  while  urban  growth  has 
slowed  in  three  of  the  last  four  quarters. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  data  for  the  third  quarter  show  a similar  pattern  of  rural  job 
growth  as  the  CPS,  but  at  a slightly  higher  growth  rate  Third-quarter  rural  employment  growth 
registered  a small  0.1 -percent  gain  between  the  third  quarters  of  1989  and  1990.  Urban  job 
growth  was  slightly  higher  than  rural  growth,  at  0.4  percent  compared  with  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier,  according  to  the  BLS. 


When  the  national  economy  deteriorates,  employe'^s  often  reduce  workloads  and  employees* 
hours.  CPS  data  show  that  the  number  of  rural  part-time  workers  who  want  to  work  full-time  in- 
creased 4.5  percent  between  the  third  quarters  of  1 989  pnd  1 990.  This  number  compares  with 
a 1 0-percent  decline  a year  earlier. 


Urban  part-time  workers  wanting  to  work  full-time  increased  by  5.8  percent  in  the  third  quarter 
compared  with  1989.  These  numbers  indicate  a deteriorating  economy. 

The  rural  civilian  labor  force  fell  0.7  percent  in  the  third  quarters  of  1 989  and  1 990,  although  the 
working  age  population  continued  to  grow.  Most  of  the  decline  resulted  because  fewer  teenag- 
ers were  entering  the  labor  force.  However,  the  number  of  older  workers  retiring  during  the  third 
quarter  also  increased  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1989.  This  decline  in  the  rural  labor 
force  may  have  helped  soften  some  of  the  economic  effects  of  the  employment  losses. 

Ati  Regions  Show  Signs  of  Downturn 

Rural  employment  declines  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1990  were  widespread.  The  largest 
decline  was  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  of  the  Midwest  (Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Ohio),  down  1 .1  percent  during  the  first  tiiree  quarters  of  1 990  compared  with  the  same  period  in 


Nonmetro  job  growth  falls 

Third-quarter  CPS  data  show  rK>nmetro  employment  declining  for  the  first  time  since 
the  1980-82  recessions 

Item 1985-86  1986-87  1987-88  1988-89  1989-90 

Percentage  chango  from  provhus  third  quarter 


Current  Population  Survey: 
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1989.  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  all  lost  omployment  as  declines  in  defense- 
and  finance-related  industries  have  hit  hard.  California,  Montana,  and  North  Dakota  had  the  low- 
est rural  job  growth  rates  in  the  West.  The  South  fared  a little  better  as  the  increased  price  of  oil 
spurred  employment  growth  in  some  rurai  areas  of  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  However, 
growth  remainod  sluggish. 

Rural  employment  growth  slowed  in  all  county  economic  types  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 

1990.  Employment  growth  in  manufacturing  counties  feli  to  0.1  percent  while  growth  in  farming- 
dependent  counties  did  slightly  better,  dropping  to  0.9  percent.  Job  growth  in  mining-dependent 
counties  registered  a 0.6-percent  gain.  Retirement-dependent  counties  had  the  highest  employ- 
ment growth,  a 1.6-porcent  increase  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1990  compared  with  1989. 
[Timothy  S.  Parker.  202/219-0540] 


Nonmetro  employment  plummets 
Nonmetro,  metro  job  growth  have  slowed  since  1989 

Percentage  change  from  same  quarter  in  previous  year 


Nonmetro  employment  change,  first  three  quarters,  1989-90 

Northern  Plains,  Midwest,  New  England  faced  bleakest  prospects 


Source:  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics 
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Rural  Unemployment  Remains  Steady 


Rural  unemployment 
rates  showed  no 
change  between  the 
third  quarters  of  1989 
and  1990.  In  contrast 
urban  unemployment 
reflecting  the  downturn 
in  the  overall  economy, 
reached  its  highest  third- 
quarter  level  in  3 years. 


'^ural  unemployment  has  not  yet  increased  in  response  to  the  slowdown  in  the  economy,  but  it 
j ino  longer  continues  its  long-term  decline.  Rural  unemployment  rates  remained  unchanged 
for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1 990  compared  with  the  same  quarters  of  1 989.  However,  some 
rural  areas,  particulariy  counties  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast,  as  well  as  many  manufacturing- 
dependent  counties,  are  already  showing  inaeased  unemployment  rates.  And  rural  unemploy- 
ment rose  in  24  States  between  the  first  three  quarters  of  1989  and  1990.  Further  deterioration  in 
the  national  economy  will  probably  bring  higher  unemployment  rates  in  rural  areas  during  1991. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  rural  areas  remained  steady  between  the  third  quarters  of  1989  and 
1990,  according  to  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).  Rural  unemployment  held  at  5,4  per- 
cent during  the  third  quarter  of  1990,  the  same  as  a year  earlier.  Urban  unemployment  rates, 
although  stable  through  the  first  half  of  1990,  rose  from  5.1  to  5.5  percent  between  the  third  quar- 
ters of  1989  and  1990.  This  change  marks  the  first  time  since  the  1980-82  recessions  that  rural 
and  urban  unempicyment  rates  were  essentially  the  same.  During  July,  August,  and  September 
1990,  an  average  of  1 .5  million  rural  residents  and  5.4  million  urban  residents  were  unemployed 
and  looking  for  work. 


Preliminary  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  data  also  show  the  rural  unemployment  rate  hold- 
ing steady,  but  at  a higher  level  than  the  CPS  rates.  Rural  unemployment  stabilized  at  6.1  per- 
cent between  the  third  quarters  of  1 989  and  1 990,  while  urban  unemployment  increased  from 
5.0  to  5.2  percent.  Unlike  the  CPS  data,  BLS  data  continue  to  show  a sizable  rural-urban  gap  in 
unemployment,  with  rural  areas  having  an  unemployment  rate  almost  a point  higher  than  urban 
areas. 


Unemployment  Conditions  R^^ixed  for  Some  Rural  Areas 

Before  1 990,  declining  unemployment  rates  pointed  to  continued  economic  recovery  for  most 
rural  areas.  However,  during  the  first  9 months  of  1990,  the  unemployment  picture  was  mixed. 
BLS  data  show  rising  unemployment  rates  in  the  rural  Northeast  and  Midwest  compared  with  the 
same  period  a year  earlier.  Higher  unemployment  in  the  Northeast  reflected  continued  declines 
in  financial  services,  construction,  and  defense-contracting  industries  concentrated  there.  Deteri- 
orating conditions  in  the  Midwest  stemmed  from  substantial  declines  in  manufacturing.  The  rural 
South  and  West  continued  their  pattern  of  declining  unemployment  since  1986. 

Rural  unemployment  rose  in  manufacturing-dependent  counties,  but  declined  in  farming-  and 
mining-dependent  counties.  Manufacturing  counties  were  particularly  hard  hit  during  the  1980- 
82  recessions  and  had  just  returned  to  1979  unemployn'::nt  levels.  But  between  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1 989  and  1 990,  rural  unemployment  in  these  counties  rose  from  6.3  to  6.6  percent. 
Unemployment  in  retirement-based  counties  stabilized  at  6.6  percent  after  7 years  of  continuous 
decline. 


Mining  counties  showed  the  greatest  Improvement,  with  unemployment  rates  falling  by  1 .2  per- 
centage points.  These  declines  largely  reflected  higher  oil  prices  and  increased  domestic  en- 
ergy production  in  part.  Farming-dependent  counties,  mostly  in  the  Midwest,  also  showed  de- 
clines. 


Rural  Unemployment  Remains  High  in  Some  States 

Although  rural  unemployment  rates  remained  cr-^^tant  between  the  first  three  quarters  of  1988 
and  1989,  unemployment  in  rural  areas  of  many  States  remained  relatively  high.  Six  States- 
Callfornla,  Arizona,  Alaska,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  and  Alabama-had  rural  unemployment 
rates  more  than  1 .5  times  the  national  average  of  5.5  percent.  High  unemployment  in  Michigan 
most  likely  reflected  problems  In  automobile  manufacturing  and  defense  industries.  Rural  areas 
of  the  other  States  are  generally  characterized  by  persistently  high  levels  of  unemployment  asso- 
ciated with  limited  employment  opportunities,  seasonal  nature  of  jobs,  and  unskilled  labor. 

Several  Midwestern  States,  most  of  the  New  England  States,  Wisconsin,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Nevada  showed  a brighter  unemployment  picture  with  rates  below  the  national  average  of 
5.5  percent.  Many  of  these  States,  particularly  in  the  Midwest,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  contain 
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rural  farming-depondent  countios— areas  which  have  traditionally  had  lower  unemployment 
rates  than  other  economic  types  of  counties.  The  Northeast  continues  to  have  lower  rural  unem- 
ployment rates  than  other  regions,  but  its  unemployment  levels  have  increased  substantialiy 
over  the  last  year.  Between  the  first  three  quarters  of  1 989  and  1 990, 9 of  1 0 Northeastern 
States  showed  increases  in  rural  unemployment  rates,  most  rising  by  at  least  1 percentage  point. 

Unemployment  rates  in  urban  areas  have  risen  as  a result  of  the  recent  weakness  in  the  na- 
tional economy.  Unemployment  in  rural  areas  has  not  increased,  but  it  no  longer  continues  its 
long-term  decline.  Also,  this  stable  pattern  is  not  consistent  among  all  rural  areas.  Rural  unem- 
ployment rose  in  24  States  between  the  first  three  quarters  of  1989  and  1990,  most  by  at  least 
0.5  percentage  point,  and  unemployment  levels  in  many  rural  areas  continue  to  bo  high.  Load- 
ing economic  indicators  point  to  further  deterioration  in  the  national  economy.  While  some  of  the 
economic  conditions  associated  with  the  1980-82  recessions  are  difforont  now,  it  is  likoly  that 
rural  areas  will  see  higher  unemployment  rates  and  a worsening  employment  picture  in  coming 
months.  [Leslie  A.  Whitener,  202/219-0540] 


Nonmetro-metro  unemployment  gap  narrows 

Unemployment  remains  stable  in  nonmetro  areas,  increases  in  metro  areas 


Percentage  unemployed 


'Includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part-tirr  *or  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  unemployment,  first  three  quarters,  1990 

Only  16  States  had  unemployment  equal  to  or  less  than  U.S.  average 


m Over  1 .5  times  U.S.  average 

□ 1 to  1.5  times  the  U.S.  average 

□ U.S.  averago  (5.5  percent)  or  less 
l~l  No  nonmetro  counties 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Popuiatlon 


Preliminary  1S90  Census  Counts 
Confirm  Drop  in  Nonmetro  Population 
Growth 


Nonmetro  population 
growth  greatly  lagged 
that  of  the  1970's,  but 
tho  trend  varied  widely 
by  region  and  county 
economic  type. 


■Q  ural  America’s  population  grew  at  only  a third  the  rate  of  metro  areas  during  the  1980’s. 
iiHatf  or  more  of  all  nonmetro  counties  appear  to  have  lest  population,  especially  farming  and 
mining  areas.  Nonmetro  counties  that  grew  rapidly  were  mostly  in  the  so-called  Sun  Belt  and 
were  commonly  retirement  areas. 


Preliminary  returns  from  the  1 990  Census  of  Population  show  a growth  of  1 .8  million,  or  3.3  percent, 
in  the  nonmetro  population  during  1980-90.  Metro  America  grew  by  17.4  million,  or  10.1  percent. 


The  numbers  reported  here  were  prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  local  review  as  a means  of 
datecting  omissions,  and  are  somewhat  incomplete.  However,  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
liminary U.S.  tUal  (245.8  million)  and  the  final  count  (249.6  million)  is  just  1 .6  percent.  There- 
fore, final  local  data  will  not  differ  enough  from  these  figures  to  invalidate  judgments  about 
trends  made  here. 

The  national  nonmetro  growth  rate  was  only  one-third  as  high  as  the  metro  rate.  By  contrast, 
during  the  1970’s,  the  nonmetro  growth  rate  exceeded  that  in  metro  areas.  Prolonged  economic 
recession  affecting  agriculture,  mining,  and  rural  manufacturing  impelled  many  nonmetro  resi- 
dents to  move  away  in  the  1 980’s.  The  movement  of  urban  people  into  nonmetro  communities 
that  was  so  evident  in  the  1 970’s  seems  to  have  waned. 

Declining  Areas  More  Widespread 

Despite  some  overall  nonmetro  population  growth,  about  half  or  more  of  all  nonmetro  counties 
lost  population  during  the  1980’s.  Such  a result  is  possible  because  most  declining  areas  are 
thinly  settled  and  lower  in  average  population  size  than  are  growing  counties.  Some  1,240  of 
2,383  nonmetro  counties  showed  a 1 -percent-or-more  loss  in  the  preliminary  returns  and,  with 
minor  exceptions,  will  continue  to  show  this  loss  when  the  count  is  complete.  (Only  460  non- 
metro counties  declined  in  the  1970’s.)  Counties  with  declining  population  are  concentrated  in 
the  Com  Belt,  Great  Plains,  Mississippi  Delta,  Appalachian  coal  fields,  and  mining  areas  of  the  West. 

Many  Exceptions  to  Decline,  However 

In  contrast,  other  rural  and  smailtown  areas  had  population  growth,  with  some  well  above  the 
metro  rate.  Most  notable  are  those  in  the  Florida  Peninsula  and  the  Southwest  or  on  the  periph- 
ery of  some  metro  areas. 

Functions  of  Counties  Shape  Population  Trends 

if  nonmetro  counties  are  grouped  by  economic  type,  a connection  between  such  types  and  de- 
mographic trends  becomes  clear.  Areas  that  depended  on  mining  lost  5 percent  of  their  popula- 
tion by  1 990,  as  jobs  fell  in  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  metallic  ore  production.  More  than  75  percent  of 
counties  that  depended  on  agriculture  declined,  with  an  overall  drop  of  1.4  percent.  Their  losses 
have  caused  the  rural  and  smalltown  population  as  a whola  to  fall  in  Farm  Belt  States. 

Forty  percent  of  the  total  nonmetro  population  lived  in  areas  dominated  by  manufacturing  in 
1980.  From  1980  to  1990,  these  counties  had  a modest  population  increase  of  1.7  percent. 
Nearly  half  of  them  declined,  but  neither  gainers  nor  losers  typically  had  large  changes. 

Nonmetro  counties  that  depend  on  government  work  (with  facilities  such  as  State  colleges,  pris- 
ons, military  bases,  and  national  forests)  fared  better  In  retaining  people,  with  an  increase  of  8.8 
percent,  slightly  above  the  total  U.S.  growth  rata. 

Retirement  areas  are  in  a class  by  themselves,  averaging  15.8  percent  population  growth  in  the 
decade.  Movement  of  older  people  into  rural  and  smalltown  areas  has  become  so  common  that 
one-fifth  of  all  nonmetro  counties  are  classed  as  retirement  counties.  Without  the  growth  in 
these  counties,  there  would  have  been  no  population  increase  at  all  in  nonmetro  America. 
[Calvin  Beale,  202/219-0535J 
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Nonmetro  population  change  by  subregions,  1980-90 

Modest  overall  Increase,  but  with  large  areas  of  both  loss  and  rapid  gain 


0 Gain  of  20  percent  or  more 
C3  Gain  of  10-19.9  percent 

1 I Loss  of  less  than  1 percent  to  gain  of  9.9  percent 
i 1 Loss  of  1 percent  or  more 


The  U.S.  population  and  how  It’s  changed 


Area 

1990’ 

1980 

1980-90 

1970-80 

Percentago  change 

United  States 

245,711 

226,542 

8.5 

11.4 

Metro^ 

189,553 

172,117 

10.1 

10.5 

Nonmetro 

56,218 

54,425 

3.3 

14.4 

Nonmetro  county  type:^  

Mining 

3,722 

3.917 

-5,0 

ly./ 

Agriculture 

7,728 

7.838 

-1.4 

6.8 

Manufacturing 

21,823 

21.467 

1,7 

12,0 

Government 

7,826 

7.192 

8.8 

17.8 

Retirement 

13,466 

11.634 

15.8 

32.7 

rreiimmciiy.  i s u 

^Metro  status  as  of  1983,  reflecting  application  of  current  metro  criteria  to  the  final  results  of  me  1900 
Census. 

^Nonmetro  county  types  are  not  entirely  mutually  exclusive. 
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Appendix;  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 


Data  Sources 


Definitions 


Assessing  the  changing  conditions  and  trends  in  rural  America  is  complicated  by  the  need  to  use 
a variety  of  data  sources  for  monitoring  demographic  and  economic  patterns.  Because  different 
sources  of  data  are  intended  for  different  purposes  and  employ  different  definitions  and  collec- 
tion methods,  they  sometimes  produce  contradictory  statistics  and  may  lead  to  different  interpre- 
tations. Describing  rural  conditions,  therefore,  necessitates  piecing  together  general  trends  from 
many  sources  of  information,  not  ail  of  which  are  used  each  issue. 

Macroeconomic  conditions:  The  economic  indicators  used  to  monitor  maaoeconomic 
changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation,  including 
the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes,  and  employment  and  unemployment  data  are  devel- 
oped by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National  income  a.nd 
product  account  information  on  capital  investment,  gross  national  product,  and  net  exports  is  pro* 
duced  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Information 
relating  to  moneta^  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign  exchange  rates,  and 
data  on  industrial  production  are  'urnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 

Employment  and  earnings:  Data  on  nonmetro  employment,  unemployment,  and  earnings 
come  from  three  sources.  The  monthly  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  provides  detailed  information  on  the  labor 
force,  employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  metro  and  nonmetro 
population.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a national  sample  of  about  58,000  households  that 
are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional  population  1 6 years  of  age  and  over.  Labor 
force  information  is  based  on  respondents'  activity  during  1 week  each  month. 

BLS  county-level  employment  data  are  taken  from  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State 
surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  which  are  then  benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS. 
Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  levels,  annual  average  BLS  and  CPS  estimates  are  the  same. 
The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment 
for  individual  counties. 

BEA  employment  data,  unlike  the  household  data  collected  by  the  CPS  and  BLS,  provide  estab- 
lishment data  cn  the  number  of  jobs  rather  than  the  number  of  workers.  BEA  data  provide  de- 
tailed information  on  the  number  and  type  of  jobs,  earnings  by  industry,  and  sources  and 
amounts  of  income  at  the  county  level. 

Each  of  these  data  sets  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  CPS  furnishes  detailed  employ- 
ment, unemployment,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions  of  the  Nation. 
BEA  provides  estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs  and  earnings  by  industry  for  individual  county 
areas.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  employment  data  than  the  other  two  series,  but  offers  very 
current  and  timely  employment  and  unempicyment  information  at  the  county  level.  While  these 
data  sources  are  likely  to  provide  different  estimates  of  employment  conditions  at  any  point  in 
time,  they  generally  iridicate  similar  trends. 


Throughout  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends,  we  use  “rural"  and  “nonmetro"  interchangeably.  The 
same  holds  for  “urban"  and  “metro."  However,  in  tables  we  use  “nonmetro"  and  “metro,"  the  origi- 
nal and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  dl.:couraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part-time  but  want  full-time 
work  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  sen/lces  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

County  type  classification:  A recently  updated  USDA  classification  of  nonmetro  counties  by 
principal  economic  activity  or  demographic  base,  such  as  farming-,  manufacturing-,  or  mining-de- 
pendent, persistent  poveily,  or  retirement  destination,  among  others.  The  classification  is  used 
to  depict  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  rural  America. 
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Farming-dependent  counties  include  counties  where  farming  accounted  tor  a weighted  annual 
average  of  20  percent  or  more  of  total  labor  and  proprietor  income  (TLPI)  in  1 981, 1982, 1984, 
1935,  and  1986.  Manufacturing-dependent  counties  included  those  where  manufacturing  con- 
tribute 30  percent  or  more  of  TLPI  in  1986.  Mining-dependent  counties  included  those  where 
mining  contributed  20  percent  or  more  to  TLPI  in  1986.  Retirement  counties  included  those 
counties  where  the  net  inmigration  rates  of  people  age  60  and  over  were  15  percent  or  more  of 
the  expected  1980  population  aged  60  and  over  for  the  period  1970-80. 

For  further  information,  see  Thomas  F.  Hady  and  P'sggy  J.  Ross,  An  Updat0:  Tha  Dlvors0 
Social  and  Economic  Structure  of  Nonmetropoiitan  America,  AGES  9036,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  June  1 990. 

Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  U.S  foreign  exchange  rate  based  on  the  rates  of  the  10 
major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Gross  national  product  (GNP):  The  dollar  amount  of  final  goods  and  services  produced  by  the 
United  States.  GNP  is  the  sum  of  consumer  spending.  Federal  Government  purchases  of 
goods  and  services,  business  investment,  and  exports  less  the  amount  of  imports.  This  statistic 
is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  following  the  initial  release.  Nominal 
GNP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prices.  Real  GNP  measures  final  goods  and 
services  at  1982  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Inflatlort  rate:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are  re- 
ported on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The  two 
major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  noninsti- 
tutkmat  population  age  1 6 and  older. 

Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  include  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50.000  or  more  people  or  containing  sev- 
eral smaller  cities  totaling  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area  population  of  at  least  1 00,000. 
Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they  are  economically  and  socially  inte- 
grated with  the  core  county.  Metro  areas  are  divided  into  central  cities  and  areas  outside  central 
cities  (suburbs).  Throughout  this  publication,  “urban"  and  “metro*  have  beej.  -''d  interchange- 
ably to  refer  to  people  or  places  within  MSA’s. 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  of  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication, 
“rural"  and  “nonmetro"  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of  MSA’s. 

Producer  Price  Index:  A measure  of  the  average  price  received  by  producers  of  finished 
goods  at  the  wholesale  level  during  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  16  years  and  older  as  a percentage 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  1 6 years  and  older. 
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Appendix  Tables 


Appendix  table  1— Nonmetro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/quarter 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 

unemployment 

rate^ 

Thousands 

Percent 

^ 1 1 c«  a n/Vc? 

1990: 

3rd 

26,607 

63.2 

25,158 

1,450 

5.4 

8.8 

2nd 

26,417 

63.2 

24,934 

1,483 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

25,893 

62.2 

24,196 

1,697 

6.6 

10.0 

1989: 

4th 

26,168 

62.8 

24,778 

1,390 

5.3 

8.6 

3rd 

26,783 

64.1 

25,323 

1,459 

5.4 

8.7 

2nd 

26,389 

63.5 

24,919 

1,470 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

25,441 

62.2 

23,807 

1,634 

6.4 

10.2 

1988: 

4th 

25,510 

62.8 

24,042 

1,469 

5.8 

9.4 

3rd 

25,793 

63.2 

24,294 

1,499 

5.8 

9.6 

2nd 

25,513 

62.4 

23,978 

1,535 

6.0 

9.8 

1st 

24,819 

61.2 

22,996 

1,823 

7.3 

11.6 

1987: 

4th 

25,087 

62.3 

23,449 

1,638 

6.5 

10.6 

3rd 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

1,643 

6.5 

10.5 

2nd 

25,186 

62.2 

23,437 

1,749 

6.9 

10.9 

1st 

24,856 

61.0 

22,688 

2,167 

8.7 

13.1 

1939 

26,209 

63.2 

24,718 

1,491 

5,7 

9.1 

1988 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

1987 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

1,799 

7.2 

11.3 

198d 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

1985 

24.781 

61.2 

22,700 

2,081 

8,4 

13.0 

1984 

34,725 

62.1 

31,930 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

1983 

34,156 

61.8 

30,696 

3,460 

10.1 

14.9 

1982 

33.740 

61.7 

30,335 

3,405 

10.1 

14.9 

1981 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

1980 

32,512 

61.7 

30,150 

2,362 

7.3 

10,7 

1979 

31.716 

61.5 

29,916 

1,800 

5.7 

8.5 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census.  Their  change  accounts  for 


the  large  drop  in  the  labor  force  between  1984  and  1985. 

^Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  Tables 


Appendix  table  2— Metro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/quarter  Labor  force 


Labor  force 
participation 


Employment 


. . , ^ Unemployment 

Unemployment  'I  ' 


Adjusted 

unemployment 

rate' 


Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands- 

Percent— 

1990: 

3rd 

99,290 

67.9 

93,872 

5,417 

5.5 

8.0 

2nd 

98,504 

67.4 

93.480 

5,024 

5.1 

7.4 

1st 

97,615 

67.0 

92,283 

5,332 

5.5 

7.8 

1989: 

4th 

98,191 

67.5 

93.242 

4,949 

5.0 

7.3 

3rd 

98,373 

67.9 

93,366 

5,007 

5.1 

7.5 

2nd 

97,391 

67.4 

92,449 

4,942 

5.1 

7.5 

1st 

96,633 

66.7 

91,411 

5,223 

5.4 

7.9 

1988: 

4th 

96,886 

67.0 

92,139 

4,748 

4.9 

7.4 

3rd 

97,249 

67.5 

92,132 

5,117 

5.3 

8.0 

2nd 

95,843 

66.8 

90,801 

5,042 

5.3 

7.8 

1st 

95,061 

66.3 

89,492 

5,569 

5.9 

8.6 

1987: 

4th 

95,433 

66.6 

90,347 

5,086 

5.3 

7.9 

3rd 

95,924 

67.2 

90,434 

5,490 

5.7 

8.6 

2nd 

94,546 

66.6 

88,869 

5,677 

6.0 

8.7 

1st 

93,152 

65.9 

86,904 

6,249 

6.7 

9.6 

1989 

97,660 

67.4 

92,624 

5,036 

5.2 

7.5 

1988 

96,260 

66.9 

91 ,141 

5,119 

5.3 

7.9 

1987 

94,764 

66.6 

89,138 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

1986 

92,665 

66.2 

86,508 

6,157 

6.6 

9.5 

1985 

90,684 

65.9 

84,453 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

1984 

78,819 

65.4 

73,076 

5.743 

7.3 

10.4 

1983 

77,394 

65.1 

70,137 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

1982 

76,465 

65.1 

69,192 

7,273 

9.5 

13.1 

1981 

73,301 

64.9 

67,825 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

1980 

72,207 

64.8 

67,120 

5,087 

7.0 

9.5 

1979 

71,192 

64.7 

67,029 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census, 
'unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Sun/ey. 
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Appendix  TabSes 


Appendix  table  3— Nonmetro  employment  and  unemployment 


First  three  quarters  of  given  year(s) 

state 

Employment  change 

Unemployment  rate 

1983-89 

1989-90 

1989 

1990 

Alabama 

2.6 

-0.8 

Percent 

8.3 

8.4 

Alaska 

6.3 

.2 

8.1 

8.6 

Arizona 

8.1 

3.7 

9.6 

9.5 

Arkansas 

3.5 

.7 

8.1 

7.5 

California 

4.4 

-2.3 

9.7 

9.1 

Colorado 

-.7 

6.2 

7.0 

5.9 

Connecticut 

.8 

.8 

4.1 

6.0 

Delaware 

2.3 

-.1 

4.3 

4.8 

Florida 

2.8 

5.9 

6.2 

6.9 

Georgia 

2.3 

2.0 

6.2 

6.1 

Hawaii 

5.4 

1.9 

3.2 

3.5 

Idaho 

2.3 

1.3 

5.9 

6.4 

lllincis 

5.7 

-1.2 

7.9 

8.0 

Indiana 

4.1 

-3.2 

5.1 

6.5 

Iowa 

1.2 

-.9 

4.4 

4.5 

Kansas 

.5 

1.4 

4.1 

3.9 

Kentucky 

3.2 

2.8 

7.8 

7.1 

Louisiana 

2.2 

1.8 

10.6 

8.1 

Maine 

3.0 

1.5 

4.5 

4.9 

Maryland 

4.8 

.7 

5.3 

5.4 

Massachusetts 

1.7 

-3.8 

4.4 

6.4 

Michigan 

2.6 

1.6 

8.2 

9.0 

Minnesota 

-.6 

1.7 

5.7 

5.6 

Mississippi 

3.3 

1.6 

8.9 

8.2 

Missouri 

2.2 

.8 

6.4 

6.6 

Montana 

.8 

-.9 

6.3 

5.8 

Nebraska 

-.9 

6.2 

3.3 

2.5 

Nevada 

3.1 

3.2 

5.4 

4.9 

New  Hampshire 

1.7 

3.4 

2.9 

4.7 

New  Mexico 

3.0 

3.0 

8.0 

7.2 

New  York 

2.3 

1.5 

6.3 

5.4 

North  Carolina 

2.3 

.4 

4.3 

4.7 

North  Dakota 

-.8 

-2.1 

5.1 

4.9 

Ohio 

2.5 

-1.3 

6.8 

7.3 

Oklahoma 

.2 

.4 

6.6 

6.0 

Oregon 

3.6 

.9 

7.7 

7.0 

Pennsylvania 

2.8 

-.1 

5.8 

7.0 

Rhode  Island 

-21 

-3.3 

3.6 

6.0 

South  Carolina 

2.4 

1.9 

6.0 

6.1 

South  Dakota 

.8 

.3 

4.4 

4.1 

Tennessee 

3.3 

2.8 

6.5 

6.8 

Texas 

-.3 

.1 

7.4 

6.3 

Utah 

4.3 

3.0 

6.1 

5.8 

Vermont 

1.5 

-.5 

3.9 

5.0 

Virginia 

2.1 

.2 

5.6 

5.9 

Washington 

5.6 

4.0 

8.6 

7.8 

West  Virginia 

6.0 

.2 

9.6 

9.0 

Wisconsin 

2.3 

-2.0 

5.3 

5.2 

Wyoming 

.2 

3.5 

6.4 

5.1 

Note:  There  are  no  nonmetro  counties  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  New  Jersey. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Appendix  table  4— Metro  employment  and  unemployment 


First  three  quarters  of  given  year(s) 


State 


Employment  change 


Unemployment  rate 


1988-89 


1989-90 


1989 


1990 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2.1 

2.0 

3.9 

2.8 

3.0 

-.5 

.5 

3.8 
-5.6 

.9 

1.5 

.4 

6.4 

4.9 
40 
2.2 

1.5 

4.5 

1.9 
2.1 

4.0 
.5 

1.7 
.3 

1.2 

.8 

6.0 
.2 

3.5 
.5 

0 

1.8 
.7 

2.8 

2.4 

2.9 

1.9 

4.8 

2.6 
-.3 

1.6 

1.1 

1.1 

2.0 

4.0 

4.9 
1.3 
6.2 

5.9 

2.0 
0 


Percent 


-0.1 

6.6 

6.2 

3.2 

5.2 

5.3 

.4 

4.5 

4.2 

.6 

6.7 

6.1 

1.3 

5.0 

5.2 

3.2 

5.8 

4.9 

-.3 

3.5 

5.1 

-.2 

3.6 

4.3 

-5.5 

5.2 

6.1 

1.9 

5.6 

5.8 

1.7 

5.2 

5.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.5 

2.7 

3.4 

3.7 

.1 

5.5 

5.9 

-1.8 

4.3 

5.1 

-.8 

4.2 

4.1 

2.0 

4.1 

4.1 

2.1 

5.4 

4.8 

.8 

7.6 

6.1 

2.1 

3.3 

4.1 

.9 

3.7 

3.8 

-2.2 

3.9 

5.8 

-.7 

2.2 

3.3 

.1 

5.8 

3.0 

4.7 

-.1 

.6 

.1 

.3 

.1 

-.8 

.2 

2.3 
.6 
-.1 

-3.3 

2.5 

.5 

1.0 

1.1 

1.7 

1.4 
.8 

4.8 

1.8 
-.8 
2.1 


6.8 

4.1 

6.6 

5.0 

5.4 

3.1 

5.1 

3.5 

4.0 

5.6 

5.0 

3.2 

3.3 

5.1 

5.3 

5.1 

4.2 

3.8 

3.9 

3.7 

4.6 

6.8 

4.7 

2.7 

3.2 

5.8 

6.8 

4.1 

7.2 


7.3 

4.2 

5.7 

5.2 

4.7 

2.4 

4.7 

5.7 

4.8 

5.5 

5.1 

3.2 

3.2 

5.3 

5.2 
4.7 

5.0 

6.9 

3.9 

2.9 

4.4 

6.1 

4.4 

3.2 

3.4 

4.9 
6.1 
4.0 

5.9 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Overview 


Recession’s  Impacts  Equally  Shared  in 
Urban  and  Rural  Areas 


The  impact  of  the  cur- 
rent recession  is  about 
the  same  in  rural  areas 
as  it  is  in  urban.  But, 
this  similarity  does  not 
erase  the  fact  that,  even 
in  the  relatively  good 
times  enjoyed  by  rural 
people  as  recently  as  2 
years  ago,  their  eco- 
nomic position  has  not 
improved  in  relation  to 
that  of  urban  people. 


Fourth-quarter  data  on  employment  and  unemployment  suggest  that  the  current  recessran,  at 
least  at  the  national  level,  is  affecting  urban  and  rural  areas  about  equally.  Emptoyment  has 
stopped  grovKing  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  as  typically  happens  virhen  the  national  economy 
is  contracting.  Official  unemployment  rates  have  gone  up  roughly  the  same  amount  in  both 
areas.  The  same  is  true  for  the  adjusted  unemployment  rate,  a measure  that  takes  into  account 
those  who  work  part-time  involuntarily  and  others  who  have  given  up  looking  for  work.  These  de- 
vetopments  in  employment  sugger*  that  the  cyclical  changes  in  the  economy  are  creating  simi- 
larly serious  problems  for  people  and  communities  in  both  urban  and  rural  America. 

Standing  back  from  immediate  concerns  regarding  the  recession,  one  can  t escape  the  fact  that 
regardless  of  where  we  are  in  the  business  cycle,  significant  long-term  or  structural  problems  of 
relatively  low  income  and  earnings,  higher  unemployment,  and  higher  poverty  rates  persist  in 
rural  areas.  Even  as  the  rural  economy  was  improving  in  the  lata  ' ; .O’s,  rural  areas  lagged 
urban  areas  in  almost  all  other  measures  of  economic  well-being.  The  most  recent  data  avail- 
able on  income  and  poverty  reported  in  this  issue  indicate  that  in  1989,  a year  in  which  rural  em- 
ployment growth  outpaced  urban  employment  growth,  essentially  no  progress  was  rnade  in  nar- 
rowing the  relative  gap  between  rural  and  urban  areas.  Why  this  is  true  and  what  might  be  the 
best  ways  to  ameliorate  these  conditions  are  central  issues  for  all  those  working  in  rural  develop- 
ment. 

In  trying  to  better  understand  the  continuing  rural  disadvantage,  we  generally  look  at  the  nature 
of  rural  jobs-the  rural  labor  market-and  the  skills  and  experience  of  rural  workers-the  rural 
labor  force.  In  each  case,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  many  low-skill,  low-wage  jobs  and  poorly 
educated  workers,  both  leading  to  high  poverty  rates  and  low  income.  While  the  exact  level  fluc- 
tuates from  year  to  y^ar,  rural  workers’  wages  averaged  three-quarters  of  what  urban  workers 
earned  during  most  of  the  1980’s. 

Beyond  the  labor  market  and  labor  force  conditions,  however,  is  the  personal  context  in  which 
rural  workers  live  as  they  strive  for  a basic  standard  of  living  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

We  often  think  of  the  growth  in  families  headed  by  women  as  an  urban  phenomenon,  but  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  changing  composition  of  rural  households  and  families  (page  20)  shows  it  has 
also  become  a rural  trend.  The  share  of  rural  children  in  families  headed  by  a woman  increased 
to  nearly  one  in  five  by  1990.  The  rapid  increase  in  poverty  among  children  is  largely  a result  of 
this  change  in  family  structure.  Among  rural  blacks,  the  change  has  been  particularly  important, 
with  almost  half  of  rural  black  families  headed  by  women  and  well  over  half  of  all  rural  black  chil- 
dren in  families  headed  by  women. 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Economic  Expansion  imminent? 

Last  year  started  off  well  enough  with  only  a few  forecasters  calling  for  a recession  to  begin 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  By  midyear,  however,  things  started  to  go  awry.  Revisions  to  grOoS 
national  product  (GNP)  numbers  in  July  and  the  negative  effects  of  Iraq’s  invasion  of  Kuwait  in 
August  compounded  the  debt  and  banking  problems  that  already  existed.  These  forces  com< 
bined  to  guarantee  that  the  economy  would  not  realize  a soft  landing  that  would  have  allowed 
the  8<year  expansion  to  continue.  The  risks  of  a deeper  recession  are  real,  but  most  forecasters 
believe  the  recession  will  be  mild  by  historical  standards  with  a rebound  beginning  later  this  year. 

Expansion  Ended  Before  8th  Birthday 

Real  growth  in  the  economy  slowed  significantly  in  1990  as  the  economy  slipped  into  recession 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Slow  growth  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  the  downturn  at  the 
end  of  the  year  pulled  real  growth  for  1 990  down  to  1 percent,  from  2.6  percent  in  1 989  and  4.5 
percent  in  1988. 

Economic  weakness  in  1990  was  also  apparent  in  the  labor  markets.  While  total  employment 
continued  to  rise  from  1988  to  the  middle  of  1990,  the  manufacturing  sector  began  to  lose  jobs 
In  early  1989.  By  the  middle  of  1990,  total  employment  also  began  ;o  fall.  The  declines  contin- 
ued through  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  weak  economic  performance  in  1 990  was  not  readily  foreseen  for  several  reasons.  In  July, 
the  Commerce  Department  released  revised  GNP  estimates  for  1987-89  that  revealed  that  the 
economy  had  been  weaker  than  previously  perceived.  For  example,  real  growth  in  1989  was  re- 
vised down  from  3 percent  to  2.5  percent.  Also,  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  at  the  beginning  of 
August  and  the  subsequent  economic  disruptions  created  new  negative  pressures.  Crude  oil 
prices  jumped  from  about  $17  pzn  barrel  in  June  to  about  $35  per  barrel  in  November.  Over  the 
same  period,  the  index  of  consumer  confidence  plunged  by  40  percent. 

Despite  the  weakening  economy,  inflation  worsened.  Inflation,  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  was  5.4  percent  in  1990,  up  from  5.1  percent  in  1989  and  4.1  percent  in  1988.  The 
rise  in  crude  oil  prices  from  July  to  November  significantly  contributed  to  inflation  pressures. 

The  only  bright  spot  was  net  exports,  in  1939.  the  real  goods  and  services  trade  deficit  nar- 
rowed from  $75.9  billion  to  $54.1  billbn  (in  1982  dollars).  The  gap  continued  to  close  in  1990  by 
an  additional  $20.3  billion.  While  much  of  the  improvement  was  attributable  to  continued  export 
growth,  import  growth  slowed  from  6 percent  in  1989  to  2.8  percent  in  1990.  Due  to  tne  weak 
domestic  economy,  imports  actually  fell  at  the  end  of  1990. 

Policy^A  Not*So*Soft  Landing 

Over  the  past  several  years.  Federal  Reserve  monetary  policy  has  been  oriented  toward  fighting  infla- 
tbn  while  maintaining  moderate  economic  growth.  Worried  that  the  fast-paced  growth  of  previous 
years  would  ignite  inflatbn,  the  Fed  pushed  interest  rates  up  in  1988  and  early  1989.  The  Fed- 
eral funds  rate,  the  interest  rate  for  funds  traded  between  banks  and  an  important  policy  tool, 
peaked  at  9.85  percent  in  March  1989.  The  prime  rate  also  pushed  up  to  1 1 .5  percent  in  1989. 

While  inte/est  rates  began  heading  down  over  the  rest  of  1989,  the  rates  were  still  relatively  high 
by  historical  standards  with  the  prime  rate  averaging  nearly  1 1 percent  for  the  year.  As  a result, 
the  economy  slowed  in  late  1989  and  early  1990,  and  the  Fed  began  pushing  interest  rates 
down.  The  prime  rate  averaged  10  percent  in  1990.  The  Fed  had  aimed  for  a “soft  landing’'  in 
which  the  expansion  would  continue,  after  a period  of  slov;  growth,  with  a lessened  threat  of  infla- 
tion. However,  the  combination  of  events  and  heightened  uncertainty  in  the  second  half  of  1990 
destroyed  the  opportunity  for  a soft  landing. 

Fiscal  policy  also  contributed  to  economb  uncertainty  in  1990.  Due  to  the  prospect  of  worsen- 
ing Federal  budget  deficits,  the  administratbn  and  congressional  leaders  negotiated  a 5*year 
$500-billbn  defbrt-reductbn  plan  in  September.  But,  Congress  rejected  the  original  agreement 
and  already-nervous  financial  markets  became  even  more  unsettled.  Alter  additbnal  debate 
and  negotiatbn.  Congress  enacted  defbit-reduction  legislation,  incorporating  both  higher  taxes 
and  planned  cuts  in  Fedeial  spending 


The  economy  entered  a 
recession  In  the  second 
half  of  1990,  but  will 
probably  rebound  later 
this  year. 


K. 
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Natfonat  Economic  Conditions 


Th«  Outlook 

The  timely  and  successful  resolution  of  the  Persian  Gulf  situation  will  likely  allow  for  continued 
low  oil  prices  and  reduced  inflation  in  1 991 . With  an  outlook  for  lower  inflation  and  a continued 
weak  economy  in  the  first  half  of  1991 . the  Federal  Reserve  will  probably  allow  short-term  inter- 
est rates  to  remain  low  or  fall  further.  The  decline  in  interest  rates  should  help  promote  a re- 
bound in  consumption  and  investment  spending  later  this  year. 

The  economy  may  still  face  significant  constraints  from  financial  instability  or  high  consumer  and 
corporate  debt  levels.  But  the  administration’s  forecast  and  the  consensus  of  a recent  survey  of 
private  sector  ecorromists  suggest  that  real  GNP  will  fall  by  about  1 percent  from  a peak  in  the 
late  summer  of  1 990  to  a trough  in  the  middle  of  1 991 . This  expected  decline  compares  favor- 
ably with  an  average  decline  of  over  3 percent  for  the  other  three  recessions  of  the  1970's  and 
1980’s.  The  forecasts  also  point  to  lower  inflation  and  lower  interest  rates  for  1991  and  1992 
and  to  fairly  strong  growth  in  1992. 


Implications  for  Rural  Unemployment 

The  improvement  of  rural  areas  in  relation  to  the  general  economy  wont  into  a holding  pattern  in 
1990.  Economic  events  increased  both  the  rural  and  total  civilian  unemployment  rates  from  1989 
to  1990,  but  the  spread  between  them  remained  the  same.  From  1988  to  1989,  both  rates  fell, 
but  tho  rural  unemployment  rate  fell  more  than  the  civilian  unom|oloymont  rate. 

Both  tho  civilian  and  rural  unemployment  rates  will  increase  significaritly  in  1991 . However,  the 
outlook  in  1991  for  lower  interest  rates,  a low  value  of  the  dollar,  and  improved  net  exports  sug- 
gests that  any  increase  in  tho  spread -botwoon  tho  rates  will  be  modest.  [Analysis  as  of  Mafch 
27,  1991.  Karon  Hamrick,  John  Kitchen,  Elizabeth  Mack,  202/219-0782} 


Real  GNP  growth 

Mild  recession  with  expected  rebound  in  1992. . . 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991’ 


1992’ 


Civilian  unemployment  rate 
Tempers  the  expected  increase  in 
unemployment. . . 

Percent 


Interest  rates 

And  sets  the  stage  for  lower  interest  rates. . . 

Percent 


CPI  inflation 
And  lower  inflation. 

Percent 
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Employment 


Rural  Employment  Growth  Stalls 


Rural  employment  rose 
0.2  percent  in  1990.  Na- 
tional data,  which  allow 
a timelier  assessment  of 
employment  trends,  sug- 
gest that  rural  employ- 
ment fell  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1990.  As 
employment  opportuni- 
ties deteriorated,  the 
share  ct  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  the  labor  force 
also  fell. 


The  period  of  sustained  employment  growth  that  began  in  1983  ended  as  rural  areas  were  af- 
fected by  1990's  national  recession.  Employment  declines  in  the  second  half  of  1990  ap- 
pear to  have  followed  slow  employment  growth  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  growth  of  the 
rural  labor  force  also  essentially  halted  In  the  face  of  worsening  employment  conditions. 

Rural  employment  grew  by  0.2  percent  between  1989  and  1990,  according  to  annual  average  data 
from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).  This  represented  a significant  slowdown  from  the  3.7  per- 
cent growth  during  the  previous  year.  Urban  employment  growth  was  slightly  higher  at  0.6  percent. 

Preliminary  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  county^level  data  also  indicate  a slowdown.  Rural 
employment  increased  by  0.7  percent  and  urban  employment  increased  by  0.5  percent  between 
1989  and  1990. 

Employment  fell  for  rural  workers  aged  16  through  34  and  over  age  55.  Employment  also  de- 
clined for  blacks. 

Second-Half  1990  Employment  Losses  Likely 

The  annual  estimates  for  1990  may  obscure  a slump  in  rural  employment  since  last  summer,  be- 
cause employment  increases  in  the  first  half  of  1990  probably  offset  employment  declines  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  Rural  employment  data  are  not  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation;  hence, 
they  cannot  be  used  to  study  employment  trends  over  periods  shorter  than  a year.  However,  na- 
tional data  indicate  a second-half  slump. 

Between  July  and  December  1990,  national  employment  fell  by  663,000  according  to  seasonally 
adjusted  CPS  data.  During  this  period,  national  employment  fell  at  a 1 .2-percent  annual  rate. 
This  decline  was  somewhat  slower  than  the  1 .8-percent  rate  of  decline  in  the  1981  -82  recession. 

National  employment  in  the  goods-producing  industries  declined  at  a 5.7-percent  annual  rate, 
while  employment  in  the  service-producing  sectors  was  nearly  unchanged.  Job  losses  were 
greatest  for  blue-collar  occupations. 

The  recession  has  probably  affected  rural  workers  at  least  as  much  as  their  urban  counterparts, 
because  a larger  share  of  rural  than  urban  workers  have  production  jobs.  However,  job  losses 
in  the  second  half  of  1990  were  less  concentrated  in  production  jobs  (especially  nondurable 
manufacturing)  than  was  the  case  in  the  1980-82  recessions.  This  difference  suggests  that  rural 
workers  have  not  been  as  disproportionately  hurt  b^  the  current  recession  as  they  were  by  the 
1980-82  recessions. 

Rural  Labor  Force  Growth  Stalls 

Most  of  the  employment  decline  in  a recession  is  usually  reflected  in  increased  unemployment. 
The  1 990  rural  statistics,  however,  show  a very  different  pattern.  Thus,  more  than  usual  care  is 
necessary  when  interpreting  these  data. 


Nonmetro  employment  growth  falls  in  1S90 

Small  employment  gains  in  1990  reflect  the  start  of  the  recession 


Item 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

Percentage  change  in  employment 

Current  Population  Survey: 

Nonmetro 

1.7 

0.9 

2.3 

3.7 

0.2 

Metro 

2.5 

3.0 

2.2 

1.6 

.6 

United  Slates 

2.3 

2.6 

2.2 

2.1 

.5 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

Nonmetro 

.9 

1.8 

2.4 

2.2 

.7 

Metro 

2.5 

2.8 

2.3 

2.0 

.5 

United  States 

2.1 

2.6 

2.3 

2.0 

.5 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey  and  preliminary  Bureau  of  Labor  Statktics  county  data. 
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Employment 


As  rural  employment  stagnated  in  1990,  the  share  of  the  population  not  emptoyed.the  nonem- 
ployed,  increased.  This  higher  nonemployment  reflects  increased  numbers  of  unemployed  and 
increased  numbers  of  those  who  chose  not  to  work.  The  increased  numbers  of  unemployed  ac- 
counted for  only  24  percent  of  the  increase  in  those  not  working  between  1 989  and  1 990.  The  re- 
maining 76  percent  was  accounted  for  by  greater  numbers  of  people  who  chose  not  to  work.  This  rela- 
tionship contrasts  with  urban  areas,  where  unemployment  accounted  for  91  percent  of  the  increase. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  in  rural  labor  force  participation  are  unclear.  Labor  force  withdrawal 
may  be  a temporary  response  to  worsening  employment  conditions.  If  some  rural  people  with- 
drew for  that  reason,  the  recent  increase  in  rural  unemptoyment  rates  understates  the  deteriora- 
tion in  employment  opportunities  and  the  resulting  level  of  economic  stress. 

Employment  Outlook  Uncertain 

More  so  than  in  the  1 981  -82  recession,  the  outlook  for  rural  employment  is  closely  tied  to  that  for 
the  national  economy.  Weaknesses  in  the  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing  exports  sec- 
tors delayed  the  post-1982  economic  recovery  in  many  rural  areas.  The  resulting  economic 
shakeout  in  these  areas  probably  means  that  they  are  now  better  positioned  to  benefit  from  a na- 
tional recovery.  If  the  current  recession  is  short,  rural  employment  should  rapidly  recover. 

[Paul  Swaim,  202/219-0552] 


Rural  job  growth  lags,  but  unemployment  barely  rises 


Falling  labor  force  participation  is  the  explanation 


Item 

Job  gap^ 

Flow  into 
unemployment 

Flow  out  of  the 
labor  force 

People 

Share  of 
gap 

People 

Share  of 

gap 

People 

Share  of 
gap 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

1989-90: 

Nonmetro 

204 

100 

48 

24 

156 

/6 

Metro 

264 

100 

241 

91 

23 

9 

1981-82: 

Nonmetro 

882 

100 

740 

84 

142 

16 

Metro 

1,369 

100 

1.577 

115 

-208 

-15 

’ Additional  jobs  that  would  bo  rec,oired  to  maintain  a constant  employment  rate  for  the  working  age 
population  (that  is,  for  employment  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  population  grows). 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Rural  employment  slowdown  varied  by  worker  group 

Youths,  older  workers,  and  blacks  lost  ground  In  1990 

Percentage  change  1 989-90 
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Unemployment 


Rural  Unemployment  Edges  Up 


Rural  unemployment  in- 
creased slightly  during 
1990,  reversing  a trend 
that  began  in  1986.  The 
increase  in  unemploy- 
ment hit  rural  and  urban 
areas  equally  during 
1990.  The  rise  in  unem- 
ployment also  affected 
the  major  race/ethnic, 
gender,  and  age  groups 
quite  evenly. 


After  4 years  of  improvement,  average  rural  unemployment  worsened  during  1990  with  the 
onset  of  ^ national  recession.  Rural  unemployment  held  steady  during  the  first  half  of  1990, 
then  increased  ouring  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Rural  unemployment  rates  should  continue  to 
increae^Mn^  the  effects  of  the  recession  work  their  way  through  the  rural  economy. 

The  rural  unemployment  rate  rose  slightly  from  5.7  percent  in  1989  to  5.9  percent  in  1990,  ac- 
cording to  annual  average  data  from  the  Current  Population  Sun/ey  (CPS).  This  increase  in  the 
average  annual  rural  unemployment  rate  is  the  first  since  1986.  Urban  unemployment  also  rose 
by  0.2  percentage  point,  from  5.2  percent  in  1989  to  5.4  percent  in  1990.  This  Increase  in  urban 
annual  average  unemployment  Is  the  first  since  the  1 981  -82  recession. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  county  data  also  show  a slight  increase  in  rural  unemployment 
rates.  The  BLS  rate,  however,  is  consistently  higher  than  the  CPS  estimates,  as  it  has  been  for 
many  years  (app.  table  1).  Preliminary  BLS  data  show  that  rural  unemployment  increased  from 
6.4  percent  in  1989  to  6.5  percent  in  1990.  Urban  unemployment  rates  increased  from  5.4  per- 
cent In  1989  to  5.6  percent  in  1990. 

Official  unemployment  rates  often  underestimate  unemployment,  particularly  In  rural  areas,  be- 
cause they  do  not  take  into  account  discouraged  workers  (those  who  have  given  up  looking  for 
work)  and  workers  who  are  underemployed  (those  who  work  part-time  but  would  like  to  work  full- 
time). The  adjusted  rural  unemployment  rate,  which  includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of 
the  workers  who  work  part-time  but  would  like  full-time  employment,  increased  from  9.1  percent 
in  1989  to  9.4  percent  in  1990.  The  adjusted  unemployment  rate  in  urban  areas  rose  from  7.5 
percent  in  1989  to  7.9  percent  in  1990. 

Rural-Urban  Unemployment  Gap  Holds  Steady 

Although  rural  areas  on  average  have  had  consistently  higher  rates  of  unemployment  than 
urban  areas,  the  gap  between  rural  and  urban  unemployment  has  steadily  narrowed  within  the 
past  few  years.  However,  between  1989  and  1990,  the  gap  in  unemployment  rates  remained  un- 
changed according  to  CPS  data.  Rural  unemployment  was  1 .7  percentage  points  higher  than  in 
urban  areas  in  1986.  By  1989-90,  the  unemployment  rate  in  rural  areas  was  only  0.5  percent- 
age point  higher  than  in  urban  areas. 

Unemployment  Highest  Among  Youths  and  Minorities 

Rural  unemployment  rates  for  the  major  racial/ethnic,  gender,  and  age  groups  were  not  statisti- 
cally different  in  1990  compared  with  1989.  However,  Blacks,  Hispanics,  and  youths  continued 
to  face  relatively  high  levels  of  unemployment  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  During  recessions, 
these  groups  are  usually  hit  the  hardest.  In  rural  areas,  10  percent  of  Hispanics.  12  percent  of 
Blacks,  and  1 5.5  percent  of  youths  aged  1 6 and  24  were  looking  for  work  during  1 990. 

Rural  unemployment  should  continue  to  increase  in  early  1991  as  long  as  the  economy  remains 
in  a recession.  So  far,  the  current  economic  downturn,  unlike  the  1980-82  recessions,  does  not 
seem  to  be  affecting  rural  unemployment  disproportionately  compared  with  urban  unemploy- 
ment, although  this  pattern  may  change  if  the  recession  deepens.  [Timothy  S.  Parker,  2.02/219- 
0541] 
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Unemployment 


Nonmetro  unemployment  remained  higher  than  metro  In  1990 


Minorities  and  youth  faced  the  highest  unemployment  rates 


1989 

1990 

Item 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Percent 

Unemployment  rates: 

All  civilian  workers 

5.2 

5.7 

0.4 

O.i# 

Adult  men 

4.4 

4.8 

4.3 

5.2 

Adult  women 

4.6 

5.1 

4.2 

5.2 

Teenagers 

14.9 

15.3 

15.5 

15.5 

Whites 

4.3 

5.1 

4.6 

5.3 

Blacks 

11.3 

12.0 

11.2 

12.0 

Hispanics 

7.9 

9.3 

7.9 

10.0 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate^ 

7.5 

9.1 

7.9 

9.4 

^Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  the  workers  employed  part-time  for 


economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Unemployment  climbs 

Nonmetro  unemployment  increased  slightly  during  1990  after  a 4-year 
decline 

Percentage  unemployed 


MncSudes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part-time  lor  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Industry 


All  Major  Rural  Industries  Continued  To 
Expand  In  1988 


Service-producing  sec- 
tors accounted  for  most 
of  the  increase  in  non- 
metro employment 
Employment  in  goods- 
producing  industries 
grew  faster  during  1988 
in  nonmotro  areas  than 
in  metro  areas.  Non- 
metro areas  in  the 
Northeast  and  West 
continued  to  grow  faster 
than  those  in  other  re- 
gions, but  more  jobs 
were  added  in  the 
South. 


According  to  the  most  current  detailed  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  data,  nonmetro 
employment  continued  to  grow  at  just  under  3 percent  in  1988,  about  the  same  as  in  metro 
areas  and  nearly  twice  the  average  annual  growth  rate  for  the  previous  5 years.  Two  years  be- 
fore the  onset  of  the  current  recession,  1988  nonmetro  employment  was  broad-based,  with 
almost  all  sectors  posting  gains  over  1987. 

Service-producing  sectors  accounted  for  most  of  the  1988  nonmetro  job  growth.  These  indus- 
tries (excluding  government)  added  over  400,000  jobs,  or  3.4  percent  over  1987.  Retail  trade 
and  miscellaneous  services  exhibited  the  largest  increases  of  the  indus!.ries  in  this  group,  and  to- 
gether accounted  for  over  90  percent  of  the  total  service-sector  growth.  Because  of  this  above- 
average  growth  rate,  the  service-producing  sectors’  share  of  nonmetro  jobs  rose  to  49  percent. 

Led  by  an  increase  of  over  160.000  manufacturing  jobs  (3.6  percent),  employment  in  goods-pro- 
ducing  sectors  expanded  by  3.1  percent  over  1987.  1988  was  the  second  year  in  a row  that 
growth  in  nonmetro  goods-producing  sectors  exceeded  the  growth  of  their  metro  counterparts. 
1988  was  also  the  fourth  consecutive  year  that  nonmetro  areas  increased  thei:  share  of  total 
manufacturing  jobs.  In  fact,  gains  in  nonmetro  manufacturing  employment  since  1982  have  ac- 
counted for  73  percent  of  the  Nation’s  post-recession  recovery  in  manufacturing  employment. 
Slow  growth  in  agriculture-related  jobs  and  the  continued  decline  in  mining  employment  offset 
some  of  the  gains  in  manufacturing  and  construction,  leaving  the  goods-producing  sector’s 
share  of  nonmetro  employment  at  34  percent. 

Government  employment  continued  its  steady  but  modest  growth  in  1988.  Employment  by  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  rose  2 percent  in  1988,  above  the  1.3  percent  average  rate  of 
the  previous  5 years,  but  well  below  the  increases  in  either  the  sen/ice-producing  or  goods-pro- 
ducing sectors.  The  government  sector’s  share  of  total  jobs  thus  declined  to  less  than  17  per- 
cent, just  above  its  1984  share,  but  more  than  7 percent  below  its  1976  share. 

The  Northeast  tied  .vith  the  West  for  fastest  growth  in  total  nonmetro  employment  in  1988.  The 
Northeast's  strongest  sectors  were  construction,  wholesale,  retail,  and  miscellaneous  services. 
Each  of  these  sectors  grew  by  more  than  3.5  percent  in  1988.  Construction  grew  most  rapidly  at 
nearly  5 percent.  This  rate  was  significantly  lower  than  the  nearly  12  percent  average  annual 
growth  rate  exhibited  during  1984-86,  an  indication  that  the  Northeast  economy  was  beginning 
to  slow  down  in  1988. 

The  Midwest  was  the  slowest  growing  region.  It  was  the  biggest  loser  of  agricultural  jobs,  but 
the  rate  of  decline  in  1988  was  slower  than  earlier  in  the  decade.  Also,  most  of  the  service-sec- 
tor  industries  grew  more  slowly  in  the  Midwest  than  in  the  other  regions. 

Agric  Jltural  employment  declined  in  the  South  during  1982-87  and  grew  very  slightly  in  1988. 
The  South  experienced  modest  growth  in  1988  in  construction,  all  services,  and  government.  It 
showed  the  slowest  growth  in  manufacturing  employment  among  the  regions.  Despite  its  lack- 
luster growth  rates,  the  nonmetro  South  added  more  jobs  between  1987  and  1988  than  any 
other  region. 

Total  jobs  in  the  West  grew  much  faster  in  1988  (3.4  percent)  than  in  any  other  year  since  1982. 
The  region  was  the  leader  in  agricultural  job  growth  for  most  of  the  decade,  with  a 4-percent  in- 
crease in  1988.  The  West  led  in  growth  in  manufacturing  employment  and  was  the  only  region 
to  show  an  increase  in  mining  employment.  Nonmetro  government  employment  growth  was 
highest  in  the  West  throughout  1982-88.  Finally,  in  1988,  the  West  lagged  in  job  growth  in  con- 
struction and  wholesale  services. 

[Martha  Frederick,  Andy  Bernat,  202/219-0540] 
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Industry 


All  regions  post  job  gains  In  I980’s 

Goods  sector  tops  in  West,  services  in  Northeast 


Region  and  industry 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

1982-87 

1987-88 

1982-87 

1987-88 

Average  annual  percentage  change  in  jobs 

United  States 

3.0 

2.9 

1.6 

2.8 

Goods-producing 

1.1 

2.1 

.3 

2.3 

Service-producing 

4.1 

3.4 

2.8 

3.4 

Government 

1.5 

1.8 

1.3 

2.0 

Northeast 

2.7 

2.0 

2.8 

3.4 

Goods-producing 

.3 

.3 

1.3 

2.3 

Service-producing 

3.9 

2.6 

4.2 

4.2 

Government 

1.3 

1.9 

1.4 

3.1 

Midwest 

2.6 

2.8 

1.2 

2.5 

Goods-producing 

1.0 

2.2 

.2 

2.4 

Service-producing 

3.7 

3.3 

2.0 

2.9 

Government 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

1.4 

South 

3.1 

3.1 

1.6 

2.6 

Goods-producing 

.8 

2.5 

.2 

1.9 

Service-producing 

4.5 

3.7 

3.1 

3.4 

Government 

1.7 

1.8 

1.1 

1.9 

West 

3.6 

3.6 

1.8 

3.4 

Goods-producing 

2.8 

3.6 

.2 

4.0 

Service-producing 

4.5 

4.0 

2.7 

3.5 

Government 

1.8 

2.0 

1.7 

2.4 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


All  major  nonmetro  Industries  expanded 

Largest  gains  were  in  services 


Farming 

Manufacturing 

Mining 

Construction 


Government 


’Transportation,  communications,  arxi  public  utilities. 
*Flnarx:e.  insurance,  and  real  'estate. 

Source:  Bureau  ot  Economic  Analysis. 


100.000  jobs 


o 
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Earnings 


Rural  real  earnings  per 
job  declined  0.7  percent 
in  1987-88  while  urban 
earnings  grew  1 per- 
cent. As  a result,  rural 
earnings  slipped  to  73.5 
percent  of  urban. 


Slight  Decline  Continues  in  Rural 
Earnings  per  Job 

Rural  real  earnings  per  job  declined  slightly  in  1987-88  as  they  had  in  1986-87,  falling  from 
$17,639  (in  1988  dollars)  in  1986  to$17,409  in  1988,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  these 
data  are  available.  Over  the  same  period,  urban  real  earnings  increased  modestly  from  $23,421 
to  $23,67<^  As  a result,  the  gap  between  average  urban  and  rural  earnings  grew  from  $5,783  to 
$6,270,  and  rural  earnings  declined  from  75.3  percent  of  urban  earnings  in  1986  to  73.5  percent 
in  1988.  Not  since  1 983,  when  rural  areas  were  slower  to  recover  following  the  1 980-82  reces- 
sions, have  rural  earnings  per  job  been  that  low  in  relation  to  urban  earnings  (app.  table  2). 

Rural  earnings  were  lower  than  urban  earnings  In  all  industries.  The  earnings  gap  was  particu- 
larly large  in  manufacturing,  construction,  wholesale  trade,  services,  and  finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate.  In  1987-88,  rural  real  earnings  per  job  fell  in  ail  goods-producing  industries  and  in 
transportation,  communis  ..ions,  and  public  utilities.  In  the  other  service-producing  industries 
and  government,  rural  earnings  grew,  but  more  slowly  than  urban  earnings. 

Declining  real  earnings  per  job  in  the  rural  Midwest  and  West  caused  the  overall  rurai  decline. 
Real  earnings  per  job  in  the  goods-producing  industries  declined  more  in  the  rural  Midwest  than 
in  the  other  regions,  with  farm  earnings  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  1988  drought.  Although  the 
rural  West  was  the  only  rural  region  with  increasing  earnings  per  job  in  mining,  declines  In  the 
other  goods-producing  industries  and  in  the  transportation,  finance,  and  government  sectors 
caused  a 1 .1-percent  decline  in  real  earnings  per  job  in  the  rural  West. 

Several  factors  may  contribute  to  bwer  real  earnings  per  job  in  rural  industries  nationally  and 
regionally.  Within  industries,  higher  paid,  more  technical  occupations  are  generally  located  in 


Nonmetro  earnings  per  job  lagged  metro  in  all  industries  in  1988 


Compared  with  metro,  nonmetro  earnings  were  particularly  low  in  manufacturing, 
construction,  wholesale  trade,  finance,  and  services 


Industry 

Earnings  perjcb,  1988 

Change  in  real  earnings 
per  job,  1987-88 

Nonmetro  Metro 

Nonmetro  Metro 

■Dollars Percent- 


Ail  industries 

17,409 

23,679 

-0.7 

1.0 

Goo<ls-prcducing 

20,310 

29,892 

-1.9 

,5 

F^iiming^ 

13,409 

14,610 

-6.1 

-3.4 

Manufacturing 

22,955 

32,436 

-.9 

1,0 

Mining 

29,998 

32,742 

-.9 

-.3 

Ck)nstruction 

21,256 

28,276 

-2.2 

.2 

Service-producing 

14,867 

21,415 

.2 

1.3 

Wholesale  trade 

21,034 

31,341 

1.0 

3.1 

Retail  trade 

10,815 

13,425 

.3 

.5 

Transportation  and 
public  utilities 
Finance,  insurance,  anJ 

28,117 

32,340 

-2.7 

-1.5 

real  estate 

11,692 

23,079 

.8 

2.2 

Services 

15,133 

21,893 

.9 

1.5 

Government:  Federal, 

State,  and  local 

18,870 

23,944 

.5 

1.3 

Ijjote:  1987  data  revised. 

harming  includes  agricultural  services,  forestry,  and  fishing. 

Source:  Computed  using  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Earnings 


urban  areas.  Manufacturing  plants  and  service-delivery  industries  that  employ  less  skilled,  tower 
wage  production  and  senrice-delivery  workers  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  rural  areas.  Rural 
areas  may  also  have  higher  proportions  of  part-time  jobs  that  depress  earnings  per  job  in  rela- 
tion to  urban  earnings.  And,  rural  wage  rates  may  be  lower  than  urban.  [Unda  M.  Ghalfi, 
202/219-0547] 


Nonmetro  real  earnings  per  job  fell  In  1987-88 

Nonmetro  earnings  slid  while  metro  earnings  grew,  as  they  had  In  1986-87 

Percentage  change  in  real  earnings  per  job 
3 n 


Metro 


Note:  1986  and  1987  data  revised.  - a 

Source:  Computed  using  data  trom  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 


Real  earnings  per  job  declined  in  the  nonmetro  Midwest  and 
West  In  1987-88 

Declining  real  earnings  In  the  nonmetro  Midwest  and  West  accounted  for 
the  overall  nonmetro  decline 

Percentage  change  in  real  earnings  per  job 
2 n 


1 - 


0 


Total  nonmetro  Northeast  Midwest  South 


West 


Note:  1987  data  revised.  a 

source:  Computed  using  data  from  the  U.S,  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Income 


Rural  Income  Grows  Minimally 


Rural  per  capita  income 
increased  slightly  in 
1989,  but  more  slowly 
than  in  urban  areas. 

Per  capita  income  for 
rural  minorities  actually 
declined  slightly.  The 
urbamrural  income  gap 
appears  to  be  expand- 
ing. 


Despite  continued  growth  in  employment  in  1989,  improvement  in  rural  income  slackened. 

and  was  concentrated  among  Whites.  A sizable  gap  between  real  per  capita  income  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  persists  and  may  be  growing. 

Real  per  capita  income  in  rural  areas  increased  modestly  from  $10,588  (1989  dollars)  in  1988  to 
$10,693  in  1989,  an  increase  of  less  than  1 percent,  according  to  the  1990  March  Current  Popu- 
lation Survey  (CPS).  Growth  in  per  capita  income  was  more  robust  in  urban  areas.  Urban  per 
capita  income  increased  by  nearly  1.5  percent,  a statistically  significant  increase.  The  slight  in- 
crease in  rural  per  capita  income,  although  characteristic  of  the  sluggish  growth  in  per  capita  in- 
come seen  in  rural  areas  since  1986,  is  the  smallest  increase  in  5 years  (app.  table  3). 

The  growth  in  rural  per  capita  income  was  concentrated  among  Whites,  although  none  of  the 
changes  were  statistically  significant.  In  1989,  rural  Whites  fared  slightly  better  than  they  had  in 
1988.  Per  capita  income  for  rural  Whites  increased  from  $1 1 ,136  in  1988  to  $1 1,241  in  1989. 
Rural  minorities  fared  slightly  worse  in  1989.  Per  capita  income  for  rural  Blacks  slipped  from 
$5,983  in  1988  to  $5,868  In  1989,  and  per  capita  income  for  rural  Hispanics  fell  from  $6,334  in 
1988  to  $6,135  in  1989. 

Much  of  the  growth  in  rural  income  between  1988  and  1989  was  in  the  South  and  West.  In  con- 
trast, rural  per  capita  income  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  slipped  slightly. 

The  slow  growth  of  rural  per  capita  income  contributes  to  an  urban-rural  income  gap.  In  1989, 
rural  residents  continued  to  receive  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  per  capita  income  of  urban 
residents.  An  especially  large  urban-rural  income  gap  for  Blacks  suggests  that  rural  Blacks  are 
particularly  disadvantaged.  In  1989,  rural  Blacks  received  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  per  capita 
income  received  by  urban  Blacks.  In  contrast,  rural  Whites  and  Hispanics  received  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  income  received  by  their  urban  counterparts.  The  relatively  small  urban-rural  in- 
come gap  for  Hispanics,  however,  reflects  a particularly  low  per  capita  income  for  urban  Hispan- 


Because  annual  changes  are  slight,  determining  if  the  income  gap  has  stabilized  is  difficult.  Be- 
tween 1985  and  1987,  rural  per  capita  income  hovered  at  slightly  more  than  72  percent  of  urban 
per  capita  income.  Data  from  1 988  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  urban-rural  per  capita  income 
gap  was  contracting;  rural  income  increased  to  73.5  percent  of  urban.  During  1989,  however, 
rural  per  capita  income  dipped  to  73.2  percent  of  urban.  The  decline  in  the  ratio  of  rural  to  urban 
per  capita  income  (0.3  percentage  point)  is  so  small,  that  it  could  reflect  either  a stable  or  slightly 
widening  income  gap.  However,  corroborating  evidence  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
(6EA)  suggests  that  the  income  gap  may  be  once  more  inching  upwards.  BEA  data  show  rural 
per  capita  income,  as  a percentage  of  urban,  declining  steadily  since  1986. 

In  1 989,  rural  per  capita  income  continued  to  improve,  as  it  had  for  the  previous  4 years.  Yet, 
despite  the  improvements,  growth  in  rural  per  capita  income  appears  to  be  slowing,  and  rural  mi- 
norities remain  especially  disadvantaged.  Although  the  urban-rural  income  gap  appears  to  have 
increased  slightly,  we  cannot  determine  whether  this  widening  is  the  beginning  of  a trend. 

The  current  recession  may  impede  continued  improvement  in  rural  income.  Recent  declines  in 
rural  unemployment  have  been  associated  with  only  moderate  increases  in  rural  income.  Higher 
levels  of  unemployment  accompanying  economic  recession,  and  subsequent  declines  in  earned 
income,  may  further  curb  the  already  sluggish  growth  of  rural  income.  [Deborah  Tootle,  202/219- 
0547] 
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increase  in  nonmetro  per  capita  income  smaii 

Nonmetro  income  higher  for  whites,  lower  for  blacks  and  Hispanics 


Income 


Race 


1988 198? 

Metro Nonmetro Metro Nonmetro 

1939  dollars 


Total  14.398  10.588 

White  15.314  11.136 

Black  9.161  5,983 

Hispanic  8,428  6,334 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


14,605  10,693 

15,549  11,241 

9,255  5,868 

8,471  6,135 


Income  gap  slightly  wider 

Per  capita  Incomes  up  slightly,  but  metro  residents  increase  lead  over 
nonmetro  dwellers 

$'(,000  (1989  dollars) 


ERIC 
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Poverty 


Rural  Poverty  Stabilizes 


The  rural  poverty  rate 
stabilized  between  1988 
and  1989,  at  about  16 
percent.  The  stable 
rural  poverty  rate  re- 
flects a relatively  con- 
stant rural  unemploy- 
ment rate  during  the 
same  period.  Poverty 
rates  remained  higher  in 
rural  than  urban  areas 
for  all  population  groups. 


Poverty  is  still  a problem  in  rural  areas.  Although  the  rural  poverty  rate  stabilized  be  ^een 
1988  and  1989,  it  remained  higher  than  the  urban  poverty  rate.  The  poverty  and  u ;emplcy- 
ment  rates  are  closely  related  in  rural  areas.  The  stable  rural  poverty  rate  resulted,  in  part,  from 
a similarly  stable  rural  unemployment  rate.  The  level  of  the  rural  unemployment  rate  also  affects 
who  makes  up  the  rural  poor. 

The  1989  rural  poverty  rate  was  15.7  percent,  about  the  same  as  in  1988.  The  small,  O.S-per- 
centago-point  decline  in  tho  rural  poverty  rate  between  1 988  and  1 939  was  not  statistically  signif- 
icant. Changes  for  various  rural  population  groups,  such  as  blacks,  people  in  families  headed 
by  women,  and  the  ,^Iderly,  were  not  statistically  significant  either.  The  urban  poverty  rate  de- 
clined from  12.2  percent  in  1988  to  12,0  percent  in  1989,  also  a statistically  insignificant  change. 

The  stable  rural  poverty  rate  contrasts  sharply  with  the  2,1 -percentage-point  decline  between 
1 986  and  1 988  discussed  in  last  spring  s Rurai  Conditions  and  Trends.  One  factor  contribut- 
ing to  the  earlier  decline  was  a 2.1 -percentage-point  decline  in  the  unemployment  rate.  !n  con- 
trast. the  unemployment  rate  dropped  by  only  0.5  percentage  point  between  1988  and  1989. 

The  Census  Bureau  will  not  release  the  1990  rural  poverty  rate  until  this  fall.  However,  the  rural 
unemployment  rate  remained  at  about  the  same  level  in  ‘<990  (5.9  percent)  as  in  1989  (5.7  per- 
cent), suggesting  that  the  rural  poverty  rate  also  probably  remained  at  about  the  same  level  in 
1990  as  in  1989.  A deeper  prolon^  >d  recession  in  1991  could  lead  to  a higher  1991  rural  pov- 
erty rata. 

Speculating  about  changes  in  the  rural  poverty  rate  from  changes  in  unemployment  is  not  as  dar- 
ing as  it  may  seem.  Tlie  rural  poverty  rate  is  closely  related  to  the  rural  unemployment  rate. 

The  relationship  is  apparent  when  the  poverty  and  unemployment  rates  are  graphed,  and  it  can 
also  be  measured  statistically.  About  63  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  rural  poverty  rate  be- 
tween 1973  and  1989  is  explained  by  variation  in  the  rural  unemployment  rate.  The  correspond- 
ing urban  figure  is  only  22  percent.  Rural  areas  contain  proportionately  more  low-skilled  and  low- 
wage  production  workers  whose  jobs  are  stmsicive  to  swings  In  the  economy. 

As  in  previous  years,  poverty  was  more  severe  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban  areas.  The  1989 
poverty  rate  for  the  population  as  a whole  was  about  3.7  percentage  points  higher  in  rural  areas. 
And,  each  population  group  had  a higher  poverty  rate  in  rural  areas.  Rural  blacks,  unrelated  indi- 
viduals, and  people  living  in  families  headed  by  women  had  higher  poverty  rates  than  other 
groups.  People  who  belonged  to  more  than  one  high-risk  group  had  particularly  high  poverty 
rates.  For  example,  rural  blacks  living  in  families  headed  by  women  had  a poverty  rate  of  59.4 
percent. 

The  popular  stereotype  of  the  poor  as  members  of  families  headed  by  women  does  not  hold  true 
in  rural  areas.  Although  rural  people  in  families  headed  by  women  have  a very  high  poverty 
rate,  the  rural  poor  are  actually  more  likeiy  to  live  in  "other*'  (mostly  married-couple)  families.  In 
1989,  only  30  percent  of  the  rural  poor  lived  in  families  headed  by  women,  but  48  percent  lived 
In  other  families.  (The  48-percerit  figure  included  45  percent  in  married-couple  families  and  3 
percent  in  families  headed  by  men  with  no  wife  present.)  The  remaining  rural  poor  were  largely 
unrelated  individuals. 

The  family  composition  of  the  rural  poor  varies  with  economic  conditions.  Severe  recessions,  for 
example,  reduce  the  hours  worked  by  many  people  in  other  families,  lowering  their  income 
below  the  poverty  level.  Between  1979  and  1983,  the  rural  unemployment  rate  increased  from 
5.7  to  10.1  percent,  and  the  rural  poor  increased  by  3.9  million.  More  than  60  percent  of  these 
new  rural  poor  lived  in  other  families.  As  a result,  the  share  of  t^e  rural  poor  in  other  families  in- 
creased from  52.4  percent  in  1979  to  55.7  percent  in  1983,  interrupting  a long-term  trend  to- 
wards a decreasing  share  of  the  rural  poor  in  this  family  type.  Future  sharp  increases  in  unem- 
ployment could  result  in  a similar  increase  in  the  share  of  the  rural  poor  in  other  families. 

[Robert  A.  Hoppe,  202/219^0547] 
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Poverty  and  unemployment  often  move  together 

Nonmetro  poverty  and  unemployment  rates  consistently  exceeded  metro 

rates  throughout  the  1980's 

Percent 


Household  relationships  of  the 
nonmetro  poor 

Largest  share  live  in  other  families,  principally 
married-couple  families 


People  in 
families  headed 
by  women 


People  in 
other  families 


Unrelated 

individuals 
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Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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1989  poverty  rates  highest  in 
nonmetro  areas 

Poverty  rates  for  people  in  families  headed  by 
women,  unrelated  Individuals,  and  blacks  are 
particularly  high  In  nonmetro  areas 
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Population 


Population  decline 
was  widespread,  with 
remote  nonmetro  coun- 
ties most  likely  to  lose 
population.  Counties  in 
retirement  and  recre- 
ation areas,  on  the  other 
hand,  grew  faster  than 
the  U.S.  average. 


Rural  Population  Growth  Slows  During 
1980-90 


he  1970’s  trend  of  rapid  nonmetro  population  growth  did  not  continue  into  the  1980’s,  ac- 


cording to  the  1990  Census.  Although  counties  with  declining  population  wore  widespread, 
they  tended  to  be  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  removed  from  metro  areas.  Most  of  the 
counties  gaining  in  population  were  concentrated  in  recreation  and  retirement  areas.  The  Mid- 
west was  the  only  region  where  growing  nonmetro  counties  could  not  compensate  for  the  loss  in 
those  that  declined,  resulting  in  an  overall  population  loss  for  the  nonmetro  Midwest. 

The  U.S.  nonmetro  population  grew  by  only  4 percent  during  1980-90,  while  the  metro  popula- 
tion increased  by  12  percent.  The  factors  that  made  nonmetro  areas  attractive  in  the  1970’s, 
most  notably  the  availability  of  jobs,  did  not  continue  into  the  1980’s.  During  1970-80,  the  non- 
metro gro’Ath  rate  of  14  percent  had  exceeded  the  10-percent  growth  rate  for  metro  areas. 

According  to  tho  final  results  of  the  1990  Census,  248.7  million  people  lived  in  the  United  States. 
This  figure  is  923,000  lower  than  the  count  of  249.6  million  intended  for  congressional  apportion- 
ment purposes  that  was  more  widely  released  by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  larger  figure  includes 
overseas  civilian  government  and  military  employees  and  family  members  living  with  them.  Non- 
metro areas  (1983  boundaries)  accounted  for  22.C  percent  of  the  U.S.  total. 

Concentration  cf  Population  Growth  and  Loss 

Proximity  to  a metro  area  helped  foster  growth  in  nonmetro  counties.  Only  40  percent  of  metro- 
adjacent  counties  declined,  white  60  percent  of  nonadjacent  counties  declirted.  More  influential 
was  a recreation  or  retirement  sector  in  the  county’s  economy.  Nearly  half  of  all  nonmetro  coun- 
ties classified  as  a retirement  destination  (231)  grew  faster  than  the  U.S.  average.  Retirement 
ccunties  collectively  had  a net  gain  of  almost  2 million  persons  with  more  than  half  of  the  growth 
in  the  South.  Florida’s  nonmetro  population  alone  increased  by  387,000. 

Retirement  and  recreation  counties  constituted  the  bulk  of  ‘last-growth"  nonmetro  counties. 
Roughly  a fifth  of  all  nonmetio  counties  grew  faster  than  the  U.S.  average  of  9.8  percent. 

Among  growing  nonmetro  counties,  these  fast-growth  counties  accounted  for  80  percent  of  all 
grov^ih.  The  nonmetro  West  grew  by  15  percent,  almost  seven  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  non- 
metro United  States.  Most  of  the  West’s  growth  was  in  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Alaska. 
For  reasons  that  are  not  yet  clear,  both  nonmetro  Alaska  and  California  had  growth  rates  that  ex- 
ceeded their  metro  rates. 

Although  rural  America  grew  overall,  more  than  half  of  all  nonmetro  counties  lost  population  dur- 
ing the  1980’s.  These  declining  counties  showed  a collective  loss  of  6.3  percent  or  1 .5  million 
people.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  declining  nonmeiro  counties  were  not  adjacent  to  a metro 
area.  Nonadjacent  counties  had  an  overall  growth  rate  of  almost  2 percent,  but  the  declining 
nonadjacent  counties  lost  nearly  1 million  residents. 

Nonmetro  counties  with  declining  population  are  concentrated  in  the  Corn  Belt,  Great  1 iains, 
Mississippi  Delta,  Appalachian  Coal  Fields,  and  mining  areas  of  the  West.  Three-fourths  of  all 
nonmetro  counties  that  depend  on  agriculture  lost  population.  These  counties  lest  451 ,000  per- 
sons. Of  these  agriculture-dependent  counties,  those  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area  were  the  big- 
gest losers;  they  lost  about  326,000  persons.  Nonmetro  counties  that  denend  or,  mining  did  not 
fare  any  better  than  agricultural  counties.  Roughly  75  percent  of  all  mining-dependent  counties 
lost  population,  with  metro-adjacent  counties  losing  roughly  57,000  persons,  anc  nonadjacent 
counties  losing  203,000  persons. 

The  Midwest,  the  only  Census  region  to  decline  in  nonmetro  population,  lost  295,000  persons  or 
1 .7  percent  of  its  nonmetro  population.  Nonmetro  Iowa  alone  acoounted  for  almost  half  of  the 
region’s  population  loss.  Nonmetro  Iowa  and  North  Dakota  both  showed  rates  of  loss  of  more 
than  8 percent,  although  because  of  its  smaller  population  base,  North  Dakota’s  loss  of  37,000 
people  represented  a smaller  share  of  the  region’s  loss.  [Margaret  BatiQr,  202/219-0534] 
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Change  In  population  varies  by  region 


The  nonmetro  Midwest  lost  population  between  1980-90 


Region 

1990  Population 

Population  change 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Thousands 

Percent- 

Northeast 

45,038 

5,771 

3.2 

4.9 

Midwest 

42,576 

17,092 

2.6 

-1,7 

South 

60,226 

25,219 

17.3 

4.9 

West 

44.182 

3,604 

23.8 

14.8 

Total  United  States 

192,023 

56,687 

11.6 

4,2 

Source:  1990  Census  of  Population. 


Nor.metro  population  change,  1980-90 

Population  gains  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  Southwest,  and  in  Florida 
more  than  made  up  for  the  areas  with  declining  population 


Source:  1990  Census  of  Population. 


Nationai  average  is  9.8  percent 
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Rural  Families  Headed  by  Women  Are 
on  the  Rise 


FRIC 


Rural  households  and 
families  remain  more  tra- 
ditional than  their  urban 
counterparts,  although 
rural  areas  have 
changed  so  quickly  in 
the  last  decade  that 
some  differences  disap- 
peared by  1990.  Single- 
parent families,  increas- 
ing faster  in  rural  areas, 
now  constitute  a sizable 
share  of  younger  fami- 
lies. 


Rural  household  and  family  changes  often  lag  behind  those  in  urban  areas.  However,  contin- 
ued economic  distress  in  rural  areas  within  the  last  decade  may  have  accelerated  family 
change  so  that  some  rural  stress  indicators  have  reached  or  even  surpassed  urban  levels.  The 
stereotype  that  small  towns  and  rural  areas  are  conducive  to  traditional  family  life  where  almost 
all  children  are  raised  in  husband  and  wife  families  is  becoming  less  accurate.  This  is  especially 
the  case  for  rural  blacks,  where  a sharp  rise  in  young  single-parent  families  made  them  as  com- 
mon in  rural  as  urban  areas  in  199J. 

The  most  common  type  of  household  in  1990  remains  the  family  household  with  two  or  more 
people  headed  by  a couple,  rather  than  households  of  unrelated  people  or  people  living  alone. 
Families  constituted  a larger  share  of  rural  households  than  urban  households,  although  the  per- 
centage of  families  declined  in  both  areas. 

Rural  Households  and  Families  Becoming  More  Like  Urban  Ones 

Families  have  declined  as  a share  of  all  rural  households,  both  older  and  younger.  For  house- 
holds where  the  head  is  older  than  55  years,  the  relative  decline  in  family  households  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  share  of  people  living  abne,  to  38  percent.  Rural  and  urban 
oiuer  people  are  equally  likely  to  live  alone.  Although  substantially  higher  than  for  older  people, 
the  share  of  families  among  younger  rural  households  (where  heads  are  under  age  55)  de- 
creased 5 percentage  points  between  1979  and  1990  to  81  percent.  The  reduced  share  of  rural 
younger  fam>ly  households  was  due  to  higher  shares  of  both  people  living  alone  and  with  unre- 
lated persons. 

Among  younger  families  especially,  the  share  of  married-couple  families  is  shrinking.  In  rural 
areas  in  1990,  80  percent  of  younger  families  were  headed  by  married  couples,  down  from  84 
percent  in  1979.  The  decline  in  younger  married-couple  families  reflects  the  trends  of  delayed 
first  marriage,  increased  divorce  and  separation,  and  mothers  raising  children  alone.  These 
trends  show  no  signs  of  decreasing  arxl  the  share  of  young  married-couple  families  will  probably 
continue  to  shrink. 

Families  headed  by  women  account  for  an  increasing  share  of  all  young  families.  By  1990,  the 
share  of  younger  rural  families  headed  by  women  had  increased  to  1 6 percent,  fast  approaching 
the  size  of  the  urban  share,  at  19  percent.  The  phenomenon  has  become  so  pronounced 
among  young  black  families  that  in  1990  the  share  of  families  headed  by  women  was  almost  the 
same  as  the  share  of  married-couple  families  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  traditional  family  consisting  of  a married  couple  with  children  is  more  common  in  rural  areas, 
but  declined  somewhat  faster  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas  during  the  decade.  Among  younger 
rural  families  with  children,  the  percentage  headed  by  a married  couple  dropped  6 percentage 
points  between  1 979  and  1 990  to  78  percent.  The  sharper  rural  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  a 
married  couple  raising  children  may  in  part  be  a reflection  of  the  decrease  in  men's  earning in 
rural  areas  during  the  decade,  which  may  have  increased  family  stress  and  the  likelihood  of  di- 
vorce for  married  couples  and  possibly  reduced  the  importance  of  marrying  for  single  mothers. 

New  Rural/Urban  Differences  in  Families  with  Young  Children 

The  share  of  young  children  (under  age  6)  who  live  in  families  headed  by  women  has  increased 
nationally  in  the  last  decade.  For  rural  children  the  increase  has  been  greater,  nearly  closing  the 
rural/urban  gap.  Seventeen  percent  of  young  rural  children  lived  in  families  headed  by  women 
in  1990,  up  6 percentage  points  since  1979.  For  young  rural  black  children,  the  jump  in  the  per- 
centage living  in  families  headed  by  women  has  been  startling,  up  23  percentage  points  since 
1979  to  58  percent  in  1990.  The  urban  increase  was  not  as  high,  but  substantial  nonetheless, 
up  16  percentage  points  to  52  percent.  The  steeper  rural  increase  in  young  black  children  living 
in  families  headed  by  women  creates  a new  rural/urban  difference  where  none  existed  before. 

The  relative  rural/urban  proportions  of  families  with  young  children  indicate  that  the  recent  in- 
crease in  birth  rates  may  be  a primarily  urban  trend.  Since  1 979,  the  share  of  families  with 
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young  children  among  all  families  with  children  has  remained  steady  in  rural  areas  at  about  44 
percent.  In  urban  areas,  however,  the  share  of  families  with  young  children  increased  to  48  per- 
cent in  1990.  The  prolonged  rural  recession  may  have  prompted  rural  families  to  delay  or  stop 
adding  to  their  families. 

An  increasing  share  of  rural  people  are  now  living  outside  the  economic  security  of  married-cou- 
ple families.  The  poverty  rates  for  those  living  alone  (17.5  percent)  and  families  hes^ed  by 
women  (32.2  percent)  are  far  greater  than  that  for  families  headed  by  a married  couple  (5.6  per- 
cent). The  decreased  role  of  tradit'onal  families  cuts  across  age  groups  and  represents  a seri- 
ous burden  on  public  services.  [Linda  Swanson,  Laawi  Dacquel,  202/219-0534] 


Decline  of  younger  family  households 

Younger  family  households  are  more  prevalent  in 
nonmetro  areas,  but  are  declining  over  time  in  all  areas 

Percent 


Metro  Nonmetro 

Source:  Computed  from  1979  and  1990  March  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  family  types 

Most  common  type  of  younger  nonmetro  family  is 
headed  by  a married  couple 
All  races 

Married-couple  80% 

Female  head  16% - 
Male  head  4% 


For  nonmetro  blacks,  families  headed  by  women 
are  nearly  as  common  as  married«couple  families 

Black 

Married-couple  49% 
Male  head  4% 
Female  head  47% 


Source:  Computed  from  1990  March  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  children  in  families 
headed  by  women 


The  share  of  nonmetro  younger  children  in  families 
headed  by  women  rises  for  all  races, 
but  particularly  for  blacks 


Percent 

lOOr 


80- 


rT53i979  IIIII1990 


60  - 
40  - 


All  races 


57.6 


Black 


Source:  Computed  Irom  1979  and  1990  March  Current  Population  Survey. 


Families  with  young  children 

Likelihood  of  families  with  children  to  have  young 
children  increases  in  metro  areas,  but  remains 
steady  in  nonmetro  areas 


Source,  Computed  Irom  1979  and  1990  March  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  I ; Data  Sources 

Assessing  the  changing  conditions  and  trends  in  rural  America  is  complicated  by  the  need  to 
use  a variety  of  data  sources  for  monitoring  demographic  and  economic  patterns.  Because  dif- 
ferent sources  of  data  are  intended  for  different  purposes  and  employ  different  definitions  and  collec- 
tion methods,  they  sometimes  produce  contradictory  statistics  and  may  lead  to  different  interpreta- 
tbns.  Describing  rural  conditions,  therefore,  necessitates  piecing  together  general  trends  from 
many  sou'^'^es  of  information. 

The  economic  Inviicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic  changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  are  de- 
rived from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation,  including  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price 
Indexes,  and  employment  and  unemployment  data  are  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National  income  and  product  account  information  on 
capital  investment,  gross  national  product,  and  net  exports  is  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Information  relating  to  monetary  policy, 
including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign  exchange  rates,  and  data  on  industrial  production 
are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 

Data  on  nonmetro  employment,  unemployment,  and  earnings  come  from  three  sources.  The 
monthly  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  provides  detailed  information  on  the  labor  force,  employment,  unemploy- 
ment, and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  metro  and  nonmetro  population.  The  CPS  derives 
estimates  based  on  a national  sample  of  about  58.000  households  that  are  representative  of  the 
U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  of  age  and  over.  Labor  force  information  is 
based  on  respondents’  activity  during  1 week  each  month. 

BLS  county-level  employment  data  are  taken  from  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State 
surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  which  are  then  benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS. 

Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  levels,  annua!  average  BLS  and  CPS  estimates  are  the  same. 

The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment 
for  individual  counties. 

The  BEA  employment  data,  unlike  the  household  data  collected  by  the  CPS  and  BLS,  provide 
establishment  data  on  the  number  of  jobs  rather  than  the  number  of  workers.  The  BEA  data  are 
taken  primarily  from  administrative  reports  filed  by  employers  covered  under  unemployment  in- 
surance Ir.ws  and  from  information  obtained  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Social 
Security  Ac  .Ministration.  Thus,  jobs  and  earnings  for  these  jobs  are  counted  at  the  place  of  work 
and  are  based  on  a virtual  universal  count  rather  than  a sample.  The  BEA  data  provide  detailed 
Information  on  the  number  and  type  of  jobs,  earnings  by  industry,  and  sources  and  amounts  of  in- 
come at  the  county  level.  A shortcoming  of  the  BEA  data  is  the  2-year  lag  between  when  they 
are  collected  and  when  they  are  available  for  analysis. 

Each  of  those  data  sets  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  CPS  furnishes  detailed  em- 
ployment. unemployment,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions  of  the 
Nation.  The  BEA  provides  estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs  and  earnings  by  industry  for  individ- 
ual county  areas.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  employment  data  than  the  other  two  series,  but  of- 
fers very  current  and  timely  employment  and  unemployment  information  at  the  county  level. 

While  these  data  sources  are  likely  to  provide  different  estimates  of  employment  conditions  at 
any  point  in  time,  they  generally  indicate  similar  trends. 

Income  and  Poverty  Each  March,  supplemental  questions  are  added  to  the  CPS  to  obtain  information  on  money  income 

and  poverty  status  of  families  and  persons  in  the  United  States  during  the  previous  year.  Data 
are  collected  for  the  amount  and  sources  of  income,  including  wage  and  salary  earnings,  nelf-em* 
ployment  income,  and  transfer  payments.  Information  on  family  size  and  income  is  used  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  families  and  individuals  in  poverty  based  on  official  guidelines  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Demographic  data  are  available  to  examine  the  distribution 
of  income  and  the  characteristics  of  the  poverty  populations  in  metro  and  nonmetro  areas. 

Population  Growth  Population  counts,  births,  deaths,  and  net  migration  are  estimated  at  the  county  level  by  the  Bu- 

and  Migration  of  the  Census.  Rates  of  population  change  and  of  net  migration  are  calculated  i Jsing  this 

county  estimates  data  series.  Characteristics  of  migrants  are  drawn  from  the  March  CPS. 


Employment  and 
Earnings 


Macroeconomic 

Conditions 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Appendix  II;  Definitions 


Ad]ac«nt  and  nonadjacant  nonmatro  countias:  Nonmetro  counties  that  are  physically  adja- 
cent to  one  or  more  metro  areas  and  have  at  least  2 percent  of  the  employed  labor  force  com- 
muting to  work  in  a central  metro  county.  All  other  nonmetro  counties  are  classified  as  nonadja- 
cent. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rata:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part-time  but  want  full-time 
work  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Administration  forecast:  The  administration’s  economic  assumptions  are  developed  jointly  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Civilian  labor  force:  Noninstitutional  civilians  aged  16  or  older  who  are  either  employed  or  un- 
employed. individuals  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are  out  of  the  l^x}r  force. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

County  type  classification:  A USDA  classification  of  nonmetro  counties  by  principal  economic 
activity  or  demographic  base,  such  as  farming-,  manufacturing-,  or  mining-dependent,  persistent 
poverty,  or  retirement  destination,  amor>g  others. 

Earnings:  The  sum  of  wages  and  salaries,  other  labor  income,  and  proprietor’s  income.  Wages 
and  salaries  include  commissions,  tips,  bonuses,  and  in-kind  payments  that  represent  income  to 
the  employee.  Wages  and  salaries  are  measured  before  deductions  such  as  Social  Security 
contributions  and  union  dues.  Other  labor  income  consists  primarily  of  employer  confribulions  to 
private  pension  and  welfare  funds,  including  privately  administered  workers’  compensation  funds. 

Family:  Two  or  more  people  residing  together  who  are  related  ^ birth,  marriage,  or  adoption,  in  pri- 
mary families,  one  person  is  the  head  of  the  household.  A primary  family  may  include  unrelated 
subfamilies  who  share  quarters  with  but  are  not  related  to  the  head  of  the  household.  For  exam- 
ple. an  unrelated  subfamily  may  be  a couple  who  rent  a room.  Wo  do  not  include  related  sub- 
families because  we  do  not  know  whether  they  are  financially  independent  or  living  in  an  ex- 
tended family  arrangement.  A related  sub.  -mily.  for  example,  may  be  a young  married  couple 
living  with  one  set  of  parents. 

Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  U.S  foreign  ex^ange  rate  based  on  the  rates  of  the  10 
major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Goods-producing  Industries:  Farming,  mining,  construction,  manufacturing,  and  the  com- 
bined category  of  agricultural  services,  forestry,  fishing,  and  other  industries. 

Government:  Federal.  State,  and  local  government  and  government  enterprises. 

Gross  national  product  (GNP):  The  dollar  amount  of  final  goods  and  services  produced  by  the 
United  States.  GNP  is  the  sum  of  consumer  spending.  Federal  Government  purchases  of  goods 
arxj  services,  business  investment,  and  exports  less  the  amount  of  Imports.  This  statistic  is  re- 
ported quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  following  the  initial  release.  Nominal  GNP 
measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prices.  Real  GNP  measures  final  goods  and  ser- 
vices at  1982  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Income:  The  sum  of  the  amounts  of  money  received  from  (1)  money  wages  or  salary;  (2)  non- 
farm self-employment;  (3)  farm  self-employment;  (4)  Social  Security  or  railroad  retirement;  (5) 
Supplemental  Security  Income;  (6)  public  assistance  or  welfare  payments;  (7)  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  rental;  (8)  veterans  payments  or  unemployment  and  workers’  compensation;  (9)  pri- 
vate or  government  employee  pensions;  or  (10)  alimony,  child  support,  arxJ  other  periodic  in- 
come. 

Inflation  rate:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are  re- 
ported on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The  two 
major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  noninsti- 
tutional population  16  years  and  older. 
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Appendix  II:  Definitions 

Ntetro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA's),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  include  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  or  containing  sev* 
eral  smaller  cities  totaling  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area  population  of  at  least  100,000. 
Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  In  the  MSA  if  they  are  economicaily  and  socially  fnte* 
grated  with  the  core  county.  Metro  areas  are  divided  into  central  cities  and  areas  outside  central 
cities  (suburbs).  Throughout  this  publication,  urban  and  metro  have  been  used  interchangeably 
to  refer  to  people  or  places  within  MSA's. 

Net  migration:  The  number  of  people  who  moved  into  an  area  minus  the  number  of  people 
who  moved  out  of  that  area  over  a given  period  of  time.  Net  outmigration  indicates  that  more 
people  moved  out  than  in.  Net  inmigratlon  means  that  an  area  gained  more  migrants  than  it  lost. 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  of  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication, 
rural  and  nonmetro  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of  MSA's. 

Per  capita  income:  The  mean,  or  average,  income  available  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  a particular  group.  It  Is  computed  by  dividing  total  income  of  the  group  by  the  population  in 
that  grcup. 

Poverty:  A person  is  in  poverty  if  his  or  her  family's  money  income  is  below  the  official  poverty 
threshold  appropriate  for  the  size  and  type  of  family.  Different  thresholds  exist  for  elderly  and 
nonelderly  unrelated  individuals,  for  two<porson  families  with  and  without  elderly  heads,  and  for 
families  of  different  sizes  and  numbers  of  children.  The  poverty  threshold  for  a family  of  four 
was  $12,600  in  1989.  The  thresholds  are  adjusted  annually  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  re- 
flect inflation. 

Producer  Price  Index  for  finished  goods  (PPI):  A measure  of  average  producer  prices  of  fin- 
ished goods  underlying  the  retail  prices  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  pe- 
riod. 

Real  earnings:  The  value  of  earnings  adjusted  to  reflect  price  changes.  Earnings  in  earlier 
years  were  adjusted  using  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  personal  consumption  expenditures  to  re 
fleet  their  value  as  of  1988.  With  the  deflator  valued  at  1 00  for  1988,  the  deflators  for  1979 
through  1987  were  62.8,  69.6,  76,  80.3,  83.6,  86.8,  89.6,  91.8,  and  96.2,  respectively. 

Rura^urban  continuum  code:  A 1 0-part  classification  scheme  that  distinguishes  metro  coun- 
ties by  size  and  nonmetro  counties  by  degree  of  urbanization  and  proximity  to  a metro  area. 

Sorvice*producing  industries:  Transportation  and  public  utilities;  wholesale  and  retail  trade;  fi- 
nance, insurance,  and  real  'Hstate;  services  (including  hotel,  business,  health,  legal,  and  other 
services). 

Unrelated  individuals:  Peo^  % vho  do  not  live  with  relatives.  An  unrelated  individual  may  live 
alone,  with  nonrelatives,  or  in  group  quarters  with  no  relatives.  Lodgers  or  resident  employees 
with  no  relatives  in  the  household  are  also  unrelated  individuals.  (Inmates  of  institutions  are  not 
classified  as  unrelated  individuals.) 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor 
force. 
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Appendix  table  1— Nonmetro  and  metro  employment  statistics:  Annual  averages 


Labor  forcrit 


Year 

Labor  force 

participation 

rate 

Thousands 

Percent 

Nonmetro: 

1990 

26,319 

62.8 

198P 

26,209 

63.2 

1988 

25,409 

62.4 

1987 

25,101 

62.1 

1SS6 

25,171 

61.9 

1985 

24,781 

61.2 

1984 

34,721 

62.1 

1983 

34,156 

61.8 

1982 

33,740 

61.7 

1981 

33,092 

61.9 

1980 

32,512 

61.7 

1979 

31,716 

61.5 

1978 

31,682 

61.5 

1977 

30,307 

60.5 

1976 

29,190 

59.6 

1975 

28,386 

59.2 

Metro: 

1990 

98,468 

67.4 

1989 

97,660 

67.4 

1988 

96,260 

66.9 

1987 

94,764 

66.6 

1986 

92,665 

66.2 

1985 

90,684 

65.9 

1984 

78,819 

65.4 

1983 

77.394 

65.1 

1982 

76,465 

65.1 

1981 

73,301 

64.9 

1980 

72,207 

64.8 

1979 

71,192 

64.7 

1978 

68,738 

64.0 

1977 

67.094 

63.1 

1976 

65,584 

62.5 

1975 

64,227 

62.1 

rate 


Adjusted 


rate 


-Thousands- 


-Percent- 


24,766 

1,554 

5.9 

9.4 

24,718 

1,491 

5.7 

9.1 

23,827 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

23,302 

1,799 

7.2 

11.3 

23,091 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

22,700 

2,081 

8.4 

13.0 

31,930 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

30,696 

3,460 

10.1 

14.9 

30,335 

3,405 

10.1 

14.9 

30,488 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

30,150 

2,362 

7.3 

10.7 

29,918 

1,800 

5.7 

8.5 

29,844 

1,837 

5.8 

8.8 

28,317 

1,990 

6.6 

9.8 

27,150 

2,040 

7.0 

10.2 

26,126 

2,260 

8.0 

11.6 

93,148 

5,320 

5.4 

7.9 

92,624 

5.036 

5.2 

7.5 

91,141 

5,119 

5.3 

7.9 

89,138 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

86,508 

6,157 

6.6 

9.5 

84,453 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

73,076 

5,743 

7.3 

10.4 

70,137 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

69,192 

7,273 

9.5 

13.1 

67,825 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

67,120 

5.087 

7.0 

9.5 

67,029 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

64,529 

4,210 

6.1 

8.4 

62,229 

4,866 

7.3 

9.8 

60,335 

5,248 

8.0 

10.6 

58,657 

5,570 

8.7 

11.5 

' Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  Include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  2— Jobs  by  industry  and  Census  region 

^ United  States  Northeast  Midwest  South West 

Metro  Nonmetro  Metro  Nonmetro  Metro  Nonmetro  Metro  Nonmetro  Metro  Nonmetro 


Thousands 


1982  total 
Agriculture 
Manufacturing 
Mining 
Ckjnstruction 
Wholesale 
Retail 
TCPU 
FIRE 

Other  services 
Government 

1 987  total 
Agriculture 
Manufacturing 
Mining 
Construction 
Wholesale 
Retail 
TCPU 

FIRE 

Other  services 
Government 

1 988  total 
Agriculture 
Manufacturing 
Mining 
Construction 
Wholesale 
Retail 
TCPU 

FIRE 

Other  services 
Government 


89,174 

23,391 

1,835 

2,720 

15,175 

4,079 

728 

628 

4,157 

1,184 

4,892 

818 

14,482 

3,616 

4,622 

1,002 

6,836 

1,055 

21,931 

4,242 

14,516 

4,048 

103,461 

25,365 

1,982 

2,543 

15,129 

4,423 

539 

434 

5,521 

1,340 

5,485 

813 

17,265 

4,106 

5,091 

1,067 

8,575 

1,234 

28,201 

5,095 

15,674 

4,310 

106,435 

26,068 

2,056 

2,549 

15,362 

4,583 

544 

429 

5,700 

1,383 

5,624 

839 

17,724 

4,233 

5,234 

1,097 

8,730 

1,25) 

413 

5,308 

29,504 

4,395 

21,829 

2,324 

263 

134 

4,312 

492 

45 

33 

849 

105 

1,253 

73 

3,313 

378 

1,128 

94 

1,754 

104 

5,808 

527 

3,103 

383 

24,892 

2,671 

300 

133 

3,956 

488 

40 

25 

1,249 

168 

1,427 

81 

3,915 

465 

1,211 

108 

2,188 

133 

7,288 

658 

3,316 

412 

25,391 

2,763 

306 

132 

3,921 

501 

40 

24 

1,296 

176 

1,452 

83 

3,971 

484 

1,239 

112 

2,223 

137 

7,564 

689 

3,380 

425 

20,371 

7,553 

401 

1,082 

4,230 

1,203 

63 

118 

788 

344 

1,140 

312 

3,443 

1,215 

1,041 

331 

1,487 

363 

4,886 

1,391 

2,892 

1,194 

23,199 

8,030 

410 

995 

4,237 

1,336 

58 

93 

1,052 

353 

1,264 

298 

4,038 

1,307 

1,150 

352 

1,760 

400 

6,154 

1,629 

3,076 

1,268 

23,850 

8,232 

413 

987 

4,318 

1,401 

57 

90 

1,097 

366 

1,290 

309 

4,158 

1,341 

1,179 

359 

1,807 

403 

6,411 

1,689 

3,119 

1,286 

27,712 

10,043 

595 

1,131 

3,824 

2,075 

494 

350 

1,657 

534 

1,523 

328 

4,569 

1,445 

1,507 

404 

2,004 

401 

6,332 

1,622 

5,207 

1,754 

32,331 

10,870 

624 

1,031 

3,873 

2,248 

345 

233 

2,013 

617 

1,656 

330 

5,576 

1,692 

1,676 

433 

2,588 

484 

8,321 

1,953 

5,661 

1,849 

33,326 

11,150 

647 

1,033 

3,968 

2,311 

350 

228 

2,057 

635 

1,700 

342 

5,728 

1,744 

1,734 

447 

2,627 

491 

8,751 

2,034 

5,763 

1,885 

19,262 

3,472 

575 

373 

2,809 

309 

126 

127 

863 

201 

975 

105 

3,157 

578 

946 

173 

1,591 

188 

4,905 

702 

3,314 

717 

23,039 

3,795 

647 

384 

3,064 

351 

96 

83 

1,207 

202 

1,137 

104 

3,735 

643 

1,054 

175 

2,039 

217 

6,439 

855 

3,621 

781 

23,868 

3,923 

691 

397 

3,155 

369 

97 

88 

1,250 

207 

1,183 

105 

3,866 

663 

1,082 

179 

2,072 

220 

6,778 

896 

3,694 

799 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Appendix  table  3— Real  earnings  per  job  in  nonmetro  and  metro  areas 


Item 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

United  States 

22,243 

21,581 

1988  dollars 
21,364 

21,202 

21,335 

Nonmetro 

18,613 

17,510 

17,538 

16,988 

16.637 

Metro 

23,230 

22,667 

22,374 

22,307 

22,561 

Metro/nonmetro 

earning  gap 

4,617 

5,157 

4,836 

5,319 

5,924 

Percent 

Nonmetro  as  share 

of  metro 

80.1 

77.2 

78.4 

76.2 

73.7 

Annual  change: 

United  States 

-1.0 

-3.0 

-1.0 

-.8 

.8 

Nonmetro 

-.4 

-5.9 

.2 

-3.1 

-2.1 

Metro 

-1.2 

-2.4 

-1.3 

-.3 

1.1 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

United  States 

21.668 

21,832 

1988  dollars 
22,278 

22,280 

22,446 

Nonmetro 

17.254 

17,639 

17,530 

17,409 

17,301 

Metro 

22.788 

22,980 

23,421 

23,444 

23,679 

Metro/nonmetro 

earning  gap 

5,487 

5,726 

5,782 

5,914 

6,270 

Percent 

Nonmetro  as  share 

of  metro 

75.9 

75.1 

75.3 

74.8 

73.5 

Annual  change: 

United  States 

1.6 

.8 

2.0 

0 

.7 

Nonmetro 

4.0 

-.3 

2.2 

-.6 

-.7 

Metro 

1.0 

.8 

1.9 

.1 

1.0 

Source:  Computed  using  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 

Appendix  table  4— Per  capita  income  for  metro  and  nonmetro  areas  by  year 


Year Metro Nonmetro 

1989  dollars 

1985  13.519  9.772 

1986  14.080  10.171 

1987  14.285  10.366 

1988  14.398  10.588 

1989  14.605  10.692 


Source;  Current 


Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  &— Metro  population  by  State 


Population Population  change 


1970 

1980 

1990 

1970-80 

1980-90 

Alabama 

2,169 

Thousands 

2,462 

2,592 

Percent- 

13.5 

5.3 

Alaska 

126 

174 

226 

38.0 

29.8 

Arizona 

1,321 

2,041 

2,789 

54.5 

36.7 

Arkansas 

730 

885 

943 

21.2 

6.5 

California 

19,138 

22,554 

28,315 

17.9 

25.5 

Colorado 

1,772 

2,326 

2,686 

31.3 

15.5 

Connecticut 

2,804 

2,858 

3,010 

2.0 

5.3 

Delaware 

386 

398 

442 

3.2 

11.0 

District  of  Columbia 

757 

638 

607 

-15.6 

-4.9 

Florida 

6,175 

8,798 

11,602 

42.5 

31.9 

Georgia 

2,807 

3,403 

4,212 

21.2 

23.8 

Hawaii 

631 

763 

836 

20.9 

9.7 

Idaho 

112 

173 

206 

54.3 

18.9 

Illinois 

9,127 

9,340 

9,450 

2.3 

1.2 

Indiana 

3,551 

3,719 

3,796 

4.7 

2.1 

Iowa 

1,154 

1,223 

1,223 

6.0 

0 

Kansas 

1,082 

1,153 

1,302 

6.6 

12.9 

Kentucky 

1,550 

1,676 

1,714 

8.2 

2.3 

Louisiana 

2,437 

2,893 

2,935 

18.7 

1.5 

Maine 

409 

452 

495 

10.5 

9.4 

Maryland 

3,668 

3,920 

4,439 

6.9 

13.2 

Massachusetts 

5,523 

5,511 

5,742 

-.2 

4.2 

Michigan 

7,361 

7,480 

7,446 

1.6 

-.5 

Minnesota 

2,434 

2,621 

2,960 

7.7 

12.9 

Mississippi 

564 

716 

776 

26.9 

8.3 

Missouri 

3,170 

3,226 

3,387 

1.8 

5.0 

Montana 

169 

189 

191 

11.6 

1.3 

Nebraska 

650 

708 

766 

8.9 

8.2 

Nevada 

394 

657 

996 

66.5 

51.7 

New  Hampshire 

433 

552 

686 

27.5 

24.2 

New  Jersey 

7,171 

7,365 

7,730 

2.7 

5.0 

New  Mexico 

386 

517 

616 

34.0 

19.3 

New  York 

16,647 

15,869 

16,244 

-4.7 

2.4 

North  Carolina 

2,755 

3,203 

3,758 

16.3 

17.3 

North  Dakota 

196 

234 

257 

19.7 

9.8 

Ohio 

8,563 

8,521 

8,567 

-.5 

.6 

Oklahoma 

1,432 

1,724 

1,870 

20.4 

8.5 

Oregon 

1,415 

1,763 

1,947 

24.6 

10.4 

Pennsylvania 

10,102 

10,038 

10,077 

-.6 

.4 

Rhode  Island 

855 

866 

916 

1.2 

5.8 

South  Carolina 

1,504 

1,866 

2,113 

24.1 

13.2 

South  Dakota 

95 

109 

124 

14.9 

13.1 

Tennessee 

2,564 

2,974 

3,222 

16.0 

8.4 

Texas 

8,717 

11,304 

13,867 

29.7 

22.7 

Utah 

822 

1,128 

1,336 

37.3 

18.4 

Vermont 

103 

120 

137 

17.0 

14.1 

Virginia 

3,279 

3,745 

4,483 

14.2 

19.7 

Washington 

2,752 

3,322 

3,976 

20.7 

19.7 

West  Virginia 

683 

718 

653 

5.2 

-9.1 

Wisconsin 

3,019 

3,145 

3,298 

4.2 

4.9 

Wyoming 

51 

72 

61 

40.2 

-14.8 

Source:  1990  Census  of  Population. 
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Appendix  table  6— Nonmetro  population  by  State 


state 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey^ 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Population 

Population  change 

1970 

1980 

1990 

1970-80 

1980-90 

— Thousands — 

— 

Percent- 

— 

1.275 

1,432 

1,449 

12.3 

1.2 

176 

227 

324 

29.1 

42.3 

453 

676 

876 

49.4 

29.6 

1,193 

1,401 

1,408 

17.5 

0.5 

835 

1,113 

1,445 

33.4 

29.8 

438 

563 

608 

28.6 

8.0 

229 

249 

277 

9.0 

11.1 

162 

196 

224 

20.9 

14.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

616 

948 

1,336 

53.9 

40.9 

1,781 

2,060 

2,266 

15.7 

10.0 

139 

202 

272 

45.0 

34.6 

601 

771 

801 

28.3 

3.9 

1,986 

2,088 

1,981 

5.2 

-5.1 

1,644 

1,771 

1,748 

7.7 

-1.3 

1,671 

1,691 

1,554 

1.2 

-8.1 

1,167 

1,211 

1,176 

3.7 

-2.9 

1,671 

1,984 

1,971 

18.7 

-0.6 

1,206 

1,313 

1,285 

8.9 

-2.2 

585 

673 

733 

15.1 

9.0 

255 

297 

343 

16.3 

15.3 

166 

226 

274 

36.5 

21.3 

1,521 

1,782 

1,850 

17.1 

3.8 

1,373 

1,455 

1.415 

6.0 

-2.8 

1,653 

1,805 

1,798 

9.2 

-0.4 

1,508 

1,690 

1,730 

12.1 

2.3 

525 

598 

608 

13.9 

1.7 

835 

862 

812 

3.2 

-5.7 

94 

144 

206 

52.4 

43.1 

304 

368 

423 

21.0 

14.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

632 

787 

899 

24.6 

14.3 

1,594 

1,689 

1.747 

6.0 

3.4 

2,330 

2,677 

2,871 

14.9 

7.3 

422 

418 

381 

-0.9 

-8.8 

2,092 

2,277 

2.280 

8.8 

0.1 

1,127 

1,301 

1,276 

15.5 

-2.0 

676 

870 

895 

28.7 

29 

1,698 

1,826 

1,805 

7.5 

-1.2 

94 

81 

87 

-13.6 

7.1 

1,087 

1,254 

1,374 

15.4 

9.5 

571 

581 

572 

1.8 

-1.6 

1,362 

1,617 

1,655 

18.8 

2.3 

2,483 

2,921 

3,119 

17.7 

6.8 

238 

333 

387 

40.0 

16.3 

342 

391 

426 

14.4 

8.8 

1,373 

1,601 

1,704 

16.7 

6.4 

662 

810 

891 

22.5 

10.0 

1,061 

1,232 

1,140 

16.0 

-7.4 

1,399 

1,561 

1 ,593 

11.6 

2.1 

281 

398 

392 

41.5 

-1.3 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  New  Jersey  have  no  nonmetro  counties. 
Source:  1990  Census  of  Population. 
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Rural  Conditions  and  Trends 

presents  a special  report  on 

Financial  Institutions  and  Markets 


A special  supplement  to  Rural 
Conditions  and  Trends  exam- 
ines the  three  most  common 
financial  institutions  serving  rural 
America"banks,  savings  and 
loans,  and  credit  unions--and 
assesses  their  health  and 
outlook. 


Here  are  some  of  the  findings  the 

authors  discuss  in  detail: 

H Most  rural  banks  are  healthy 
enough  to  absorb  weak- 
nesses that  would  result  from 
a severe  economic  downturn. 

■ Fewer  S&L’s  will  remain 
because  of  tough  new  Federal 
standards.  Those  that  do  re- 
main will  be  smaller  but 
stronger  because  of  new  capi- 
tal requirements. 

■ Rural  credit  unions  are  rela- 
tively healthy  but  represent 
only  a small  portion  of  the  rural 
financial  industry. 

■ Credit  will  be  available  to  quali- 
fied rural  borrowers,  but  lend- 
ers will  more  closely  scrutinize 
thei  r creditworthiness. 


This  Rural  Conditions  and  Trenc/s  supplement  is 
available  from  ERS-NASS  for  $8.00  ($10.00  to  foreign 
addresses).  To  order  your  copy,  call  1-800-999-6779. 
You  may  also  order  a copy  by  writing  to  ERS-NASS, 
Box  1608,  Rockville,  MD  20849-1608. 

As  always,  you  may  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa  or 
MasterCard,  or  we  can  bill  you. 
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Financial  Institutions 

Rural  Financial  Institutions  Face  Tough 
Times  in  the  1 990’s 


Credit  for  rural  borrow- 
ers will  probably  tighten 
as  banks,  savings  and 
loans,  and  credit  unions 
react  to  current  eco- 
nomic woes  and  regula- 
tory difficulties.  Although 
most  rural  financial  insti- 
tutions are  healthy,  rural 
thrifts  wiii  shrink  in  num- 
ber and  size  as  new 
restrictions  on  capital 
take  effect. 


This  report  examines  the  financial  performance  and  structure  of  major  financial  depository  in- 
stitutions with  operations  in  rural  areas.  The  discussion  is  prospective  as  well  as  retrospec- 
tive. Financial  performance  in  1989  is  compared  with  the  recent  past  as  a way  of  keeping  score 
of  how  well  rural  firms  are  doing.  However,  numerous  developments  in  financial  markets,  regula- 
tory policies,  and  the  general  economy  in  1990  affected  the  performance  of  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry  which  will  carry  over  to  1991  and  beyond.  This  report  assesses  how  these 
changes  will  affect  the  cost  and  availability  of  credit  for  rural  borrowers. 

The  financial  performance  of  rural  banks,  the  dominant  depository  institution  in  rural  areas,  has 
continued  to  improve  since  the  mid-1980's.  Earnings  have  risen  slightly  while  levels  of  nonper- 
forming loans  have  declined,  and  most  banks  are  well  capitaiized.  Healthy  bank  balance  sheets 
should  keep  most  banks  from  having  to  greatly  adjust  their  capital  to  the  new  risk-based  capital 
standards.  Sound  financial  conditions  should  benefit  rural  banks  as  they  move  into  a turbulent 
period  underscored  by  new  regulatory  challenges  and  recession,  exacerbated  by  a downturn  in 
the  real  estate  sector,  oil  price  shocks,  and  events  leading  up  to  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
its  residual  effects. 

While  a severe  economic  downturn  would  weaken  capital  positions  of  many  rural  banks,  few 
would  become  insolvent.  Rural  banks,  moreover,  appear  more  insulated  from  the  slump  in  the 
real  estate  market  than  their  urban  counterparts.  We  can  expect  tighter  credit  requirements  as 
banks  and  thrifts  respond  to  uncertainty  surrounding  the  economy  and  public  reaction  to  the 
problems  in  the  banking  and  thrift  industries. 

Thrifts  are  in  a much  weaker  position  to  adjust  operations  affected  by  tougher  capital  require- 
ments, softer  real  estate  markets,  and  the  recession.  Past  financial  problems  arising  from  a mis- 
match between  interest  income  and  expense,  financial  deregulation,  mismanagement,  and  the 
ailing  deposit  insurance  system  continue  to  haunt  the  thrift  industry.  And  sales  of  assets  of  de- 
funct thrifts  now  owned  by  the  Federai  Government  have  begun  depressing  real  estate  values  in 
a saturated  market. 

Legislative  reforms  enacted  to  avert  future  financiai  industry  catastrophes  have  resulted  in  a 
major  restructuring  of  rural  savings  and  loans  (S&L's).  Fewer  S&L’s  will  remain  because  of 
tough  new  risk-based  capitai  standards,  and  those  that  do  wiil  be  smalier  and  stronger  finan- 
cially than  before.  Banks  and  surviving  thrifts  should  benefit  from  this  shakeout  as  competition 
for  funds  declines.  Thrifts  attempting  to  meet  the  new  standards  have  begun  selling  assets  and 
tightening  credit.  Rising  deposit  insurance  premiums  are  unlikely  either  to  bring  any  significant 
increase  in  interest  rates  charged  for  loans  (especially  considering  recent  Fed  cuts  in  its  dis- 
count rate)  or  to  depress  rates  paid  on  deposits. 

Rural  credit  union  earnings  and  capital  levels  were  comparatively  healthy  in  1989.  Even  so, 
their  performance  is  unlikely  to  significantly  affect  rural  credit  given  their  relatively  small  share  of 
depository  institution  lending  and  specialization  in  personal  loans. 

Overall,  rural  credit  will  probably  be  tighter  in  the  immediate  future  as  financial  institutions  react 
to  these  problems.  Credit  wili  still  be  available  to  qualified  borrowers,  but  lenders  will  more 
closely  scrutinize  their  creditworthiness,  and  riskier  ventures  will  have  less  chance  of  being 
funded.  Some  slight  increases  in  iending  rates  might  occur,  but  monetary  policy  response  to 
weakness  in  the  economy  should  help  dampen  that  effect. 
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Rural  credit  needs  are 
fulfilled  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Depository  insti- 
tutions dominate  private 
lending  sources,  and 
Government  agencies, 
such  as  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration, 
provide  credit  for  farm 
and  non  farm  activities. 


A Multitude  of  Financial  Institutions 
Serve  Rurai  Credit  Needs 

Diverse  financial  institutions  operate  In  rural  areas  (fig.  1).  Many  entities  specialize  in  areas 
such  as  personal  loans  for  credit  unions,  secondary  markets  for  government-sponsored  en- 
terprises (GSE’s),  or  real  estate  lending  for  S&L’s. 

Familiar  participants  in  rurai  credit  markets  are  depository  institutions  such  as  banks,  savings 
and  loans,  and  credit  unions.  Commercial  banks  are  the  major  players  among  depository  firms, 
followed  by  savings  and  loans  (fig.  2). 

Other  organizations  also  provide  credit  to  rural  markets.  Included  are  Federal  Government  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA),  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA),  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA),  and  Veterans  Administration  (VA).  While  FmHA  is  perhaps  better  known  for  its 
role  as  a lender  of  last  resort  for  farmers,  half  of  the  nearly  $1 60  billion  in  credit  provided  by 
FmHA  over  its  lifetime  has  gone  for  rural  nonfarm  programs.  In  1989,  grants  and  loans  made  for 
rural  areas  totaled  $5.1  billion.  The  largest  portions  of  these  programs  were  directed  to  housing, 
water  supply,  and  waste  water  disposal  projects. 

Agriculture  is  a major  Industry  in  many  rural  areas,  and  one  of  the  primary  lenders  for  farmers 
has  been  the  Farm  Credit  System  (FCS).  FCS  affiliates  are  heavily  concentrated  in  rural  areas 
and  make  loans  to  farmers  and  farm  cooperatives  through  a system  of  16  banks  and  283  associ- 
ations. Loan  volume  increased  3.8  percent  from  the  previous  year  to  $33  billion  in  1989. 

Other  institutions  active  in  rural  lending  include  GSE*s  such  as  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  ("Fannie  Mae"),  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  ("Freddie  Mac"),  and 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Association  ("Ginnie  Mae").  These  firms  operate  in  second- 
ary markets  for  residential  mortgages  and  their  presence  generally  makes  mortgage  funds  more 
available  and  at  lower  cost. 

Insurance  companies  also  have  a substantial  presence  in  residential,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural mortgage  lending.  Their  total  mortgage  loans  outstanding  reached  $225.6  billion  by  June 
1990,  of  which  $9.1  billion  was  in  agricultural  loans,  in  1989,  insurance  companies  extended 
$29.5  billion  in  mortgage  loans,  down  almost  3 percent  from  their  1988  levels.  Personal  finance 
companies  offer  another  source  of  credit,  although  they  target  higher  risk  segments  of  the  con- 
sumer loan  market. 
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Depository  institution  shares  of  rurai  assets,  deposits,  and  ioans,  1989 

Commercial  banka  dominate  rural  financial  markata 
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What  Is  a Rural  Financial  Institution? 

There  is  no  consensus  regarding  the  definition  of  a nonmetro  or  rural  financial  institution  (for 
this  report,  the  terms  “nonmetro"  and  “rural"  are  synonymous).  The  definition  used  herein  is 
based  upon  the  location  of  the  firm's  headquarters,  if  in  a nonmetro  county,  we  call  it  a non- 
metro firm.  One  obvious  problem  with  this  definition  is  that  nonmetro  banks  may  make  loans 
and  take  deposits  in  metro  areas  and  vice  versa.  Despite  this  leakage  in  credit  inflows  and 
outflows,  the  definition  nonetheless  meets  the  needs  of  this  report. 
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Financial  Institutions  

The  Structure  of  the  Banking  and  Thrift 
industry  in  Rurai  Areas 


Among  depository  insth 
tutions,  commercial 
banks  dominate  in 
terms  of  total  assets, 
loans,  and  deposits. 
Rural  thrifts  place  sec- 
ond, followed  by  credit 
unions. 


Rural  banks  are  nwch  more  numerous  but  much  smaller  than  rural  thrifts  (fig.  3 id  ap**.  ta- 
bles 1 and  2).  Banks  outnumber  rural  S&L’s  about  8 to  1 . Rural-based  credit  unions  are 
also  numerous,  but  they  represent  a small  portion  of  total  depository  instrtution  deposits  (app. 
table  3). 

On  average,  rural  thrifts  are  more  than  double  the  size  of  banks,  and  10  times  the  size  of  credit 
unions.  About  88  percent  of  all  rural  banks  are  smaller  than  $1 00  million  in  assets,  with  almost 
two-ftflhs  having  less  than  $25  million.  About  three-fourths  of  all  rural  S&L*s  have  less  than 
$100  million  in  assets. 

The  numbers  of  both  banks  and  thrifts  have  been  declining  in  recent  years  (fig.  3).  The  percent- 
age decline  for  banks  has  been  smaller  in  the  last  3 years  than  for  thrifts,  reflecting  turmoil  in  the 
S&L  industry.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  expects  the  number  of  banks  to  drop  by  20  per- 
cent over  the  next  5 years.  Many  small,  pnfitable  rural  banks  could  become  attractive  targets 
for  mergers  or  acquisitions  by  other  firms.  The  number  of  rural  thrifts  will  decline  oven  further  as 
the  Federal  Government  acts  to  close  insolvent  operating  firms  and  thrifts  fail  to  meet  the  stricter 
regulatory  standards  on  caprtal.  The  rural  thrift  industry  could  shrink  an  addKional  20-25  percent 
over  the  next  few  years. 


The  growth  of  bank  holding  companies  in  rurai  banking  markets  has  been  an  important  phenom- 
enon in  recent  years.  About  25  percent  of  all  rural  banks  are  linked  to  other  banks  via  common 
holding  company  ownership,  up  from  20  percent  in  1985.  Bank  holding  companies  have  al- 
lowed banks  to  offer  services  that  cannot  otherwise  be  offered  as  well  as  to  circumvent  branch- 
ing restrictions  in  certain  States. 


Banks  with  above-average  lending  to  agriculture  account  for  more  than  54  percent  of  all  rural 
banks,  and  29.3  percent  of  rural  banks  are  In  agriculturally  dependent  counties.  So,  factors  influ- 
enced by  agriculture  would  tend  to  show  up  on  the  balance  sheets  of  many  rural  banks.  These 
figures  support  the  general  perception  that  many  rural  communities  are  served  oy  small  banks 
specializing  in  agricultural  lending.  Rural  S&L*s  and  credit  unions,  however,  Ctre  not  active  in  ag- 
ricultural lending.  Less  than  1 percent  of  all  rural  credit  union  loans  are  classified  as  agricultural. 


The  presence  of  urban-based  institutions  in  nonmetro  areas  has  become  an  issue  in  recent 
years  with  continuing  geographic  deregulation  of  the  financial  services  industry.  Although  the  ef- 
fect of  urban  firms  entering  rural  credit  markets  is  uncertain,  both  urban-based  thrifts  and  banks 
maintain  a noticeable  but  not  necessarily  overwhelming  presence  in  rural  areas  (table  1).  An  al- 
ternative view  toward  urban-based  influence  in  rural  credit  markets  is  that  these  firms  supply 
credit  where  a deficiency  might  otherwise  exist. 


As  the  thrift  industry  restructures  in  the  wake  of  new  regulatory  reforms  and  the  economy  contin- 
ues to  be  caught  in  a recession,  the  effects  these  events  may  have  on  the  presence  of  urban 
firms  in  rural  areas  are  unclear.  An  increasing  urban  presence  might  come  about  if  unhealthy 
rural  banks  and  S&L’s  combine  with  urban-based  banks  and  S&L*s  or  if  problems  in  urban  real 
estate  markets  make  rural  areas  appear  relatively  more  attractive  for  banks  and  thrifts  seeking 
more  profitable  markets.  For  1991  and  beyond,  such  consolidation  may  bo  slow  for  healthy 
banks  and  thrifts  because  of  asset  quality  problems  and  low  stock  prices  that  would  dilute  earn- 
ings per  share. 
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Financial  Institutlotis 


Figurt  3 

Power  thrifts  and  banks 

Thrifts  ars  down  by  12  psresnt  sines  1985 

Number 


Banks  dropped  by  10  psresnt 

Number 


Table  1— Urban-based  firm  presence  in  rural  areas 


Only  6 percent  of  all  banks  with  rural  offices  are  urban-based,  compared  with  14 
percent  of  all  S&L’s  with  rural  offices 


Itam 

All  firms 

Rural  offices 

Total  deposits 

Firm  proportion 
of  rural  to  total 
deposits 

S&L’s: 

Rural-basad 

982 

-Number- 

2,167 

Billion  dollars 
95.4 

Percent 

98.4 

Urban-based,  one  or 
more  rural  offices 

163 

697 

72.4 

23.0 

Total  S&L’s,  one  or 
more  rural  offices 

1,145 

2,864. 

25,839^ 

167.9 

86.2 

All  S&L’s 

3.097 

949.8 

15.2 

Banks: 

Rural-based 

7,387 

14,336 

342.3 

95.2 

Urban-based,  one  or 
more  rural  offices 

462 

3,952 

709.8 

12.0 

Total  banks,  one  or 
more  rural  offices 

7,849 

1 8.288 _ 

1.052.1 

39.1 

All  banks 

13,749 

56,728'^ 

2,190.4 

18.8 

All  offices  within  S&L  inciustry. 

^Ali  offices  within  bank  industry. 

Source:  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  and  FDIC  Summary  of  Deposits,  1988. 
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Rural  Banks 


Rural  B«.iiks  Healthier,  But  May  Slip 
in  1991 


Rural  commercial  banks 
performed  well  in  1989 
as  earnings  and  capital 
levels  improved.  De- 
spite these  gains,  banks 
tightened  credit  require- 
ments in  response  to 
regulatory  uncertainties, 
conflict  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  economic 
weaknesses  exacer- 
bated by  real  estate 
problems. 


Rural  bank  pertormance  continues  to  improve.  Earnings  in  1 989  were  up  slightly  from  1 988. 

capital  levels  were  adequate,  and  levels  of  nonperforming  loans  and  provisions  (set-aside 
reserves)  for  expected  loan  losses  declined.  A tougher  economic  and  regulatory  environment 
will  not  help  bank  performance  and  more  likely  will  lead  to  tighter  credit  conditions  in  the  near 
term. 

Bank  Earnings  Up  From  Last  Year 

Rural  bank  earnings  have  steadily  risen  since  1986.  The  annual  growth  rate  for  return  on  equity 
between  1985  and  1989  was  5.9  percent  (fig.  4).  From  1988  to  1989,  that  rate  had  increased 
more  than  8 percent. 

Small  banks  continue  to  lag  their  larger  counterparts  in  return  on  assets  partly  because  larger 
firms  rely  more  on  less  costly  nondeposit  sources  of  loanable  funds.  Between  1 985  and  1 989, 
return  on  assets  for  rural  banks  rose  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  6.2  percent  (fig.  4).  Two  fac- 
tors have  helped  spur  higher  returns,  a slightly  improved  net  interest  margin  and  a decline  in 
loan  losses  (figs.  5 and  6). 

Between  1986  and  1 989,  rural  banks’  percentage  of  problem  loans  (loans  past  due  90  days  or 
more  and  nonaccruing  loans)  dropped  nearly  14  percent  each  year.  Bank  provisions  for  loan 
losses  offer  information  on  anticipated  loan  losses.  Rural  banks  in  the  South  and  Northeast  ex- 
hibited the  largest  proportion  of  nonperforming  loans,  reflecting  deteriorating  real  estate  values 
in  those  areas  (app.  table  1).  These  problems  are  not  specific  to  rural  areas.  Banking  Week  re- 
ported that  New  England  banks  experienced  the  largest  increases  in  loan  delinquencies  among 
all  U.S.  banks. 

Net  interest  margin  has  dipped  only  slightly  from  its  1985  level  of  3.90  percent.  Despite  flat  and 
inverted  yield  curves  (when  short-term  rates  were  equal  to  or  greater  than  long-term  rates)  dur- 
ing 1988  and  1989,  the  net  interest  margin  for  banks  increased  from  3.80  percent  in  1988  to 
3.86  percent  by  1 989.  These  changes  reflect  rural  banks’  abilities  to  manage  the  composition  of 
their  assets  and  liabilities  and  their  rates  of  return  under  adverse  interest  rate  conditions. 

The  recession,  worsening  of  real  estate  values,  stricter  capital  standards,  and  higher  deposit  pre- 
miums are  some  of  the  factors  that  could  further  lower  earnings  in  1 991  and  beyond.  Lower  agri- 
cultural subsidies  established  by  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1 990 
could  also  be  a downside  contributor. 
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Rural  Banks 


Figum  4 

Healthy  Indicators  for  rural  banks 

Return  on  equity  rebounds  after  19SS,  se  does  return  on  seeete 

Percent  Percent 


Figure  6 

stable  net  Interest  margins 

Net  Interest  margins  varied  lees  than  0.2  percentage 
point  in  the  late  ISSO'e 


Figure  6 

Fewer  problem  loans 

Problem  ioane/total  capital  ratio  has  plummeted  since 
1986 


Percent 


3 - 


1985 


Net  inteieet  margins  are  the 
diflerence  between  interest 
earned  on  loans  and  the 
cost  of  making  those  loans 
as  a percentage  of  total  assets. 


86 


87 


88 


89 


Measures  of  Profitability 

Return  on  assets  is  the  ratio  of  net  income  (profits)  to  total  assets,  its  companion  measure, 
return  on  equity,  is  the  ratio  of  net  income  to  capital.  Return  on  assets  is  useful  to  compare 
how  large  profits  are  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  firm.  Return  on  equity  captures  how  profits 
relate  to  the  capital  base  of  the  firm.  Firm  growth  and  capitalization  can  differ.  Thus,  one 
must  examine  how  profits  relate  to  both  factors  to  have  a mort  complete  picture  of  bank  earn- 
ings. Net  interest  margin  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  net  interest  income  to  total  assets  and  pro- 
vides a measure  of  how  well  a bank  is  able  to  manage  its  asset  returns  in  relation  to  the  cost 
of  funds. 
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Loan  Growth  Up  Slightly,  But  Tighter 
Credit  Ahead 


Rural  Banks 


Rural  banks  increased 
their  lending  at  a slightly 
faster  rate  than  their  as- 
sets grew  during  1988- 
89,  but  began  to  cut 
back  on  lending  in  1990 
as  the  U.S.  economy 
wavered.  Over  this  pe- 
riod, the  numbers  of 
problem  loans  and 
banks  in  trouble  de- 
clined. 


In  1989,  average  rural  bank  assets  increased  at  a real  rate  of  2.4  percent.  For  the  same 
period,  loans  grew  2.8  percent  (fig.  7).  The  loan/asset  ratio,  an  indicator  of  bank  lending  and 
liquidity,  increased  from  54.1  percent  in  1988  to  54.8  percent  in  1 989.  These  figures  show  that 
rural  banks  maintained  a high  level  of  liquidity,  as  they  were  increasing  their  lending  activities. 

By  1 990,  banks  began  curtailing  lending  because  of  increased  uncertainty  over  the  economy, 
new  risk-based  capital  standards,  and  problems  in  their  real  estate  lending  business. 

The  significance  of  the  real  estate  market  for  rural  banks  can  be  seen  from  the  composition  of 
bank  lending  portfolios  (fig.  8).  Almost  half  of  all  lending  is  for  real  estate.  The  slump  in  residen- 
tial and  commercial  real  estate  mu  ‘ ’s  that  was  once  confined  to  the  Southwest  has  spread 
across  the  country  and  is  expected  ,u  hurt  many  commercial  banks  as  default  rates  climb.  The 
problems  are  more  severe  for  urb,m  commercial  real  estate,  where  vacancy  rates  for  office 
space  in  downtown  areas  reached  1 6.7  percent  across  the  Nation  in  1 989.  But  rural  banks  have 
increasingly  focused  their  real  estate  activities  on  housing  loans.  Between  1985  and  1 989,  the 
share  of  loans  for  housing  increased  from  20.8  percent  to  26.2  percent.  Thus,  rural  banks 
should  be  somewhat  insulated  against  the  more  serious  downturn  in  commercial  real  estate. 

Sharp  drops  in  residential  property  values  may  be  less  severe  for  rural  banks  than  for  their 
urban  counterparts  because  rural  real  estate  values  tend  to  be  more  stable.  Speculation  that 
fueled  strong  runups  in  prices  in  several  urban  real  estate  markets  did  not  carry  over  as  much  to 
rural  areas.  Another  sign  of  market  stability  was  that  provisions  for  loan  losses,  an  indicator  of 
future  losses,  fell  6.84  percent  from  1988  to  1989.  Moreover,  the  percentage  of  problem  loans 
to  total  capital  dropped  from  13.50  percent  in  1988  to  12.54  percent  by  1989.  Strong  agricultural 
land  values  further  bolstered  rural  bank  portfolios  compared  with  urban  banks. 

Coinciding  with  the  decline  in  problem  loans  is  a decrease  in  the  number  of  problem  banks, 
those  firms  whose  problem  loans  exceed  their  capital  levels.  Their  number  peaked  in  1 985 
when  they  accounted  for  4.7  percent  of  all  rural  banks  (fig.  9).  That  number  dropped  sharply  in 
1987,  followed  by  smaller  declines  in  1988  and  1989.  Overall,  troubles  in  real  estate  markets 
will  probably  not  hurt  rural  banks  as  much  as  banks  with  most  of  their  business  concentrated  in 
urban  areas. 
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Rural  Banks 


Figurt  7 

steady  bank  lending 

Improvtd  bank  profits  did  not  lead  to  greatCy  Increased  lending  activity 
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Figura  8 

Rural  bank  loans 

Diverse  loan  portfolio  lessens  rural  banka’  risks 
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Figure  9 

Problem  rural  banks 

Dramatic  annual  drops  reflect  healthier  Industry 
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Rural  Banks 


Rural  Banks  Well  Capitalized,  But 
Could  Weaken  Under  Recession 


New  Federal  banking 
rules  will  eventually 
strengthen  the  capital 
reserves  of  all  banks. 
But  banks  with  large 
commercial  loans  could 
face  problems  during 
the  slowdown. 


A vital  indicator  of  financial  performanco  that  influerx:es  return  on  equity  is  a firm’s  capital 
base.  Bank  capital  ratios  have  continued  to  improve  over  time  (fig.  10).  The  vast  majority 
of  rural  banks  are  well  capitalized,  maintaining  primary  capita!  levels  above  the  regulated  5.5-per- 
cent  level.  Between  1 988  and  1 989,  the  number  of  undercapitalized  rural  banks  (banks  with 
capital/asset  ratios  of  less  than  6 percent)  declined  17.5  percent  to  1 88.  The  number  of  failed 
rural  banks  has  declined  steadily  since  the  peak  in  1 987  (fig.  1 1 ). 

Under  the  legislation  reforming  the  financial  services  industry,  bank  capital  is  affected  by  new 
capital  standards.  Primarily  affecting  banks  is  a capital  standard  based  on  the  riskiness  of  their 
assets.  One  effect  of  the  risk-based  capital  standards  is  on  the  pricing  of  bank  products  and 
services.  Because  the  new  capital  standards  differentiate  assets  on  the  basis  of  risk,  products 
that  once  required  the  same  amount  of  capital  to  back  up  those  assets  now  will  require  different 
amounts  of  capital  backing.  Holdings  of  cash  and  Treasury  securities  now  require  less  capital 
than  similar  portfolio  holdings  of  commercial  or  consumer  loans,  for  example.  Thus,  to  obtain 
the  same  return  on  equity,  a bank  may  have  to  put  a higher  price  on  the  riskier  asset.  In  1989, 
cash  and  Treasury  securities  accounted  for  26.9  percent  of  all  nonmetro  bank  assets,  down  from 
27.5  percent  in  1988.  Nonetheless,  because  of  the  strong  capital  position  of  nonmetro  banks, 
the  new  capital  standards  will  probably  not  pose  a serious  regulatory  burden. 

The  new  risk-based  capital  standards  offer  an  incentive  for  banks  to  increase  their  market  share 
of  State  and  local  securities  that  declined  dramatically  after  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986,  which  eliminated  tax  incentives  for  banks  holding  these  securities. 

At  the  end  of  1985,  for  instance,  commercial  banks  held  35  percent  cf  the  outstanding  $658.4  bil- 
lion in  State  and  local  debt.  By  the  second  quarter  of  1988,  the  bank  share  had  declined  to  22 
percent  of  $737.8  billion.  Rural  bank  holdings  of  State  and  local  securities  also  dropped  an  aver- 
age 1 1.3  percent  between  1985  and  1989.  By  1989,  those  holdings  accounted  for  5.3  percent 
of  total  assets.  As  the  new  capital  standards  become  fully  implemented,  assets  such  as  local  ob- 
ligations will  receive  a risk  weight  no  greater  than  that  for  mortgage  loans.  Moreover,  rural  gov- 
ernments already  have  some  advantage  in  issuing  securities  due  to  a smaii-issuer  exemption  in 
the  1986  Act. 

Rural  bond  issuers  could  further  be  helped  by  an  emerging  sentiment  among  some  analysts  that 
financial  institutions  might  improve  their  performance  by  developing  market  niches  such  as  in 
rural  areas  which  may  not  have  become  as  saturated  as  other  markets.  As  a result,  in  1991. 
bank  portfolios  of  State  and  local  securities  might  increase  slightly. 

Rural  banks  are  poised  to  weather  the  recession,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  although  their  capital 
base  will  probably  be  diminished.  And,  bank  exposure  to  commercial  lending  could  cause  prob- 
lems if  delinquencies  rise  as  a result  of  poor  business  performance.  Overhead  costs  under  this 
scenario  could  rise  as  well  due  to  increased  monitoring  expenses. 

Compounding  the  problem  for  rural  banks  with  large  agricultural  portfolios  is  a scheduled  $13  bil- 
lion cut  in  agricultural  subsidies  to  be  spread  over  5 years.  Farmers  derive  20  percent  of  their 
net  cash  income  from  such  payments.  Such  events  could  increase  loan  default  rates,  causing 
banks  to  draw  down  profits  to  bolster  loan  loss  provisions. 

To  anticipate  the  effects  of  a severe  downturn  in  the  economy  on  rural  banks,  we  computed  capi- 
tal ratios  for  each  firm  assuming  full  losses  on  nonperforming  loans  that  rose  to  the  peak  levels 
of  the  1980’s  for  all  banks,  7 percent  in  June  1986.  The  number  of  firms  technically  insolvent  (re- 
porting negative  capital)  and  capital  deficient  (having  a capital/asset  ratio  of  0-3  percent)  under 
the  deep  recession  scenario  were  compared  with  current  capital  ratios.  Results  indicated  that 
the  number  of  insolvent  firms  declined  from  52  to  39  under  the  deep  recession  scenario  because 
nonperforming  loans  already  accounted  for  more  than  7 percent  of  a few  firms’  outstanding 
loans.  However,  the  number  of  capital-deficient  firms  rose  dramatically  from  142  to  630.  From  a 
worst-case  perspective,  the  number  of  weak  rural  banks  would  increase  more  than  four  times 
current  levels,  but  such  a scenario  would  not  lead  to  widespread  insolvency. 
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Rural  Savings  and  Loans 

Rural  Thrift  Performance  Poor  and  Will 
Probably  Worsen 


The  outlook  for  rural 
thrifts  is  grim  as  losses 
continue  to  mount  and 
capital  reserves  hover 
well  below  regulated 
amounts.  The  industry 
will  continue  to  consoli- 
date significantly  as  in- 
solvent firms  go  out  of 
business  or  are  sold 
and  as  marginal  firms 
seek  acquisition  by 
healthier  banks  or 
S&L’s. 


A combination  of  factors  beginning  In  the  late  1 980's  that  contributed  to  the  severest  financial 
crisis  since  the  Great  Depression  continues  to  plague  rural  thrift  financial  health.  Earnings 
remain  negative,  reflecting  both  continued  losses  on  assets  as  well  as  mismatched  Interest  in- 
come  and  expense  (fig.  12).  Thrifts  are  also  having  trouble  generating  much  nonoperating  in- 
come by  way  of  asset  sales  on  repossessed  properties  because  of  the  glut  of  such  assets  in  the 
market.  Many  thrifts  are  having  a difficult  time  restructuring  to  comply  with  the  new  capital  stan- 
dards even  though  many  have  chosen  to  shrink  their  asset  base  to  raise  their  capitat/asset  ra- 
tios. 

Increased  operating  expenses  from  higher  deposit  premiums  do  not  help  matters  nor  do  new  re- 
quirements that  thrifts  allocate  a larger  share  of  their  portfolios  to  home  mortgage  lending.  The 
recession  deepens  thrift  problems  and  will  drive  more  S&L’s  from  the  Industry.  In  time,  the 
shakeout  will  lead  to  a more  stable,  albeit  smaller,  thrift  presence  in  rural  markets. 

Thrift  Earnings  Remained  Dismal  in  1989 

Since  1986.  thrifts'  returns  on  assets  have  been  negative,  reflecting  two  of  the  leading  factors 
contributing  to  the  crisis  in  the  thrift  industry,  a narrowing  of  the  difference  between  interest  in- 
come and  expenses  and  bad  loans.  A primary  source  of  income  for  S&L’s  has  been  long-term, 
fixed-rate  mortgages,  and  short-term  deposits  are  the  main  source  of  funds.  When  interest  rates 
on  deposits  rose  rapidly  In  the  early  1 980's,  thrifts  experienced  an  erosion  of  net  income.  Net 
operating  income  has  fallen  steadily  as  a result  of  lower  net  interest  margin  and  a requirement 
that  thrifts  amortize  fee  income  rather  than  realize  it  on  a cast  < basis.  Net  interest  margin  has  de- 
clined steadily  since  1985,  dropping  almost  23  percent  in  1989  from  the  previous  year,  reflecting 
abnormal  yield  curves  during  1988-89  (fig.  13). 

Loan  ioss  provisions  account  for  most  nonoperating  expenses,  but,  as  a percentage  of  loans, 
those  provisions  have  surprisingly  declined  for  rural  thrifts  over  the  last  3 years.  Rural  thrift 
losses  on  assets  as  a proportion  of  total  assets  have  also  declined  from  their  5-year  high  of  4.52 
percent  in  1988  to  3.76  percent  in  1989.  Thus,  while  net  interest  margin  is  still  positive,  it  is  so 
low  that  operating  expenses,  ban  bss  provisions,  and  asset  losses  turn  earnings  negative. 

The  earnings  performance  of  rural  thrifts  seems  to  vary  by  region.  Only  the  Northeast  reported 
a positive  return  on  assets  in  1989  (app.  table  2).  That  region  also  reported  the  lowest  level  of 
provisions  for  loan  losses.  The  net  interest  margin  for  Northeast  thrifts  was  0.45,  twice  as  large 
as  the  average  net  interest  margin  for  rural  S&L’s  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  These  results 
are  somewhat  disturbing  because  of  the  downturn  in  real  estate  in  the  Northeast.  Thrifts  are 
more  vulnerable  to  conditions  in  real  estate,  markets  than  are  commercial  banks.  But,  thrifts’  ex- 
posure to  residential  real  estate  is  much  higher  than  to  the  commercial  real  estate  market  (fig. 

14).  Thus,  rural  thrift  profits  would  be  mainly  affected  by  the  less  severe  problems  in  the  hous- 
ing market. 

Conditions  in  the  Northeast  will  probably  improve  little  in  the  near  future,  at  least  partly  because 
of  the  region's  weak  general  economy.  Thus,  rural  thrift  earnings  in  those  States  will  probably 
fall  as  default  rates  rise.  Thrifts  in  the  West,  by  contrast,  already  manifest  the  troubles  that  have 
dogged  that  region  in  recent  years.  The  West  has  the  worst  performarice  among  the  four  re- 
gions. One  potential  bright  spot  for  western  firms  is  that  some  State  economies,  such  as 
Colorado's,  are  starting  to  recover.  As  a result,  firms  in  those  areas  over  the  next  year  may  im- 
prove somewhat. 

Thrifts  are  in  poor  shape  to  weather  any  significant  weakening  of  the  general  economy.  The 
poor  image  of  the  industry  inhibits  thrift  growth.  A little  more  than  half  of  ail  rural  thrifts  sell  stock, 
and  the  industry  condition  has  hurt  their  firms'  value.  Requiring  thrifts  to  invest  at  least  70  per- 
cant  of  their  portfolios  in  qualified  mortgage  assets  should  not  result  in  much  reallocation  activity 
of  thrift  portfolios,  but  it  may  constrain  thrifts  from  pursuing  opportunities  for  improving  earnings. 
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Rural  Savings  and  Loans 
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Poor  S&L  earnings 

Negative  return  on  assets  refiects  industry  iosses 

Percent 


Figure  13 

Deteriorated  net  interest  margins 

Failing  net  interest  margin  partly  reaponeibie  for  low 
profits 

Percent 


As  does  negative  return  on  equity 

Percent 


Figure  14 

S&L  loan  portfolio 

Reai  estate  accounts  for  more  than  85  percent  of 
SCiL's  ioan  portfoiio 
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Rural  Savings  and  Loans 


Thrifts  Will  Lend  Less  as  They 
Scramble  To  Meet  Higher  Capital 
Standards 


New  Federal  regula- 
tions requiring  in- 
creased capital  re- 
serves are  especially 
troublesome  for  the  al- 
ready cash-poor  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry. 
Many  rural  S&L’s  will 
probably  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  mandated  8- 
percent  risk-based  capi- 
tal standard  in  1992. 


During  1985-89,  the  thrift  industry's  asset  base  declined  at  an  annual  averse  rate  of  2.6  per- 
cent. Many  thrifts  that  are  technically  Insolvent  continue  to  operate  despite  regulator  efforts 
to  close  them.  Those  thrifts  and  many  other  marginally  capitalized  firms  sought  to  expand  opera- 
tions as  a way  to  grow  out  of  tlieir  problems.  As  they  did,  they  often  invested  in  riskier  activities, 
hoping  to  recoup  their  previous  losses.  For  many  firms,  this  t»havior  actually  worsened  the 
problem  as  real  estate  markets  fell  and  risky  ventures  failed. 

Lending  dropped  4.9  percent  per  year,  even  faster  than  assets  during  1 985-89  (fig.  1 5).  New 
capital  standards  for  thrifts  will  probably  further  curtail  S&L  growth  as  firms  maneuver  to  comply 
with  the  new  laws. 

Thrift  Undercapitalization  Makes  Compliance  With  New  Standards  Difficult 

Rural  thrifts  are  generally  undercapitalized  (fig.  16).  In  1988, 68  S&L's  failed,  compared  with  40 
In  1 989.  The  rural  thrift  industry  shrank  more  than  1 0 percent  over  those  2 years.  The  number 
of  problem  thrifts  also  declined  from  146  in  1988  to  98  in  1989  (fig.  17).  More  than  13  percent  of 
ail  rural  thrifts  are  technically  insolvent  but  remain  in  operation.  Because  those  firms  have  little 
hope  for  staying  in  business,  the  number  of  fifms  will  shrink  even  further.  The  speed  with  which 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  (the  Government  agency  created  to  dispose  of  the  assets  of 
failed  S&L's)  acts  to  close  these  firms  will  dictate  how  drastically  the  industry  will  contract.  The 
loss  of  firms  that  were  aggressively  bidding  up  deposit  rates  should  benefit  remaining  firms  by 
eliminating  the  "premium"  these  firms  paid  for  funds  that  competing  solvent  firms  also  had  to  pay. 

Until  recently,  thrifts  were  able  to  inflate  their  true  financial  condition  by  including  intangible  as- 
sets such  as  goodwill  and  servicing  ric^hts  in  their  calculations  for  capital.  However,  the  new  cap- 
ital standards  are  stricter  in  defining  capital,  excluding  consideration  of  intangible  assets.  Many 
thrifts  appear  unable  to  meet  both  the  core  capital  standard  of  3 percent  and  the  more  stringent 
risk-based  standard  of  8 percent  by  1992.  In  particular,  over  12  percent  of  solvent  rural  S&L's 
are  unable  to  meet  the  3-percent  standard. 

Few  options  remain  for  thrifts  to  comply  with  the  new  requirements.  Two  ways  to  raise  capital 
for  firms  are  to  increase  profits  or  to  sell  stock,  but  the  weak  financial  condition  of  many  of  these 
firms  constrains  these  options.  Many  thrifts  have  begun  shrinking  their  asset  base  as  a way  to 
increase  capitai/asset  ratios.  One  recent  Office  of  Thrift  Supen/ision  report  found  that  69  per- 
cent of  all  capital-deficient  thrifts  shed  assets  in  the  third  quarter  of  1 989,  compared  with  36  per- 
cent of  capital-sufficient  firms.  One  problem  with  this  strategy  is  the  potential  dilution  of  asset 
quality  as  the  most  salable  assets  are  those  with  the  best  balance  of  risk  and  return.  Although 
this  strategy  effectively  raises  capital/asset  ratios,  some  firms  may  commit  more  capital  to  higher 
risk  assets  that  are  not  as  easily  sold. 
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Rural  Savings  and  Loans 


Figom  16 

Thrift  landing  has  fallan  off  since  1985 

Rural  borrowars  find  cradit  tightar  at  SSL’s 
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Dangerously  low  rural  thrift  capitalization 
Industry  improved  slightly  since  19S7«  but  still  weak 
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Figure  17 

Failed  and  problem  rural  thrifts 

The  number  of  problem  SSL's  seems  to  have  peaked  In  1986i  but  the 
number  that  failed  peaked  In  19S8 
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Rural  Credit  Unions 


Credit  Unions  on  Sound  Footing, 
But  Could  Be  Buffeted  by  Economic 
Downturn 


Rural  credit  unions 
represent  a small  and 
specialized  lending 
segment  of  rural  credit 
markets.  Conservative 
lending  practices,  good 
earnings,  and  sufficient 
capital  levels  should 
keep  credit  unions  per- 
forming well  for  1991. 


Credit  unions  have  so  far  avoided  the  problems  that  have  hung  over  the  thrift  industry  and 
have  now  started  to  afflict  the  banking  industry.  These  firms  have  typically  emphasized 
lending  to  members  for  personal  loans  (fig.  18).  They  have  not  engaged  in  many  of  the  risky  ac- 
tivities that  got  S&L*s  into  trouble  in  the  1980’s.  These  steadier  investments  are  reflected  in  fair 
earnings  performance  and  high  liquidity  for  credit  unions  (app.  table  3). 

Loan  delinquencies  were  down  about  8 percent  in  1989.  But,  the  number  of  problem  rural  credit 
unions  for  1 989  accounted  for  4 percent  of  ail  such  institutions,  a higher  percentage  than  for 
banks. 

Credit  unions  have  reserve  requirements  that  differ  from  those  of  banks  and  thrifts.  Certain 
credit  union  assets  such  as  cash  and  Government-guaranteed  investments  and  loans  are  not 
considered  risk  assets.  For  other  assets,  the  risk  factors  for  credit  unions  do  not  vary  as  do 
those  for  banks  and  thrifts.  Thus.  100  percent  of  the  risk  asset  is  counted  as  risk.  Reserve  set- 
asides  from  gross  income  are  mandat^  and  differ  by  size  and  age  of  the  firm.  Smaller  firms, 
those  with  assets  of  less  than  $500,000,  are  required  to  set  aside  higher  reserves  than  larger 
firms.  The  industry  as  a whole  is  well  capitalized.  The  credit  union  regulator,  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  (NCUA).  claims  that,  measured  by  bank  risk-based  capital  standards, 
credit  unions  would  have  an  average  capital  ratio  above  1 0 percent. 


Credit  unions  appear  better  insulated  from  the  slump  in  real  estate  values  than  thrifts,  but  a re- 
cession could  result  in  more  defaults  on  other  loans  these  firms  extend.  Fearful  of  losing  jobs 
and  faced  with  possible  higher  taxes,  consumers  cut  their  purchases  of  goods  and  services. 

The  resulting  slowdown  in  consumption  could  hurt  credit  unions  because  of  their  specialization 
In  consumer  lending.  This  phenomenon,  together  with  increased  lender  conservatism,  explains 
why  loan  growth  has  slowed  in  the  last  year.  Lenders  may  continue  to  be  cautious  through  1991 
and  beyond  if  weak  economic  conditions  persist.  Lower  earnings  and  capital  are  expected 
under  this  scenario,  but  credit  unions  should  weather  these  problems  with  much  less  trauma 
than  the  thrift  industry. 
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Rural  Credit  Unions 
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Rural  credit  unions'  iending 

Credit  unions  ere  less  exposed  to  troublesome  reel  estate 
than  banks,  SSL's 
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Rural  Credit  Markets 


Outlook  for  Rural  Credit  Markets 


The  recession  and  new 
regulations  will  sap  the 
strength  of  many  rural 
lenders.  Rural  borrow- 
ers may  face  tighter 
credit  supplies  for  1991. 


For  depository  institutions  serving  rural  areas,  1989  was  a mixed  bag.  Rural  commercial 
banks  Improved  their  earnings  and  capital  base.  Their  level  of  problem  loans  has  steadily 
declined,  reflecting  the  loan  quality  of  these  firms.  Rural  credit  unions,  representing  a small  and 
specialized  segment  of  rural  credit,  still  posted  satisfactory  earnings  and  appear  well  capitalized. 
By  contrast,  the  poor  financial  performance  of  rural  thrifts  mirrors  the  troubles  of  that  entire  Indus- 
try.  Earnings  are  still  well  below  zero  on  average,  and  capitalizatbn  levels  average  below  the 
new  3-percent  core  capital  standard,  and  even  further  below  the  8-percent  risk-based  require- 
ment. 

Since  1989,  several  adverse  developments  have  begun  affecting  the  profitability  and  health  of 
these  financial  institutions.  The  longest  economic  expansion  in  U.S.  history  has  ended.  Like  the 
general  economy,  the  residential  real  estate  market  has  also  suffered.  A weak  economy  means 
higher  loan  delinquencies  and,  thus,  lower  earnings  for  financial  Institutions.  Despite  troubles  in 
real  estate  markets,  rural  financial  institutions  may  be  less  adversely  affected  than  their  urban 
counterparts  where  markets  have  been  much  less  stable.  As  economic  uncertainty  clouds  the 
optimism  of  consumers,  demand  for  loans  has  fallen  and  is  expected  to  stay  down.  Because  of 
their  consumer  lending  focus,  credit  unions  could  be  more  affected  by  a cooling  in  consumption. 
Adverse  economic  prospects  will  hurt  rural  banks  and  credit  unions,  but  because  they  enter  this 
period  In  good  financial  condition,  they  are  expected  to  endure. 


Major  new  regulatory  changes  for  the  banking  and  thrift  industry  have  begun  to  affect  rural 
banks  and  S&L's.  Anticipating  the  strict  risk-based  capital  requirements  and  restrictions  on  thrift 
lending  activities,  rural  S&L's  have  begun  to  restructure  their  operations.  Most  thrifts  have 
shrunk  in  asset  size  as  a way  to  inflate  their  capital/asset  ratios.  The  last  2 years  have  wit- 
nessed the  loss  of  10  percent  of  rural  thrifts,  and  further  consolidation  will  continue  over  several 
years.  The  loss  of  these  firms  may  be  somewhat  overstated  because  many  were  taken  over  by 
healthier  banks  and  thrifts  seeking  new  markets  or  economies  of  scale.  Surviving  bank  and  thrift 
net  operating  expenses  should  improve  from  the  liquidation  of  insolvent  thrifts  that  aggressively 
bid  up  the  cost  of  deposits  for  competing  firms.  Thrifts  remaining  in  rural  areas  will  probably  be 
smaller  but  healthier  than  before  the  thrift  crisis  and  Industry  reform. 

For  rural  borrowers,  the  most  noticeable  sign  of  hard  times  for  their  financial  Institutions  may  be 
tighter  credit  requirements  and  lending  activities  than  in  1989.  Financial  institutions  have  al- 
ready begun  scrutinizing  the  creditworthiness  of  potential  borrowers  more  closely  as  well  as  tak- 
ing a harder  look  at  the  types  of  activities  being  funded.  Qualified  rural  borrowers  still  should 
find  adequate  credit  for  their  needs,  but  higher  risk  borrowers  and  those  hoping  to  fund  higher 
risk  ventures  are  finding  credit  harder  to  come  by  and  more  costly.  For  rural  governments,  risk- 
based  capital  standards  may  in  time  improve  the  market  for  local  securities.  ^ 
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Although  originally 
meant  to  stem  bank 
runs,  deposit  insurance 
provided  an  incentive 
for  financial  institutions, 
particularly  thrifts,  to  en- 
gage in  riskier  activities. 
Several  proposals  to  re- 
form deposit  insurance 
have  been  offered,  and 
the  consequences  for 
rural  financial  markets 
are  unclear. 


Deposit  Insurance  Reform 

Many  Rural  Banks,  Thrifts  at  Risk  in 
Current  Deposit  Insurance  Scheme 

by  Daniel  L Milkove 

The  deposit  insurance  system  in  use  since  1933  is  now  undergoing  close  scrutiny  as  a direct 
result  of  the  savings  and  loan  debacle  and  the  serious,  but  less  severe,  problems  that  have 
afflicted  commercial  banks  in  recent  years.  Any  reform  of  deposit  Insurance  that  may  result  from 
these  studies  would  be  designed  primarily  to  preclude  future  problems  rather  than  to  aid  in  clean- 
ing up  the  existing  situation.  And  deposit  insurance  is  not  the  sole  mechanism  under  consider- 
ation for  bringing  about  this  goal.  Capital  standards  have  already  been  significantly  revised,  and 
the  regulatory  framework  governing  financial  institutions  may  face  new  reorganization  going  be- 
yond that  mandated  by  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1989  (FIRREA). 

Analysts  retrospectively  agree  that  bad  incentives  associated  with  current  deposit  insurance  are 
important  factors  in  explaining  why  mismanagement  of  a large  group  of  savings  and.  loan  associ- 
ations (S&L*s)  is  going  to  cost  taxpayers  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  over  the  next  30  years. 

But  why  did  it  take  half  a century  to  discover  these  weaknesses,  and  why  did  the  system  seem- 
ingly work  so  well  before  the  1980’s?^ 

Deposit  Insurance:  A Remedy  for  Bank  Instability? 

Deposit  insurance  was  devised  to  stop  bank  runs.  In  the  past,  if  one  bank  failed  or  was  known 
to  be  in  a precarious  position,  people  would  swarm  to  other  banks  and  demand  that  their  sav- 
ings and  checking  accounts  be  returned  as  cash  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  personal  losses.  Fears 
over  spreading  problems  at  times  became  self-fulfilling  prophecies.  Banks  with  fundamentally 
sound  balance  sheets  lacked  the  liquidity  to  meet  large-scale  currency  demands,  because  loans 
could  not  be  quickly  converted  to  cash.  When  cash  did  run  out,  banks  were  forced  to  close  their 
doors.  But  holders  of  insured  deposits  no  longer  feared  possible  financial  ruin  and,  therefore, 
had  little  motivation  to  remove  deposits  from  troubled  financial  institutions.^  More  recently, 
many  people  discovered  the  unfortunate  facts  that  some  firms  had  no  insurance  and  not  all  insur- 
ance is  created  equal,  as  shown  by  several  State  insurance  programs  that  ran  into  trouble. 

The  downside  of  protecting  depositors  is  that  they  did  not  need  to  keep  close  tabs  on  what  the 
managers  of  banks  and  S&L’s  were  doing  with  their  deposits.  Lack  of  oversight  was  rarely  di- 
sastrous when  financial  companies  were  strictly  circumscribed  by  legislation  and  regulators  in 
what  constituted  permissible  behavior.  S&L*s  took  in  savings  deposits  and  made  safe  residen- 
tial mortgage  loans.  Commercial  banks  made  inherently  riskier  business  loans  but  carefully  eval- 
uated loan  applications  and  had  access  to  stable,  inexpensive  checking  account  funds  on  which 
no  interest  had  to  be  paid.  However,  deregulation,  world  economic  events,  and  new  technology 
changed  the  financial  environment. 

Deposit  deregulation  solved  one  recurring  problem  for  financial  institutions,  that  of  disintermedia- 
tion, in  which  deposits  flowed  out  of  financial  Institutions.  Previously,  if  market  interest  rates 
rose  above  the  levels  banks  and  S&L’s  were  permitted  to  pay  their  depositors,  people  would  re- 
move some  of  their  funds  and  search  for  superior  investments.  In  turn,  this  situation  limited  the 
ability  of  financial  institutions  to  meet  "legitimate"  loan  demand.  As  interest  rates  rose  in  the 
1 980*s.  financial  firms  were  authorized  to  compete  for  deposits  by  offering  higher  Interest  rates. 
Thus,  firms  could  lend  to  borrowers  willing  and  able  to  pay  the  even  higher  loan  rates.  But.  on 
paper  most  S&L*s  (and  some  banks)  quickly  became  insolvent  because  of  the  maturity  mis- 
match between  assets  and  liabilities.  Residential  mortgages,  their  primary  asset,  came  with 
fixed  loan  rates  and  long  terms,  but  deposit  liabilities  often  turned  over  in  weeks  or  months. 


' At  least  some  analysts  were  aware  from  the  very  beginning  of  potential  pitfalls  in  the  deposit  insur* 
arK#  system  (Barth,  1990). 

^ Some  researchers  believe  that  the  Federal  Reserve  (the  Fed)  could  have  prevented  bank  runs,  or 
at  least  minimized  their  harmful  effects,  had  it  been  more  forthcoming  in  behaving  as  the  lender  of 
last  resort.  That  is.  the  Fed  should  have  supplied  the  necessary  cash  to  sound  banks,  so  that,  just  as 
with  deposit  insurance,  people  would  have  seen  that  their  bank  deposits  were  not  endangered. 
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Deposit  Insurance  Reform 

Besides  being  Insolvent  in  an  economic  sense  (amounts  owed  as  liabilities  exceeded  current 
market  values  of  assets),  thrifts  showed  large  losses  as  they  paid  more  interest  to  depositors 
than  was  earned  from  borrowers. 

Deposit  Insurance  Goes  Awry 

The  Government  (executive  branch,  Congress,  and  regulators)  took  a two-part  approach  tn  sav- 
ing the  thrift  industry.  First,  policymakers  pressed  for  lower  interest  rates  so  that  interest  burned 
on  assets  would  once  again  outstrip  interest  paid  on  liabilities.  Under  a policy  called  regulatory 
forbearance,  weakened  institutions  were  allowed  to  remain  in  operation  in  the  hope  that  they 
could  recover.  This  scenario  did  come  about,  although  not  in  time  to  rescue  ail  S&L*s.  Second, 
policymakers  passed  legislation  and  regulations  that  were  intended  to  let  S&L*s  save  them- 
selves by  growing  and  finding  additional  sources  of  income.  Managers  at  a sizable  minority  of 
firms  jumped  at  the  opportunities  to  enter  new  markets,  such  as  commercial  real  estate  and  junk 
bonds.  One  might  have  expected  shareholders  to  defend  their  interests  by  reining  in  the  manag- 
ers, because  shareholder  equity  is  not  protected  by  deposit  insurance.  However,  too  often  the 
shareholders  either  failed  to  perceive  the  danger,  were  themselves  the  managers,  or  benefited 
personally  from  foolish  loans  that  led  to  the  eventual  demise  of  their  S&L 

Outright  fraud  apparently  became  rampant,  but  mismanagement  was  probably  the  major  culprit. 
Managers  lacked  familiarity  in  assessing  risks  associated  with  loans  in  new  lines  of  business. 
Worse,  risk  analysis  was  ignored  under  the  misguided  assumption  that  favorable  economic 
trends  would  continue  unabated.  Many  loans  that  now  look  ridiculous  (and  should  have  been  so- 
judged  ail  along)  might  have  been  repaid  if  oil  prices  had  followed  optimistic  predictions  and 
gone  higher  instead  of  lower  in  the  19d0's.  As  the  real  estate  market  collapsed  in  the  Southwest 
energy  States,  borrowers  could  not  pay  off  loans  by  selling  their  investments  at  a profit. 

Deposit  insurance  placed  the  final  nail  in  the  coffin,  making  the  ultimate  costs  much  higher  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  As  loans  began  to  go  bad,  insurance  and  deregulation 
helped  ailing  thrifts  attract  increasing  levels  * f deposits  by  offering  premium  interest  rates. 

These  funds  were  used  to  make  risky  loans  with  potentially  high  profits.  Owners  had  nothing  to 
lose  because  their  stock  was  already  worthless,  and  insurance  meant  that  depositors  needn't 
concern  themselves  over  the  health  or  behavior  of  the  financial  firms,  tf  regulators  had  been  will- 
ing and  able  to  dose  S&L's  as  they  first  became  insolvent,  resolution  costs  would  be  lower  for 
two  reasons.  First,  deposit  rates  would  be  less  if  sick  thrifts  were  not  bidding  up  the  rates.  Sec- 
ond, many  of  the  bad  loans  would  not  have  been  made. 

Reforming  Deposit  Insurance 

Various  suggestions  have  been  put  forward  concerning  how  best  to  reform  deposit  insurar^e, 
ranging  from  modifying  the  current  system  to  scrapping  Federal  insurance  entirely.  One  of  the 
less  drastic  proposals  would  reduce  the  maximum  insured  deposits  held  by  a single  depositor, 
perhaps  introducing  coinsurance  above  some  level.  With  today's  $100,000  limit,  brokers  can 
easily  assemble  large  blocks  of  brokered  deposits  to  be  placed  with  the  highest  insured  bidder. 

If  regulators  further  make  clear  their  intentions  to  let  even  a targe  bank  fail,  some  feel  that  depos- 
itors will  of  necessity  take  a closer  look  at  what  their  financial  institutions  are  doing. 

Risk-based  deposit  insurance  is  grounded  on  the  idea  that  financial  institutions  that  place 
greater  potential  claims  on  the  insurance  funds  by  partaking  in  riskier  activities  should  pay  for 
that  privilege  through  higher  insurance  premiums.  Even  If  the  premium  Is  iiot  sufficient  to  cover 
the  plausible  outer  range  of  that  bank's  loss,  or  by  itself  force  the  firm  to  modify  its  behavior,  pub- 
lic knowledge  of  an  unusually  high  premium  might  produce  credible  pressure  on  the  bank  from 
those  facing  losses  if  the  bank  failed.^ 

A more  serious  revision  Involves  restricting  what  can  be  done  with  insured  deposits.  Litan's 
(1987)  "narrow  bank"  could  only  invest  insured  deposits  in  safe  assets  such  as  Government  se- 
curities. Bryar^  (1988)  takes  this  idea  even  further.  He  extrapolates  from  trends  toward 
securitization  to  contend  that  financial  institutions  should  specialize  in  either  deposit-taking  or 


^ Possible  losers  would  include  holders  of  stock  and  subordinated  debt  and  uninsured  depositors. 
The  latter  group  becomes  more  important  it  this  proposal  is  supplemented  by  reduong  maximum- 
insured  deposits  or  by  a oopayment  requirement. 
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^ Deposit  Insurance  Refc  ;m 

lending  activities.*  Federal  insurance  would  continue  only  for  depository  institutions,  but  with  lit- 
tle risk  because  of  the  safe  uses  to  which  the  deposits  would  be  placed. 

Ely  (1990)  suggests  that  Federal  deposit  insurance  is  an  inherently  unworf;cbla  system.  He  be- 
lieves that  banks  should  create  their  own  private  insurance  system.  Groups  of  banks  would 
guarantee  member  deposits,  with  arrangements  made  for  reinsurance  from  other  bank  coali- 
tions. If  a bank  failed,  capital  from  other  banks  would  be  used  to  pay  off  depositors  if  insurance 
funds  were  not  sufficient.  The  profit  motive  would  lead  banks  to  devise  a system  in  which  banks 
that  carried  out  riskier  activities  would  be  charged  insurance  premiums  commensurate  with  that 
risk  and  be  closed  before  becoming  insolvent. 

Outlook  for  Deposit  Insurance  Reform  for  Rural  Financial  Markets 

How  rural  communities  and  financial  institutions  will  fare  if  any  of  these  proposals  come  into 
force  is  unclear.  Both  rural  and  urban  communities  would  favor  anything  that  eliminates  or  mini- 
mizes financial  disruptions  caused  by  failing  financial  institutions.  But,  even  if  reforms  bring 
about  the  desired  goal,  at  what  cost  is  stability  achieved?  A balance  must  be  struck  betwec  i 
the  need  for  depositor  protection  and  the  need  for  loans  to  be  made  that  carry  some  degree  of 
credit  risk.  None  of  the  proposals  intend  to  cut  into  "legitimate"  loan  demand,  but  the  actual  out- 
come is  unknown.  For  example,  if  banks  police  each  other  as  in  Ely's  suggestion,  would  they  in- 
stitute overly  conservative  policies  or  simply  tru  >t  each  other's  instincts? 

The  Independent  Bankers  Association  of  America  (IBAA),  representing  most  small  banks  and 
hence  most  rural  banks,  is  against  any  reduction  in  the  $100,000  limit  on  insured  deposits. 

IBAA  apparently  fears  that  its  members  would  compete  less  successfully  for  funds  with  a lower 
limit.  Their  reasoning  is  that  regulators  will  not  permit  large  banks  to  fail,  because  such  an  event 
might  panic  financial  markets.  Thus,  all  deposits  at  large  banks  are  implicitly  insured,  providing 
an  incentive  for  large  depositors  to  deal  exclusively  with  large  banks. 

Preliminary  June  1990  bank  data  may  shed  some  light  on  this  issue.  The  average  rural-head- 
quartered  bank  held  16  percent  of  its  deposits  in  accounts  above  $100,000.  With  $63  billion  in 
321,000  large  deposit  accounts,  these  banks  averaged  $197,000  per  account.  These  large  ac- 
counts with  deposits  almost  twice  the  maximum-insured  amount  exist  despite  publicity  surround- 
ing the  fact  that  depositors  at  some  small  failed  banks  have  lost  part  of  their  uninsured  funds.  Al- 
though a lower  insurance  limit  might  cause  some  depositors  to  move  their  funds,  the  eviderrce 
does  not  suggest  that  rural  banks  are  likely  to  face  huge  outflows  of  deposits. 

For  Additional  Reading... 

Barth,  James  R.  "Post-FIRREA:  The  Need  to  Reform  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  System." 
Presented  at  the  26th  Annual  Conference  on  Bank  Structure  and  Competition,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Chicago,  May  9-11,1 990. 

Bryan,  Lowell  L.  Breaking  Up  the  Bank:  Rethi' ^ing  an  Industry  Under  Siege.  Homewood,  IL: 
Dow  Jones-lrwin,  1988. 

Ely,  Bert.  "Making  Deposit  Insurance  Safe  . hrough  100%  Cross-Guarantees."  Written  for  the 
National  Chamber  Foundation  with  a summary  provided  at  the  26th  Annual  Conference  on  Bank 
Structure  and  Competition,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  May  9-1 1 , 1 990. 

Litan,  Robert  E.  What  Should  Banks  Do?  Washington,  DC:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1987. 


* Bfyan  actually  discusses  ottw  activittes  in  ^hich  a firm  miflhl  specialize,  such  as  credit  tnsurwoe 
or  investment  banking.  Securitization  makes  it  possible  for  firms  to  perform  the  activity  that  th^  do 
best.  In  particular,  lenders  could  process  and  service  loans  without  having  to  worry  about  handling 
depositors  or  managing  interest  rate  risk  on  loans  held  by  investors  rather  than  the  lender. 
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The  recent  legislation 
enacted  to  reform  finan- 
cial markets  in  general 
and  the  thrift  industry  in 
particular  imposes  strict 
new  risk-based  capital 
standards,  requires 
S&L's  to  focus  more  on 
mortgage-type  lending, 
and  increases  the  cost 
of  deposit  insurance. 
Among  these  provis- 
ions, the  capital  stand- 
ards affect  thrifts  the 
most.  Thus,  the  num- 
bers of  rural  thrifts  could 
contract  by 20-25 per- 
cent over  time. 


Rural  Financial  institutions  After 
FiRREA 

by  Clifford  Rossi 

Congress  enacted  the  Financial  Institutions,  Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989 
(FIRREA)  to  reform  and  rescue  the  savings  and  loan  industry.  That  act  has  significantly  re- 
structured the  thrift  industry  with  repercussions  for  other  financial  institutions  as  well. 

Among  the  most  significant  changes  affecting  thrifts  are  risk-based  capital  standards,  limitations 
on  nonmc  jage  landing  activities,  and  increases  to  deposit  premiums.  Most  thrifts  are  overhaul- 
ing their  operations  to  comply  with  the  regulations.  FIRREA  means  the  shrinking  of  not  only  the 
number  of  S&L*s  but  also  of  the  size  of  firms  left  in  operation.  Thrifts  will  focus  their  activities 
more  on  traditionat  lending  areas,  such  as  home  mortgages,  and  away  from  junk  bonds,  direct  in- 
vestments, and  other  risky  types  of  assets.  Consolidation  and  contraction  of  the  industry  should 
lead  to  more  stability  in  financial  markets.  In  the  short  term,  credit  supplies  wilt  be  tighter  as 
firms  seek  to  slim  down  to  meet  the  capital  standards.  Lending  requirements  will  be  strength- 
ened, but  qualified  borrowers  should  be  able  to  acquire  funds. 

New  Capital  Standards  To  Shrink  Thrift  Industry 

Of  alt  the  FiRREA  requirements,  none  have  more  potential  for  changing  the  structure  of  the  in- 
dustry than  the  new  capital  requirements.  Thrifts  must  meet  a basic  requirement  that  their  levels 
of  common  equity  capital  exceed  3 percent  of  total  assets.  Firms  also  must  keep  levels  of  total 
capital  above  8 percent  of  risk-weighted  assets.  Assets  are  categorized  into  several  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  degree  of  risk.  For  example,  cash  and  short-term  Treasury  securities  do  not 
count  toward  total  risk  assets.  Consumer  loans,  however,  would  be  counted  at  100  percent  and 
first  mortgage  residential  loans  at  50  percent. 

Thrifts  must  meet  both  standards  to  comply.  Failure  to  do  so  could  result  in  growth  restrictions. 
But,  FIRREA  does  not  place  thrifts  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  with  these  tougher  requirements. 
Rather,  the  act  evens  out  the  playing  field  by  forcing  thrifts  to  meet  capital  standards  as  restric- 
tive as  those  imposed  on  national  banks. 

How  many  rural  S&L*s  are  undercapitalized  according  to  the  new  standards  can  be  approxi- 
mated by  examining  recent  financial  reports.  According  to  1 989  data,  just  over  80  percent  of  all 
rural  thrifts  would  pass  the  FIRREA  capital  standards,  and  the  margin  of  safety  is  substantial.  Al- 
most 1 8 percent  of  rural  S&L*s  would  fail  the  most  restrictive  standard,  the  risk-based  require- 
ment. When  all  capital  standards  are  phased  in,  rural  thrifts  will  probably  face  a deficit  of  $4.38 
billion.  This  amount,  equal  to  about  3 percent  of  total  assets,  will  be  a prodigious  sum  to  raise  in 
a market  stricken  by  a lack  of  public  confidence.  Nearly  all  of  that  capital  deficiency  is  for  techni- 
cally insolvent  rural  thrifts.  For  those  1 21  firms  possessing  a capital  def  icit/total  assets  ratio  of 
27.7  percent,  any  realistic  strategy  to  raise  capital  would  fall  well  short  of  requirements. 

The  alternatives  for  raising  their  capital/asset  ratios  are  few  and  depend  upon  the  profitability  of 
the  firm  or  access  to  capital  markets.  Thrifts  can  raise  capital  by  inaeasing  profits  or  selling 
shares  of  common  stock.  However,  rural  thrifts  have  lost  money  for  years  on  average.  That 
kind  of  earnings  history  and  the  quality  of  assets  complicates  raising  capital  as  a strategy  for 
truly  capital-impaired  rural  thrifts  and  will  not  vault  them  into  compliance.  Moreover,  only  a little 
over  half  of  rural  thrifts  can  sell  shares  of  stock. 

Some  firms  will  seek  a merger  as  a way  to  stay  in  operation,  but  even  these  options  are  limited 
for  very  weak  firms.  Desirable  attributes  of  target  firms  for  acquisition  include  stable,  relatively 
good  earnings  performance  and  a quality  asset  portfolio,  among  other  factors.  Rural  thrifts  may 
be  further  disadvantaged  by  generally  poorer  economic  performance  in  their  service  areas  com- 
pared with  their  urban  counterparts  that  could  turn  off  would-be  acquirers. 

Asset  shrinkage  is  a tactic  that  has  been  aggressively  used  by  many  thrifts  to  comply  with  the 
standards.  Firms  can  theoretically  sell  off  assets  to  remove  them  from  counting  toward  their 
asset  base.  But,  the  market  has  become  saturated  with  such  assets,  complicating  compliance 
for  many  highly  leveraged  thrifts.  The  slump  in  real  estate  values  and  activities  by  the 
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Resolution  Trust  Corporation  in  selling  assets  of  defunct  firms  taken  over  by  the  Government 
worsen  this  problem. 

Most  rural  thrifts  can  meet  the  new  capitai  standards.  But.  20  percent  are  unable  to  meet  them 
and  have  few  options  for  improving  their  status,  signaling  further  significant  contraction  in  the 
number  of  rurai  thrifts.  Most  of  these  deficient  firms  are  technically  insolvent  anyway.  Their  exit 
from  the  industry,  while  certainly  disruptive,  will  tend  to  stabilize  markets  over  time,  reallocating 
credit  from  risky  activities  to  those  that  are  perhaps  more  beneficiai  to  iocal  areas. 


Back  to  the  Basics  for  Thrlfts-Renewed  Interest  in  Mortgage  Lending 

Like  f^iRREA’s  capital  standards,  the  qualified  thrift  lender  test  will  lead  many  thrifts  to  reallocate 
their  portfolios.  This  new  provision  requires  thrifts  to  keep  more  than  70  percent  of  their  portfoiio 
in  certain  types  of  mortgage  assets.  Under  the  new  rule,  about  28  percent  of  all  rural  SSL’s 
would  be  out  of  compliance.  Their  average  qualified  thrift  lender  ratio  of  mortgage  assets  to  total 
assets  is  just  over  57  percent.  Rural  thrifts  on  average  had  74  percent  of  total  assets  in  housing- 
related  investments,  much  more  than  the  qualified  thrift  lender  standard.  Furthermore,  capitai 
adequacy  and  hoidings  of  qualified  thrift  assets  seem  to  be  reiated.  Forty-five  percent  of  aii 
thrifts  failing  the  3-percent  capitai  standard  also  fail  the  qualified  thrift  lender  rule. 


By  contrast,  22  percent  of  thrifts  passing  the  capitai  standard  fail  the  qualified  thrift  lender  rule. 
Firms  failing  to  meet  both  that  rule  and  capital  standards  may  bo  forced  to  shrink  asset  base  as 
they  also  reallocate  remaining  assets  to  housing-related  investments. 

Operating  Expenses  To  Rise  Slightly  With  Higher  Deposit  Premiums 

FiRREA  raises  deposit  premiums  for  1991 -93  from  $0,208  per  $100  of  deposits  to  $0.23  per 
$100.  Between  1994  and  1997.  premiums  faii  back  to  $0.18  per  $100  and  then  deciineto  $0.15 
per  $1 00.  Higher  premiums  on  deposits  will  cut  into  already  minimal  thrift  profits.  As  a propor- 
tion of  operating  expense,  however,  the  premium  hikes  add  iess  than  1 percent  to  operating 
costs  of  rural  thrifts.  These  additional  costs  by  themselves  will  not  lead  to  the  immediate  insol- 
vency  of  rural  S&L's. 

FIRREA:  A Bitter  Pill  for  Thrifts  But  Stabilizing  Force  for  Rural  Financial  Markets 

Although  most  solvent  rural  thrifts  comply  with  the  now  capital  standards,  these  requirements 
may  cause  the  number  of  rural  thrifts  to  decline  by  as  much  as  20-25  percerrt  over  the  next  few 
years.  Contraction  of  the  industry  is  not  particuiarly  harmfui.  Rurai  thrifts  stiil  account  for  only 
about  20  percent  of  total  deposits  among  depository  institutions,  and  more  than  1 1 .000  rural 
banks  and  credit  unions  servo  rural  areas.  In  many  instances,  the  assets  of  defunct  thrifts  wili 
be  bought  out  by  other  financial  institutions  with  a minimum  disruption  to  depositors  and  borrow- 
ers. One  positive  aspect  is  that  contraction  may  hoip  surviving  thrifts  and  banks  lower  their  cost 
of  funds  that  increased  duo  to  aggressive  bidding  for  deposits  by  weak  thrifts. 

In  the  short  term,  rural  borrowers  can  expect  tighter  lending  requirements  and  slower  loan 
growth  by  firms.  Borrowers  and  lenders  alike  have  boon  affected  by  the  decline  of  the  thrift  in- 
dustry. the  cost  to  bail  out  ailing  thrifts,  and  now  the  possibility  that  the  bank  insurance  fund  may 
need  simiiar  restructuring.  Creditworthy  borrowers  need  not  fear  that  ionding  wili  evaporate. 
Rather,  thrifts  and  banks  will  pursue  more  prudent  lending  practices  than  have  been  foilowed  in 
the  pa^.  moaning  the  financing  of  iess  risky  investments  such  as  housing. 
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Appendix;  Data  Sources 


Savaral  sources  of  secondary  data  were  used  for  this  report.  Commercial  banks,  savings  and 
loans,  and  credit  unions  are  all  required  to  file  periodic  reports  to  their  respective  regulatory 
agencies.  The  reports  generally  contain  balance  sheet  and  income  statement  information,  al- 
though the  types  of  depository  institution  reports  are  different. 

Commercial  Banka 

We  used  data  on  all  commercial  banks  located  in  the  50  States  and  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC)  reporting  nonzero  assets  and  deposits.  All  income,  portfolio, 
and  balance  sheet  Information  for  these  firms  comes  from  the  Report  of  Condition  • Report  of  In- 
come (RCRI)  database  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (FRB  or  *the 
Fed*).  Data  on  rural  deposits  were  derived  from  the  FDIC’s  Summary  of  Deposits  database. 

Savings  and  Loans 

We  used  data  on  all  U.S.  S&L’s  reporting  nonzero  assets  and  deposits  and  reporting  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Thrift  Supervision.  The  data  were  taken  from  two  sources:  the  Thrift  Financial  Reports 
and  the  Office  Deposit.  Report  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision.  Information  regarding  the  ef- 
fects of  qualified  thrift  lender  standards  on  rural  S&L’s  came  from  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Economist,  Office  of  Thrift  Supenrision. 

Credit  Unions 

We  took  credit  union  data  from  the  1989  Year-end  Financial  and  Statistical  Report  of  Credit 
Unions  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
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Appendix  Tables 


Appendix  table  1— Average  operating  characteristics  of  rural  banks,  1989^ 


Item 


Firms 


Net  income 
Assets 


Loan/deposit  ratio 
Loan/asset  ratio 
Net  interest  margin 
Return  on  assets 
Return  on  equity 
Capitai/asset  ratio 
Loan  loss 
provisions/ 
total  loans 


Assets 


Regions 


Ail 

firms 

Under 

$100 

million 

$100- 

$300 

million 

$300- 

$500 

million 

$500 
million  to 
$1  billion 

Over 
$1  billion 

South 

Northeast 

North 

Central 

Wef't 

Number 

6,968 

6,122 

776 

38 

18 

14 

2,588 

219 

3,580 

581 

Thousand  dollars 

539 

335 

1,533 

3,678 

7,370 

17,539 

581 

1,685 

452 

464 

55,021 

35,380 

149,734 

371,074 

679,314 

1,733,614 

64,396 

159,702 

43,152 

46.945 

Percerjt 

62.06 

56.86 

64.53 

72.30 

88.68 

79.20 

62.00 

80.41 

58.79 

58.25 

54.83 

50.63 

57.13 

62.08 

75.92 

66.35 

54.80 

69.05 

52.14 

51.97 

3.86 

3.83 

3.77 

3.07 

4.38 

4.30 

3.84 

4.29 

3.70 

4.32 

.98 

.95 

1.02 

.99 

1.08 

1.01 

.90 

1.06 

1.05 

.99 

11.45 

10.37 

12.49 

12.95 

15.78 

15.25 

10.55 

13.36 

11.89 

12.18 

9.35 

9.95 

8.96 

8.38 

7.69 

7.32 

9.07 

9.61 

9.33 

8.53 

.68 

.68 

.59 

.56 

1.14 

.82 

.85 

.76 

.46 

.62 

Weighted  averages  are  given  for  items  other  than  number  of  firms. 
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Appendix  Tables 


Appendix  table  2— 

•Average  operating  characteristics  of  rural  savings  and  loans,  1S89^ 

Assets 

Regions 

Item 

All 

' $100 
million 

$100-  $300- 

$300  $500 

million  million 

$500 

C^emral 

$1  Dillion 

Number 


Firms 

909 

639 

211 

33 

16 

10 

396 

66 

363 

84 

Thousand  dollars 

Net  income 

-381 

-165 

-433 

-2.387 

-3.438 

-1.551 

-338 

22 

-466 

-558 

Assets 

123.175 

45.507 

160.372 

348.752 

729,732 

2.586.379 

103.460 

128.367 

148.217 

105,782 

Percent 

Loan/deposit  ratio 

66.42 

75.03 

78.62 

85.95 

76.07 

58.30 

78.38 

96.58 

67.10 

77.90 

Loan/asset  ratio 

55.30 

68.09 

69.12 

72.29 

62.33 

40.22 

69.03 

80.05 

53.22 

66.63 

Net  interest  margin 

.27 

.45 

.33 

.42 

-.24 

.14 

.19 

.45 

.28 

.38 

Return  on  assets 

-.31 

-.36 

-.27 

-.68 

-.47 

-.06 

-.33 

.02 

-.32 

-.53 

Return  on  equity 

-14.43 

-9.11 

-13.71 

-14.06 

• 

-1.98 

-461.61 

.27 

-10.47 

-22.83 

Capital/asset  ratio 
Loan  loss 

2.14 

3.99 

1.97 

4.87 

•ft 

3.02 

.07 

6.39 

3.01 

2.31 

provisions/ 
total  loans 

.41 

.48 

.26 

.52 

.29 

.34 

.32 

.18 

.40 

.67 

* = Capital  and  net  incx>me  less  than  0. 

**  = Capita)  less  than  0. 

* Weighted  averages  are  given  for  items  other  than  number  of  firms. 
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Appendix  Tables 


Appendix  table  a— Average  operating  characteristics  of  rural  credit  unions.  1989^ 


Assets 

Regions 

All 

firms 

Under 

$100 

million 

$100- 

$300 

million 

$300- 

$500 

million 

Over 

$500 

million 

South  Northeast 

West 

Number 


Firms 

4,302 

4,244 

53 

2 

3 

1,376 

653 

1,464 

809 

Thouser)d  dollars 

Net  income 
Assets 

79 

13,540 

63 

6,386 

114 

153,449 

1,787 

444,004 

•1,370 

756,671 

79 

8,085 

68 

7,397 

75 

20,999 

89 

14,082 

Percer)t 

Loan/deposit  ratio 
Loan/asset  ratio 
Net  interest  margin 
Return  on  assets 
Return  on  equity 
Capital/asset  ratio 
Loan  loss  provisions/ 
total  loans 

48.35 

42.99 

2.56 

.58 

11.30 

5.16 

.66 

75.06 

68.38 

4.21 

.98 

11.86 

8.26 

.58 

63.05 

57.99 

3.24 

.74 

11.03 

6.73 

.88 

46.88 

41.00 

1.96 

.40 

10.71 

3.76 

.21 

49.59 

45.21 

.49 

-.18 

-5.44 

3.33 

1.55 

70.21 

63.79 

3.76 

.98 

12.28 

8.00 

.60 

73.90 

67.97 

3.91 
.86 

12.45 

6.91 

.64 

26.04 

22.56 

1.38 

.36 

11.43 

3.13 

.48 

71.00 

65.06 

3.84 

.64 

9.24 

6.87 

.91 

Weighted  averages  are  given  for  items  other  than  number  of  firms. 
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ERS:  Economic  Research 
for  American  Agriculture 

An  historical  account  of  the  role  of  economic 
research  in  the  success  of  American  agriculture. 

16  1/2  minutes. 

Order  No.  VTOOl  $15.00 

Today  and  Tomorrow 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Outlook 
program  analyses  the  cuncnt  situation  for  U.S.  and 
world  crops,  and  provides  a forecast  of  future 
supplies  and  prices.  *Today  and  Tomorrow"  is  an 
overview  of  ^e  USDA  Outlook  program  from  its 
beginning  in  the  1920’s,  to  the  current 
comprehensive  program  of  research  and  analysis. 


23  minutes. 

Order  No.  VT002 


$15.00 


Your  Homatown 

"Your  Hometown"  is  an  informative  and  entertaining 
look  at  small  town  rural  America.  Originally  seen  on 
public  television  stations  nationwide,  and  narrated  by 
James  Whitmore,  the  program  focuses  on  three  rural 
communities  where  citizens  use  iiuiovative  thinking 
and  teamwork  to  reviulize  their  own  towns. 

1 hour. 

Order  No.  VT004  $15.00 

Alternative  Agriculture: 

Growing  Concerns 

Can  U.S.  farmers  produce  at  a profit  while  practicing 
low^input,  sustainable  agriculture  (LISA)?  "Growing 
Concerns”  investigates  the  benefits  and  drawbacks  of 
LISA.  An  excellent  overview,  this  documentary  was 
originally  seen  as  a five-part  series  on  national 
television. 


The  Need  To  Know 

Begins  with  a futuristic  "what  if?"  opening,  and  then 
proceeds  to  outline  the  history,  significance,  and 
contributions  of  agricultural  statistics  and  USDA's 
National  Agriculniral  Sutistics  Service. 


19  minutes. 

Order  No.  VT005 


$15.00 


23  minutes. 

Order  No.  VT003 


$15.00 


Ethanol:  Economic  and  Policy  Tradeoffs 

Ethanol  can  contribute  to  the  national  goals  of 
energy  security,  a clean  environment,  and  a healthy 
economy,  but  there  are  tradeoffs. 


25  minutes. 

Order  No.  VT006 


$15.00 


To  order,  call  our  order  desk  toll  free, 
1-800-999-6779  (8:30-5:00  ET  In  the  U.S. 
and  Canada)  or  write : ERS-NASS,  P.O. 
Box  1608,  Rockville,  MD 20849-1608 
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Rural  Development  Perspectives. . . 

Reports  with  a rural  focus! 

Keep  up  with  the  most  current  information  on  rural  America  with  subscriptions  to  two  of 
USDA’s  most  incisive  periodicals.  These  periodicals  deal  exclusively  with  the  problems  and 
potentials  of  rural  America  today. 

Rural  Conditions  and  Trends  tracks  rural  devetopments  on  a variety  of  subjects: 
macroeconomic  conditions,  employment  and  underemployment,  industrial  structure,  earnings  and 
income,  poverty,  and  population.  Quick-read  text  and  sharp  graphics  help  you  get  the  information  you 
need  efficiently,  effectively.  4 issues. 

Rural  Development  Perspectives  brings  you  crisp,  nontechnical  articles  about  the  results  of 
new  rural  research  and  what  those  results  mean.  Shows  practical  meaning  of  research  in  rural  banking, 
aging,  industry,  the  labor  force,  poverty,  and  the  relationship  of  farm  policies  to  rural  areas.  3 issues. 

Start  your  subscription  today.  Or  SAVE  money  by  ordering  a one-year  subscription 
to  both  periodicals  for  one  low  price!  It’s  easy  to  subscribe.  Here’s  how: 

• Make  your  selection  from  the  choices  below. 

For  fastest  service,  call  toll  free,  1-800-999-6779 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  other  areas,  please  call  301-725-7937 


Rural  periodicals — ^subscription  form 

□ start  my  subscription  to  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends  (#RCA) 

1 year,  $1 4;  2 years,  $27;  3 years,  $39 

□ Start  my  subscription  to  Rural  Development  Perspectives  (#RDP) 

1 year,  $9:  2 years,  $1 7;  3 years,  $24 

□ Yes!  I want  to  save  money  by  subscribing  to  both!  (#RCA  and  #RDP) 

1 year,  $21 : 2 years.  $41 ; 3 years,  $59 


Payment  method  (add  257o  postage  for  mailing  to  foreign  addresses— includes  Canada): 

□ Bill  me  □ Enclosed  is  $ • □ MasterCard  □ VISA  Total  charges  $ . 

Use  purchase  order,  checks  drawn  on  U.S.  banks,  cashier’s  checks,  or  international  money  orders. 

Make  payable  to  ERS-NASS. 


Credit  card  number: 

Expiration  data: 

Month  Yaar 

Name 


Mail  to: 


Address 


City,  State,  Zip 

Daytime  phone  { ). 


ERS-NASS 
P.O.  Box  1608 
Rockville,  MD 
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Many  observers  be- 
lieve the  recession  that 
started  in  July  1990 
may  ha  /e  ended.  The 
recovery  is  expected  to 
be  moderate  after  the 
relatively  mild  reces- 
sion. Just  the  ending 
of  the  recession  is 
unlikely  to  significantly 
lower  unemployment 
rates  in  remote,  less 
developed  rural  coun- 
ties with  sizable  minori- 
ty populations. 


Overview 


National  Recovery  May  Have  Begun 

The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  pegged  July  1990  as  the  beginning  of  the 
recent  recession.  Many  analysts  believe  the  recession  boitomed  oat  sometime  between 
April  and  June  1991.  The  four  indicators  generally  used  to  identify  the  start  of  the  recession 
have  trended  up  during  the  first  half  of  this  year.  And.  the  composite  index  of  leading  indicators 
calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  at  the  Commerce  Department  posted  its  fourth 
monthly  increase  in  May.  Only  time  will  tell  if  these  improvements  mean  the  trough  of  the 
recession  has  been  reached. 


Observers  expect  this  relaiiveiy  mild  recession  to  bo  followed  by  moderate  recovery.  Adminis- 
tration estimates  put  real  gross  national  product  (GNP)  growth  at  just  over  3 percent  in  1992. 
And,  with  moderate  GNP  growth,  unemployment  is  expected  to  decline  loss  thai  half  a 
porc’ontago  point  from  1991  to  1992.  Rural  unemployment  rates  are  higher  than  urban 
unemployment  now  and  will  undoubtedly  remain  so.  Significant  reductions  in  rural  unemploy- 
ment rates  have  historically  required  quite  robust  and  sustained  national  growt'.i. 

Changes  in  employment  and  unomptoymont  generally  lag  rising  factory  orders.  Manufacturers 
might  have  inventory  to  sell  before  they  rehiro  laid-off  workers  to  produce  more  of  their 
products.  And.  employment  in  retail  and  personal  service  industries  might  not  rebound  until 
workers  returning  to  jobs  in  other  sectors  regain  their  purchasing  power. 

There  is  also  a time  lag  in  the  availability  of  runi  employment  and  unemployment  data.  We 
report  annual  change  from  1989  to  1990.  Because  1990  includes  the  last  6 months  of 
expansion  and  the  first  6 months  of  the  recession,  the  annual  change  cannot  give  us  a specific 
look  at  the  rural  employment  and  unemployment  changes  caused  by  the  recession.  The 
Current  Population  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  both  report  declining  employment  and 
increasing  unemployment  between  the  first  quarters  of  1990  and  1991. 

Rural  counties  with  high  percentages  of  Blacks,  Hispanics,  or  Native  Americans  had  unemploy- 
ment rates  substantially  higher  than  the  national  average  in  1990.  The  minority  population  in 
these  rural  counties  is  25  percent  or  more  of  the  total  population.  And.  largo  proportions  of  the 
minorities  who  live  in  rural  areas  live  in  those  minority  counties  (see  definition,  p.  11).  Thus, 
increased  local  emptoyment  opportunitios  would  benefit  at  least  some  of  a sizable  proportion  of 
rural  minorities.  However,  just  coming  out  of  the  recession  might  not  significantly  increase 
employment  in  rural  minority  counties  because  many  of  them  are  geographically  isolated  and 
many  are  disadvantaged  by  little  economic  development.  [Linda  Ghalfi,  202/219-0547.] 

Nonmetro  minority  counties 

Nonmetro  Blacks  and  Hispanics  concentrated  In  South  and  Southwest 
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National  Economic  ConcHtlons  

Mild  Recovery  Expected 


The  economy  entered 
a recession  last  July. 
Data  suggest  the 
downturn  ended  in  the 
second  quarter  of 
1991,  and  a new  ex- 
pansion has  begun. 
Many  analysts  expect 
growth  to  be  less  ro- 
bust than  is  typical  for 
the  beginning  of  expan- 
sions. 


In  April,  the  Business  Cycle  Dating  Committee  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
designated  July  1990  as  the  peak  of  the  last  expansbn  and  the  beginning  of  the  recent  re- 
cession. Four  economic  indicators  that  the  Committee  used  to  establish  the  peak  suggest  that 
a new  expansion  is  undenway.  Nonfarm  employment  turned  up  in  May,  the  first  increase  since 
June  1990.  Real  disposable  personal  income  and  real  manufacturing  and  trade  sales  have 
risen  from  a January  low.  Industrial  production  began  increasing  in  April. 

Other  developments  provide  a setting  for  growth  in  the  economy.  Interest  rates  declined 
through  the  first  half  of  this  year;  the  prime  rate  dropped  from  1 0 percent  in  early  January  to  8.5 
percent  in  June.  Inflation  pressures  eased  as  the  Consumer  Price  Index  grew  at  an  annual 
rate  of  5 percent  for  the  6 months  ending  in  May,  down  from  6.9  percent  for  the  8 months 
ending  in  October  1990.  Both  low  interest  rates  and  declining  inflation  bolster  prospects  for 
interest-sensitive  consumer  and  business  spending. 

The  actual  point  at  which  the  economy  reaches  its  low  and  begins  improving  is  hard  to  predict. 
However,  two  recent  surveys  point  to  a second-quarter  trough.  Sixty  percent  of  those  sunreyed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Business  Economists  (NABE)  believed  that  the  trough  would 
occur  in  the  second  quarter.  In  the  Blue  Chip  Economic  indicators  survey,  the  majority  of 
economists  pointed  to  a May  or  June  trough.  However,  in  both  surveys,  about  30  percent  of 
the  respondents  expected  the  recession  to  last  beyond  the  second  quarter  of  this  year. 
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How  Strong  a Recovery? 

Economic  growth  is  usually  quite  strong  in  the  first  year  after  the  end  of  a recession,  but  this 
recovery  may  not  be  as  strong.  Excluding  the  unusually  short  expansion  of  1980,  expansions 
over  the  last  20  years  have  typical  gross  national  product  (GNP)  growth  in  excess  of  5 percent 
during  the  first  year.  Interest  rates — perhaps  due  to  lower  expected  inflation — continue  to 
slide  in  the  early  part  of  an  expansion,  and  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  tends  to  rise 
slightly.  With  the  surge  in  production,  demand  for  labor  inaeases  and  unemployment  rates  fall. 
The  U.S.  civilian  unemployment  rate  has  fallen  on  average  by  1.4  percentage  points  and  the 
nonmetro  unemployment  rate  by  a slightly  smaller  1.3  percentage  points. 


The  current  outlook,  however,  is  for  a weaker  than  normal  recovery.  Relatively  slower  growth 
is  not  surprising  since  historical  data  suggest  that  mild  recessions  are  followed  by  moderate 
rebounds.  Both  the  administration  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  are  foi^asting 
relatively  modest  growth  in  the  beginning  of  the  expansion,  with  growth  in  real  GNP  of  just  over 
3 percent  for  1992.  The  U.S.  civilian  unemployment  rate  will  therefore  also  fall  less  than 
average,  with  a decline  of  about  0.1  to  0.4  percentage  point  from  1991  to  1992. 

Implications  for  Rural  Unemployment 


The  unemployment  rate  typically  is  slow  to  recover  in  an  economic  rebound  because  employers 
tend  to  be  more  cautious  in  hiring  than  in  laying  off  workers.  The  rate  may  actually  increase 
early  in  the  recovery  as  discouraged  workers,  those  who  are  jobless  but  have  given  up  looking 
for  work,  reenter  the  labor  force  and  resume  job  hunting  in  the  improved  economic  climate. 


Preliminary  research  suggests  that  discouraged  workers  continue  to  move  back  into  the  labor 
force  well  over  a year  after  the  onset  of  a rebound.  Because  rural  areas  have  dispropor- 
tionately more  discouraged  workers  than  urban  areas,  the  gap  between  the  rural  and  urban 
unemployment  rates  may  widen  slightly  in  the  early  part  of  the  recovery.  Such  an  increase 
does  not  reflect  worsening  overall  conditions  in  rural  areas  so  much  as  it  reflects  a more 
complete  count  of  those  who  had  been  jobless  and  desiring  work  during  the  recession. 
[Analysis  raf tacts  data  as  ofJuna  14,  1991.  Karan  Hamrick,  Elizabath  Mack,  Ra/p/j  Monaco, 
202/219-0782.} 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Economic  performance  In  the  first  year  of  an  expansion 

Real  GNP  grows  rapidly  during  the  first  year  of  an  expansion 


Economic  variabio  Average  first  year  performance 


Percont  chango 

Real  GNP*  ^-3 

Exchange  value  of  the  dollar*  3.4 

Percentage  po/nf  change 

Prime  rate^ 

U.S.  civilian  unemployment  rate^ 

Nonmetro  unemployment  rate^ ^2^ 

Note:  The  1980  recession  was  excluded  from  this  analysis  because  analysts  generally  agree  that  it  was 
atypical.  Not  only  was  it  the  shortest  recession  on  record,  but  it  was  also  exacerbated  by  the  imposition 
of  credit  controls. 

’From  trough  quarter  to  same  quarter  in  the  following  year. 

^Average  of  recessions  in  1969-70,  1973-75,  and  1981-82, 

^Average  of  recessions  in  1973-75  and  1981-82.  The  1969-70  recession  was  excluded  because  the 
exchange  value  of  the  dollar  was  fixed  during  that  period;  nonmetro  unemployment  data  are  not  avalable 
for  1969-70;  and  the  U.S.  civilian  rate  was  computed  for  the  same  recessions  as  the  nonmetro  rate  for 
comparability. 


Average  quarterly  change  in  real  GNP^ 

GNP  growth  Is  typically  strong  early  In  an  expansion. 

Percentage  change  from  previous  quarter 
8 


4 3 2 i I Trough  i 1 2 3 4 i 


Quarters  before  trough  quarter  Quarters  after  trough 

^ Average  of  recessions  In  1969-70, 1973-75.  und  1981-62.  Seasonalfy  adjusted  data. 

Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Average  quarterly  change  in  the  unemployment  rate^ 

But  unemployment  rates  are  slower  to  fall 


Percentage  point  change  from  previous  quarter 


ERLC 


. f.  1^9-^- 
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Rural  employment  fell 
by  299,000  between 
the  first  quarters  of 
1990  and  1991,  as  the 
national  recession 
affected  rural  areas. 
Employment  declined 
more  In  manufacturing- 
dependent  counties 
and  in  rural  areas  of 
the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States 
than  in  other  rural 
areas. 


Rural  Employment  Declines 

The  period  of  sustained  job  growth  that  began  in  1983  ended  as  the  national  recession  hit 
rural  areas.  The  decline  in  rural  employment  between  the  first  quarters  of  1990  and  1991 
was  similar  to  that  in  urban  areas.  However,  the  estimateo  amount  of  rural  employment  decline 
differs  between  our  two  data  sources. 

According  to  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data,  rural  employment  fell  1 .2  percent  between 
the  first  quarters  of  1990  and  1991.  The  urban  employment  decline  was  a slightly  smaller  0.9 
percent.  Rural  employment  had  grown  more  rapidly  than  urban  employment  between  the  first 
quarters  of  1989  and  1900,  suggesting  that  the  subsequent  rural  decline  was  steeper  than  the 
urban. 

Preliminary  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  county-level  data  also  indicate  stagnation.  Rural 
employment  fell  by  0.2  percent  and  urban  employment  fell  by  1 .0  percent  bstween  the  first 
quarters  of  1 990  and  1 991 . The  BLS  data  thus  indicate  a smaller  fall  in  rural  employment  than 
do  the  CPS  data.  The  reasons  why  these  two  estimates  differ  are  not  well  understc^, 
however. 

Job  Picture  Mixed  at  Outset  of  Recession 

Annual  employment  growth  rates  differed  substantially  among  rural  areas  at  the  outset  of  the 
current  recession.  Between  1989  and  1990,  rural  employment  rose  in  32  States  and  fell  in  17, 
according  to  annual  average  BLS  data.  All  of  the  workers  in  the  50th  State,  New  Jersey,  live  in 
metro  counties.  The  States  with  the  largest  rural  employment  losses  were  widely  dispersed: 
Ib'.diana  and  Iowa  in  the  Midwest,  Alabama  and  Texas  in  the  South,  and  California  and  Montana 
in  the  West.  Two  New  England  States,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  had  among  the 
highest  percentage  falls  in  rural  employment.  Both  of  these  States  experienced  strong 
downturns  in  their  financial  and  construction  sectors. 

Although  employment  increased  in  most  rural  counties  between  1989  and  1990,  job  creation 
rates  generally  wore  lower  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  1 989-90  employmont  growth  rate  for 
all  rural  areas  was  1.4  percentage  points  lower  than  the  1988-89  growth  rate.  The  slowdown  in 
rural  employment  growth  was  quite  widespread,  affecting  counties  with  different  economic 
specializations.  Counties  that  depend  on  farming  or  mining  were  less  affected  than  manufac- 
turing-dependent and  retirement-destination  counties,  reflecting  generally  strong  farm  incomes 
and  the  temporary  boost  to  the  petroleum  sector  that  followed  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
Employment  growth  in  counties  adjacent  to  metro  areas  slowed  more  than  in  other  rural 
counties.  Between  1981  and  1989,  employment  growth  in  rural  counties  adjacent  to  urban 
areas  always  exceeded  growth  in  more  remote  rural  counties,  in  1989-90.  this  pattern 
reversed. 

Preliminary  BLS  data  for  the  first  quarter  of  1991  suggest  that  rural  employment  declines  have 
become  more  vjidespread  than  is  indicated  by  the  1989  and  1990  annual  average  data.  The 
recession  appears  to  be  most  severe  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Manufac- 
turing-dependent counties  also  have  above-average  employment  losses.  The  cyclical  sensitivi- 
ty of  manufacturing-dependent  counties  continues  a historical  pattern,  but  the  economic  stress 
in  the  Northeast  reflects  unusually  severe  imbalances  in  the  financial  and  real  estate  sectors 
that  developed  in  the  late-1 980s. 

Rural  Data  Lag  Employment  Shifts 

The  major  advantage  of  the  BLS  rural  employment  data  is  their  availability  at  the  county  level. 
They  can  be  used  to  study  differences  among  small  areas  while  the  more  widely  reported  CPS 
data  are  only  available  at  the  national  rural-urban  level. 

When  analyzing  BLS  data,  we  emphasize  annual  average  values,  rather  than  quarterly  values. 
Employment  growth  rates  calculated  from  the  quarterly  data  appear  to  bo  excessively  volatile. 
Using  annual  average  values  should  reduce  the  effect  of  possible  measurement  errors  in  the 
quarterly  data,  but  lengthens  the  time  lag  between  economic  events  and  their  analysis.  Such  a 
delay  is  unfortunato.  Thus,  wo  also  discuss  current  quarterly  data  when  they  differ  from  annual 
data  and  are  consistent  with  other  economic  data.  [Paul  Swaim,  202/219-0552.} 
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Recession  strikes  nonmetro  labor  markets 

Employment  fails  in  most  recent  period 


Employment 


Year  to  year 

1st  Quarter  to  1st  quarter 

Item 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1989-90 

1990-91 

Percentage  change  in  employment 

Currertt  Population  Survey: 

United  States 

2.2 

2.1 

0.5 

1.1 

-l.U 

Nonmetro 

2.3 

3.7 

.2 

1,6 

-1,2 

Metro 

2.2 

1.6 

.6 

.9 

-.9 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

United  States 

2.3 

2.0 

.5 

,9 

-.8 

Nonmetro 

2.4 

2.2 

.8 

1.3 

-.2 

Metro 

2.3 

2.0 

.4 

.8 

-1,0 

■! 

O 

ERIC 
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Source;  Current  Population  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  county  dau. 


Widespread  slowdown  in  nonmetro  employment  growth 

Employment  in  farming  and  mining  counties  least  affected 

Annuai  percentage  change  in  employment 

® I 198&e9  1 1989-90  | 2.8 


2 - 


2.1 


All  nonmetro  i Farming 

Sourc«:  Bureau  o(  Labor  Statietica. 


1,9 


Man*rfacturinq Mining 

Nonmetro  county  type 


1.7 


Retirement  i 


Nonmetro  employment  change,  1989-90 

Nonmetro  job  picture  shows  few  regional  trends 


Souroee  Bureau  ef  Labor  ttaeattea. 


Ctiiployinent  9’owlh  averaoed  0.B  paroant  for 
ai  aauHilaa  and  OB  paraanl  far  nownaea  oouitiaa. 
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unemployment 


Rural  unemployment 
increased  substantially 
between  the  first  quar- 
ters of  1990  and  1991. 
Manufacturing-depen- 
dent counties  and  New 
England  had  the  larg- 
est percentage  increas- 
es in  rural  unemploy- 
ment. 


Rural  Unemployment  Jumps  Sharply  in 
First  Quarter  of  1991 


Rising  unemployment  resulting  from  the  deepening  recession  hit  both  rural  and  urban 
areas  about  equaliy  hard  during  the  first  quarter  of  1991.  However,  rural  areas  continue 
to  face  higher  levels  of  unempteyment  than  urban  areas.  Rural  unemployment  should  remain 
high  in  1991. 

Rural  unemployment  increased  to  8.3  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1991,  up  from  6.6  percent 
during  the  same  period  in  1990,  according  to  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  This  first- 
quarter  unemployment  rate  is  the  highest  since  1987  when  8.7  percent  of  the  rural  labor  force 
was  looking  for  work.  Because  the  data  are  not  seasonally  adjusted,  comparisons  are  made 
with  the  same  quarter  in  the  previous  year.  Urban  unemployment  was  at  6.8  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1991,  up  from  5.5  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1990. 

The  adjusted  unemployment  rate  (which  includes  those  who  have  given  up  looking  for  work  and 
half  of  those  who  work  part-time  but  want  to  work  full-time)  also  increased  sharply  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1991.  The  adjusted  rural  unemploymont  rate  was  12.3  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1991,  up  from  10.0  percent  for  the  same  period  last  year.  In  urban  areas,  the 
adjusted  rate  was  9.7  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1991,  compared  with  7.8  percent  in  1990. 

Preliminary  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  data  also  indicate  a sizable  increase  in  rural 
unemployment  in  the  first  quarter  of  1991.  According  to  BLS,  the  rural  unemploymont  rate  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1991  was  8.6  percent,  compared  with  7.2  percent  a year  earlier.  BLS 
estimates  consistently  show  a higher  rural  unemployment  rate  than  CPS  estimates,  but  both 
estimates  suggest  the  same  trend. 

The  1990  BLS  annual  average  unemployment  data  provide  the  most  reliable  unemployment 
estimates  for  geographic  areas.  However,  those  annual  averages  don’t  always  provide  the 
most  current  picture  of  the  unemployment  situation. 

Rural  New  England  had  the  largest  percentage  increases  in  unemployment  during  1990. 
Unemployment  jumped  from  4.0  percent  in  1989  to  5.6  percent  in  1990.  Declines  in  defense- 
related  industries,  construction,  and  finance  have  hit  New  England  particularly  hard.  Although 
rural  New  England  had  the  largest  increase  in  unemployment,  the  rate  remains  relatively  bw 
compared  with  some  other  rural  areas.  The  highest  rural  unempbyment  rates  during  1990 
were  in  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  West  Virginia.  Severe  weather 
in  California  (both  a drought  aixJ  a freeze)  boosted  unempbyment  rates  in  rural  agrbultural 
areas.  Many  rural  areas  in  Mississippi  and  West  Virginia  have  bng  suffered  from  high 
unemployment  and  poverty.  These  areas  continue  to  have  among  the  highest  unempbyment 
rates  in  the  country.  Overall,  rural  unempbyment  increased  in  28  States  and  fell  in  21  between 
1989  and  1990. 

Rural  unemployment  increased  in  manufacturing  and  retirement  counties,  but  dropped  in 
farming-  and  mining-dependent  counties  in  1990.  Manufacturing  counties  are  usually  the  first 
to  show  the  effects  of  an  toonomb  downturn  as  the  demand  for  factory-produced  goods  drops. 
The  recent  increase  in  oil  prices  brought  on  by  the  Iraqi  invasbn  of  Kuwait  may  be  responsible 
for  the  slight  improvement  in  unempbyment  in  mining  areas,  down  from  8.6  percent  in  1989  to 
7.7  percent  in  1990;  however,  unempbyment  in  mining  counties  remains  at  a very  high  level. 
Retirement  counties  often  depend  on  jobs  in  tourism  because  of  the  high  amenities  in  these 
areas.  The  current  recession  may  bo  hitting  these  areas  hard  as  people  scale  back  their 
vacatbn  plans. 

Rural  Minority  Counties  Have  Higher  Levels  of  Unemployment 

Rural  counties  with  large  proportions  of  Blacks,  Hispanics,  or  Native  Americans  had  unem- 
ployment levels  substantially  higher  than  the  natbnal  average  of  5.5  percent  in  1990.  Many  of 
these  rural  minority  counties  are  in  areas  of  the  country  that  have  been  partbularly  disad- 
vantaged by  a lack  of  economb  dovotapmont.  In  those  rural  counties  where  Blacks  made  up 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  populatbn,  the  average  unemployment  rate  was  7.0  percent  in  1990. 
For  Hispanb  counties,  the  unempbyment  rate  averaged  9.4  percent,  and  for  Native  Amerban 
counties,  8.7  percent.  . , 
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Rural  unamployment  is  likaty  to  ramain  high  in  1991,  although  soma  indicators  suggest  the 
current  recession  may  have  bottomed  out.  Unemptoymant  rates  generally  recede  more  slowly 
in  a recovery  than  they  increase  in  the  preceding  economic  downturn.  Lower  unemployment 
rates  will  come  slowly  to  rural  workers.  [Timothy  S.  Patker,  202/219-0540.] 
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Nonmetro  unemployment  swells 

Both  nonmetro  and  metro  unemployment  shot  up  in  first  quarter  of  1991 


Percentage  unemployed 
20  . 


Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  unemployment,  1990 

High  nonmetro  unemployment  found  In  ail  regions 
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Definitions 
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Assessing  the  changing  conditions  and  trends  in  rural  America  is  complicated  by  the  need  to 
use  a variety  of  data  sources  for  monitoring  demographic  and  economic  patterns.  Because 
different  sources  of  data  are  intended  for  different  purposes  and  employ  different  definitions  and 
collection  methods,  they  sometimes  produce  contradictory  statistics  and  may  lead  to  different 
interpretations.  Describing  rural  conditions,  therefore,  necessitates  piecing  together  general 
trends  from  many  sources  of  information,  not  all  of  which  are  used  each  issue. 

Macroeoononnic  conditions:  The  economic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic 
changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation, 
including  the  Consumer  arid  Producer  Price  Indexes,  and  employment  and  unemployment  data 
are  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National 
income  and  product  account  information  on  capital  investment,  gross  national  product,  and  net 
exports  is  prixiuced  by  the  Bureau  of  EcorK>mic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Information  relating  to  monetary  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign 
exchange  rates,  and  data  on  industrial  production  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Governors. 

Employment  and  unemployment:  Data  on  nonmetro  employment  and  unemployment  come 
from  two  sources.  The  monthly  Current  Population  Sunrey  (CPS),  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  provides  detailed  information  on  the  labor  force, 
employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  metro  and  nonmetro 
population.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a national  sample  of  about  58,000  households 
that  are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
Labor  force  information  is  based  on  respondents'  activity  during  1 week  each  month. 

BLS  county-level  employment  data  are  taken  from  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State 
surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  which  are  then  benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS. 
Thus,  at  the  r^ational  and  State  levels,  annual  average  BLS  and  CPS  esdmates  are  the  same. 
The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemploy- 
ment for  individual  counties. 

Each  of  these  data  sets  ha&  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  CPS  furnishes  detailed 
employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions  of  the 
Nation.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  employment  data  than  CPS,  but  offers  very  current 
employment  and  unemployment  information  at  the  county  level.  While  these  data  sources  are 
likely  to  provide  different  estimates  of  employment  conditions  at  any  point  in  time,  they 
generally  indicate  similar  trends. 


Throughout  Rural  Conditions  and  Trands,  we  use  "rural"  and  "nonmetro"  interchangeably. 
The  same  holds  for  "urban"  and  "metro."  However,  in  tables  we  use  "nonmetro"  and  "metro," 
the  original  and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part-time  but  want  full-time 
work  as  a percentage  of  the  cVilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Civilian  labor  force:  Noninstitutional  civilians  aged  16  or  older  who  are  either  employed  or 
unemployed.  Individuals  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level  fot'  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark 
period. 

County  type  classification:  A recently  updated  USDA  classification  of  nonmetro  counties  by 
principal  economic  activitiy  or  demographic  base.  The  categories  used  in  this  issue  are  as 
follows: 

Farming-dependent— counties  where  farming  accounted  for  a weighted  annual  average  of  20 
percent  or  more  of  total  labor  and  proprietor  income  (TLPI)  in  1981,  1982, 1984, 1985,  and 
1336. 

Manufacturing-dependent— counties  where  manufacturing  contributed  30  percent  of  more  of 
TLPI  in  1986. 

Mining-dependent— counties  where  mining  contributed  20  percent  or  more  to  TLPI  in  1986. 
Retirement-destination— counties  where  the  net  inmigration  rates  of  people  aged  60  and  over 
were  15  percent  or  more  of  the  expected  1980  population  aged  60  and  over  for  the  period 
1970-80. 
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Appendix:  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 


For  further  information,  see  Thomas  F.  Hady  and  Peggy  J.  Ross,  An  Upd^t0:  Th0  D/vserse 
Soci^/  and  Economic  Sitvetura  of  Nonmatro  America,  AGES  9036,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  June  1930. 

Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal 
Reserve  publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  U.S.  dollar  based  on 
the  rates  of  the  10  major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Gross  national  product  (GNP):  The  dollar  amount  of  final  goods  and  services  produced  by 
the  United  States.  GNP  is  the  sum  of  consumer  spending.  Federal  Government  purchases  of 
goods  and  services,  business  investment,  and  exports  less  the  amount  of  imports.  This 
statistic  is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  following  the  :nitial  release. 
Nominal  GNP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prices.  Real  GNP  measures  final 
goods  and  services  in  1982  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Inflation  rate:  The  percentage  char^ge  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are 
reported  on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The 
two  major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian 
noninstitutional  population  16  and  older. 

Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  include  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area 
population  of  at  least  100,000.  Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they 
are  economically  and  socially  integrated  with  the  core  county.  Metro  areas  are  divided  into 
central  cities  and  areas  outside  central  cities  (suburbs).  Throughout  this  publication,  urban  and 
metro  have  been  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  within  MSA’s. 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication,  rural 
and  nonmetro  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of  MSA  s. 

Nonmetro  county  ruralHirban  continuum  classification:  A classification  that  distinguishes 
among  nonmetro  counties  by  degree  of  urbanization  and  proximity  to  metro  areas.  The 
categories  are  as  follows: 

Urban  adjacent — aggregate  urban  population  (people  living  in  places  of  2,500  or  more)  of 
20,000  or  more,  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Urban  nonadjacent— urban  population  of  20,000  or  more,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Less  urban  adjacent— urban  population  of  2,500  to  19,999,  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Less  urban  nonadjacent — urban  population  of  2,500  to  1 9,999,  t\oX  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 
Rural  adjacent— completely  rural  (county  contains  no  place  of  2,500  or  more  population), 
adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Rural  nonadjacent — completely  rural,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

This  nonmetro  classification  is  part  of  a larger  classification  that  also  groups  metro  areas  by 
size.  For  further  information,  see  Margaret  A.  Butler,  RurahUrban  Continuum  Codas  tor 
Metro  and  Nonmatro  Counties,  AGES  9028,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic 
Research  Service,  April  1990. 

Nonmetro  minority  counties:  A classification  of  nonmetro  counties  by  race  and  ethnicity. 
Minority  counties  are  nonmetro  counties  in  which  25  percent  or  more  of  the  total  population  in 
1990  belonged  to  a single  minority  group— Black,  Hispanic,  or  Native  American.  The  groups 
are  as  follows: 

Black— 332  nonmetro  counties  in  which  63.1  percent  of  all  nonmetro  Blacks  liv^  in  1990. 
Hispanic — 123  nonmetro  counties  in  which  51.1  percent  of  all  nonmetro  Hispanics  lived  in  1990. 
Native  Americarv-44  nonmetro  counties  in  which  41.3  percent  of  ail  nonmetro  Native  Ameri- 
cans (American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts)  lived  in  1990. 

Producer  Price  Index:  A measure  of  the  average  price  received  by  producers  of  finished 
goods  at  the  wholesale  level  during  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  16  years  and  older  as  a percentage 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  16  years  and  older. 
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Appendix  table  1— Nonmetro  employment: 

Quarterly  and  annual  averages 

Year/quarter 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
particiDation 

EmDtovment 

Unemployment 
Unemolovment  rate 

Adjusted 

unemployment 

rate’ 

Thousands 

Percent 

• r-’Thousands 

Percent 

1991: 

1st 

26,049 

61.9 

23,898 

2,151 

8.3 

12.3 

1990: 

4th 

26,361 

62.6 

24,776 

1,585 

6.0 

9.7 

3rd 

26,607 

63.2 

25,158 

1,450 

5.4 

8.8 

2nd 

26,417 

63.2 

24,934 

1,483 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

25,893 

62.2 

24,196 

1,697 

6.6 

10.0 

1989: 

4th 

26,168 

62.8 

24,778 

1,390 

5.3 

8.6 

3rd 

26,783 

64.1 

25,323 

1,459 

5.4 

8.7 

2nd 

26,389 

63.5 

24,919 

1,470 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

25,441 

62.2 

23,807 

1,634 

6.4 

10.2 

1988: 

4th 

25,510 

62.8 

24,042 

1,469 

5.8 

9.4 

3rd 

25,793 

63.2 

24,294 

1,499 

5.8 

9.6 

2nd 

25,513 

62.4 

23,978 

1,535 

6.0 

9.8 

1st 

34,819 

61.2 

22,996 

1,823 

7.3 

11.6 

1987: 

4th 

25,087 

62.3 

23,449 

1,638 

6.5 

10.6 

3rd 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

1,643 

6.5 

10.5 

2nd 

25,186 

62.2 

23,437 

1,749 

6.9 

10.9 

1st 

24,856 

61.0 

22,688 

2,167 

8.7 

13.1 

1990 

26,319 

62.8 

24,766 

1,554 

5.9 

9.4 

1989 

26,209 

63.2 

24,718 

1,491 

5.7 

9.1 

1988 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

1987 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

1,799 

7.2 

11.3 

1986 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

1985 

24,781 

61.2 

22,700 

2,081 

8.4 

13.0 

1984 

34,725 

62.1 

31,930 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

1983 

34,156 

61.8 

30,696 

3,460 

10.1 

14.9 

1982 

33,740 

61.7 

30,335 

3,405 

10.1 

14.9 

1981 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

1980 

32,512 

61.7 

30,150 

2.362 

7.3 

10.7 

1979 

31,716 

61.5 

29,916 

1,800 

5.7 

8.5 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Sun/ey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census.  That  change  accounts  for 
the  large  drop  in  the  nonmetro  labor  force  between  1984  and  1985. 

’Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  2—Metro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/quarter Labor  forca 

Thousands 


1991: 

1st 

1990: 

4th 

3rd 

2nd 

1st 

1989: 

4th 

3rd 

2nd 

1st 

1988: 

4th 

3rd 

2nd 

1st 

1987: 

4th 

3rd 

2nd 

1st 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

1980 

1979 


97,984 


98,463 

99,290 

98,504 

97,615 


98,191 

98,373 

97,391 

96,633 


96,886 

97,249 

95,843 

95,061 


95,433 

95,924 

94,546 

93,152 

98,468 

97.660 

96,260 

94.764 

92,665 

90,684 

78,819 

77,394 

76,465 

73,301 

72,207 

71,192 


Labor  force 
DarticlDdtion 

Emoloyment 

Unemplcvment 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 

unemployment 

rate^ 

Percent 

1 noussnos 

66.6 

91,362 

6,622 

6.8 

9.7 

67.2 

92,956 

5,507 

5.6 

8.2 

67.9 

93.872 

5,417 

5.5 

8.0 

67.4 

93,480 

5,024 

5.1 

7.4 

67.0 

92,283 

5,332 

5.5 

7.8 

67.5 

93.242 

4,949 

5.0 

7.3 

67.9 

93,366 

5,007 

5.1 

7.5 

67.4 

92.449 

4,942 

5.1 

7.5 

66.7 

91,411 

5,223 

5.4 

7.9 

67.0 

92,139 

4,748 

4.9 

7.4 

67.5 

92,132 

5,1,17 

5.3 

8.0 

66.8 

90,801 

5,042 

5.3 

7.8 

66.3 

89,492 

5,569 

5.9 

8.6 

66.6 

90,347 

5,086 

5.3 

7.9 

67.2 

90,434 

5,490 

5.7 

8.6 

66.6 

88,869 

5,677 

6.0 

8.7 

65.9 

86,904 

6,249 

6.7 

9.6 

67.4 

93,148 

5,320 

5.4 

7.9 

67.4 

92,624 

5,036 

5.2 

7.5 

66.9 

91,141 

5,119 

5.3 

7.9 

66.6 

89,138 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

66.2 

86,508 

6,157 

6.6 

9.5 

65.9 

84,453 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

65.4 

73,076 

5.743 

7.3 

10.4 

65.1 

70,137 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

65.1 

69,192 

7,273 

9.5 

13.1 

64.9 

67,825 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

64.8 

67,120 

5,087 

7.0 

9.5 

64.7 

67,029 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

Note:  Beginning 
’Unemployment 
Source:  Bureau 


n 1985  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census. 

ate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons. 

of  the  Census.  Cunent  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  3— Average  unemployment  rates  for  nonmetro  county 
groups 


hem 

1979 

1982 

1988 

1989 

1990 

U.S.  total 

5.8 

9.7 

Percent 

5.5 

5.3 

5.5 

Metro 

5.7 

9.3 

5.1 

5.0 

5.2 

Nonmetro 

6.1 

11.1 

6.9 

6.4 

6.5 

Region: 

Northeast 

7.0 

10.5 

4.8 

5.2 

6.1 

Midwest 

5.5 

10.8 

6.3 

5.9 

6.1 

South 

6.1 

11.1 

7.5 

6.8 

6.7 

West 

7.3 

12.0 

8.0 

7.4 

7.1 

County  type: 

Farming 

5.5 

9.6 

6.8 

6.5 

6.2 

Manufacturing 

6.4 

12.5 

6.5 

6.3 

6.7 

Mining 

6.1 

11.4 

9.9 

8.6 

7.7 

Retirement 

6.6 

11.3 

6.8 

6.5 

6.7 

Urban-rural 
continuum  codes: 

Adjacent 

6.2 

11.4 

6.6 

6.2 

6.5 

Urban 

6.4 

11.7 

6.2 

5.9 

6.2 

Less  urban 

6.1 

11.3 

6.9 

6.5 

6.6 

Rural 

6.3 

11.0 

7.0 

6.5 

6.7 

Nonadjacent 

6.1 

10.7 

7.1 

6.6 

6.5 

Urban 

6.4 

11.7 

6.2 

5.9 

6.4 

Lass  urban 

6.0 

10.8 

7.1 

6.6 

6.6 

Rural 

5.9 

10.2 

7.1 

6.5 

6.5 

Minority  counties: 

BlacK 

6.5 

11.7 

7.9 

7.1 

7.0 

Hispanic 

7.5 

11.5 

10.5 

9.9 

9.4 

Native  American 

7.8 

12.7 

10.0 

8.4 

8.7 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistica. 
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Appendix  table  4— Annual  average  employment  change 


Item 

1979-86 

1986-90 

1989-90 

U.S.  total 

10,9 

Percent 

7.5 

0,6 

Metro 

12.9 

7.6 

.4 

Nonmetro 

3.8 

7.3 

.8 

Region: 

Northeast 

8.9 

8.2 

Midwest 

-2.8 

6,1 

.5 

South 

6.3 

7.2 

.9 

West 

9.0 

9.8 

1.3 

County  type; 

Farming 

-3.4 

o 

Manufacturing 

2.9 

7.0 

.3 

1.9 

Mining 

-9.6 

1.4 

Retirement 

17.8 

12,1 

1,5 

Urban-rural 
continuum  codes: 

Adjacent 

6.1 

IJ 

.b 

Urban 

7.9 

8.2 

.7 

Less  urban 

4.5 

7.2 

.5 

Rural 

7.9 

8.9 

.5 

Nonadjacent 

1.7 

6.9 

1.0 

Urban 

4.4 

7.7 

1.1 

Less  urban 

.5 

6.6 

.9 

Rural 

.3 

6.1 

1.4 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  5— Nonmetro  employment  and  unemployment 

Annual  averages 

EmDiovment  chartae 

Unemolovment  rate 

State 

1988-89  1989-90 

1989 

1990 

Alabama 

2.3 

Percent 

•1.4 

8.1 

8.1 

Alaska 

5.5 

.1 

8.1 

8.5 

Arizona 

7.3 

1.8 

9.0 

9.7 

Arkansas 

3.1 

.4 

7.8 

7.5 

California 

3.6 

-1.6 

9.4 

9.4 

Colorado 

-.3 

7.8 

6.7 

5.7 

Connecticut 

.7 

1.2 

4.2 

5.9 

Delaware 

2.4 

-.3 

4.1 

5.5 

Florida 

3.3 

4.3 

6.1 

6.9 

Georgia 

2.2 

-.4 

6.2 

6.2 

Hawaii 

4.8 

5.6 

3.2 

3.4 

Idaho 

2.1 

.1 

5.6 

6.5 

iilinois 

4.7 

'.4 

7.9 

7.8 

Indiana 

3.0 

-2.1 

5.3 

6.2 

Iowa 

.6 

-1.3 

4.4 

4.4 

Kansas 

.4 

.8 

4.0 

4.3 

Kentucky 

3.0 

2.9 

7.4 

7.0 

Louisiana 

2.9 

1.3 

9.9 

7.6 

Maine 

2.9 

2.8 

4.5 

5.5 

Maryland 

4.8 

.1 

5.2 

6.4 

Massachusetts 

1.3 

-2.2 

4.5 

6.3 

Michigan 

2.4 

1.3 

8.3 

8.9 

Minnesota 

-.3 

5.0 

5.3 

5.8 

Mississippi 

3.4 

1.8 

8.5 

8.2 

Missouri 

2.0 

1.1 

6.4 

6.7 

Montana 

.4 

-2.5 

6.1 

6.0 

Nebraska 

-.7 

4.1 

3.2 

2.2 

Nevada 

2.4 

-.6 

5.4 

5.2 

New  Hampshire 

2.3 

2.2 

3.0 

5.2 

New  Mexico 

3.1 

1.4 

7.6 

7.1 

New  York 

2.0 

.9 

6.2 

5.5 

North  Carolina 

1.9 

0 

4.1 

5.0 

North  Dakota 

-1.0 

-2.3 

5.0 

4.7 

Ohio 

1.9 

.3 

6.8 

7.2 

Oklahoma 

0 

2.3 

6.3 

5.9 

Oregon 

3.0 

.8 

7.4 

7.2 

Pennsylvania 

2.4 

-.1 

5.9 

7.2 

Rhode  Island 

-2.4 

-5.6 

3.8 

6.1 

South  Carolina 

2.4 

.1 

6.1 

6.2 

South  Dakota 

.9 

-.3 

4.3 

3.8 

Tennessee 

3.8 

1.6 

6.4 

6.9 

Texas 

-.4 

-.5 

7.2 

6.3 

Utah 

4.6 

-.1 

5.7 

5.3 

Vermont 

.9 

-.7 

3.9 

5.4 

Virginia 

1.9 

2.0 

5.7 

6.3 

Washington 

5.2 

3.3 

8.5 

7.1 

West  Virginia 

5.5 

.9 

9.7 

9.4 

Wisconsin 

1.6 

.1 

5.2 

5.2 

Wyoming 

.5 

4.0 

6.2 

5.2 

Noto:  There  are  no  nonmetro  counties  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  New  Jersey. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  6— -Metro  employment  and  unemployment 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


Annual  averages 


1988-89 


Employment  change 


Unemployment  rate 


1989-90 


1989 


1990 


1.8 

2.2 

3.2 

2.4 
2.9 
0 

.5 

3.6 

-5.1 

“JO 

1.4 
.7 

5.4 

4.4 

3.3 

1.5 
1.5 
4.0 

2.3 
2.2 

3.7 
0 

1.5 

.6 

1.8 
.6 

5.4 
.2 

3.4 
,3 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Percent 


0 

2.6 

.9 

.1 

.6 

3.8 

0 

-2,0 

-7.0 

2.3 

1.3 

1.4 

2.3 
.1 

-2.3 

-.7 

.8 

.8 

.3 

1.3 

-.6 

-2.5 

-.3 

.9 

1.7 

.2 

5.4 

4.5 
5.0 

.2 


New  Jersey 

.1 

.5 

New  Mexico 

1.9 

.1 

New  York 

.8 

-.3 

North  Carolina 

2.6 

-.5 

North  Dakota 

2.0 

-.7 

Ohio 

2.5 

.1 

Oklahoma 

1.8 

.4 

Oregon 

3.8 

1.5 

Pennsylvania 

2.2 

-.2 

Rhode  Island 

-.8 

-4.5 

South  Carolina 

1.5 

2.7 

South  Dakota 

.8 

2.7 

Tennessee 

1.2 

.9 

Texas 

1.9 

1.1 

Utah 

4.1 

1.0 

Vermont 

4.0 

-.5 

Virginia 

1.3 

1.0 

Washington 

6.0 

3.6 

4 4 

West  Virginia 

5.3 

1 .1 
4 A 

Wisconsin 

1.4 

-1.4 

Wyoming 

0 

4.3 

ERIC 


6.5 

6.0 

5.1 

5.2 

4.3 

4.3 

6.5 

6.1 

4.9 

5.4 

5.6 

4.8 

3.6 

5.0 

3.4 

5.1 

5.1 

6.7 

5.6 

5.8 

5.2 

5.1 

2.2 

2.6 

3.4 

3.8 

5.6 

5.8 

4.5 

4.9 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

4.5 

5.1 

4.7 

7.2 

5.8 

3.4 

4.7 

3.6 

4.5 

4.0 

5.9 

6.8 

7.2 

3.9 

4.4 

6.3 

5.8 

5.1 

5.3 

5.2 

4.9 

3.0 

2.1 

4.9 

4.9 

3.7 

6.0 

4.1 

5.0 

5.4 

5.3 

5.0 

5.2 

3.1 

3.4 

3.2 

3.1 

5.2 

5.3 

5.1 

5.4 

5.0 

4.8 

4.3 

5.1 

4.0 

6.8 

3.9 

3.8 

3.6 

2.7 

4.5 

4.4 

6.6 

6.1 

4.4 

4.0 

2.7 

3.4 

3.3 

3.6 

5.7 

4.4 

6.9 

6.5 

4.0 

4.0 

6.9 

5.8 
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presents  a special  report  on 

Financial  Institutions  and  Markets 


A special  supplement  to  Rural 
Conditions  and  Trends  exam- 
ines the  three  most  common 
financial  institutions  serving  rural 
America-banks,  savings  and 
loans,  and  credit  unions-and 
assesses  their  health  and 
outlook. 


Here  are  some  of  the  findings  the 

authors  discuss  in  detail: 

■ Most  rural  banks  are  healthy 
enough  to  absorb  weak- 
nesses that  would  result  from 
a severe  economic  downturn. 

■ Fewer  S&L’s  will  remain 
because  of  tough  new  Federal 
standards.  Those  that  do  re- 
main will  be  smaller  but 
stronger  because  of  new  capi- 
tal requirements. 

■ Rural  credit  unions  are  rela- 
tively healthy  but  represent 
only  a small  portion  of  the  rural 
financial  industry. 

■ Credit  will  be  available  to  quali- 
fied rural  borrowers,  but  lend- 
ers will  more  closely  scrutinize 
their  creditworthiness. 


This  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends  supplement  Is 
available  from  ERS-NASS  for  $8.00  ($10.00  to  foreign 
addresses).  To  order  your  copy,  call  1-800-999-6779. 
You  may  also  order  a copy  by  writing  to  ERS-NASS, 
Box  1608,  Rockville,  MD  20849-1608. 

As  always,  you  may  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa  or 
MasterCard,  or  we  can  bill  you. 
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Overview 


Rural  and  urban  areas 
experienced  about  the 
same  rates  of  declining 
employment  and  in- 
creasing unemploy- 
ment during  th'*  latest 
recession.  Recent 
national  growth  in  man- 
ufacturing is  a hopeful 
sign  for  rural  recovery. 


Recession  Hit  Rurai  Areas  No  Harder 
than  Urban 

» Ithough  national  economic  indicators  are  mixed,  the  recession  seems  to  have  ended 
sometime  this  spiing.  During  the  summer  months,  industriai  produrtion,  average  hours 
worked  in  manufacturing  per  week,  and  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis’  index  of  leading  indi- 
cators rose  while  inflation  moderated  and  short-term  interest  rates  fell,  ail  indications  that  the 
recovery  may  be  gaining  momentum.  However,  a slight  drop  in  real  gross  national  product  in 
the  second  quarter  and  a fall  off  in  now  housing  sales  in  July  are  continuing  sources  of  cancorn 
for  some  analysts.  Also,  long-term  interest  rates  have  fallen  somewhat  but  still  remain  high, 
reflecting  doubt  in  the  financial  sector  that  inflation  will  remain  low  for  an  extended  perkxl. 

The  availability  of  information  on  employment  and  unomploymont  in  rural  and  urban  areas  lags 
the  national  economic  indicators  by  several  months.  The  most  r^nt  rural  and  urban  data 
show  similar  declines  in  employment  during  the  latest  recession,  indicating  that  the  recession 
had  no  greater  effect  on  rural  than  on  urban  areas.  From  the  first  half  of  1990  to  the  fir^hatf 
of  1991.  employment  declined  1.1  percent  in  rural  areas  compared  with  1.0  percent  in  uman  ar- 
eas. (First-half  employment  is  calculated  by  averaging  the  number  employed  each  month. 
January  through  Juno.)  Unomploymont  increases  wore  also  comparable.  1.5  percentage  points 
in  rural  areas  and  1.4  percentage  points  in  urban  areas.  Tliose  similarities  may  moan^that  rural 
areas  will  have  no  greater  difficulty  recovering  from  the  recession.  During  the  1981-82 
recession,  rural  areas  sustained  deeper  cuts  in  employment  and  a steeper  rise  in  unomploy- 
mont than  urban  areas.  Rural  areas  also  took  longer  than  urban  areas  to  recover. 

In  both  rural  and  urban  areas,  increases  in  unomploymont  due  to  the  recent  recession  wore 
moderated  by  the  small  number  of  workers  entering  the  labor  force.  Slow  growth  in  the  labor 
force  along  with  moderate  employment  declines  put  less  pressure  on  unemployment.  At  the 
time  of  the  previous  recession,  largo  numbers  of  baby  boomers  entering  their  working  years 
contributed  to  an  increasing  labor  force  oven  while  employment  opportunities  shrank.  The  chart 
below  illustrates  the  decline  in  the  young’s  labor  force  share  between  the  two  recessions. 

The  recent  recession  was  loss  concentrated  in  rural  areas  because  sectors  other  than 
manufacturing,  sustained  a larger  share  of  job  losses  this  time.  Manufacturing  accounted  for 
less  than  half  of  the  jobs  lost  between  July  1990  and  July  1991.  In  contrast,  manufacturing 
accounted  for  nearly  throe-quarters  of  the  jobs  lost  during  the  1981-82  recession.  ConsUuction. 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  boro  irioro  of  the  job  losses 
this  time.  These  sectors  account  for  a smaller  share  of  rural  than  urban  jobs,  explaining  why 
the  latest  rocossien’s  effects  wore  more  evenly  distributed. 

National  growth  in  manufacturing  omploymont  over  the  past  few  months  is  a hopeful  sign  for 
rural  recovery.  Rural  areas  depend  on  manufacturing  for  a larger  proportton  of  jobs  (17.5 
percent  of  rural  jobs  compared  with  14  percent  of  urban  jobs  in  1989).  particularly  in  the  South- 
eastern States  (23  percent  of  rural  jobs  compared  with  12.3  percent  of  urban  jobs).  National 
increases  in  manufacturing  employment  and  hours  worked  suggest  that  rural  areas  may  bo 
benefiting  from  this  trend  in  the  early  stage  of  the  recovery.  [Linda  M.  Ghalfi.  202/219-0547.] 


The  young  In  the  labor  force 

Young  adults  played  smaller  role  In  latest  recession 


16-  to  24-year-olds  as  percentage  of  total 


population 

Soufot:  Current  Popu)atk>n  Survty. 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Since  the  second  quar- 
ter, when  the  recession 
probably  ended,  pro- 
duction and  income 
have  risen  and  employ- 
ment has  remained 
stable.  The  prospect  is 
for  continued  moderate 
growth  and  slowly  . 
receding  unemploy- 
ment 


Recovery  Gains  Ground 

he  economy  recovered  slowly  during  the  summer.  Although  real  gross  national 
: product  (GNP)  fell  slightly  in  the  second  quarter,  the  number  of  nonfarm  payroll  jobs  in- 
creased siightiy,  and  the  unemploymejtt  rata  dropped.  Interest  rates  remained  low  and  inflation 
subsided.  For  the  rest  of  this  year  and  1992,  the  administration  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  forecast  accelerating  GNP  growth,  continued  modarata  inflation,  and  steady  improvement 
in  the  jobs  picture. 

Production  Recovers  While  Employment  Remains  Stable 

Production  has  shown  steady  gains  since  the  spring.  From  March  through  August,  industrial 
production  rose  about  7.5  percent  at  an  annual  rate,  conipared  with  a 2.6-percent  rise  in  1989, 
before  the  latest  recession.  Despite  the  recent  increases,  production  remains  more  than  2 
percent  below  its  recent  peak  in  September  1990.  Factor  capacity  use  has  risen  with  rising 
production,  but  at  78.7  percent  for  August  is  also  well  below  the  83.9-percent  average  of  1 989. 

Overall  employment  data  have  improved  much  less  than  production.  The  number  of  nonfarm 
payroll  jobs  in  August  was  a slight  0.1  percent  above  the  April  level,  but  well  below  the  July 
1990  level.  The  recovery  in  jobb  has  been  uneven  across  industries,  just  as  job  losses  were 
uneven  during  the  recession.  Construction  and  manufacturing  were  especially  hard  hit  during 
the  recession.  Since  April,  manufacturing  jobs  have  increased  slightly  faster  than  jobs  in  most 
other  industries,  but  overall  job  gains  have  been  small. 

Unemployment  has  generally  declined  since  the  second  quarter.  In  August,  the  overall  rate 
was  6.8  percent,  down  from  7.0  percent  in  June.  Even  so,  unemployment  remains  higher  than 
the  5.3-percent  average  rate  throughout  1989  and  the  first  half  of  1990. 

Inflation  Subsides 

Falling  energy  prices  continued  to  contribute  to  slowing  overall  inflation  during  the  summer. 
Overall  consumer  prices  rose  at  a 2.2-percent  annual  rate  in  the  6 months  ending  in  August, 
down  from  5.4  percent  in  the  previous  6 months.  The  recent  recession  has  also  generated 
excess  capacity,  alleviating  some  of  the  pressure  on  prices  to  increase.  For  example, 
consumer  prices  excluding  food  and  energy  prices,  one  way  to  isolate  inflation  tendencies,  rose 
at  a 3.3-percent  annual  rate  in  the  6 months  ending  in  August.  Those  prices  rose  at  about  a 
5.9-percent  annual  rata  in  the  previous  6 months. 

Interest  Rate  Movements  Mixed 

Weak  economic  zutivity,  slowing  inflation,  and  Federal  Reserve  policy  aimed  at  promoting 
growth  all  contributed  to  substantial  declines  in  interest  rates  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Short-term  rates  fell  substantially  in  the  early  part  of  the  yaar,  remained  relatively  flat  from  May 
through  most  of  August,  and  then  fell  again  in  late  August  and  early  September.  Long-term 
rates  initially  fell  much  less  than  short-term  rates,  probably  because  there  were  concerns  about 
higher  inflation  accompanying  the  recovery.  Modest  inflation  in  August  and  the  relatively  slow 
pace  of  recovery  brought  long-term  rates  down  in  August  and  September.  If  inflation  remains 
modarata,  long-term  rates  could  continue  to  fall,  even  though  short-term  rates  could  rise  as  the 
recovery  strengthens. 

Recovery  Expected  To  Continue 

With  relatively  low  interest  rates,  and  with  consumer  spending  and  income  beginning  to 
increase,  the  recovery  appears  likely  to  strengthen  as  the  year  progresses.  Both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  forecast  real  GNP  growth  above  3 percent  for 
1992.  Some  of  the  growth  in  business  production  and  employment  Is  expected  to  be  directed 
at  rebuilding  inventories,  which  have  bean  slashed  over  the  last  year.  Barring  an  unforeseen 
jump  in  oil  or  food  prices,  the  slack  that  the  recession  created  in  the  economy  should  translate 
into  modest  inflation  over  the  next  several  months.  The  jobs  picture  will  improve  in  this 
environment,  with  a significant  gain  likely  in  manufacturing. 

Implications  for  Rural  Areas 

The  expected  improvement  in  manufacturing  should  help  rural  areas,  especially  those  east  of 
the  Mississippi  where  manufacturing  accounts  for  much  of  the  income  and  employment  in  many 
rural  counties.  Declining  energy  prices  should  also  contribute  to  these  counties’  recovery  and 
help  nudge  rural  unemployment  rates  down. 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Many  rural  areas  engage  in  agricultural  or  manufacturing  production  for  the  vw>rld  market, 
making  the  export  outlook  especially  important  to  rural  areas.  Analysts  predict  that  world 
growth  will  rebound  in  1992.  Trading  partners  that  went  into  a recession,  such  as  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  expected  to  recover  while  Japan  and  Germany  are  expected  to 
maintain  relatively  solid  growth.  Recent  increases  in  the  value  of  the  dolla^  which  have 
brought  the  dollar  back  to  its  early  1990  level,  are  not  expected  to  substantially  hurt  export 
growth  in  the  coming  year.  [Analysis  raftacts  data  as  of  Saptambar  17,  1991.  Karan  Hamrick 
and  R.  M.  Monaco,  202/219-0782.} 


Annual  change  In  employment  by  industry 
Employment  by  Industry  has  recently  stabilized 


Industry 

July  1989- 
July  19  JO 

July  1990- 
Juiy  1991’ 

April  1991- 
August  1991' 

Annua!  percentage  change  in  jobs^ 

Total 

1.4 

-1.3 

0.3 

Private  sector 

.9 

'’1.5 

.6 

Goods-producing  industries 

-2.5 

-4.9 

.3 

Construction 

-3.2 

-8.9 

-.7 

Manufacturing 

-2.5 

-4.0 

.8 

Service-producing  industries 

2.6 

-.3 

.3 

Transportation  and 

public  utilities 

1.7 

-2.4 

.2 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

.3 

-2.0 

-.4 

Finance,  insurance, 

and  real  estate 

-1.0 

-.8 

-1.0 

Business  and  health  services 

5.0 

1.5 

2.2 

’July  1991  and  August  1991  figures  are  prelimviary. 

’Seasonally  adjusted  data.  April-August  1991  ct.'ange  calculated  at  annual  rate. 
Source:  ^reau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


U.S.  dollar  exchange  rate 

Dollar  Is  bac^  to  Its  early  1990  level 
Monthly  trada-waightad  valua  (March  1973=100) 
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Employment 


Rural  employment  fell 
by  280,000  workers 
between  the  first 
halves  of  1990  and 
1991,  as  the  national 
recession  hit  rural 
areas.  Employment 
declines  were  largest 
for  the  young,  men, 
and  Blacks.  Growth  of 
the  rural  labor  force 
also  slowed  to  a near 
standstill. 


Rural  Employment  Down 

**  hs  period  of  sustained  job  growth  that  began  in  1983  ended  as  the  national  recession  hit 
rural  areas  in  the  second  half  of  1990.  Data  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  this  year  suggest 
that  the  fall  in  empbyment  may  have  bottomed  out.  A resumption  of  rural  job  growth  is  not  yet 
apparent,  but  the  available  data  lag  hiring  trends  by  several  months. 

Rural  employment  fell  1.1  percent  between  the  first  halves  of  1990  and  1991,  according  to 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  This  decline  was  in  line  with  the  1 .0-percent  fall  in 
urban  employment.  Preliminary  Bureau  of  Laboi  Statistics  (BLS)  county-level  data  also  register 
the  recessionary  conditions.  A^rding  to  the  BLS  estimates,  rural  employment  fell  by  0.4 
percent  and  urban  employment  fell  by  1.1  percent  between  the  first  halves  of  1990  and  1991. 

The  CPS  data  indicate  similar  employment  downturns  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  but  the  BLS 
data  suggest  that  rural  job  losses  were  less  severe.  Although  tho  causes  of  this  discrepancy 
are  not  well  understood,  the  CPS  estimates  are  probably  more  reliable  because  they  are  ba^ed 
on  a nationally  representative  sample  of  workers  while  the  BLS  estimates  are  based  on  sunreys 
of  firms  benchmarked  to  State  employment  estimates  from  the  CPS.  If  the  recent  recession 
has  in  fact  resulted  in  similar  job  loss  rates  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  this  compares  favorably 
with  the  1981-82  recession,  when  rural  employment  losses  were  relatively  more  severe. 

The  Young,  Men,  Blacks  Most  Affectsd 

Employment  declines  differed  by  age,  sex,  and  race  of  rural  workers.  Between  the  ^rst  halves 
of  1990  and  1991,  employment  declined  4.5  percent  for  workers  aged  16-34.  By  contrast, 
employment  increased  by  1 .3  percent  for  older  workers.  This  pattern  may  reflect  the  greater 
vulnerability  of  young,  low-seniority  workers  to  layoffs  in  recessionary  periods. 

Employment  fell  more  for  men  than  for  women  and  more  for  Blacks  than  for  Whites.  The 
number  of  employed  nren  fell  1.7  percent,  three  times  the  percentage  decline  in  employed 
women,  0.5  percent.  The  number  of  employed  Blacks  fell  by  3.5  percent.  This  loss  was  far 
larger  than  the  0.9-percent  loss  for  Whites.  In  most  rural  areas,  men  and  Blacks  are  more 
frequently  employed  than  women  and  Whites  in  the  production  sector,  where  jobs  are  most 
likely  to  be  lost  in  business  downturns. 

Rural  Labor  Force  Growth  Slackens 

As  job  growth  weakened  and  then  turned  negative,  growth  of  the  rural  civiiu  ^ labor  force 
slowed  to  a near  standstill.  Between  1988  and  1989,  rural  employment  growth  was  strong  and 
the  rural  labor  force  grew  at  a robust  3.1  percent.  Rural  employment  growth  then  slowed 
before  turning  negative  in  the  second  half  of  1 990.  In  a parallel  fashion,  rural  labor  force 
growth  has  been  much  lower  in  1990  (0.4  percent)  and  1991  (0.5  percent). 

Falling  unempbyment  rates  and  plentiful  job  opportunities  may  coax  individuals  into  the  labor 
market  who  otherwise  would  not  search  for  jobs.  The  process  also  works  in  reverse,  with 
recessions  discouraging  potential  labor  force  entrants.  Recent  trends  in  rural  labor  force  growth  I 
conform  to  this  pattern.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  labor  force  at  the  end  of  the  1980’s  was 
probably  a response  to  vigorous  job  growth  in  many  rural  areas.  Since  1989,  employment 
opportunities  have  worsened  and  the  growth  of  the  rural  labor  force  has  slowed  substantially. 

One  important  difference  b«>tweert  the  most  recent  and  the  previous  recession  is  that  the  labor 
force  continued  to  grow  during  the  1981-82  period  despite  falling  employment.  Demographic 
factors  probably  accounted  for  this  persistence.  The  continued  labor  force  growth  during  the 
1981-82  recession  was  because  large  numbers  of  baby-boomers  continued  to  swell  the 
working-age  population.  The  steady  rise  in  the  number  of  persons  looking  for  work,  in  turn, 
contributed  to  the  very  high  unemployment  rates  of  the  early  1980’s. 

Recovery  Should  Reach  Rural  Workers 

The  recent  decline  in  employment  has  been  broadly  similar  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  Thus,  the 
outlook  for  rural  employment  appears  to  be  closely  tied  to  that  for  the  national  economy.  Just 
as  many  rural  workers  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  recession,  so  should  many  benefit  from  the 
recovery.  [Paul  Swaim,  202/219-0552.] 
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Emptoytnent 


Recession  strikes  rural  labor  markets 
Employmant  falls  In  flrt  hatf  of  1991 


Data  source 

1st  half  1989- 

1st  half  1990- 

and  area 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1st  half  1990 

1st  half  1991 

Porcantage  chango 

Current  Population  Survey: 

1.0 

-1.0 

United  States 

2.2 

2.1 

0.5 

Metro 

2.2 

1.6 

.6 

1.0 

-1.0 

Nenmetro 

2.3 

3.7 

.2 

.8 

-1.1 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

-.9 

United  States 

2.3 

2.0 

.5 

.9 

Metro 

i.3 

2.0 

.4 

.8 

-1.1 

Nonmstro 

2.4 

2.2 

.8 

1.2 

-.4 

Note:  Annua)  employment  Is  calculated  by  averaging  monthly  employment.  Januaiy  through  December. 
Fimt'half  employment  is  calculated  by  averaging  monthly  employmenl,  January  through  June. 

Sources:  Current  Population  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  county  data. 


Recession  unevenly  affects  rural  workers 

Employment  of  the  young,  men,  and  Blacks  Is  most  vulnerable 


Total  workers 
Age: 

16-34 

35  and  older  - 
Sex; 

Women 

Men 

Race: 

White 

Black 

-6 

Source:  Current 


-4.5: 


-5  ^ -3  -2  -1  0 1 

Percentags  change  in  arra/  employment,  1st  haif  1990  to  1st  half  1991 

Population  Survey. 


2 


Rural  labor  force  and  employment  growth 

Rural  labor  force  growth  slowed  during  latest  recession, 
but  ramained  strong  during  ths  1980  and  1981-82  rscsssions 

Annual  percentage  change^ 


Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Unemployment 


Rural  Unemployment  Up  in  First  Half  of 
1991 


Rural  unemployment 
increased  considerably 
during  the  first  half  of 
1991  compared  v/ith 
the  same  period  a year 
earlier.  The  rise  in 
unemployment  was 
especially  large  for 
teenagers  and  Blacks. 
The  number  of  involun- 
tary part-time  and  dis- 
couraged rural  workers 
also  increased. 


Q ural  unemployment  rose  sub^antially  between  the  first  halves  of  1990  and  1991  with  the 
. . onset  of  the  recent  recession.  However,  rural  unemployment  rates  remained  well  below 
the  high  levels  of  the  1981-82  recession.  Although  recent  national  statistics  suggest  that  unem- 
ployment has  peaked,  prerecession  levels  may  rot  return  soon.  Unemployment  rates  historical- 
ly take  longer  to  recede  when  a recovery  begins  than  to  increase  when  a recession  begins. 

Rural  unemployment  jumped  to  7.6  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1991  compared  with  6.1  percent 
in  the  same  period  a year  earlier,  according  to  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  This 
first-half  rural  unemployment  rate  is  the  highest  since  1986,  when  rural  unemployment  was  at 
8.8  percent  Urban  unemptoyment  also  increased  substantially  to  6.7  percent  in  the  first  half  of 
1991,  up  from  5.3  percent  in  1990. 

Official  unemployment  rates  often  underestimate  unemployment,  particularly  in  rural  areas, 
because  they  do  not  include  discouraged  or  underemployed  workers.  The  adjusted  unempby- 
ment  rate  includes  workers  who  have  given  up  looking  for  work  and  half  of  those  who  work  part 
time  but  would  like  to  work  full  time.  The  adjusted  unemployment  rate  was  11.5  percent  in  rural 
areas  and  9.5  percent  in  urban  during  the  first  half  of  1991. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  data  show  a similar  picture  in  the  first  half  of  1991.  Prelimi- 
nary BLS  data  show  the  rural  unemployment  rate  at  8.1  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1 991 , 
increasing  from  6.7  percent  in  the  same  period  in  1 990.  Urban  unemployment  was  6.2  percent 
in  the  first  half  of  1991,  up  from  5.1  percent  a year  earlier. 

Teenagers,  Minorities  Have  Highest  Unemployment  Rates 

Teenagers,  Biacks,  and  Hispanics  continue  to  face  high  unemployment  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas.  In  the  first  half  of  1991,  rural  unemployment  averaged  20.3  percent  for  teenagers,  14.7 
percent  for  Blacks,  and  9.8  percent  for  Hispanics.  The  adjusted  rural  unemployment  rates  for 
these  groups  are  markedly  higher,  with  25.8  percent  of  teenagers,  21.2  percent  of  Blacks,  and 
1 6.0  percent  of  Hispanics  unemptoyed. 

Unemployment  Not  as  Severe  as  In  1981-82  Recession 

The  recession  that  began  in  the  second  half  of  1990  has  been  relatively  mild.  Just  after  the 
1981-82  recession,  rural  unemployment  reached  a high  of  11.3  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1983, 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  7.6  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1991.  Rural  unemployment  may 
not  have  reached  its  peak,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  reach  as  high  a level  as  in  1 983.  The  adjusted 
rural  unemployment  rate  peaked  at  16.4  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1983,  far  above  the  11.5 
percent  in  the  first  half  of  1991. 

In  the  1981-82  recession,  the  goods-producing  sectors,  including  farming,  mining,  and  manufac- 
turing, were  hit  particularly  hard.  Many  rural  areas  depend  heavily  on  these  industries,  and 
thus  experienced  high  unemployment.  Rural  unemployment  rose  no  more  rapidly  than  urban 
unemployment  during  the  recent  recession  because  employment  losses  have  been  spread 
across  more  industries,  including  construction,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate. 

Although  national  trends  suggest  that  the  recession  has  bottomed  out,  rural  unemployment  will 
probably  recede  slowly.  Employers  are  usually  slower  in  hiring  in  a recovery  than  they  were  in 
laying  off  in  the  preceding  downturn.  (Timothy  S.  Parker,  202/219-0540.] 
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Unemployment 


Nonmetro  unemployment  jumped  during  the  first  half  of  1991 

Unttmploynwnt  rat#8  highest  among  mlnorittas  and  f nagors 


Type  of  uitemployment 
and  group 

1st  haK  1990 

1st  half  1991 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Percent 

Official  unemployment  rates: 

Total  civilian  labor  force 

5.3 

6.1 

6.7 

/.6 

By  age  and  sex: 

Men  age  20  and  older 

4.8 

5.5 

6.5 

Women  age  20  and  older 

4.6 

5.2 

5.3 

6.3 

Teenagers 

15.3 

15.9 

18.8 

20.3 

By  race  and  ethnicity: 

Whites 

4.5 

5.5 

5.9 

6.9 

Blacks 

10.8 

11.4 

12.2 

14.7 

Hispanics 

7.6 

9.7 

9.7 

9.8 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate' 

7.6 

9.5 

9.5 

11.5 

’Unemploymont  rate  adjusted  to  indude  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time 


for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Sutve> 


Rural  unemployment  up 

Rural  unemployment  was  higher  In  the  first  half  of  1991  compared  with  1990 


Percentage  unemployed 


^Iix:Jud««dl»coof»o«dwori«ni»ndh«»ofth6wofKdf»emptoyadp«fttirn«  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix;  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 


Data  Sources 


Definitions 


i 

O 


Assessing  the  changing  conditions  and  trends  in  rural  America  is  cc^plicated  by  the  need  to 
use  a variety  of  data  sources  for  monitoring  demographic  and  economic  patterns.  Because 
different  sources  of  data  are  intended  for  different  purposes  and  employ  different  definitions  and 
collection  methods,  they  sometimes  produce  contradictory  statistics  and  may  lead  to  different 
interpretations.  DescriUng  rural  conditions,  therefore,  necessitates  piecing  together  general 
trends  from  many  sources  of  information,  not  all  of  which  are  used  each  issue. 

Macroeconomic  conditions:  The  economic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic 
changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation, 
including  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes,  and  employment  and  unemployment  data 
are  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National 
income  and  product  account  information  on  capital  investment,  gross  national  product,  and  net 
exports  is  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Information  relating  to  monetary  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign 
exchange  rates,  and  data  on  industrial  production  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Governors. 

Employment  and  unemployment:  Data  on  nonmetro  employment  and  unemployment  come 
from  two  sources.  The  monthly  Current  Population  Sun/ey  (CPS),  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  provides  detailed  information  on  the  labor  force, 
employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  metro  and  nonmetro 
population.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a national  sample  of  about  58,000  households 
that  are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
Labor  force  information  is  based  on  respondents’  activity  during  1 week  each  month. 

BLS  county-level  employment  data  are  taken  from  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State 
sun/eys  of  establishment  payrolls  which  are  then  benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS. 
Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  levels,  annual  average  BLS  and  CPS  estimates  are  the  same. 
The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  nnd  unemploy- 
ment for  individual  counties. 

Each  of  these  data  sets  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  CPS  furnishes  detailed 
employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions  of  the 
Nation.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  employmertt  data  than  CPS,  but  offers  very  current 
employment  and  unemployment  information  at  the  county  level.  While  these  data  sources  are 
likely  to  provide  different  estimates  of  employment  conditions  at  any  point  in  time,  they 
generally  indicate  similar  trends. 


Throughout  Rural  Condltlona  and  Trends,  we  use  'rural*  and  'nonmetro*  interchangeicbly. 
The  same  holds  for  'urban*  and  'metro.'  However,  in  tables  we  use  'nonmetro*  and  'metro,' 
the  original  and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part  time  but  want  full-time 
work  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Civilian  labor  force:  Noninstitutional  civilians  aged  16  or  older  who  are  either  employed  or 
unemployed.  Individuals  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are  out  of  the  later  force. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  sen/ices  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark 
period. 

County  type  classification:  A recently  updated  USDA  classification  of  nonmetro  counties  by 
principai  economic  activity  or  demographic  base.  The  categories  used  in  this  issue  are  as 
follows: 

Farming-dependent — counties  where  farming  accounted  for  a weighted  annual  average  of  20 
percent  or  more  of  total  labor  and  proprietor  income  (TLPI)  in  1981, 1982,  1984,  1985,  and 
1986. 

Manufacturing-dependent— counties  where  manufacturing  contributed  30  percent  of  more  of 
TLPI  in  1986. 

Mining-dependent — counties  where  mining  contributed  20  percent  or  more  to  TLPI  in  1986. 
Retirement-destination— counties  where  the  net  inmigration  rates  of  people  aged  60  and  over 
were  15  percent  or  more  of  the  expected  1980  population  aged  60  and  over  for  the  period 
1970-80. 
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For  further  informsfion,  see  Thomas  F.  Hady  and  Peggy  J.  Ross,  An  Updaf:  Ttm  Dlvan0 
SoclMl  and  Economic  Stmctun  of  Nonmotro  Anmlca.  AGES  9036,  U.S.  Department  ct 
Agricuhure,  Economic  Research  Service,  June  1 990. 

Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal 
Reserve  publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  foreign  exchange  rata  of  the  U.S.  dollar  based  on 
the  rates  of  the  1 0 major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Gross  national  product  (GNP):  The  dollar  amount  of  final  goods  and  services  produced  by 
the  United  States.  GNP  Is  the  sum  of  consumer  spending,  Federal  Government  purchases  of 
goods  and  services,  business  investment,  and  exports  less  the  amount  of  imports.  This 
statistic  is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  following  the  initial  release. 
Nominal  GNP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prices.  Real  GNP  measures  final 
goods  and  services  in  1982  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Inflation  rate:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are 
reported  on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The 
two  major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian 
noninstitutional  population  16  and  older. 

Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  include  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area 
population  of  at  least  100,000.  Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they 
are  economically  and  socially  integrated  with  the  core  county.  Metro  areas  are  divided  into 
central  cities  and  areas  outside  central  cities  (suburbs).  Throughout  this  publication,  -urban* 
and  -metro*  have  been  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  within  MSA’s. 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication,  -rural* 
and  -nonmetro*  are  used  interchangoably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of  MSA’s. 

Nonmetro  county  rural-urban  continuum  classification:  A classification  that  distinguishes 
among  nonmetro  counties  by  degree  of  urbanization  and  proximity  to  metro  areas.  The 
categories  are  as  follows: 

Urban  adjacent— aggregate  urban  population  (people  living  in  places  of  2,500  or  more 
population)  of  20,000  or  more,  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Urban  nonadjacent — urban  population  of  20,000  or  more,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Lass  urban  adjacent — urban  population  of  2,500  to  13,999,  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Less  urban  nonadjacent— urban  population  of  2,500  to  19,999,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 
Rural  adjacent — completely  rural  (county  contains  no  place  of  2,500  or  more  population), 
adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Rural  nonadjacent — completely  rural,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

This  nonmetro  classification  is  pait  of  a larger  classification  that  also  groups  metro  areas  by 
size.  For  further  information,  see  Margaret  A.  Butler,  Ranl-Urban  Continuum  Codoa  for 
Metro  end  Nonmetro  Countlee,  AGES  9028,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic 
Research  Senrice,  April  1990. 

Nonmetro  minority  counties:  A classification  of  nonmetro  counties  by  race  and  ethnicity. 
Minority  counties  are  nonmetro  counties  in  which  25  percent  or  more  of  the  total  population  in 
1990  belonged  to  a single  minority  group— Black,  Hispanic,  or  Native  American.  The  groups 
are  as  follows: 

Black— 332  nonmetro  counties  in  which  63.1  percent  of  all  nonmetro  Blacks  lived  in  1990. 
Hispanic— 123  nonmetro  counties  in  which  51.1  percent  of  all  nonmetiu  Hispanics  lived  in  1990. 
Native  American— 44  nonmetro  counties  in  which  41.3  percent  of  all  nonmotro  Native  Ameri- 
cans (American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts)  lived  in  1 990. 

Producer  Price  Index:  A measure  of  the  average  price  received  by  producers  of  finish^ 
goods  at  the  wholesale  level  during  a spacific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  16  years  and  older  as  a percentage 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  1 6 years  and  older. 
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Appendix  table  1— >Nonmetro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/quarter 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 

unemployment 

rate^ 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

1991: 

2nd 

26,529 

63.1 

24,673 

1,856 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

26.049 

61.9 

23,898 

2,151 

8.3 

12.3 

1990: 

4th 

26.361 

62.6 

24,776 

1,585 

6.0 

9.7 

3rd 

26.607 

63.2 

25,158 

1,450 

5.4 

8.8 

2nd 

26,417 

63.2 

24,934 

1,483 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

25,893 

62.2 

24,196 

1,697 

6.6 

10.0 

1989: 

4th 

26.168 

62.8 

24,778 

1,390 

5.3 

8.6 

3rd 

26,783 

64.1 

25,323 

1,459 

5.4 

8.7 

2nd 

26,389 

63.5 

24,919 

1,470 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

25.441 

62.2 

23,807 

1,634 

6.4 

10.2 

1988: 

4th 

25,510 

62.8 

24,042 

1,469 

5.8 

9.4 

3rd 

25,793 

63.2 

24,294 

1,499 

5.8 

9.6 

2nd 

25,513 

62.4 

23,978 

1,535 

6.0 

9.8 

1st 

24,819 

61.2 

22,996 

1,823 

7.3 

11.6 

1987: 

4th 

25,087 

62.3 

23,449 

1,638 

6.5 

10.6 

3rd 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

1,643 

6.5 

10.5 

2nd 

25,186 

62.2 

23,437 

1,749 

6.9 

10.9 

1st 

24,856 

61.0 

22,688 

2,167 

8.7 

13.1 

1990 

26,319 

62.8 

24,766 

1,554 

5.9 

9.4 

1989 

26,209 

63.2 

24,718 

1,491 

5.7 

9.1 

1988 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

1987 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

1,799 

7.2 

11.3 

1986 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

1985 

24,781 

61.2 

22,700 

2,081 

8.4 

13.0 

1984 

34,725 

62.1 

31,930 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

1983 

34,156 

61.8 

30,696 

3,460 

10.1 

14.9 

1982 

33,740 

61.7 

30,335 

3,405 

10.1 

14.9 

1981 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

1980 

32,512 

61.7 

30,150 

2,362 

7.3 

10.7 

1979 

31,716 

61.5 

29,916 

1,800 

5.7 

8.5 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985.  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census.  That  change  accounts 
for  the  large  drop  in  the  nonmetro  labor  force  between  1984  and  1985. 

'Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  ind^xie  disoouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  l^reau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Survey. 
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These  periodicals  brine  you  the  latest  information  on  food,  the  farm,  and  rural  America  to  help 
you  keep  your  expertise  up-to-date.  Order  these  periodicals  today  to  get  the  latest  facts,  fig- 
ures, trends,  and  issues  from  ERS. 

Agrtcultui^l  Outlook.  Presents  USDA’s  farm  income  and  food  price  forecasts.  Emphasizes  the  short-term 
outlook,  but  also  presents  long-term  analyses  of  issues  ranging  from  international  trade  to  U.S.  land  use  and 
availability.  11  issues.  1 year,  $26;  2 years,  $51;  3 years,  $75. 

Economic  Indicators  of  the  Farm  Sector.  Updates  economic  trends  in  U.S.  agriculture.  Each  issue  explores 
a different  aspect  of  income  and  expenses:  national  and  State  financial  summaries,  production  and  efficiency 
statistics,  and  costs  of  production  for  livestock  and  dairy  and  for  major  field  crops.  5 issues.  1 year,  $14; 

2 years,  $27;  3 years,  $39. 

Farmllne.  Concise,  fact-filled  articles  focus  on  economic  conditions  facing  farmers,  how  the  agricultural  environ- 
ment is  changing,  and  the  causes  and  consequences  of  those  changes  for  farm  and  rural  people.  1 1 issues. 

1 year,  $12;  2 years,  $23;  3 years,  $33. 

Food  Review.  Offers  the  latest  developments  in  food  prices,  product  safety,  nutrition  programs,  consumption 
patterns,  and  marketing.  4 issues.  1 year,  $11;  2 years,  $21;  3 years,  $30. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States.  Updates  the  quantity  and  value  of  U.S.  farm  exports  and 
imports,  plus  price  trends.  8 issues.  1 year,  $25;  2 years,  $49;  3 years,  $72. 

Rural  Development  Perspectives.  Crisp,  nontechnical  articles  on  the  results  of  new  rural  research  and  what 
those  results  mean.  3 issues.  1 year,  $9;  2 years,  $17;  3 years,  $24. 

Rural  Conditions  and  Trends.  Tracks  rural  events:  macroeconomic  conditions,  employment  and  underemploy- 
ment, industrial  structure,  earnings  and  income,  poverty  and  population.  4 issues.  1 year,  $14;  2 years,  $27;  3 
years,  $39. 
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presents  a special  report  on 

Financial  Institutions 
and  Markets 


A special  supplement  to  Rural 
Conditions  and  Trends  examines 
the  three  most  common  financial 
institutions  serving  rural  America- 
banks,  savings  and  loans,  and 
credit  unions-and  assesses  their 
health  and  outlook. 

Here  are  some  of  the  findings  the 
authors  discuss  in  detail: 

1 Most  rural  banks  are  healthy 
enough  to  absorb  weaknesses 
that  would  result  from  a severe 
economic  downturn. 

1 Fewer  S&L’s  will  remain  because 
of  tough  new  Federal  standards. 
Those  that  do  remain  will  be 
smaller  but  stronger  because  of 
new  capital  requirements. 

j Rural  credit  unions  are  relatively 
healthy  but  represent  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  rural  financial 
industry. 

1 Credit  will  be  available  to 
qualified  rural  borrowers,  but 
lenders  will  more  closely 
scrutinize  their  creditworthiness. 
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As  always,  you  may  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa  or 
MasterCard,  or  we  can  bill  you. 
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Overview 


Neither  rural  nor  urban 
areas  had  regained 
their  prerecession 
employment  levels  by 
the  third  quarter  of 

1991.  National  recov- 
ery has  stalled:  growth 
is  expected  to  resume 
in  the  second  half  of 

1992. 


Unemployment  Remains  High  as 
Recovery  Stalls 

The  fail  and  winter  months  have  seen  a dampening  of  the  economic  recovery  that  appeared 
to  start  in  the  spring.  Consumer  confidence  is  low  and  unomployment  remains  high.  In 
October  and  November,  many  retailers  told  the  Federal  Reserve  that  they  had  resorted  to  price 
discounts  to  spur  sluggish  seasonal  sales.  And,  momentum  in  manufacturing,  the  fastest  grow- 
ing sector  during  the  summer  and  early  fall,  has  flagged.  On  the  positive  side,  interest  rates 
continue  to  decline  and  inflation  is  moderate,  leading  many  analysts  to  expect  growth  in  the 
second  half  of  1992. 

The  most  recently  available  rural  and  urban  employment  data  cover  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1991.  Neither  rural  nor  urban  areas  had  regained  their  prerecession  employment  level  by  the 
third  quarter  of  1991,  according  to  both  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  and  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (BLS)  estimates.  Rural  unemployment  declined  slightly  in  the  third  quarter,  but  it  was 
matched  by  a rise  in  the  number  of  discouraged  workers,  indicating  a scarcity  of  job  openings 
in  rural  areas. 

New  Feature  Initiated 

This  issue  includes  a new  feature,  National  Economy  Links  to  Rural  Areas,  an  occasional 
article  that  will  explain  the  rural  implications  of  various  aspects  of  the  national  economy.  This 
first  article  investigates  what  the  BLS  projections  of  national  employment  to  the  year  2005  may 
mean  for  rural  areas. 

Comparing  projected  employment  growth  by  industry  and  occupatbn  with  the  current  distribu- 
tion of  rural  and  urban  workers  by  sector  suggests  that  rural  employment  growth  may  not  keep 
pace  with  urban  growth  in  the  next  15  years.  Under  BLS*s.  moderate-growth  scenario, 
employment  in  the  farming,  agricultural  services,  forestry,  and  fishing;  mining;  and  manufactur- 
ing industrial  groups  is  projected  to  decline.  Higher  proportions  of  rural  than  urban  workers  are 
employed  in  these  industries,  suggesting  that  rural  areas  may  sustain  a disproportionate  share 
of  these  job  lossec.  On  the  other  hand,  employment  in  all  occupational  groups  is  projected  to 
increase.  However,  rural  emptoyment  is  more  concentrated  in  slower  growth  occupational 
groups. 

Comparing  the  projections  with  overall  rural  employment  patterns  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  the 
trend  may  be  over  the  next  15  years.  But  what  happens  in  a particular  local  area  depends  on 
many  factors  unique  to  that  area.  [Linda  M,  GhelfL  202/219-0547.] 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


The  national  recession 
appeared  to  end  in  the 
spring,  but  the  recovery 
stalled  in  the  last  few 
months  of  1991.  Fall- 
ing interest  rates  lead 
most  forecasters  to 
predict  a stronger  re- 
covery in  1992. 


Recovery  Pauses  in  Fourth  Quarter 

After  recovering  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1991,  production  and  employment  gains 
slowed  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year.  The  Department  of  Cornmerce's  Coincident 
Index— a composite  of  monthly  employment,  income,  sales,  and  production  data— rose  at  a 2.7- 
percent  annual  rate  f^om  March  through  July.  The  rise  in  the  Coincident  Index,  which 
measures  real  economic  growth  on  a monthly  basis,  prompted  many  analysts  to  suggest  that 
the  recession  had  ended  in  the  spring.  After  July,  however,  the  index  grew  much  more  slowly 
and  was  essentially  flat  for  the  last  few  months  of  the  year. 

Movements  in  the  number  of  nonfarm  payroll  jobs-one  component  of  the  Coincident  Index- 
ware  erratic  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  By  August,  the  number  of  nonfarm  jobs  had  risen 
235,000  from  their  recession  low  in  April,  but,  by  November,  had  retreated  to  only  slightly 
above  the  April  figure.  Jobs  in  goods-producing  industries  fell  below  their  April  level  in 
November,  while  jobs  in  service-producing  industries  were  only  slightly  below  their  prerecession 
high. 

Consumer  Confidence  Drops 

Although  sales,  production,  and  employment  data  were  largely  flat  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
consumer  confidence  dropped  substantially  in  October  and  November,  reaching  the  lowest 
levels  since  the  1982  recession.  Consumer  confidence  is  thought  by  many  economists  to  be 
an  important  determinant  of  consumer  spending.  For  example,  analysts  have  suggested  that 
the  steep  declines  in  consumer  confidence  in  September  and  October  1 990  helped  solidify  the 
recession.  The  resurgence  in  confidence  in  early  1991,  associated  with  the  end  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war,  helped  spark  the  recovery  in  the  spring.  Since  consumer  spending  accounts  for 
about  65  percent  of  gross  national  product,  declining  consumer  confidence  points  to  continued 
sluggish  growth  in  the  overall  economy  for  the  next  few  months. 

Inflation  Rentains  Modest 

Consumer  prices  rose  about  3 percent  in  1 991 , half  the  rate  of  1 990.  Much  of  inflation  s decline 
was  due  to  a sharp  drop  in  energy  prices  following  the  run-up  associated  with  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait.  However,  other  forces  were  also  important  in  reducing  inflation  in  1991.  Food  prices 
rose  at  about  a quarter  of  1990’s  5.3-porcont  rate.  Raw  materials  prices,  excluding  oil  and 
food,  fell  more  than  7 percent  during  the  year,  and  wage  increases  were  lower  in  1991  than  in 
any  of  the  previous  8 years.  The  recession  resulted  in  relatively  low  demand  for  moterials  that 
led  to  lower  prices,  while  relatively  high  unemployment  rates  moderated  wage  increases. 

Interest  Rates  Continue  To  Slide 

Interest  rates  continued  to  decline  in  the  last  quarter  of  1991.  Particularly,  short-terni  interest 
rates  reached  lows  comparable  to  those  of  nearly  two  decades  ago,  and  the  bank  prime  rate 
fell  to  7.5  percent.  Longer  term  rates  also  fell,  although  not  as  much  as  short-term  rates. 

Yields  on  10-year  Treasury  notes  fell  below  7.4  percent,  their  lowest  level  since  1973. 

Mortgage  interest  rates  declined  as  well,  falling  to  a 5-year  low  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Outlook:  kower  Interest  Rates  Spur  Recovery 

Most  forecasters  expect  the  recovery  will  gain  strength  in  1992  as  declining  interest  rates  in 
1991  begin  to  affect  production  and  employment.  Declines  in  interest  rates  usually  lead  to 
increases  in  employment  and  production  about  6 months  to  a year  after  rates  decline.  A 
survey  conducted  by  the  National  Association  of  Business  Economists  (NABE)  in  October 
reported  that  growth  was  expected  to  be  modest  for  the  next  6 months,  but  would  accelerate  :n 
the  second  half  of  1992.  For  1992  as  a whole,  real  GNP  is  expected  to  grow  by  2.4  percent 
according  to  the  NABE  panel,  after  falling  by  about  0.5  percent  in  1991.  Housing  starts, 
traditionally  very  sensitive  to  interest  rate  movements,  are  projected  to  increase  by  20  percent 
in  1992,  providing  a substantial  boost  to  real  GNP.  As  overall  production  increases,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  expected  to  fall.  The  NABE  panel  predicts  a 6. 5-percent  rate  for  1992, 
down  slightly  from  6.7  percent  in  1991. 

While  fourth  quarter  statistics  suggest  the  recovery  from  the  1990-91  recession  has  stalled, 
lower  inflation  and  lower  interest  rates  are  expected  to  provide  rhe  foundatton  for  a resumption 
of  recovery  in  1992.  Even  so,  most  forecasters  are  predicting  the  recovery  will  be  relatively 
slow  by  historical  standards.  (Analysis  reflects  data  as  of  December  1,  1991.  Jennifer  L. 
Beattie  and  R.  M.  Monaco.  (202)  219-0782] 
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National  Economic  Conditions 
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National  Economy  unKS  to  Rurai  Areas 


Rural  employment  Is 
well  represented  In  the 
occupations  expected 
to  grow  over  the  next 
15  years,  but  rural 
employment  is  current- 
ly more  concentrated  in 
industries  and  occupa- 
tions expected  to  de- 
ciine  or  grow  slowly. 


Employment  Mix  Will  Change  by  2005 

What  will  employment  look  like  in  2005?  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  has  recently 
released  its  projections  of  employment  from  1990  to  2005  in  the  November  1991  Monthly 
Latx)r  Review.  However,  the  BLS  projections  do  not  specifically  address  rural  employment 
trends.  Using  the  current  structure  of  ruraUurban  employment  and  the  BLS  projections 
suggests  that  employnrtent  will  continue  to  decline  in  industries  that  are  concentrated  in  rural 
areas. 

BLS  Long-Term  Projections 

The  prospects  for  employment  by  industry  and  for  specific  occupations  depend  primarily  on 
major  economic  developments.  Because  projections  of  these  developments  are  relatively 
uncertain,  BLS  considers  three  scenarios:  low  growth,  moderate  growth,  and  high  growth. 
Several  features  are  common  to  all  scenarios.  Total  labor  force  growth  is  projected  to  slow  due 
to  a slower  growing  population,  a rapidly  growing  older  population,  and  smaller  increases  in 
labor  force  participation  rates,  particularly  for  younger  women.  Unless  offset  by  productivity 
gains,  slower  overall  labor  force  growth  leads  to  slower  real  GNP  growth.  As  a result,  BLS 
economic  growth  rates  are  relatively  low:  the  average  rate  of  real  GNP  growth  in  the  high- 
growth  scenario  only  equals  the  rate  of  the  last  15  years. 

Not  all  sectors  will  be  equally  affected  by  relatively  slower  national  economic  growth.  Relatively 
strong  demand  for  U.S.  exports,  a smaller  Federal  deficit,  and  changes  in  consumer  buying 
patterns  due  to  the  aging  population  are  among  the  factors  that  will  determine  which  industries 
are  likely  to  grow  more  quickly  than  others.  For  example,  the  aging  of  the  baby  boom 
population  is  expected  to  shift  consumption  expenditures  away  from  housing  and  new  car  sales 
toward  services  and,  in  particular,  toward  medical  services. 

Projected  Industry  Changes 

Employment  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing  is  projected  to  decline  during  1990-2005 
under  the  moderate-growth  scenario.  The  employment  change  ranges  from  -9.4  (low  growth) 
to  -2.9  percent  (high  growth)  for  agriculture,  -15.9  to  -3.0  percent  for  mining,  and  -12.5  to  0.4 
percent  for  manufacturing.  By  comparison,  the  number  of  agriculture  arxi  mining  jobs  declined 
during  1975-90,  each  by  about  5 percent,  but  the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  rose  slightly. 
Rural  areas  had  a larger  share  of  workers  in  these  industries  than  urban  areas  in  1989. 

Among  the  projected  high-growth  industries,  rural  areas  had  about  the  same  proportion 
employed  in  retail  trade  as  urban  areas  in  1 989,  but  lower  proportions  in  finance  and  services. 
The  services  industry  is  expected  to  grow  the  most,  with  projected  national  employment  growth 
of  31.3  to  49.0  percent.  Services  also  grew  the  most  from  1975  to  1990, 102.4  percent. 

Although  looking  at  the  industry  mix  alone  is  useful,  looking  at  both  the  industry  mix  and  the 
occupational  mix  yields  a more  complete  picture  of  how  rural  economies  may  be  affected  by 
national  employment  trends. 

Projected  Occupation  Changes 

Despite  declines  in  some  industries,  employment  in  ail  the  major  occupational  groups  is 
expecled  to  increase  under  the  moderate-growth  scenario.  BLS  projects  that  three  of  the  four 
fastest  growing  occupational  groups  will  be  those  requiring  relatively  high  levels  of  education  or 
training:  executive,  administrative,  and  managerial;  professional  specialty;  and  technicians  and 
related  support.  Rural  areas  currently  have  proportionally  fewer  of  these  workers  than  urban 
areas  do.  In  addition,  rural  areas  currently  have  a larger  share  of  workers  employed  in 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing,  and  precision  production,  craft,  and  repair.  Growth  in  these 
occupational  groups  is  expected  to  be  substantially  less  than  the  overall  growth  rate. 

How  can  projected  employment  in  the  agriculture  industry  be  declining  while  projected 
employment  in  the  agricultural  occupational  group  is  increasing?  The  BLS  projection  of  an 
increase  in  those  employed  in  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  related  occupations  is  consis- 
tent with  its  projection  of  a decline  in  employment  in  the  agriculture  industry.  BLS  sees  decline 
in  farming  occupations  and  growth  in  no^arm  agricultural  service  occupations,  such  as 
gardeners  and  groundskeepers  who  may  be  employed  in  other  Industries. 

When  we  look  at  specific  occupations,  rural  areas  are  well  represented  in  the  largest  growth 
occupations.  About  9 percent  of  both  rural  and  urban  employment  is  in  the  five  occupations 
expected  to  add  the  most  jobs.  But  rural  areas  have  twice  the  proportion  of  employment  in 
occupations  expected  to  sustain  the  largest  decreases.  The  five  occupations  expected  to  lose 
the  most  jobs  make  up  7.6  percent  of  rural  versus  3.5  percent  of  urban  employment. 
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National  Economy  Links  to  Rural  Areas 


Prospects  for  Rural  Employment  Growth 

Over  the  last  15  years,  employment  in  rural  areas  has  decreased  as  a share  of  total  U.S. 
employment.  Although  a largo  share  of  rural  employment  is  now  in  occupations  expected  to 
grow  the  most  over  the  next  15  years,  employment  in  industries  and  occupational  groups  with 
projected  declines  or  slow  growth  are  concentrated  in  rural  areas.  This  suggests  that  rural 
employment  will  continue  to  be  a shrinking  share  of  the  national  labor  force.  {Karon  S. 
Hamrick.  20P/219-0782} 


Employment  distribution  and  change  by  industry 

Agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing  employment  expected  to  ehrink  by  2005... 


1989  employment 
distribution 

1975-90 

1 990-2005  projected 
change,  moderate- 

Industry 

Nonmetro  Metro 

actual  change 

growth  scenario 

Agriculture 

S.3 

1.9 

Percent 

-5.3 

-6.0 

Mining 

1.6 

.5 

-5.4 

-6.0 

Construction 

5.3 

5.3 

45.7 

18.0 

Manufacturing 

17.5 

14.0 

4.3 

-3.1 

Transportation, 
communications,  and  utilities 

4.1 

4.8 

28.3 

14.8 

Wholesale  trade 

3.3 

5.3 

40.1 

16.2 

Retail  trade 

16.4 

16.6 

55.8 

26.0 

Finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate 

4.9 

8.2 

61.8 

20.6 

Sen/ices 

20.9 

28.5 

102.4 

41.6 

Government 

16.7 

14.9 

24.8 

17.4 

Total  employment 

100.0 

100.0 

39.8 

20.1 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  data  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projections. 

Employment  distribution  and  change  by  occupational  group 


.„but  employment  in  all  occupational  groups  expected  to  grow 

Occupational  group 

1990  employment 
distribution 
Nonmetro  Metro 

1975-90 
actual  change 

1990-2005  projected 
change,  moderate- 
growth  scenario 

Executive,  administrative,  and  managerial  8.7 

13.4 

Percent 

83.1 

27.4  . 

Professional  specialty 

10.6 

14.2 

59.9 

32.3 

Technicians  and  related  support 

2.5 

3.5 

75.7 

36.9 

Marketing  and  sales 

10.3 

12.6 

55.1 

24.1 

Administrative  support  occupations, 
including  clerical 

12.6 

16.7 

33.9 

13.1 

Son/ica  occupations 

14.4 

13.2 

36.1 

29.2 

/Vgricuitural,  forestry,  fishing, 
and  related  occupations 

7.3 

1.7 

-9.8 

4.5 

Precision  production,  craft,  and  repair 

13.1 

11.1 

28.9 

12.6 

Operators,  fabricators,  and  laborers 

20.5 

13.6 

6.7 

4.2 

Total  employment 

100.0 

100.0 

37.4 

20.1 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey  data  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projections. 


Occupations  with  the  largest  Job  growth  or  decline,  1990-2005 

Farmers  proleetsd  to  toss  the  most  Jobs  of  ell  occupations 

Occupations  with  tha  largest 

Occupations  with  tha  largaat 

proj^ad  Job  growth 

projactad  Job  loaaaa 

Retail  salespersons 

Farmers 

Registered  nurses 

Bookkeeping,  accounting,  and  audKing  clerks 

Cashiers 

Child  care  workers  in  private  households 

General  office  clerks 

Sewing  machine  operators  who  sew  garments 

Light  and  heavy  truck  drivers 

Electrical  and  electronic  assemblers 
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Rural  Employment  Falls 


Rural  employment 
declined  between  the 
first  three  quarters  of 
1990  and  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1991. 
Employment  declines 
hit  rurai  areas  in  aii 
regions  of  the  country; 
however.  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  had  the 
largest  percentage 
declines. 


Rural  employment  remains  below  its  prerecession  level.  Third-quarter  seasonally  adjusted 
employment  data  show  no  signs  of  a turnaround  in  rural  job  growth,  consistent  with  the 
stalled  national  recovery. 

Rural  employment  declined  1 .4  percent  between  the  first  three  quarters  of  1 990  and  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1 991 , according  to  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  This  decline  was 
the  steepest  since  the  1980-82  recessions.  Employment  also  declined  in  urban  areas  by  0.9 
percent  in  the  same  period. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  county-level  data  also  show  both  rural  and  urban  employment 
slipping  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1991.  Rural  employment  was  down  0.3  percent  and  urban 
jobs  declined  by  1.0  percent.  These  estimates  are  unlike  CPS  estimates,  which  show  rural 
areas  with  a steeper  decline  than  urban  areas.  CPS  rural  estimates  are  generally  more  reliable 
than  BLS  numbers  because  they  are  based  on  a nationally  representative  sample  of  rural 
workers.  BLS  estimates  are  based  on  more  indirect  evidence  from  a survey  of  businesses,  but 
they  have  the  advantage  of  providing  geographic  detail  not  available  in  the  CPS  data. 

All  Regions  Show  Employment  Downturn 

Declines  in  rural  employment  growth  have  affected  all  regions  of  the  country,  according  to  BLS 
data.  Between  the  first  thr»e  quarters  of  1990  and  the  same  period  in  1991,  rural  areas  in  the 
Northeast  had  the  largest  decline  in  employment,  down  2.3  percent.  Downturns  in  banking, 
finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  and  defense-related  industries  have  struck  hard  in  the  Northeast 
and  Middle  Atlantic  States  Employment  in  the  rural  Midwest,  South,  and  West  remained 
basically  unchanged,  with  near  zero  growth  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1991. 

Although  no  particular  region  showed  signs  of  notable  job  growth,  rural  employment  did  pick  up 
in  several  States  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1991.  In  the  South,  Texas  and  Virginia  had 
higher  rural  employment  grovlh  than  in  the  same  period  in  1 990.  In  the  West,  rural  employ- 
ment increased  in  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Hawaii. 

Employment  Declined  Most  in  Manufacturing-Dependent  Counties 

Rural  manufacturing-,  mining-,  and  government-dependent  counties  aii  had  declines  in 
employment  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1991.  Employment  in  farming-dependent  counties 
was  unchanged.  The  largest  decline  was  in  rural  manufacturing  counties,  down  1 percent. 
Manufacturing  is  usually  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  an  economic  downturn  as  suppliers  facing 
reduced  demand  lay  off  workers.  Employment  in  government-dependent  counties  dropped  by 
0.7  percent  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1991.  This  change  may  reflect  cutbacks  in  State  and 
local  governments  in  response  to  budget  shortfalls  induced  by  the  recession. 

Rural  counties  with  high  percentages  of  Native  Americans  and  Blacks  had  greater  employment 
losses  than  the  rural  average  of  -0.3  percent  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1991.  Employment  in 
Native  American  counties  declined  by  1.5  percent,  employment  in  Black  counties  declined  by 
0.8  percent,  but  employment  in  Hispanic  counties  grew  slightly  [Timothy  S.  Parker.  202/219- 
0541] 
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Employment 


Employment  change,  1987  through  the  first  three  quarters  of  1991 
Nonmetro  and  metro  employment  down  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1991,  according  to 
both  CPS  and  BLS  data 

Data  source  1st  3 quarters  1990- 

and  area 1987-88  1988-89  1989-90  1st  3 quarters  1991 

Percentage  change 


Current  Population  Survey: 


United  States 

2.2 

2.1 

0.5 

-1.0 

Nonmetro 

2.3 

3.7 

.2 

-1.4 

Metro 

2,2 

1 6 

.6 

-.9 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

United  States 

2.3 

2.0 

.5 

-.9 

Nonmetro 

2.4 

2.2 

.8 

-.3 

Metro 

2.3 

2.0 

.4 

-1.0 

Sources:  Current  Population  Survey  . 'd  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  county  data. 


Nonmetro  employment  change  by  county  type 

Manufacturing-  and  government-dependent  counties  had  lower  employment  in  the  fPst 
three  quarters  of  1991 

Percentage  change 

2 5 : 

^ First  three  quarters: 

2 - * 1989-90  ;3 1990-91 


1 e 


Farming  Mining  Manufacturing  Government  Retirement 

Source:  Bureau  at  Labor  Statistics. 


Nonmetro  employment  change,  first  three  quarters,  1990-91 

Downturn  affects  all  regions 
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unemploymem 


Rural  unemployment 
was  unchanged  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1991. 
Between  mid- 1990  and 
the  second  quarter  of 
1991,  unemployment 
had  risen  in  all  regions 
of  the  country,  'vith 
particularly  larg : n- 
creases  in  the  Nonn- 
east,  California,  and 
the  Carolinas.  The 
recession  also  raised 
already  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  mining 
and  minority  counties. 


Rural  Unemployment  Remains  High 

Rural  unemployment  remains  at  the  recessionary  level  reached  earlier  in  1991.  The  fact 
that  unemployment  has  not  fallen  suggests  that  the  job  picture  has  yet  to  improve  for  rural 
workers,  consistent  with  other  evidence  that  the  economic  recovery  has  stalled.  It  is  too  soon 
to  know  if  the  recession  will  recede  more  slowly  in  rural  than  in  urban  labor  markets,  as  was 
true  following  the  1981-82  recession. 

The  rural  unemployment  rate  in  the  third  quarter  of  1 991  was  7 percent,  according  to  seasonal- 
ly adjusted  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  This  level  was  essentially  unchanged  from 
the  7.1 -percent  unemployment  of  the  previous  quarter.  Prelimina^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BLS)  data  also  suggest  that  jobs  continue  to  be  scarce  in  many  rural  areas.  Rural  unemploy- 
ment stood  at  7.6  percent  in  the  third  quarter,  essentially  unchanged  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  according  to  seasonally  adjusted  BLS  data.  By  comparison,  the  national  rate  was  6.8 
percent  in  the  third  quarter. 

Official  unemployment  rates  may  understate  the  full  extent  of  employment  difficulties,  because 
they  omit  individuals  who  want  a job  but  have  given  up  looking  for  work  (discouraged  workers) 
and  those  forced  to  accept  part-time  work.  The  third-quarter  adjusted  unemployment  rate 
(includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  those  who  work  part-time  but  want  to  work  full-time) 
was  1 1 percent  in  rural  areas,  the  same  as  the  second-quarter  level.  The  small  estimated 
reduction  in  official  unemployment  between  the  second  and  third  quarters  was  accompanied  by 
a similar  increase  in  the  number  of  discouraged  workers,  rather  than  an  incre^e  in  rural 
employment.  This  development  suggests  that  job  openings  remained  scarce  in  rural  areas. 

Urban  unemployment  was  also  essentially  unchanged  between  the  second  and  third  quarters, 
according  to  seasonally  adjusted  CPS  data.  The  official  unemployment  rate  was  6.7  percent  in 
the  third  quarter  and  the  adjusted  unemployment  rate  was  9.6  percent.  As  has  been  true  since 
1 980,  rural  unemployment  rates  exceeded  urban  rates. 

Unemployment  Higher  in  Some  Areas 

The  recessionary  increase  in  unemployment  affected  counties  in  all  regions  of  the  country,  as 
measured  by  change  in  average  unemployment  between  the  first  three  quarters  of  1990  and 
the  same  period  in  1991.  Despite  the  breadth  of  the  economic  downturn,  there  were  important 
regional  differences  in  the  size  of  the  rise  in  unemployment.  There  was  also  much  variation 
among  rural  counties  within  each  region. 

The  largest  increase  in  unemployment  occurred  in  the  rural  Northeast  where  unemployment 
jumped  from  5.9  percent  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1990  to  8.2  percent  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1991.  Declines  in  defense-related  industries,  construction,  and  finance  have  hit  the 
Northeast  particularly  hard.  Large  increases  in  unemployment  were  also  registered  in  rural 
California,  which  has  also  lost  defense-related  jobs  and  is  experiencing  a severe  drought,  and 
in  rural  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  where  many  manufacturing  workers  were  laid  off. 

The  smallest  increase  in  unemployment  occurred  in  the  Midwest,  birt  rural  unemployment  still 
grew  from  6.1  to  7 percent.  The  relative  stability  of  the  farm  sector  in  the  current  economic 
downturn  is  one  reason  that  fewer  midwestern  workers  have  become  unemployed.  At  least 
through  the  third  quarter  of  1991,  midwestern  manufacturing  has  also  shown  considerable 
resilience,  probably  due  in  part  to  improved  export  sales. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  mining-dependent  rural  counties  was  9.1  percent  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1991.  compared  with  7.7  percent  for  all  rural  counties.  Mining-related  unemploy- 
ment  contributed  to  the  11.2-percent  unemployment  rate  in  rural  West  Virginia.  Only  California, 
at  11.7  percent,  had  higher  rural  unemployment. 

Rural  counties  with  large  minority  populations  continue  to  experience  above-average  unemploy- 
ment rates.  Counties  in  which  Hispanics  made  up  at  least  25  percent  of  the  population  had 
10.2-percent  unemployment.  Counties  with  large  Native  American  populations  had  9.4-percent 
unemployment,  and  counties  with  large  Black  populations  had  0.4-percent  unemployment.  [A 
map  showing  the  location  of  minority  counties  can  be  found  in  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends, 
Vol.  2,  No.  2.  Summer  1991.  page  3.] 

High  Unemployment  May  Persist  for  Some  Time 

Recessionary  increases  in  unemployment  often  persist  for  some  time  after  business  conditions 
begin  to  improve.  One  reason  for  this  lag  is  that  many  businesses  meet  an  initial  recovery  in 
sales  by  liquidating  existing  inventories  or  by  increasing  the  hours  worked  by  current 
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employeos,  rather  than  by  hiring  now  workers.  Delays  in  hiring  are  espedally  likely  when 
employers  believe  that  sales  Increases  may  be  temporary.  Widely  publicized  concerns  that  the 
current  recovery  is  weak  could  be  partly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  hiring  has  lagged  and  un- 
employment rates  have  yet  to  begin  falling.  [Paui  Swaim,  202/219’0SS2] 


Quarterly  unemployment  rate 

Nonmet:o  unemployment  higher  than  metro,  but  less  so  than  during  the  1980*s 
Percentage  unemployed,  seasonally  adjusted 


^ Includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 

Nonmetro  unemployment,  first  three  quarters  of  1991 

Unemployment  generally  lower  In  the  Plains 
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Dat0  SourC0S  Itearotoonpmic  condition*:  Th*  economic  Indicator*  used  to  monitor  macrownomic 

chanQes  in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation » 
including  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes,  and  employment  and  unemployment  data 
are  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National 
income  and  product  account  information  on  capital  investment,  gross  national  product,  and  net 
exports  is  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Information  refating  to  monetary  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign 
exchange  rates,  and  data  on  industrial  production  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Governors. 

Employment  and  unemployment:  Data  on  nonmetro  employment  and  unemployment  come 
from  three  sources.  The  monthly  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  provides  detailed  information  on  the  labor 
force,  employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  metro  and  nonmetro 
population.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a national  sample  of  about  58,000  households 
that  are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
Labor  force  information  is  based  on  respondents'  activity  during  1 week  each  month. 

BLS  county-level  employment  data  are  taken  from  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State 
surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  which  are  then  benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS. 
Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  levels,  annual  average  BLS  and  CPS  estimates  are  the  same. 
The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemploy- 
ment for  individual  counties. 

BEA  employment  data,  unlike  the  household  data  collected  by  the  CPS  and  BLS,  provide 
establishment  data  on  the  number  of  jobs  rather  than  the  number  of  workers.  The  BEA  data 
are  taken  primarily  from  administrative  reports  f«ad  by  employers  covered  under  unemployment 
insurance  laws  and  from  information  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Thus,  jobs  are  counted  at  the  place  of  work  and  are  based  on  a virtual 
universal  count  rather  than  a sample.  The  BEA  data  provide  detailed  information  on  the 
number  of  jobs  and  earnings  by  industry  and  sources  and  amounts  of  income  at  the  county 
level.  A shortcoming  of  the  BEA  data  is  the  2-year  lag  between  when  they  are  collected  and 
when  they  are  available  for  analysis. 

Each  of  these  data  sets  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  CPS  furnishes  detailed 
employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions  of  the 
Nation.  The  BEA  provides  estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs  and  earnings  by  industry  for 
individual  county  areas.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  employment  data  than  CPS,  but  offers  very 
current  employment  and  unemployment  information  at  the  county  level.  While  these  data 
sources  are  likely  to  provide  different  estimates  of  employment  conditions  at  any  point  in  time, 
they  generally  indicate  similar  trends. 


Definitions  Throughout  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends,  we  use  "rural"  and  "nonmetro"  interchangeably. 

The  same  holds  for  "urban"  and  "metro."  However,  in  tables  we  use  "nonmetro"  and  "metro," 
the  original  and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part  time  but  want  full-time 
work  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Civilian  labor  force:  Noninstitutional  civilians  aged  16  or  older  who  are  either  employed  or 
unemployed.  Individuals  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark 
period. 

County  typo  classification:  A recently  updated  IJSDA  classification  of  nonmetro  counties  by 
principal  economic  activity  or  demographic  base.  The  categories  used  in  this  issue  are  as 
follows: 

Farming-dependent*-^ounties  where  farming  accounted  for  a weighted  annual  average  of  20 
percent  or  more  of  total  labor  and  proprietor  income  (TLPI)  in  1981,  1982,  1984.  1985,  and 
1986. 

Manufacturing -dependent — counties  where  manufacturing  contributed  30  percent  of  more  of 
TLPI  in  1986. 

Mining-dependent — counties  where  mining  contributed  20  percent  or  more  to  TLPI  in  1986. 
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Govemment*depondent— counties  where  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  contributed  25 
percent  or  more  to  TLPI  in  1986. 

Retirement-destination— counties  where  the  net  inmigration  rates  of  people  aged  60  and  over 
were  15  percent  or  more  of  the  expected  1980  population  aged  60  and  over  for  the  pe  lod 
1970-80. 

For  further  information,  see  Thomas  F.  Hady  and  Peggy  J.  Ross,  An  Update:  Tha  Diverse 
Social  end  Economic  Structure  of  Nonmetro  America,  AGES  9036,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  June  1990. 

Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal 
Reserve  publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  U.S.  dollar  based  on 
the  rates  of  the  10  major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Gross  national  product  (GNP):  The  dollar  amount  of  final  goods  and  senrices  produced  by 
the  United  States.  GNP  is  the  sum  of  consumer  spending.  Federal  Government  purchases  of 
goods  and  services,  business  investment,  and  exports  less  the  amount  of  imports.  This 
statistic  is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  following  the  initial  release. 
Nominal  GNP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prices.  Real  GNP  measures  final 
goods  and  services  in  1982  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

inflation  rate:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are 
reported  on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The 
two  major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian 
non  institutional  population  16  and  c'  'er. 

Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA's),  as  defined  by  the  Office  Management 
and  Budget,  include  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area 
population  of  at  least  100,000.  Addition jI  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they 
are  economically  and  socially  integrated  with  the  core  county.  Metro  areas  are  divided  into 
central  cities  and  areas  outside  central  cities  (suburbs).  Throughout  this  publication,  "urban” 
and  "metro"  have  been  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  within  MSA’s. 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication,  "rural” 
and  "nonmetro"  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of  MSA's. 

Nonmetro  county  rural-urban  continuum  classification:  A classification  that  distinguishes 
among  nonmetro  counties  by  degree  of  urbanization  and  proximity  to  metro  areas.  The 
categories  are  as  follows: 

Urban  adjacent — aggregate  urban  population  (people  living  in  places  of  2,500  or  more 
population)  of  20,000  or  more,  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Urban  nonadjacent — urban  population  of  20,000  or  more,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Less  urban  adjacent — urban  population  of  2,500  to  19,999,  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Less  urban  nonadjacent — urban  population  of  2,500  to  19,999,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 
Rural  adjacent — completely  rural  (county  contains  no  place  of  2,500  or  more  population), 
adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Rural  nonadjacent— completely  rural,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

This  nonmetro  classification  is  part  of  a larger  classification  that  also  groups  metro  areas  by 
size.  For  further  information,  see  Margaret  A.  Butler,  RurahUrban  Continuum  Codes  for 
Metro  and  Nonmetro  Counties,  AGES  9028,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic 
Research  Service,  April  1 990. 

Nonmetro  minority  counties:  A classification  of  nonmetro  counties  by  race  and  ethnicity. 
Minority  counties  are  nonmetro  counties  in  which  25  percent  or  more  of  the  total  population  in 
1990  belonged  to  a single  minority  group — Black,  Hispanic,  or  Native  American.  The  groups 
are  as  follows: 

Black — ^332  nonmetro  counties  in  which  63.1  percent  of  all  nonmetro  Blacks  lived  in  1990. 
Hispanic — 123  nonmetro  counties  in  which  51.1  percent  of  all  nonmetro  Hispanics  lived  in  1990. 
Native  American — 44  nonmetro  counties  in  which  41 .3  percent  of  all  nonmetro  Native  Ameri- 
cans (American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts)  lived  in  1990. 

Producer  Pries  Index:  A measure  of  the  average  price  received  by  producers  of  finished 
goods  at  the  wholesale  level  during  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  16  years  and  older  as  a percentage 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  16  years  and  older. 

1% 
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Appendix  table  i—Nonmetro  employment;  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 

' Adjusted 

Unemployment  unemployment 
Unemployment rate rate]__ 


Year/quarter 


Labor  force 


Labor  force 
participation 


Employment 


Thousands 


Percent 


-Thousands- 


-Percenr- 


1991: 

3rd 

2nd 

1st 


26.364 

26,529 

26.049 


62.9 
63.1 

61.9 


24.683 

24.673 

23.898 


1.681 

1.856 

2.151 


6.4 

7.0 

8.3 


10.3 
10.7 

12.3 


1990: 

4th 

3rd 

2nd 

1st 


26.361 

26.607 

26.417 

25.893 


62.6 

63.2 

63.2 

62.2 


24,776 

25.158 

24.934 

24.196 


1.585 

1,450 

1,483 

1,697 


6.0 

5.4 

5.6 

6.6 


9.7 

8.8 

8.9 

10.0 


1989: 

4th 

3rd 

2nd 

1st 


26.168 

26.783 

26.389 

25.441 


62.8 

64.1 
63.5 

62.2 


24,778 

25.323 

24.919 

23.807 


1.390 

1,459 

1.470 

1.634 


5.3 

5.4 
5.6 

6.4 


8.6 

8.7 

8.9 

10.2 


4th 

25.510 

62.8 

24,042 

1,469 

3rd 

25,793 

63.2 

24,294 

1,499 

2nd 

25, SI  3 

62.4 

23,978 

1,535 

1st 

24,819 

61.2 

22,996 

1,823 

1987: 

1,638 

4th 

25,087 

62.3 

23,449 

3rd 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

1,643 

2nd 

25,186 

62.2 

23,437 

1,749 

1st 

24,856 

61.0 

22,688 

2,167 

1990 

26,319 

62.8 

24,766 

1,554 

1989 

26,209 

63.2 

24,718 

1,491 

1988 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

1,582 

1987 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

1,799 

1986 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

2, '80 

1985 

24,781 

61.2 

22,700 

2,081 

1984 

34,725 

62.1 

31,930 

2,796 

1983 

34,156 

61.8 

30,696 

3,460 

1982 

33,740 

61.7 

30,335 

3,405 

1981 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

2,603 

1980 

32,512 

61.7 

30,150 

2,362 

1979 

31,716 

61.5 

29,916 

1,800 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on 
for  the  large  drop  in  the  nonmetro  labor  force  between  1984  and  1985. 

'Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  i 
Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Cunent  Population  Survey. 

5.8 

5.8 

6.0 

7.3 


6.5 

6.5 

6.9 

8.7 

5.9 

5.7 

6.2 

7.2 

8.3 

8.4 

8.1 

10.1 

10.1 

7.9 
7.3 
5.7 


9.4 

9.6 

9.8 

11.6 


10.6 

10.5 

10.9 

13.1 

9.4 
9.1 

10.1 
11.3 
12.8 
13.0 

12.2 

14.9 
14.9 
11.5 
10.7 

8.5 
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Appendix  table  2— Metro  employment: 

Quarterly  and  annual  averages 

Adjusted 

Labor  force 

Unemployment 

unemployment 

Year/quarter 

Labor  force 

participation 

Employment 

Unemployment 

rate 

rate' 

Percent 



/ nousanos 

1991: 

3rd 

99,912 

67.5 

93,299 

6,613 

6.6 

9.7 

2nd 

99,017 

67.1 

92,522 

6,496 

6.6 

9.4 

1st 

97,984 

66.6 

91,362 

6,622 

6.8 

9.7 

1990: 

4th 

98,463 

67.2 

92,956 

5,507 

5.6 

8.2 

3rd 

99,290 

67.9 

93,872 

5,417 

5.5 

8.0 

2nd 

98,504 

67.4 

93,480 

5,024 

5.1 

7.4 

1st 

97,615 

67.0 

92,283 

5,332 

5.5 

7.8 

1989: 

4th 

98,191 

67.5 

93,242 

4,949 

5.0 

7.3 

3rd 

98,373 

67.9 

93,366 

5,007 

5.1 

7.5 

2nd 

97,391 

67.4 

92,449 

4,942 

5.1 

7.5 

1st 

96,633 

66.7 

91,411 

5,223 

5.4 

7.9 

1988: 

4th 

96,886 

67.0 

92,139 

4,748 

4.9 

7.4 

3rd 

97,249 

67.5 

92,132 

5,117 

5.3 

8.0 

2nd 

95,843 

6b.8 

90,801 

5,042 

5.3 

7.8 

1st 

95,061 

66.3 

89,492 

5,569 

5.9 

8.6 

1987: 

4th 

95,433 

66.6 

90,347 

5,086 

5.3 

7.9 

3rd 

95,924 

67.2 

90,434 

5,490 

5.7 

8.6 

2nd 

94.546 

66.6 

88,869 

5,677 

6.0 

8.7 

1st 

93,152 

65.9 

86,904 

6,249 

6.7 

9.6 

1990 

98,468 

67.4 

93,148 

5,320 

5.4 

7.9 

1989 

97,660 

67.4 

92,624 

5,036 

5.2 

7.5 

1988 

96,260 

66.9 

91,141 

5,119 

5.3 

7.9 

1987 

94,764 

66.6 

89,138 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

1986 

92,665 

66.2 

86,508 

6,157 

6.6 

9.5 

1985 

90,684 

65.9 

84,453 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

1984 

78,819 

65.4 

73,076 

5,743 

7.3 

10.4 

1983 

77,394 

65.1 

70,137 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

1982 

76,465 

65.1 

69,192 

7,273 

9.5 

13.1 

1981 

73,301 

64.9 

67,825 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

1980 

72,207 

64.8 

67,120 

5,087 

7.0 

9.5 

1979 

71,192 

64.7 

67,029 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985.  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census. 
^Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  3— Average  unemploviwent  rate«  fpt*  nonmetro  county  groups 

— ' Awaraqa  ovar  fijst  throe  ouartttrs  ot  each  yaar 

— 1M9  1 990  199L 


U.S.  total 
Metro 
Nonmetro 

Region; 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

West 

County  typo: 
Farming 
Manufacturing 
Mining 
Government 
Retirement 


Percent 

5.4 

5.5 

6.8 

5.1 

5.2 

6.5 

6.7 

6.5 

7.7 

5.3 

5.9 

8.2 

6.0 

6.1 

7.0 

7.1 

6.6 

8.1 

7.9 

7.1 

8.0 

6.7 

6.2 

7.0 

6.5 

6.6 

8.1 

9.0 

7.8 

9.3 

6.8 

6.5 

7.7 

6.8 

6.7 

7.9 

Urban-rurai  continuum: 


Adjacent — 

Urban 

6.1 

5.2 

Less  urban 

6.7 

6.6 

8.0 

Rural 

6.8 

6.6 

8.0 

Nonadjacont— 

Urban 

7.0 

6.4 

r.o 

Less  urban 

6.8 

6.6 

7.6 

Rural 

6.7 

6.5 

7.7 

Minority  counties: 

Black 

7.5 

6.9 

6.4 

Hispanic 

10.5 

9.4 

10.2 

Native  American 

9.1 

8.7 

9.4 

Source;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  4— Average  empicyment  change  for  nonmetro  county  groups 


Average  change 

over  first  three  quarters  of  each  year 

Item 

1988*89 

1989*90 

1990-91 

U.S.  total 

2.2 

Percent 

0.7 

*0.9 

Metro 

2.1 

.6 

*1.0 

Nonmetro 

2.4 

.9 

-.3 

Region: 

Northeast 

2.0 

1.1 

-2.3 

Midwest 

2.2 

.2 

.1 

South 

2.3 

1.1 

-.2 

West 

3.7 

1.5 

-.1 

County  type: 

Farming 

1.3 

.1 

0 

Manufacturing 

2.3 

.4 

-1.0 

Mining 

1.6 

2.0 

-.1 

Government 

3.0 

1.3 

-.7 

Retirement 

2.8 

1.6 

.3 

Urban^rural  continuum: 
Ad':;oent — 

Urban 

2.7 

.7 

-.7 

Less  urban 

2.6 

.4 

-.3 

Rural 

2.6 

.4 

.1 

Nonadjacent — 

Urban 

2.8 

1.4 

*.3 

Less  urban 

2.1 

1.0 

-.3 

Rural 

1.3 

1.6 

*.2 

Minority  counties: 

Black 

2.9 

.5 

-.8 

Hispanic 

2.7 

.3 

.2 

Native  American 

3.2 

.6 

-1.5 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  S— Nonmetro  employment  and  unemptoyment  by  State 


Averages  over  first  thr—  quarters  of  esch  year 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Emplovmont  change 

Unemployment 

rate 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1990 

1991 

-1.5 

0.2 

Percent 

8.1 

8.7 

.2 

-1.3 

8.5 

9.1 

2.5 

-.8 

9.9 

9.1 

.6 

-1.6 

7.6 

8.2 

-2.3 

-1.2 

9.1 

11.7 

6.6 

1.3 

5.9 

6.3 

.8 

-.6 

6.0 

7.1 

-.4 

-.9 

5.2 

7.0 

4.1 

3.7 

7.0 

8.0 

.3 

-2.2 

6.0 

6.6 

4.9 

5.5 

3.5 

3.6 

.5 

.8 

6.6 

7.0 

-.8 

.1 

7.9 

8.4 

-2.7 

-2.4 

6.3 

7.3 

-1.6 

-.6 

4.4 

5.1 

.6 

.2 

4.2 

4.7 

2.8 

0 

7.2 

8.8 

1.4 

1.7 

7.7 

9.1 

3.4 

-1.7 

5.2 

8.2 

.7 

-1.6 

6.0 

7.4 

-1.1 

-4.4 

6.3 

10.1 

1.3 

-1.3 

9.0 

10.9 

4.1 

4.5 

5.9 

6.1 

2.2 

-.7 

8.3 

9.9 

1.2 

1.2 

6.6 

7.5 

.2 

-2.0 

5.7 

7.3 

3.9 

2.3 

2.3 

2.6 

-.4 

1.2 

5.1 

5.4 

3.6 

-.4 

5.0 

6.7 

1.7 

.7 

7.2 

8.4 

1.8 

-2.7 

5.5 

7.8 

-.3 

-1.5 

4.7 

7.1 

-3.1 

-3.2 

4.9 

4.9 

-.1 

-.9 

7.3 

8.5 

2.6 

-1.7 

6.0 

7.4 

.8 

-.2 

7.2 

7.7 

.2 

-2.2 

7.0 

9.1 

-7.5 

-2.7 

6.1 

7.9 

1.4 

-1.9 

5.9 

8.1 

0 

-.1 

4.0 

3.8 

3.1 

-1.5 

6.8 

8.8 

-.4 

1.5 

6.3 

6.6 

.2 

1.5 

5.6 

6.0 

-.2 

1.4 

3.8 

1.6 

.3 

4.7 


-3.2 

2.9 

-1.5 

-.9 

.3 

-.7 


5.0 

6.1 

7.0 

9.2 

5.3 

5.1 


7.5 

8.3 
8.7 

11.2 

6.3 
5.2 


Note:  There  are  no  nonmetro  counties  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  New  Jersey, 
Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  6— Metro  employment  and  unemployment  by  State 


Averages  over  first  three  quarters  of  each  year 

Employment  change 

Unemployment  rate 

State 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1990 

1991 

Alabama 

-0.5 

-0.1 

Percent 

6.0 

6.4 

Alaska 

2.7 

1.1 

5.3 

6.0 

Arizona 

.8 

-.1 

4.3 

4.2 

Arkansas 

.6 

-1.6 

6.1 

6.8 

California 

1.3 

-1.7 

5.2 

7.5 

Colorado 

3.9 

1.7 

5.0 

4.9 

Connecticut 

-.1 

-1.3 

5.1 

5.9 

Delaware 

-1.3 

-1.6 

4.8 

6.7 

District  of  Columbia 

-7.1 

-5.1 

6.7 

7.5 

Florida 

2.1 

-.7 

5.8 

7.3 

Georgia 

1.4 

-1.2 

4.9 

5.4 

Hawaii 

1.6 

2.9 

2.6 

2.3 

Idaho 

2.3 

1.5 

3.9 

4.1 

Illinois 

0 

-.3 

5.9 

6.5 

Indiana 

-2.5 

-.6 

4.9 

5.7 

Iowa 

-.6 

1.0 

4.0 

4.7 

Kansas 

.9 

1.1 

4.4 

4.9 

Kentucky 

1.4 

-1.6 

4.9 

5.9 

Louisiana 

.2 

2.0 

5.8 

6.3 

Maine 

2.1 

-2.6 

4.4 

7.4 

Maryland 

.4 

-1.5 

4.2 

5.6 

Massachusetts 

-2.3 

-5.6 

5.8 

9.2 

Michigan 

-.7 

-3.2 

7.3 

9.0 

Minnesota 

1.3 

1.0 

4.5 

4.9 

Mississippi 

2.6 

.1 

5.8 

6.6 

Missouri 

0 

.6 

5.2 

6.3 

Montana 

1.3 

.6 

4.7 

5.3 

Nebraska 

5.3 

2.8 

2.2 

2.6 

Nevada 

5.1 

3.5 

4.7 

5.9 

New  Hampshire 

.3 

-.4 

5.9 

7.4 

New  Jersey 

.6 

-2.3 

4.8 

6.5 

New  Mexico 

.3 

.1 

5.3 

6.1 

New  York 

.3 

-3.1 

5.1 

7.0 

North  Carolina 

.5 

-.9 

3.2 

5.0 

North  Dakota 

0 

.2 

3.2 

3.2 

Ohio 

-.1 

-.5 

5.3 

6.1 

Oklahoma 

.6 

-2.7 

5.3 

6.2 

Oregon 

1.0 

1.9 

4.8 

5.3 

Pennsylvania 

-.2 

-1.4 

5.0 

6.7 

Rhode  Island 

-4.5 

-1.8 

7.0 

8.4 

South  Carolina 

2.6 

.2 

3.7 

4.9 

South  Dakota 

2.1 

.3 

2.8 

2.7 

Tennessee 

.9 

-.7 

4.4 

5.4 

Texas 

1.2 

1.1 

6.1 

6.5 

Utah 

1.0 

1.8 

4.2 

4.6 

Vermont 

-.3 

-3.2 

3.2 

4.8 

Virginia 

.7 

.5 

3.5 

4.9 

Washington 

4.6 

-1.6 

4.4 

5.7 

West  Virginia 

1.9 

-.9 

6.3 

7.9 

Wisconsin 

-1.9 

-1.3 

4.1 

5.0 

Wyoming 

5.9 

-1.4 

5.7 

6.1 

Source:  Bureau  o!  Labor  Statistics. 
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Overview 


Rural  and  urban  unem- 
ployment rates  con- 
verged In  late  1991. 

But,  rural-urban  gaps  In 
earnings,  Income,  and 
poverty  rates  remain 
wide.  Better  educated 
rural  people  continue  to 
move  to  urban  areas. 


Rural  and  Urban  Unemployment  Rates 
Converge,  Other  Gaps  Remain 

Rural  and  urban  unemployment  rates  for  the  last  half  of  1991  were  virtually  identical.  The 
urban  unemployment  rate  has  not  been  as  high  as  the  rural  rate  since  1979.  The  adjusted 
unemployment  rate,  which  includes  those  who  have  stopped  looking  for  work  and  half  of  those 
who  involuntarily  work  part  time,  dropped  in  rural  areas  but  remained  somewhat  higher  than  in 
urban  areas. 

The  national  economy  remains  sluggish  in  early  1992.  Production,  government  purchases,  and 
consumer  spending  have  all  declined.  Consumer  spending  is  down  because  personal  income 
growth  has  not  kept  pace  with  inflation  and  low  consumer  confidence  has  caused  people  to  use 
more  of  their  Income  to  reduce  installment  debt  or  increase  savings  rather  than  spend.  Hopeful 
signs  for  improvement  in  the  economy  include  a shrinking  trade  deficit,  low  short-term  interest 
rates  and  inflation,  and  increased  housing  starts. 

Forecasters  expect  modest  growth  in  1992,  with  slightly  reduced  unemployment  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  This  recession  hit  rural  and  urban  areas  about  equally  as  hard  and  rural  and  urban 
unemployment  rates  have  converged,  but  whether  rural  and  urban  areas  will  recover  at  the 
same  rate  remains  to  be  seen. 

Other  Indicators  of  the  relative  position  of  rural  areas  have  shown  little  movement  toward  parity 
with  urban  areas  in  recent  years.  In  1989,  rural  earnings  per  job  were  lower  than  urban 
earnings  in  every  industry  in  every  region  of  the  country.  At  the  national  level,  the  ratio  of  rural 
to  urban  earnings  varied  slightly  from  year  to  year,  but  remained  at  about  75  percent  through- 
out the  i980*s.  Although  the  earnings  data  are  somewhat  dated,  rural  earnings  per  job  have 
probably  not  gained  significantly  on  urban  earnings  since  1989. 

In  1990,  rural  median  household  income  was  75  percent  of  urban  income,  and  the  rural  poverty 
rate  was  3.6  percentage  points  higher  than  the  urban  rate.  Rural-urban  differences  in  house- 
hold incomes  and  poverty  rates  are  particularly  wide  for  Blacks.  Rural  Blacks  are  even 
disadvantaged  compared  with  central  city  Blacks  living  in  large  metro  areas  ($13,119  versus 
$17,476  median  household  income  and  40.8  versus  33.8  percent  poor).  Although  the  urban 
underclass  has  been  the  focus  of  much  research  and  media  attention  in  recent  years.  Blacks 
face  even  more  trying  economic  conditions  in  rural  areas. 

Perhaps  the  trend  with  the  most  telling  consequences  for  the  future  of  rural  areas  is  the  loss  of 
better  educated  people  to  urban  areas.  Wider  opportunities  for  jobs  requiring  higher  skills  and 
paying  higher  wages  in  metro  areas  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  loss  of  college-educated 
nonmetro  people  to  metro  areas.  If  rural  areas  do  not  find  ways  to  create  or  attract  high-skill, 
high-wage  jobs,  then  there  may  be  little  that  can  be  done  to  close  the  earnings,  income,  and 
poverty  gaps  and  keep  more  highly  educated  residents  in  rural  areas.  [Linda  M.  Ghelfi, 
202/219-0541] 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


The  overall  economy 
remains  sluggish,  de- 
spite low  Inflation  and 
interest  rates.  Move- 
ments In  consumer 
spending  and  long-term 
Interest  rates  will  large- 
ly determine  where  the 
economy  Is  headed. 


Sluggish  Economy  Continues 

The  economy  continued  lo  be  sluggish  in  late  1991  and  early  1992,  with  employment  and 
production  declining.  Weak  consumer  spending,  decreases  in  government  purchases,  and 
a decline  in  real  business  spending  on  plant  and  equipment  contributed  to  overall  weakness. 

One  bright  spot  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1991  was  a sharp  decline  in  the  foreign  trade  deficit, 
which  helped  to  bring  the  real  net  export  deficit  for  1991  to  its  lowest  level  since  1932. 

Gains  in  housing  starts  and  sharp  increases  in  re^:Ail  sales  were  signs  of  recovery  that 
appeared  early  this  year.  It  is  too  soon,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  signs  of  increasing 
activity  indicate  the  beginning  of  the  upturn.  Changes  in  consumer  spending  and  long-term 
interest  rates  appear  to  be  the  key  factors  determining  the  recovery's  strength  in  the  near 
future. 

Consumer  Spending  Weak 

To  get  underway,  a recovery  must  get  a boost  in  consumer  spending  because  it  accounts  for 
about  two-thirds  of  gross  domestic  product  (GDP).  Consumer  spending  grew  less  than  2 
percent  in  1989  and  1990,  and  fell  0.1  percent  in  1991,  the  first  decline  since  1980.  The 
primary  factor  behind  slow  consumer  spending  growth  has  been  slow  income  growth.  Job 
losses  and  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  labor  force  working  part  time  have  contributed  to 
declining  real  per  capita  income,  which  has  fallen  in  five  of  the  last  six  quarters.  Moreover, 
interest  income,  which  rose  6.4  percent  a year  between  1985  and  1990,  fell  in  1991  as  interest 
rates  on  consumer  deposit  accounts  declined. 

Factors  other  than  falling  income  also  help  to  explain  sluggish  consumer  activity.  Consumers 
appear  to  be  using  their  income  to  reduce  debt  or  increase  savings  rather  than  spend  on  goods 
and  services.  Consumer  installment  debt  decreased  from  18.6  percent  of  personal  income  in 
1989  to  17.3  percent  in  1991.  The  personal  savings  rate  rose  to  its  highest  level  In  5 years  in 
1991.  Reducing  debt  and  increasing  savings  are  consistent  with  the  depressed  level  of 
consumer  confidence,  which  in  early  1992  hit  its  lowes'  level  since  1974. 

Interest  Rates  and  the  Economy 

When  interest  rates  began  falling  quickly  in  late  1990,  many  analysts  projected  that  the 
economy  v/ould  begin  to  recover  by  the  middle  of  1991,  because  the  economy  usually  takes 
about  6 to  12  months  to  respond  to  interest  rate  changes.  That  projection  appeared  to  be  on 
track  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1991,  but  the  economy  has  since  been  unable  to 
sustain  a significant  rebound.  Looking  beyond  the  sharp  declines  in  short-term  interest  rates 
may  help  explain  why. 

Although  nominal  short-term  interest  rates  are  at  their  lowest  levels  since  1972,  real  interest 
rates — nominal  interest  rates  less  the  rate  of  inflation — ^were  much  lower  in  the  later  stages  of 
other  recessions.  For  example,  real  3-month  Treasury  bill  rates  were  negative  in  the  last  4 
quarters  of  the  recession  that  ended  in  1975,  while  they  averaged  2.9  percent  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1991.  Economists  argue  that  real  interest  rates  are  more  important  to  spending  and 
Investment  decisions  than  nominal  rates,  because  real  rates  account  for  the  loss  in  purchasing 
power  from  inflation.  Thus,  relatively  high  real  interest  rates  may  be  retarding  growth. 

Movements  in  long-term  interest  rates  are  more  important  than  movements  in  short-term  rates 
for  plant  and  equipment  spending  decisions.  Long-term  rates  have  not  fallen  as  much  as  short- 
term rates,  and  the  spread  between  them  reached  its  highest  level  in  more  than  50  years.  The 
relatively  high  long-term  rates  may  be  discouraging  business  investment  and  contributing  to 
slow  economic  growth. 

Why  is  the  spread  so  wide?  Long-term  rates  reflect  a consensus  view  of  how  high  inflation  will 
be  over  the  next  several  years.  Although  inflation  is  currently  low,  if  it  is  generally  expected  to 
rise  substantially  when  the  economy  recovers,  then  long-term  rates  will  be  higher  now  to 
incorporate  the  expectations.  At  the  same  time,  short-term  rates  will  be  relatively  unaffected  by 
longer  term  inflation  expectations.  The  result  of  an  expected  inflation  increase  is  a relatively 
wide  gap  between  long-  and  short-term  rates. 

General  uncertainty  may  also  be  contributing  to  relatively  high  long-term  rates.  Lenders  may 
be  demanding  a premium  for  the  risk  associated  with  committing  funds  for  a longer  term  in  the 
current  uncertain  environment.  Uneasiness  about  fiscal  policy,  the  Presidential  election,  and 
the  long-term  health  of  the  economy  may  bo  important  contributors  to  overall  uncertainty. 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Th0  Outlook:  Slow  Recx>very 

Most  forecasters  still  project  the  economy  will  gather  strength  through  1992,  although  the 
recovery  is  expected  to  be  modest  by  historical  standards.  Forecasters  expect  real  GDP  to  rise 
1 .5  percent  in  1992,  after  falling  about  0.7  percent  in  1991,  according  to  a survey  conducted  by 
the  National  Association  of  Business  Economists.  The  unemployment  rate  is  projected  to 
average  about  6.9  percent  for  1992,  slightly  below  the  first-quarter  rate. 

Consumer  price  inflation  is  predicted  to  be  around  S.2  percent.  Annual  inflation  has  not  been 
that  low  since  1986,  when  oil  prices  dropped  significantly.  Short-term  interest  rates  should 
remain  around  their  current  levels,  and  long-term  rates  are  projected  to  fall  slightly.  Real 
interest  rates  are  expected  to  be  down  slightly  from  1991,  and  most  analysts  predict  little 
change  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  in  1992. 

Effects  on  the  Rural  Sector 

The  overall  economic  environment  should  be  a mildly  positive  factor  for  rural  employment 
prospects.  Preliminary  research  has  shown  that  changes  in  the  overall  unemployment  rate  are 
generally  matched  by  changes  in  the  nonmetro  rate.  Because  the  overall  unemployment  rate  is 
expected  to  fall  slightly  during  1992,  nonmetro  rates  should  follow  suit. 

Even  though  the  nonmetro  unemployment  rate  tends  to  mimic  movements  in  the  metro  rate,  the 
two  rates  react  differently  to  changes  in  interest  rales.  The  nonmetro  unemployment  rate 
appears  to  respond  more  strongly  to  real  interest  rates  and  exchange  rates  than  does  the 
overall  unemployment  rate.  However,  these  two  factors  currently  have  offsetting  effects  on 
rural  unemployment.  Real  interest  rates  have  been  relatively  high,  tending  to  raise  the 
nonmetro  rate  relative  to  the  overall  unemployment  rate,  while  the  value  of  the  dollar  remains 
relatively  low,  tending  to  lower  the  nonmetro  rate  relative  to  the  overall  unemployment  rate. 
[Analysis  reflects  data  available  as  of  March  15,  1992.  Jennifer  L Beattie  and  R.M.  Monaco, 
202/219-0782] 


Growth  in  real  gross  domestic  product 

Since  1988,  real  GDP  growth  has  been  below  the 
3-percent  annua!  average  rate  of  the  last  30  years 

Percentage  change  from  previous  quarter  at  annual  rate 


Long-  and  short-term  Treasury  Interest  rates 
The  spread  between  long-  and  short-term  rates  Is 
at  its  widest  In  more  than  50  years 

Percent 


1989  1990~~  1991  1992 


Source;  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Growth  In  real  consumer  spending 
Below-average  consumer  spending  Is  contributing 
to  sluggish  GDP  growth 
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Employment 


The  recession  hit  rural 
areas  as  employment 
dropped  by  267,000 
workers  in  1991.  Rural 
employment  fell  for 
almost  all  major  demo- 
graphic groups,  with 
younger  workers,  men, 
and  Hispanics  hardest 
hit.  But,  the  decline  in 
rural  employment  ap- 
peared to  have  slowed 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 


Rural  Employment  Falls  in  1991 

Rural  employment  declined  by  1.1  percent  in  1991,  according  to  data  from  the  Current 

Population  Survey  (CPS).  Rural  employment  growth  had  weakened  in  1990  after  it  peaked 
at  3.7  percent  in  1989.  The  1991  decline  in  annual  average  rural  employment  was  the  first 
since  the  1982  recession.  Urban  employment  also  declined  in  1991,  by  0.8  percent. 

Preliminary  county-level  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  also  show  employment 
declining  in  1991.  The  BLS  estimates  are  not  substantively  different  from  the  CPS  estimates, 
but  they  do  show  a slightly  steeper  employment  decline  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas.  CPS  rural 
estimates  are  generally  more  reliable  than  BLS  numbers  because  they  are  btsed  on  a 
nationally  representative  sample  of  rural  workers.  BLS  estimates  are  based  on  more  indirect 
evidence  from  a survey  of  businesses,  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  providing  geographic 
detail  not  available  in  the  CPS  data. 

Rural  Employment  Decline  Slows  In  Second  Hat!  of  1991 

Looking  at  changes  over  shorter  periods,  seasonally  adjusted  CPS  data  suggest  that  the  rate  of 
decline  in  rural  employment  may  have  slowed,  from  a 0.4-percent  decline  between  the  second 
half  of  1990  and  the  first  half  of  1991  to  a 0.1-percent  decline  from  the  first  half  to  the  second 
half  of  1991.  Urban  employment  declines  held  steady  at  0.2  percent  over  the  same 
periods. 

Employment  Losses  Highest  Among  the  Young,  Men,  and  Hispanics 

The  largest  declines  in  rural  employment  were  among  workers  16-24  years  old  (-4.3  percent) 
and  young  adults  25-34  years  old  (-3.4  percent)  between  1990  and  1991.  Employment  edged 
up  for  rural  workers  35-54  years  old  (1.2  percent)  over  the  same  period.  Some  of  the  emptoy- 
ment  decline  among  rural  young  adults  25-34  years  old  can  be  attributed  to  a drop  in  total 
number  of  persons  in  this  age  group. 

Rural  employment  declined  more  among  men  (-1.6  percent)  than  among  women,  and  more 
among  Hispanics  (-11.5  percent)  than  among  Whites  or  Blacks  in  1991.  Urban  employment 
change  showed  a simitar  pattern,  except  for  Hispanics,  who  showed  a slight  increase  in 
employment  (0.7  percent). 

Employment-Population  Ratio  Drops 

The  proportion  of  the  rural  working-age  population  who  are  employed  (employment-population 
ratio)  edged  down  a moderate  0.9  point  to  58.2  percent  in  1991.  The  urban  decline  in  this  ratio 
was  more  severe,  falling  1.2  points  to  62.5  percent.  Last  year’s  drop  in  the  rural  employment- 
population  ratio  was  small  and  similar  to  the  urban  drop.  In  contrast,  during  the  1981-82  re- 
cession, the  rural  employment-population  ratio  fell  1.6  points  to  55.4  percent,  while  the  urban 
ratio  dropped  a smaller  1.1  points  to  58.9  percent. 

Rural  areas  have  historically  had  tower  employment-population  ratios  compared  with  jrban 
areas,  partly  because  rural  areas  have  higher  proportions  of  retired  workers  and  women  who 
are  more  likely  to  stay  home  with  their  families.  The  employment-population  ratio  has  generally 
been  rising  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  for  the  past  25  years  as  women’s  labor  force  partici- 
pation has  increased. 

Employment  Prospects  Uncertain 

Rural  employment  may  have  stabilized  while  urban  job  tosses  have  continued,  data  for  the 
second  half  of  1991  suggest.  However,  the  outlook  for  the  rural  economy  is  closely  tied  to  the 
national  economy.  Sustained  rural  job  gains  are  unlikely  until  urban  job  growth  resumes. 
[Timothy  S.  Parker,  202/219^0541] 
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Employment 


Employment  change,  1985-91 

Both  nonmatro  and  metro  employment  fell  In  1991 


Area 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Percentage  change  from  previous  year 

United  States 

2.3 

2.6 

2.2 

2.1 

0.5 

-0.9 

Metro 

2.5 

3.0 

2.2 

1.6 

.6 

-.8 

Nonmetro 

1.7 

.9 

2.3 

3.7 

.2 

-1.1 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  employment  change,  1979-91 

Nonnwtro  employment  declined  In  1991  for  the  first  time  since  the  1981-82  recession 

Percentage  change  from  previous  year 
5 


1980  81  82  83  84  85  86  87  88  89  90  91 

Note:  Change  cannot  be  calculated  fronn  1984  to  1985  because  the  CPS  changed  Its  sample  of  nonmetro  workers, 
^urce:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  employment  change  by  demographic  group,  1990-91 

Younger  workers,  men,  and  Hlspanics  suffered  highest  Job  losses 

Age: 

16-24  - 
25-34  - 
35ZA  - 
55  and  over  - 
Gender: 

Men  - 
Women  - 
Race-elhnicity:* 

While 
Black 
Hispanic 

-12  -10  -8-6-4-2  0 2 

Percentage  change 

*Whlte  includes  all  races  other  than  Black  Hispames  can  be  of  any  race. 

Source  Current  Population  Survey 
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Unemployment 


Rural  unemployment 
remained  unchanged  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of 
1991  at  6.9  percent. 

The  recession  caused 
unemployment  to  in- 
crease siightiy  more  in 
urban  than  in  rural 
areas  in  1991.  By  the 
second  half  of  1991, 
rural  unemployment 
was  no  higher  than 
urban  unemployment 
for  the  first  time  in  over 
a decade. 


ry 


Rural  Unemployment  Stays  High  in 
Fourth  Quarter  1991 

Rural  unerr^ployment  remains  at  the  relatively  high  level  reached  in  early  1991.  Men  and 
young  woil^ers  accounted  for  disproportionate  shares  of  the  recessionary  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment, following  historic  patterns.  That  unemployment  has  not  fallen  suggests  that  jobs  continue 
to  be  scarce  in  many  rural  areas. 

The  rural  unemployment  rate  in  the  fourth  quarter  was  unchanged  from  the  third  quarter  at  6.9 
percent,  according  to  seasonally  adjusted  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  Urban 
unemployment  was  also  unchanged  at  7.0  percent.  The  essential  equality  of  rural  and  urban 
unemployment  rates  during  the  second  half  of  1991  represented  the  first  time  since  the  late 
1970's  that  rural  unemployment  did  not  exceed  urban. 

Official  unemployment  rates  may  understate  the  full  extent  of  employment  difficulties  because 
they  omit  individuais  who  want  a job  but  have  given  up  looking  for  work  (discouraged  workers) 
and  those  forced  to  accept  part-time  work.  The  fourth*quarter  adjusted  unemployment  rate  was 
10.6  percent  in  rural  areas,  down  from  10.9  percent  in  the  third  quarter.  That  rate  includes 
discouraged  workers  and  half  of  those  who  work  part  time  but  want  to  work  full  time.  The 
urban  adjusted  unemployment  rate  rose  slightly  in  the  fourth  quarter  to  10.2  percent. 

Recessionary  Increase  Similar  in  Rural  and  Urban  Areas 

The  increase  in  unemployment  caused  by  the  recent  recession  can  be  gauged  by  comparing 
annual  average  unemployment  rates  for  1990  with  those  for  1991.  The  rural  unemployment 
rate  rose  from  5.9  to  7.0  percent,  or  by  1.1  percentage  points.  Urban  unemployment  increased 
by  1.2  percentage  points,  from  5.4  to  6.6  percent. 

Quarterly  data  suggest  that  rural  unemployment  rates  may  have  declined  slightly  in  the  second 
half  of  1991  while  urban  unemployment  rates  continued  to  edge  up.  This  difference  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  urban  unemployment  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1991  was  a little  higher  than  rural 
unemployment,  even  though  the  average  urban  unemployment  rate  for  the  entire  year  was  a 
little  lower  than  the  rural  rate. 

Rural  Unemployment  Highest  for  Young  Workers,  Men,  and  Minorities 

Recessionary  increases  in  unemployment  affected  all  age  groups,  but  the  2.2-percentage-point 
increase  for  teens  and  young  adults  was  especially  large.  The  greater  vulnerability  of  younger 
workers  to  the  recession  probably  resulted,  at  least  in  part,  from  "last  hired,  first  fired"  person- 
nel policies.  The  uneven  distribution  of  job  losses  reinforced  the  preexisting  (and  perennial) 
pattern  that  younger  workers  experience  more  unemployment  than  older  workers.  The  annual 
average  unemployment  rate  for  16-  to  24-year-olds  in  1991  was  14.5  percent  compared  with 
5.9  percent  for  workers  between  the  ages  of  25  and  54  and  just  3.6  percent  for  workers  age  55 
and  older. 

Unemployment  increased  more  for  men  than  for  women.  In  1990,  the  unemployment  rates  for 
men  and  women  were  both  5.9  percent.  By  1991,  the  unemployment  rate  for  men  was 
moderately  higher  (7.2  versus  6.7  percent).  The  greater  vulnerability  of  men  to  recessionary 
layoffs  continued  a historic  pattern  reflecting  the  relative  concentration  of  men  in  cyclically 
sensitive  production  jobs. 

Ethnic  minorities  continued  to  experience  above-average  unemployment.  The  12.8-percent 
unemployment  rate  for  Blacks  was  twice  the  rate  for  Whites  (in  the  CPS  unemployment  data, 
"Whites"  includes  all  racial  groups  other  than  Blacks).  The  Hispanic  unemployment  rate  was  an 
intermediate  9.1  percent.  The  recessionary  increase  in  unemployment  was  larger  for  Whites 
than  for  Blacks,  and  Hispanic  unemployment  appears  to  have  declined.  Although  the  estimated 
number  of  unemployed  Hispanics  did  not  increase,  total  Hispanic  employment  fell,  and  the 
number  classified  as  discouraged  workers  jumped  sharply. 

Outlook  Uncertain 

National  unemployment  rates,  available  on  a more  timely  basis  than  rural  estimates,  rose  from 
6.8  percent  in  November  1991  (the  middle  of  the  fourth  quarter)  to  7.3  percent  In  February  of 
this  year.  This  continuing  increase  suggests  that  rural  unemployment  rates  will  probably  not  fall 
much  in  the  first  half  of  1992.  Significant  improvement  in  rural  unemployment  is  unlikely  until 
the  national  economy  bounces  back.  Even  then,  relief  will  probably  be  gradual  because 
recessionary  increases  in  unemployment  typically  persist  for  some  time  after  business 
conditions  begin  to  improve.  [Paul  Swaim,  202/219-0552] 
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Unemployment 


Nonmetro  unemployment  by  demographic  group,  1990-91 
Young  workors,  nrwn,  and  minorities  have  the  highest  rates  of  Joblessness 


Demographic  group 

Annual  average 
unemployment  rate 
1990  1991 

Change  in 
unemployment, 
1990-91 

Total  nonmetro 

Percent 

5.9  7.0 

Percentage  point 
1.1 

Age: 

16-  to  24-year-olds 

12.3 

14.5 

2.2 

25-  to  54-year-olds 

4.9 

5.9 

1.0 

55  or  older 

3.2 

3.6 

,4 

Sex: 

Women 

5.9 

6.7 

.8 

Men 

5.9 

7.2 

1.3 

Race/ethnicity:^ 

White 

5.3 

6.4 

1.1 

Black 

12.0 

12.8 

.8 

Hispanic 

10.0 

9.1 

-.9 

'White  includes  all  races  other  than  Black.  Hispanics  can  be  of  any  race. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Annual  average  unemployment  rate,  1985-91 

Nonmetro  unemployment  rose  In  1991,  but  the  metro-nonmetro  gap  narrowed 

Percentage  unemployed 


'Includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Industry 


Three-quarters  of  rural 
job  growth  during  1989 
was  in  service-produc- 
ing industries.  Howev- 
er, despite  the  faster 
growth  of  services  and 
government  and  a 
tripling  of  the  number 
of  farm  jobs  lost, 
goods-producing  indus- 
tries provided  more 
new  jobs  in  rural  areas 
than  in  urban  areas. 


Goods-producing  Industries  Added 
More  Rural  Than  Urban  Jobs  in  1989 

Most  job  growth  in  rural  areas  during  1989,  the  latest  year  for  which  detailed  data  are 
available,  was  in  service-producing  industries  and  government.  Job  growth  in  services, 
which  includes  personal,  business,  health,  and  legal  services,  alone  accour^^d  for  39  percent 
of  net  rural  job  growth,  while  21  percent  was  in  retail  trade  and  16  percent  in  government.  The 
large  share  of  job  growth  for  services  was  due  not  only  to  services*  large  share  of  total  jobs, 
reflecting  the  economywide  employment  shift  from  goods-producing  to  service-producing 
industries,  but  also  to  a slowdown  in  goods-producing  job  growth  during  1989. 

in  1988,  rural  goods-producing  industries  added  179,199  jobs  or  nearly  a quarter  of  all  jobs 
added  in  rural  areas.  In  1989,  these  industries  added  only  55,439  jobs  or  9.5  percent  of  all 
new  jobs.  Job  losses  in  farming  tripled  to  66,527  from  1988  to  1989  and  manufacturing  added 
only  75,961  jobs,  just  52  percent  of  the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  added  in  1988. 

Overall  job  growth  rates  in  rural  and  urban  areas  were  similar  but  goods-producing  industries 
accounted  for  a much  larger  share  of  new  jobs  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas.  In  urban  areas,  job 
losses  in  manufacturing,  farming,  and  mining  offset  most  of  the*gains  in  other  goods-producing 
industries.  Goods-producing  industries  grew  by  25,154  jobs  in  urban  areas.  As  a result,  only  1 
percent  of  net  urban  job  growth  during  1989  was  accounted  for  by  goods-producing  sectors. 

While  total  rural  job  growth  slowed  in  1989,  job  growth  increased  in  rural  portions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  was  essentially  unchanged  in  the  Far  West.  [Regions  discussed  here  are 
those  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  not  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  regions 
most  often  used  in  this  report.  See  p.  13  for  a map  of  the  BEA  regions  and  p.  22  for  listings  of 
States  in  the  BEA  and  Census  regions.]  The  rural  portions  of  those  two  regions,  New  England, 
and  the  Mideast  saw  greater  job  growth  than  did  their  urban  portions. 

The  rural  Far  West  grew  4.6  percent,  faster  than  the  rural  or  urban  areas  in  any  of  the  eight 
regions.  This  high  growth  was  due  to  unusually  rapid  growth  in  three  sectors:  construction 
grew  9 percent,  mining  nearly  15  percent,  and  agricultural  services,  forestry,  and  fisheries  grew 
over  10  percent.  Two  other  industry  groups — ^wholesale  trade  and  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  public  utilities  (TCPU) — had  tower  but  still  above-average  growth.  Rural  jobs  in  the 
Far  West  grew  nearly  1 percentage  point  faster  than  urban  jobs,  with  only  farming  growing 
faster  in  urban  areas  than  rural. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  second-fastest  growing  region  for  rural  jobs,  rural  employ- 
ment grew  3.2  percent,  or  0.2  percentage  point  more  than  urban.  As  in  the  Far  West, 
construction  (6.9  percent)  and  wholesale  trade  (6.2  percent)  were  relatively  fast  growing.  Min- 
ing contribute  little  to  job  growth,  and  manufacturing  grew  faster  than  in  any  other  region. 

Two  other  regions  also  experienced  faster  job  growth  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban.  Even  though 
New  England’s  rural  job  growth  of  1,7  percent  was  a quarter  below  the  average  for  all  rural 
areas,  there  was  essentially  no  job  growth  in  New  England  urban  areas.  Every  sector  grew 
faster,  or  declined  less,  in  rural  areas.  The  rural  Mideast  also  had  below-average  job  growth 
but  still  exceeded  urban  growth  by  more  than  60  percent.  As  in  New  England,  almost  all 
Mideastern  rural  sectors  grew  faster  than  their  urban  counterparts. 

In  the  other  four  regions—^he  Great  Lakes.  Plains.  Southeast,  and  Southwest — urban  jobs  grew 
faster  than  rural  jobs.  The  Southwest  had  the  slowest  rural  job  growth  rate  (0.9  percent).  The 
Southeast  gained  the  most  jobs  in  1989 — 198.571  jobs  or  34  percent  of  all  rural  job 
growth"despite  losses  of  nearly  20,000  jobs  in  farming  and  mining.  While  the  sectors  with  the 
largest  gains  in  the  rural  Southeast  were  services  (72,477  jobs),  retail  trade  (44,175  jobs),  and 
government  (31,477  jobs),  the  Southeast  accounted  for  39  percent  of  ail  rural  manufacturing 
growth  and  45  percent  of  all  rural  job  growth  in  transportation,  communications,  and  public 
utilities.  [Andy  Bernat  and  Martha  Frederick,  202/219-0540] 
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Industry 


industry  share  of  Job  growth,  1988-89 

Services  dominated  Job  growth,  but  manufacturing  Jobs  increased  In  nonmetro  areas 
while  they  became  scarcer  in  metro  areas 


Farming 

Mining 

Agricultural 

services 


Construction 
Whok  sale  trade 
Manufacturing 
Government 
Retail  trade 


Percentage  share  of  total  job  growth 

’ Includes  forestry  and  fishing. 

^Includes  communications  and  public  utilities. 

^Includes  Insurance  and  real  estate. 

"^Includes  health,  legal,  educational,  recreational,  business,  repair,  and  personal  services. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Change  in  Jobs  by  region,  1988-89 

Nonmetro  Job  growth  was  over  3 percent  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Far  West  regions 


Percentage  change 


^ Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Earnings 


Rural  earnings  per  job 
were  lower  than  urban 
earnings  in  all  regions 
in  1989.  Lower  rural 
earnings  in  every  in- 
dustry contributed  to 
the  gap. 


Rural  Earnings  Gap  Persists 

Rural  earnings  per  job  stood  at  $18,142  in  1989,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  these  data 
are  available.  Urban  earnings  per  job  were  $24,348,  leaving  rural  earnings  at  73.8  percent 
of  urban  earnings.  Rural  earnings  per  job  remained  around  75  percent  of  urban  earnings 
throughout  the  1980's  (app.  table  4).  From  1988  to  1989,  real  rural  earnings  per  job  declined 
by  0.8  percent  while  urban  earnings  declined  by  1.1  percent.  The  smaller  decline  in  rural 
earnings  narrowed  the  earnings  gap  slightly  in  1989. 

Rural  earnings  per  job  continued  to  trail  urban  earnings  in  ail  major  industry  groups.  The 
widest  gaps  were  in  wholesale  trade  and  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate,  where  rural 
earnings  per  job  were  67.6  and  49.6  percent  of  urban  earnings.  Rural  earnings  came  closest 
to  urban  in  farming,  where  rural  earnings  were  92.1  percent  of  urban  earnings. 

Farming  and  services  were  the  only  rural  erectors  posting  gains  in  real  earnings  per  job  in  1989. 
The  farming  increase  was  partly  due  to  the  recovery  of  farm  earnings  in  the  Plains  and  Great 
Lakes  States  after  the  1988  drought.  Urban  areas  also  experienced  growth  in  farming  and 
service  earnings  per  job,  but  by  smaller  percentages  than  rural  growth  in  those  industries. 

Earnings  per  job  also  varied  across  rural  and  urban  regions  of  the  country.  [The  regions 
discussed  here  are  those  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  not  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  regions  most  often  used  in  this  report.]  In  no  region  of  the  country  were  rural 
earnings  per  job  as  high  as  urban.  Where  rural  earnings  were  higher  than  average,  in  New 
England,  the  Mideast,  and  the  Far  West,  urban  earnings,  were  also  high.  The  ratio  of  rural  to 
urban  earnings  ranged  from  a high  of  82.9  percent  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  a low  of  71.1 
percent  in  the  Mideast  region. 

Differences  in  the  distribution  of  jobs  by  industry  and  in  the  types  of  jobs  within  each  industry 
both  may  contribute  to  the  gap  between  rural  and  urban  earnings  per  job  at  the  national  and 
regional  levels.  To  investigate  whether  the  distribution  of  rural  jobs  by  industry  causes  lower 
earnings,  we  estimated  rural  earnings  per  job  using  the  urban  distribution  of  jobs  by  industry 
and  current  rural  earnings  per  job  by  industry.  In  this  first  scenario,  estimated  rural  earnings 
per  job  would  be  lower  than  they  currently  are  at  the  national  level  and  in  all  regions  except 
New  England.  This  scenario  shows  that,. at  this  brv^jad  industrial  level,  the  current  distribution  of 
rural  jobs  is  not  the  cause  of  lower  rural  earnings,  if  rural  jobs  were  industrially  distributed  the 
same  as  urban  jobs,  rural  earnings  would  be  even  lower  than  they  vcurrently  are,  increasing  the 
rural-urban  gap.  Earnings  in  rural  New  England  wouki  increase,  but  at  $15  per  year,  the 
change  in  industrial  distribution  would  raise  the  ratio  of  rural  to  urban  earnings  in  that  region 
only  from  74.8  to  74.9  percent. 

In  the  second  hypothetical  scenario,  we  maintained  the  cu7ent  distribution  of  rural  jobs  by 
industry,  but  raised  earnings  per  job  in  each  industry  to  the  urban  level.  This  change  in 
earnings  per  job  by  industry  would  substantially  increase  rural  earnings  nationally  and  in  each 
region.  The  ratio  of  rural  to  urban  earnings  at  the  national  level  would  riso  to  99.5  percent  and 
the  runl-urban  ratios  in  regions  would  range  from  a low  of  93.4  percent  in  the  Plains  to  a high 
of  102./  percent  in  the  Southeast.  This  scenario  points  out  that  lower  rural  earnings  in  each 
industry  account  for  the  overall  rural-urban  earnings  gap. 

Several  factors  may  contribute  to  lower  earnings  per  job  in  rural  industries,  at  both  national  and 
regional  levels.  Within  the  broad  Industry  groups  reported  here,  urban  areas  may  have  higher 
concen  :rations  of  high-technology  industries  while  rural  areas  have  more  routine  industries. 

Data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  on  full-time  workers  in  routine  (for  example,  food 
processing  and  apparel,  furniture,  and  primary  metals  fabrication)  and  complex  (for  example, 
printing;  publishing;  drug,  medicine,  and  chemical  processing;  and  computer,  communication 
equipment,  and  aircraft  construction)  manufacturing  industries  illustrate  this  point.  In  rural 
areas,  70  percent  of  full-time  manufacturing  workers  worked  In  routine  industries,  while  only  30 
percent  worked  in  complex  industries.  In  contrast,  45  percent  of  urban  manufacturing  workers 
were  in  routine  Industries,  while  55  percent  were  in  complex  Industries.  Average  weekly 
earnings  in  routine  manufacturing  were  about  80  percent  of  earnings  in  complex  manufacturing, 
suggesting  that  the  rural  concentration  In  routine  industries  Is  partially  responsible  for  lower 
rural  earnings  per  manufacturing  job. 

Rural  earnings  may  also  be  lower  than  urban  because  fewer  rural  jobs  are  in  higher  paid 
managerial  and  te^nical  occupations.  Data  on  full-time  manufacturing  workers  also  illustrate 
this  point.  Only  9 percent  of  rural  workers  in  routine  manufacturing  Industries  held  manager  \l, 
professional,  technical,  or  sales  jobs  in  1989.  Nearly  19  percent  of  urban  workers  in  routine 
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Earnings 


industries  were  in  those  higher  paid  occupations.  And,  in  the  complex  manu.'acturing  indus- 
tries, 20  percent  of  rural  workers,  compared  with  40  percent  of  urban  workers,  were  In  those 
occupations.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  other  manufacturing  workers  were  only  55  percent  of 
the  average  earnings  of  workers  in  managerial,  professional,  technical,  and  sales  occupations, 
suggesting  that  the  low  er  proportion  of  rural  jobs  in  those  occupations  also  contributes  to  lower 
rural  earnings  per  manufacturing  job.  Whether  differences  between  the  industrial  and  occupa- 
tional distributhns  of  rural  and  u{.ban  workers  in  the  other  industrial  sectors  are  this  large 
remains  to  bo  investig  ated.  [Linda  M.  GhelU,  202/219-0541] 


Regional  earnings  per  Job,  1989 

Nonmetro  earnings  per  job  lowest  in  the  Plains,  highest  in  the  Far  West 


Current  and  hypothetical  nonmetro  earnings  per  job  by  region,  1989 
Only  nonmetro  Now  England  would  have  higher  earnings  If  their  Jobs  were  Industrially 
distributed  like  metro  jobs,  but  all  nonmetro  regions  would  have  higher  average 
earnings  if  earnings  in  each  industry  were  as  high  as  metro  earnings 


What  nonmetro  earnings  per  job  would  be  if: 


Region 

Current  earnings 
per  job 

Scenario  1 

Scenario  2 

Nonmetro  jobs  were 
industrially  distributed 
like  metro  jobs 
in  the  region’ 

Nonmetro  earnings 
were  the  same  as 
metro  in  each  industry 
in  the  region* 

Earnings 

Ratio  to 
metro 

Earnings 

Ratio  to 
metro 

Earnings 

RatK)  to 
metro 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

All  nonmetro 

18.142 

73.8 

17,711 

72.0 

24,459 

99.5 

New  England 

19.519 

74.8 

19,535 

74.9 

25,634 

98.3 

Mideast 

19,484 

71.1 

18,978 

69.2 

26,997 

98.5 

Great  Lakes 

18,675 

74.9 

18,326 

73.5 

24,656 

98.9 

Plains 

16,626 

72.9 

16,561 

72.6 

21,300 

93.4 

Southeast 

17,635 

81.2 

17,108 

78.8 

22,293 

102.7 

Southwest 

18,097 

79.3 

17,752 

77.8 

22,220 

97.3 

Rocky  Mountain 

17,952 

82.9 

17,589 

81.3 

21,048 

97.2 

Far  West^ 

20,520 

79.9 

20,057 

78.1 

25,258 

98.3 

'Keeping  nonmetro  earnings  in  each  industry  in  each  region  constant. 
^Keeping  the  nonmetro  distribution  of  jobs  by  industry  in  each  region  constant. 
’Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Income 


Median  household 
income  in  1990 
remained  lower  in  rural 
than  in  urban  areas. 
Rural  income  levels 
were  low  for  minorities, 
particularly  Blacks. 
Household  income  was 
more  equally  distribut- 
ed in  rural  areas  and 
suburbs  than  in  central 
cities. 


Household  Income  Remains  Lower  in 
Rural  Areas 

Rural  areas  historically  have  had  lower  income  than  urban  areas.  Since  1985,  median 
household  income  has  been  25  to  28  percent  lower  in  rural  areas,  accord)  3 to  ( ’ jrrent 
Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  This  is  consistent  with  per  capita  income  data  from  tha  Burecu 
of  Economic  Analysis,  which  show  an  income  gap  of  similar  magnitude  during  the  late  1980*s. 

Each  racial  and  ethnic  group  also  had  substantially  lower  income  in  rural  areas  in  1990,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  CPS  data  are  available.  Rural  Blacks  had  particularly  low  income 
when  compared  with  other  groups,  and  the  rural-urban  income  gap  was  largest  for  Blacks. 

Rural  Blades  received  only  about  65  percent  of  the  income  of  their  urban  counterparts. 

Income  Distributed  More  Equally  In  Rural  Areas  and  Suburbs 

Real  median  household  income  has  not  changed  much  In  rural  areas  since  1987,  staying 
between  $23,000  and  $24,000  in  1990  dollars.  Stagnation  is  not  the  only  potential  problem 
with  income,  however.  The  distribution  of  income  among  households  is  also  important.  An 
increasing  concentration  of  income  in  the  hands  of  upper  income  households  may  raise 
concerns  about  fairness. 

The  Census  Bureau  reported  that  U.S.  household  income  has  become  somewhat  more 
unequally  distributed  over  the  past  20  years.  In  other  words,  upper  income  households  now 
receive  a larger  share  of  total  income  in  the  United  States.  Why  the  income  distribution  has 
become  less  equal  is  not  clear. 

The  statistical  measure  that  the  Census  Bureau  uses  to  follow  annual  changes  in  income 
distribution  was  not  calculated  separately  for  rural  and  urban  areas  until  1987.  Although 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  rural  income  over  the  last  20  years  cannot  be  examined.  1990 
household  income  was  distributed  about  as  equally  in  rural  areas  as  in  urban  areas  as  a whole. 
But,  income  distribution  was  less  equal  in  central  cities  than  in  either  rural  areas  or  the  suburbs. 

Rural  Income  Stable  Between  1989  and  1990 

Rural  median  household  income  was  $23,709  in  1990,  about  the  same  as  in  1989.  No 
meaningful  income  changes  occurred  for  White,  Black,  or  Hispanic  household  i in  rural  areas. 

In  contrast,  median  income  for  urban  households  declined  by  $983.  Falling  income  in  urban 
areas  reflected  the  beginning  of  the  recession  in  1990.  Manufacturing  experienced  a smaller 
share  of  the  employment  decline  during  this  recession  than  in  the  1981-82  recession.  As  a 
result,  this  recession  may  have  been  slower  to  start  in  nonmetro  areas,  which  depend  more 
heavily  on  manufacturing. 

The  Census  Bureau  will  release  its  1991  income  estimates  this  fall.  Rural  income  will  probably 
decline  in  the  1991  statistics,  because  the  recession  deepened  and  the  rural  unemployment 
rate  increased  sharply  from  5.9  percent  in  1990  to  7.0  percent  in  1991.  [Robert  Hoppe, 
202/219-0807] 
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Income 


Median  household  Income,  1985-90 

The  metro-nonmetro  Income  gap  has  been  consistently  wide  over  the  last  6 years 

Thousand  1990  dollars 


1C35  36  87  88  89  90 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Median  household  Income  by  race  and  ethnicity,  1989-90 

Gap  between  nonmetro  and  metro  incomes  widest  for  Black  households 

1 990  household  income  Change:  1989^90 


Race/ethnicity 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro-metro  gap‘ 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

7 CT# 

Total 

23,709 

31,823* 

74.5 

0.3 

-3.0** 

White 

24,887 

33,460* 

74,4 

0, 

-3.1** 

Black 

13,119 

20,121* 

65.2 

2,6 

-2.4 

Hispanic^ 

18,393 

22,737* 

80.9 

.4 

-3.5** 

•Metro-nonmetro  difference  is  statistically  significant. 

** Difference  be^veen  1989  and  1990  income  is  statistically  significant. 
'Nonmetro  household  Income  as  ^ percentage  of  metro  household  Income. 
^Hispanics  may  be  of  any  race. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


GinI  Index  of  Income  inequality  for  households  by  residence,  1990 
Income  was  distributed  more  equally  In  nonmetro  areas  and  suburbs  than  In  central 
cities 


All  metro 


All  central  cities 


Central  cities  of 
1 million  or  more 


Central  cities  of 
less  than  1 million 


Suburbs 


Nonmetro 


0 0.1 

Source  Current  Population  Survey 


0,2  0.3 

Gini  index 


The  gini  index  is  a measure  of 
income  concentration  that 
varies  from  0 (perfect  equality) 
to  1 (perfect  inequality).  If  the 
gini  index  is  0.  each 
household  has  an  equal  share 
of  income.  If  the  gini  index  is 
1 , one  household  has  all  the 
income.  So,  the  closer  the 
gini  index  is  to  0,  the  more 
equally  income  is  distributed. 
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Poverty 


Poverty  rates  remained 
higher  in  rural  areas  in 
1990  than  in  urban 
areas  for  all  population 
groups.  The  share  of 
the  rural  poor  In  fami- 
lies headed  by  women 
has  grown  over  time, 
reflecting  Increases  In 
the  proportion  of  rural 
people  living  In  such 
families.  The  Family 
Support  Act  mandates 
automatic  withholding 
of  child  support  from 
an  absent  parent’s  pay 
to  help  these  families. 


Rural  ;-overty  Still  High 

Poverty  continued  to  be  more  severe  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban  areas  in  1990»  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  data  are  available.  Rural  areas  have  consistently  had  a higher 
poverty  rate  than  urban  areas,  at  least  since  1967,  when  the  annual  data  series  on  rural  and 
urban  poverty  began.  The  1990  rural  poverty  rate  was  16.3  percent,  or  about  3.6  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  urban  rate.  Each  population  group  also  had  a higher  1990  poverty  rate 
in  rural  than  urban  areas. 

Poverty  Among  Rural  Families  Headed  by  Women 

Rural  people  living  in  families  headed  by  women  had  an  extremely  high  poverty  rate,  while  rural 
people  in  married-couple  families  had  a low  rate.  The  high  poverty  rate  for  people  in  families 
headed  by  women  does  not  mean  that  they  mad  ; up  the  largest  share  of  the  rural  poor, 
however.  About  30  percent  cf  the  rural  poor  lived  in  such  families  in  1990,  while  44  percent 
lived  in  married-couple  families.  Most  of  the  remaining  poor  were  unrelated  individuals,  defined 
as  those  who  lived  alone  or  with  nonrelativas.  Families  headed  by  women,  however,  contained 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  poor  rural  children.  In  urban  areas,  families  headed  by  women 
contained  about  60  percent  of  the  poor  children. 

Poverty  in  families  headed  by  women  is  an  increasingly  serious  problem  for  rural  areas.  The 
share  of  the  rural  poor  living  in  such  families  has  increased  from  22  percent  in  1969  to  the 
present  30  percent.  This  growing  share  reflects  a gradually  Increasing  percentage  of  the  total 
rural  population  living  in  such  families  plus  a consistently  high  poverty  rate  for  people  in  that 
family  type.  The  share  of  the  total  rural  population  living  in  families  headed  by  women 
increased  from  8.4  percent  in  1969  to  11.5  percent  in  1990.  Between  1969  and  1990,  the 
poverty  rate  for  rural  families  headed  by  women  rose  as  high  as  46  percent  and  never  fell 
below  37  percent. 

In  contrast,  the  poverty  rate  for  other  types  of  rural  families  was  much  bwer,  ranging  between  9 
and  13  percent  during  the  same  1969-90  period.  The  poverty  rate  for  rural  unrelated  Individu- 
als dropped,  from  46  percent  in  1969  to  28  percent  in  1990,  reflecting  the  improved  economic 
position  of  the  elderly. 

The  Family  Support  Act  Should  Help 

The  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  is  major  welfare  reform  legislation  addressing  some  of  the 
problems  of  poor  families  headed  by  women,  particularly  those  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDG).  The  child-support  provisions  of  the  act,  however,  should  have  an 
effect  beyond  AFDC  families.  The  act  requires  all  new  child-support  payments  to  be  automati- 
cally withheld  from  the  absent  parent's  pay — starting  with  support  orders  initially  issued  on  or 
after  January  1, 1994 — regardless  of  whether  the  family  receives  AFDC.  This  requirement, 
ultimately,  should  reduce  the  need  for  AFDC  for  families  headed  by  women  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas.  The  size  of  the  decrease  in  rural  AFDC  use  will  not  be  known  until  the  child- 
support  provisions  of  the  act  have  been  in  effect  for  a few  years. 

Rural  Poverty  Stable 

The  1990  rural  poverty  rate  was  0.6  percentage  point  higher  than  In  1989.  The  Current 
Population  Survey  sample  used  to  make  poverty  estimates  is  small  in  rural  areas,  however. 
Thus,  the  increase  in  the  rural  poverty  rate  was  not  large  enough  to  reliably  indicate  an  in- 
crease. Changes  for  various  rural  population  groups,  such  as  Blacks,  people  in  families 
headed  by  women,  and  the  elderly,  were  not  meaningful  either. 

The  Census  Bureau  will  release  the  1991  poverty  rates  later  this  year.  Because  the  rural 
unemployment  rate  went  up  by  1.1  percentage  points  in  1991,  a sizable  increase  in  the  rural 
poverty  rate  is  also  expected.  [Robert  Hoppe,  202/219-0807] 
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Poverty 


Poverty  rates,  1967-90 

Ncnmstro  povarty  has  been  consistently  higher  than  metro  poverty  In  every  year  that  It 
han  boon  moasurod 

Percentage  poor 


Poverty  rates  by  population  group,  1990 

All  nonmotro  population  groups  had  higher  poverty  rates  than  their  metro  counterparts 


Percentage  poor 
50 


Nonmetro 


headed  couple  individuals 
by  women  families 


Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  population  living  In  families  headed  by  women,  1969-90 
As  the  share  of  the  nonmetro  population  living  In  female*headed  families  has  Increased, 
so  Iwis  the  share  of  the  nonmetro  poor  population  living  In  these  families 

Percontage 
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Population 


Migration  flows  to  and 
from  nonmetro  areas 
have  caused  little,  If 
any,  overall  population 
change  since  1988-89, 
compared  with  the 
preceding  6 years. 
However,  outmigration 
of  younger  and  better 
educated  workers  re- 
mains a persistent 
problem  for  nonmetro 
communities. 


Nonmetro  Net  Outmigration  Stops 

Between  1988  and  1991,  annual  population  losses  from  net  migration  were  less  than  0.5 
percent  for  nonmetro  areas.  Nonmetro  net  migration  was  estimated  at  -205,000  for  1988- 
89,  -103,000  for  1989-90,  and  -113,000  for  1990-91.  This  virtual  balance  between  the  number 
of  inmigrants  and  outmigrants  occurred  after  an  extended  period  of  marked  imbalance.  During 
1982-88,  net  outmigration  contributed  to  widespread  nonmetro  population  decline. 

The  flows  of  migrants  moving  to  and  from  nonmetro  areas  were  themselves  quite  substantial. 
During  1990-91,  the  latest  period  for  which  migration  data  are  available,  1.7  million  metro 
residents  migrated  to  a nonmetro  residence,  while  1.8  million  people  migrated  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Similarly  high  migration  occurred  in  1989  and  in  1990,  with  inmigration  and  out- 
migration flows  consistently  above  1.5  million.  These  exchanges  involved  approximately  3 
percent  of  the  nonmetro  population  each  year.  Over  several  years,  this  level  of  migration  can 
cause  substantial  changes  in  the  geographic  distribution  and  characteristics  of  the  nonmetro 
population. 

Balanced  net  migration  at  the  national  level  does  not  guarantee  balances  within  all  regions. 
Although  we  can  be  sure  that  some  counties'  populations  declined  substantially  as  a result  of 
net  outmigration,  while  other  counties  grew,  sample  data  do  not  allow  us  to  measure  migra- 
tion's effects  at  such  a small  geographic  scale.  Nonmetro  areas  in  the  South  and  Midwest 
showed  consistent  net  outmigration  during  all  three  1-year  periods,  although  at  very  low  levels. 
[The  regions  used  here  are  the  Census  regions.  See  p.  22  for  a listing  of  States  in  each 
region.] 

The  Northeast  gained  population  from  net  migration  during  1989-90  and  then  lost  population  the 
following  year,  while  the  West  went  from  population  loss  to  gain.  These  small  fluctuations  may 
be  the  result  of  sampling  error.  Both  regions  have  relatively  small  nonmetro  population  bases, 
but  net  outmigration  in  the  Northeast  corresponds  with  separately  published  county  population 
estimates  showing  a recent  population  decline  in  some  Northeastern  States.  The  fact  that  the 
most  recent  recession  has  had  its  greatest  effect  on  the  Northeast  and  that  many  States  in  the 
West  are  doing  quite  well  is  reflected  in  these  migration  statistics. 

Migration,  the  most  important  factor  in  explaining  why  some  regions  of  the  country  grow  and 
others  do  not,  is  predominantly  led  by  people  in  their  late  teens  and  twenties.  The  change  in 
nonmetro  migration  trends  during  the  late  1980’s  owes  much  to  the  relative  economic  opportu- 
nities available  to  these  new  labor  force  entrants.  Substantial  nonmetro  outmigration  during  the 
mid-1980's  corresponded  closely  to  the  gap  in  unemployment  rates  favoring  metro  areas  that 
developed  during  the  1981-82  recession  and  persist^  during  the  extended  recovery.  In  recent 
years,  the  unemployment  gap  has  been  reduced  and  preliminary  data  indicate  that  nonmetro 
areas  have  been  no  more  negatively  affected  by  the  current  recession  than  metro  areas.  As 
long  as  economic  conditions  continue  to  adversely  affect  metro  white  collar  occupations, 
nonmetro  net  migration  should  remain  low. 

The  closing  of  the  unemployment  gap  reduced  but  did  not  stop  the  net  migration  of  young 
people  from  nonmetro  areas.  Young  adults  still  leave  nonmetro  areas  at  higher  rates  than 
other  age  groups.  Those  aged  18-29  made  up  21  percent  of  the  total  nonmetro  population  In 
1990,  but  they  contributed  43  percent  of  the  nonmetro  outmigrants  during  1990-91.  Only  36 
percent  of  inmigrants  were  young  adults,  resulting  in  net  migration  loss  in  this  age  group, 
almost  2 percent  a year  for  the  3-year  period.  Other  age  groups,  including  retirees,  show  little 
change  in  population  due  to  net  migration. 

As  in  the  past,  better  educated  labor  force  participants  tended  to  seek  economic  opportunities 
in  metro  areas,  where  they  could  earn  higher  wages  with  their  relatively  higher  skills.  Among 
adults  aged  25-34,  the  nonmetro  loss  of  those  with  a college  degree  was  more  than  4 percent 
In  1988-89  and  1990-91.  Nonmetro  areas  also  consistently  lost  young  adults  with  1-3  years  of 
college.  But,  nonmetro  areas  consistently  gained  population  through  migration  of  those  who  did 
not  complete  high  school,  and  the  percentage  change  increased  to  almost  2 percent  during 
1990-91.  These  differences  in  migration  among  working-age  people  with  different  education 
levels  may  diminish  nonmetro  areas'  ability  to  compete  with  metro  areas  for  higher  paying  jobs 
in  the  coming  decade.  [John  fl.  Cromartio,  202/219-0534] 
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Nonmetro  migration,  1988-91 

Small  net  loss  masks  large  flows  In  and  out  of  nonmetro  areas 


Population 


1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

Inmigrants 

1,523 

Thousands 

1,778 

1,694 

Outmigrants 

1,728 

1,885 

1,807 

Net  migration 

-205 

-107 

-113 

Population  change 
due  to  net  migration 

-.38 

Percent 

-.20 

-.20 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Population  change  from  net  migration  by  age  group,  1988-91 

More  young  working-age  people  left  than  moved  Into  nonmetro  areas  In  recent  years 

Percentage  change 


Source:  Current  Population  Sur\*ey. 


Population  change  from  net  migration  by  education  level,  1988-91 

The  college  educated  move  away  from  nonmetro  areas 

Percentage  change 
6 


-6 ' * * * 

Less  than  High  school  Some  college  4 or  more 

high  school  years  of  college 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix:  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 


Data  Sources 


Macroeconomic  conditions:  The  economic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic 
changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  infiatbn, 
including  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  indexes,  arb  employment  and  unemployment 
data  are  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS). 
National  income  arxi  product  account  information  on  capital  investment,  gross  domestic 
product,  and  net  exports  is  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Information  relating  to  monetary  policy,  including  changes  in 
interest  rates  and  foreign  exchange  rates,  and  data  on  industrial  production  are  furnished  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 

Employment  and  earnings  data:  Data  on  nonmetro  employment,  unemployment,  and 
earnings  come  from  three  sources.  The  monthly  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS), 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  r.r  Labor,  provides  detailed 
information  on  the  labor  force,  employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  characteristics 
of  the  metro  and  nonmetro  populatbn.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a national  sample 
of  about  58,000  households  that  are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional 
population  16  years  of  age  and  over.  Labor  force  information  is  based  on  respondents* 
activity  during  1 week  each  month. 

BLS  county-level  employment  data  are  taken  from  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State 
surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  which  are  then  benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS. 
Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  levels,  annual  average  BLS  and  CPS  estimates  are  the 
same.  The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  and 
unemployment  for  individual  counties. 


BEA  employment  data,  unlike  the  household  data  collected  by  the  CPS  and  BLS,  provide 
establishment  data  on  the  number  of  jobs  rather  than  the  number  of  workers.  The  BEA  data 
are  taken  primarily  from  administrative  reports  filed  by  employers  covered  under 
unemployment  insurance  laws  and  from  information  from  the  internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  Thus,  jobs  and  earnings  for  these  jobs  are  counted  at  the 
place  of  work  and  are  based  on  a virtual  universal  count  rather  than  a sample.  The  BEA 
data  provide  detailed  information  on  the  number  of  jobs  and  amount  of  earnings  by  industry 
at  the  county  level.  A shortcoming  of  the  BEA  data  is  the  2-year  lag  between  when  they  are 
collected  and  when  they  are  available  for  analysis. 

Each  of  these  data  sets  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  CPS  furnishes  detailed 
employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions  of  the 
Nation.  The  BEA  provides  estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs  and  earnings  by  industry  for 
individual  county  areas.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  employment  data  than  CPS,  but  offers 
very  current  employment  and  unemployment  information  at  the  county  level.  While  these 
data  sources  are  likely  to  provide  diifferent  estimates  of  employment  conditions  at  any  point 
in  time,  they  generally  indicate  similar  trends. 


Income  and  poverty  data:  Each  March,  supplemental  questions  are  added  to  the  CPS  to 
obtain  Information  on  money  income  and  poverty  status  of  families  and  persons  in  the  United 
States  during  the  previous  year.  Data  are  collected  for  the  amount  and  sources  of  income, 
including  wage  and  salary  earnings,  self-employment  income,  and  transfer  payments. 
Information  on  family  size  and  income  is  used  to  estimate  the  number  of  families  and 
individuals  in  poverty  based  on  official  guidelines  issued  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Demographic  data  are  available  to  examine  the  distribution  of  income  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  poverty  populations  In  metro  and  nonmetro  areas. 


Migration  data:  Supplemental  questions  are  also  added  to  the  March  CPS  to  obtain 
information  on  whether  people  moved  between  March  of  the  current  year  and  March  of  the 
previous  year.  Demographic  data  are  available  to  examine  the  characteristics  of  those  who 
moved  into  or  out  of  metro  and  nonmetro  areas. 


Appendix:  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 


Definitions 


Throughout  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends,  we  use  "rural"  and  "nonmetro"  interchange- 
ably. The  same  holds  for  "urban"  and  "metro."  However,  in  tables  we  use  "nonmetro*  and 
"metro,"  the  original  and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 


Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers 
vho  have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part  time  but  want 
full-time  work  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 


Civilian  labor  force:  Noninstitutional  civilians  aged  16  or  older  who  are  either  employed 
or  unemployed.  Individuals  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are  out  of  the  labor 
force. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of 
consumer  goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a 
benchmark  period. 

Family:  Two  or  more  people  residing  together  who  are  related  by  birth,  marriage,  or 
adoption. 


Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  anothf  The 
Federal  Reserve  publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  foreign  exchange  rate  p he  U.S. 
dollar  based  on  the  rates  of  the  10  major  U.S.  trading  partners. 


Gross  domestic  product  (GDP):  The  value  of  final  output  produced  by  people, 
government,  and  firms  in  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  U.S.  or  foreign  citizens,  or 
U.S.-  or  foreign-owned  firms.  Output  of  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  located  outside  the  United 
States  is  not  included.  This  statistic  is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 
months  following  the  initial  release.  Nominal  GDP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at 
current  prices.  Real  GDP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  1987  prices  to  adjust  for 
inflation. 

Household:  All  the  people  living  in  a housing  unit.  A house,  an  apartment,  or  a single 
room  Is  considered  a housing  unit,  if  it  is  occupied  as  separate  living  quarters.  To  be 
classified  as  separate  living  quarters,  the  occupants  of  the  housing  unit  must  not  live  and 
eat  with  any  other  people  in  the  structure,  in  addition,  there  must  be  direct  access  to  the 
unit  from  the  outside  or  indirect  access  through  a common  hall. 


Income:  The  sum  of  the  amounts  of  money  received  from  wages  and  salaries;  nonfarm 
self-employment  income;  farm  self-employment  Income;  Social  Security  or  railroad 
retirement;  Supplemental  Security  Income;  public  assistance  or  welfare  payments;  divi- 
dends, Interest,  or  net  rental  Income;  veterans  payments;  unemployment  or  workers’ 
compensation;  private  or  government  employee  pensions;  alimony  or  child  support;  and 
other  periodic  payments. 


Inflation  rate:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes 
are  reported  on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  com- 
parisons. The  two  major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and 
Producer  Price  Indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian 
noninstitutional  population  16  and  older. 
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Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  imlude  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people 
and  a total  area  population  of  at  least  100,000.  Additional  contiguous  counties  are 
Included  in  the  MSA  if  they  are  economically  and  socially  integrated  with  the  core  county. 
Metro  areas  are  divided  into  central  cities  and  areas  outside  central  cities  (suburbs). 
Throughout  this  publication,  "urban"  and  "metro"  have  been  used  interchangeably  to  refer 
to  people  and  places  within  MSA’s. 


Net  migration:  The  number  of  people  who  moved  into  an  area  minus  the  number  of 
people  who  moved  out  of  that  area  over  a given  time  period. 


Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication, 
"rural"  and  "nonmetro"  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of 
MSA's. 

Poverty:  A person  is  in  poverty  if  his  or  her  family's  money  income  is  below  the  official 
poverty  threshold  appropriate  for  that  size  and  type  of  family.  Different  thresholds  exist  for 
elderly  and  nonelderly  unrelated  individuals,  for  two-person  families  with  and  without 
elderly  heads,  and  for  different  family  sizes  by  number  of  children.  For  example,  the 
poverty  threshold  for  a family  of  four  with  two  children  was  $13,254  in  1990.  The 
thresholds  are  adjusted  annually  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  reflect  inflation. 


Producer  Price  Index:  A measure  of  the  average  price  received  by  producers  of  finished 
goods  at  the  wholesale  level  during  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark 
period. 


Region:  Both  regions  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  regions  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  are  used  in  this  issue.  The  States  in  each  region  are  as 
follows: 

Bureau  of  the  Census  regions 

Northeast — Connecticut.  Maine,  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

Midwest — Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

South — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

West — Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  regions 

New  England — Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  island,  and 
Vermont. 

Mideast — Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Great  Lakes — Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Plains— Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 
Southeast— Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Southwest — Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Rocky  Mountain — Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Far  West — California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  BEA  does  not  classify  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  In  any  region,  but  we  have  Included  them  In  the  Far  West. 
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Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  16  years  and  older  as  a 
percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  16  years  and  older. 

Unrelated  Individual:  A person  who  does  not  live  with  relatives.  An  unrelated  individual 
may  live  alone,  with  nonrelatives,  or  In  group  quarters  with  no  relatives.  Lodgers  and 
resident  empioyees  with  no  reiatives  in  the  household  are  also  unrelated  Individuals. 
Inmates  of  institutions  are  classified  separately;  they  are  not  counted  as  unrelated 
individuals. 
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Appendix  table  Nonmetro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 

Employment-  Adjusted 

Year/  Population  Labor  force  population  Unemployment  unemploy- 

quarter  164-  Labor  force  participation  Employed  ratio  Unemployed  rate  ment  rate^ 


Thous 

ands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent- 

1991: 

4th 

42,328 

26,442 

62.5 

24,745 

58.5 

1,697 

6.4 

10.1 

3rd 

41,904 

26,364 

62.9 

24,683 

58.9 

1,681 

6.4 

10.3 

2nd 

42,017 

26,529 

63.1 

24,673 

58.7 

1,856 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

42,073 

26,049 

61.9 

23,898 

56.8 

2,151 

8.3 

12.3 

1990: 

4th 

42.106 

26,361 

62.6 

24,776 

58.8 

1,585 

6.0 

9.7 

3rd 

42,079 

26,607 

63.2 

25.158 

59.8 

1,450 

5.4 

8.8 

2nd 

41,774 

26,417 

63.2 

24,934 

59.7 

1,483 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

41,660 

25.893 

62.2 

24,196 

58.1 

1,697 

6.6 

10.0 

1989: 

4th 

41,646 

26,168 

62.8 

24,778 

59.9 

1,390 

5.3 

8.6 

3rd 

41 .755 

26,783 

64.1 

25,323 

60.6 

1,459 

5.4 

8.7 

2nd 

41,588 

26,389 

63.5 

24,919 

59.9 

1,470 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

40,912 

25,441 

62.2 

23,807 

58.2 

1,634 

6.4 

10.2 

1988: 

4th 

40,629 

25,510 

62.8 

24,024 

59.2 

1,469 

5.8 

9.4 

3rd 

40,812 

25,793 

63.2 

24,294 

59.5 

1.499 

5.8 

9.6 

2nd 

40,877 

25,513 

62.4 

23,978 

58.7 

1.535 

6.0 

9.8 

1st 

40,522 

24,819 

61.2 

22,996 

56.7 

1.823 

7.3 

11.6 

1987: 

4th 

40,280 

25.087 

62.3 

23,449 

58.2 

1,638 

6.5 

10.6 

3rd 

40,214 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

58.8 

1,643 

6.5 

10.5 

2nd 

40,497 

25,186 

62.2 

23,437 

57.9 

1,749 

6.9 

10.9 

1st 

40,745 

24,856 

61.0 

22,688 

55.7 

2,167 

8.7 

13.1 

1991 

42,080 

26,346 

62.6 

24,500 

58.2 

1,846 

7.0 

10.8 

1990 

41,905 

26,319 

62.8 

24,766 

59.1 

1,554 

5.9 

9.4 

1989 

41,482 

26,209 

63.2 

24,718 

59.6 

1,491 

5.7 

9.1 

1988 

40,710 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

58.5 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

1987 

40,434 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

57.6 

1,799 

7.2 

11.3 

1986 

40,646 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

56.8 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

1985 

40,493 

24,781 

61.2 

22,700 

56.1 

2,081 

8.4 

13.0 

1984 

55.946 

34,725 

62.1 

31,930 

57.1 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

1983 

55,294 

34,156 

61.8 

30,696 

55.5 

3,460 

10.1 

14.9 

1982 

54,727 

33,740 

61.7 

30,335 

55.4 

3,405 

10.1 

14.9 

1981 

53.449 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

57.0 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

1980 

52,706 

32.512' 

61.7 

30,150 

57.2 

2,362 

7.3 

10.7 

1979 

51,563 

31,716 

61.5 

29,916 

58.0 

1,800 

5.7 

8.5 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census.  That  change  accounts  for 
the  large  drop  in  the  nonmetro  population  and  labor  force  between  1984  and  1985. 

’Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  indude  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  2— Metro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 

Year/ 

quarter 

Population 

16+ 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employed 

Employment- 

population 

ratio 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 
unemploy- 
ment rate^ 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

1991: 

4th 

148,121 

98,915 

66.8 

92,327 

62.3 

6,589 

6.7 

9.8 

3rd 

148,074 

99,912 

67.5 

93,299 

63.0 

6,613 

6.6 

9.7 

2nd 

147,506 

99,017 

67.1 

92.522 

62.7 

6,496 

6.6 

9.4 

1st 

147,039 

97,984 

66.6 

91,362 

62.1 

6,622 

6.8 

9.7 

1990: 

4th 

146,589 

98,463 

67.2 

92,956 

63.4 

5,507 

5.6 

8.2 

3rd 

146.187 

99,290 

67.9 

93,872 

64.2 

5,417 

5.5 

8.0 

2nd 

146,051 

98,504 

67.4 

93,480 

64.0 

5,024 

5.1 

7.4 

1st 

145,751 

97,615 

67.0 

92,238 

63.3 

5,332 

5.5 

7.8 

1989: 

4th 

145,371 

98,191 

67.5 

93,242 

64.1 

4,949 

5.0 

7.3 

3rd 

144,848 

98,373 

67.9 

93,366 

64.5 

5,007 

5.1 

7.5 

2nd 

144,589 

97,391 

67.4 

92,449 

63.9 

4,942 

5.1 

7.5 

1st 

144,861 

96,633 

66.7 

91,411 

63.1 

5,223 

5.4 

7.9 

1988: 

4th 

144,625 

96,886 

67.0 

92,139 

63.7 

4,748 

4.9 

7.4 

3rd 

144,028 

97,249 

67.5 

92,132 

64.0 

5,117 

5.3 

8.0 

2nd 

143,512 

95,843 

66.8 

90,801 

63.3 

5,042 

5.3 

7.8 

1st 

143,445 

95,061 

66.3 

89,492 

62.4 

5,569 

5.9 

8.6 

1987: 

4th 

143,187 

95,433 

66.6 

90,347 

63.1 

5,086 

5.3 

7.9 

3rd 

142,802 

95,924 

67.2 

90,434 

63.3 

5,490 

5.7 

8.6 

2nd 

142,030 

94,546 

66.6 

88,869 

62.6 

5,677 

6.0 

8.7 

1st 

141,257 

93,152 

65.9 

86,904 

61.5 

6,249 

6.7 

9.6 

1991 

147,685 

98,957 

67.0 

92,377 

62.6 

6,580 

6.6 

9.6 

1990 

146,144 

98,468 

67.4 

93,148 

63.7 

5,320 

5.4 

7.9 

1989 

144,911 

97,660 

67.4 

92,624 

63.9 

5,036 

5.2 

7.5 

1988 

143,903 

96,260 

66.9 

91,141 

63.3 

5,119 

5.3 

7.9 

1987 

142,319 

94,764 

66.6 

89,138 

62.6 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

1986 

139,941 

92,665 

66.2 

86,508 

61.8 

6,157 

6.6 

9.5 

1985 

137,713 

90,684 

65.9 

84,453 

61.3 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

1984 

120,437 

78,819 

65.4 

73,076 

60.7 

5,743 

7.3 

10.4 

1983 

118,922 

77,394 

65.1 

70,137 

59.0 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

1982 

117,544 

76,465 

65.1 

69,192 

-58.9 

7,273 

9.5 

13.1 

1981 

112,987 

73,301 

64.9 

67,825 

60.0 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

1980 

111,438 

72,207 

64.8 

67,120 

60.2 

5,087 

7.0 

9.5 

1979 

109.969 

71.192 

64.7 

67,029 

61.0 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

'Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  Indude  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  3— Jobs  by  Industry  and  BEA  region 


United  States  New  England  Mideast  Great  Lakes  Plains 


Item 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

1989: 

Total 

26,169 

109,905 

1,254 

6,866 

Thousands 
1,820  22,438 

4,368 

18,173 

3,986 

6,422 

Farming 

2,072 

1,096 

25 

23 

74 

119 

332 

179 

544 

89 

Agricultural 

services^ 

378 

996 

23 

56 

18 

144 

39 

106 

43 

38 

Mining 

414 

502 

1 

6 

22 

33 

48 

36 

34 

20 

Construction 

1,388 

5,837 

104 

367 

101 

1,158 

198 

835 

174 

301 

Manufacturing 

4,587 

15,357 

196 

1,145 

329 

2,930 

924 

3,410 

509 

929 

Transportation^ 

1.073 

5,308 

44 

263 

79 

1,108 

185 

834 

168 

362 

Wholesale  trade 

855 

5,843 

38 

365 

54 

1,240 

143 

980 

172 

364 

Retail  trade 

4,283 

18,280 

225 

1,131 

316 

3,438 

740 

3,186 

631 

1.105 

Finance^ 

1,273 

9,032 

77 

597 

85 

1,946 

216 

1,334 

200 

530 

Services^ 

5,475 

31,289 

341 

2,096 

440 

6,929 

914 

4,951 

848 

1,816 

Government 

4,371 

16,366 

178 

817 

301 

3,393 

630 

2,322 

663 

866 

1988: 

Total 

25,583 

107,323 

1,233 

6,859 

1,78L 

22,148 

4,266 

17,716 

3.910 

6,258 

Farming 

2,139 

1,133 

27 

25 

80 

130 

345 

186 

558 

92 

Agricultural 

services^ 

358 

956 

23 

55 

16 

141 

36 

100 

41 

37 

Mining 

422 

528 

1 

6 

21 

35 

52 

35 

35 

21 

Construction 

1,354 

5,753 

106 

390 

99 

1,152 

191 

804 

168 

300 

Manufacturing 

4,511 

15,392 

199 

1,192 

326 

2,991 

899 

3,397 

495 

922 

Transportation^ 

1,050 

5,202 

43 

269 

79 

1,101 

183 

816 

166 

352 

Wholesale  trade 

817 

5,632 

37 

356 

52 

1,225 

137 

935 

166 

355 

Retail  trade 

4,157 

17,864 

220 

1,124 

307 

3,408 

718 

3.100 

616 

1.079 

Finance® 

1.249 

8,907 

76 

598 

83 

1,931 

212 

1,315 

197 

521 

Services^ 

5,246 

29,885 

327 

2,027 

;27 

6,676 

875 

4,740 

815 

1.728 

Government 

4,279 

16,070 

173 

815 

292 

3,361 

619 

2,287 

654 

853 

1987: 

Total 

24,863 

104,143 

1,190 

6,690 

1,721 

21,671 

4,150 

17,207 

3.809 

6,068 

Farming 

2,158 

1,117 

27 

25 

83 

134 

357 

194 

562 

93 

Agricultural 

services^ 

344 

907 

22 

53 

16 

136 

36 

92 

39 

35 

Mining 

433 

534 

1 

6 

23 

37 

56 

37 

36 

21 

Construction 

1,306 

5,558 

102 

372 

93 

1,106 

180 

757 

164 

300 

Manufacturing 

4,363 

15,191 

199 

1,219 

317 

3,004 

862 

3,349 

468 

894 

Transportation® 

1,038 

5.090 

41 

263 

' 78 

1,081 

181 

804 

166 

342 

Wholesale  trade 

795 

5,508 

36 

347 

51 

1,209 

134 

921 

160 

346 

Retail  trade 

4,012 

17,352 

210 

1,102 

294 

3,347 

693 

3.003 

598 

1,045 

Finance® 

1,217 

8,698 

73 

582 

80 

1,892 

207 

1.266 

193 

510 

Services^ 

4,998 

28,407 

310 

1,925 

403 

6,419 

836 

4.527 

779 

1.646 

Government 

4,197 

15,783 

167 

795 

284 

3,307 

609 

2,257 

644 

835 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Appendix  table  3— Jobs  by  Industry  and  BEA  region— Continued 


Southeast  Southwest  Rocky  Mountain  Far  West* 


Item 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

1989: 

Total 

9,015 

22,491 

2,454 

Thousands 
10,429  1,387 

2,670 

1,885 

20,417 

Farming 

611 

264 

240 

92 

116 

26 

129 

303 

Agricultural 

services’ 

114 

213 

40 

85 

26 

20 

77 

335 

Mining 

133 

95 

113 

228 

40 

26 

24 

58 

Construction 

497 

1,403 

139 

552 

76 

126 

101 

1,093 

Manufacturing 

2,069 

2,765 

234 

1,171 

115 

291 

208 

2,715 

Transportation^ 

344 

1,169 

106 

535 

66 

145 

80 

891 

Wholesale  trade 

280 

1,189 

74 

542 

43 

131 

50 

1,032 

Retail  trade 

1,427 

3,944 

392 

1,784 

23b 

447 

312 

3.245 

Finance^ 

385 

1,759 

124 

892 

80 

239 

105 

1,734 

Services^ 

1,649 

5,943 

514 

2,853 

328 

760 

441 

5,942 

Government 

1,506 

3,747 

478 

1,694 

258 

459 

358 

3,068 

1988: 

Total 

8,816 

21,891 

2,431 

10,169 

1,344 

2,592 

1,801 

19,691 

Farming 

630 

276 

249 

96 

121 

28 

130 

301 

Agricultural 
. services' 

110 

202 

39 

83 

24 

19 

69 

320 

Mining 

136 

99 

117 

243 

40 

29 

21 

60 

Construction 

487 

1,406 

140 

583 

71 

126 

93 

1.012 

Manufacturing 

2,040 

2,771 

235 

1,159 

112 

284 

205 

2,677 

Transportation^ 

334 

1,149 

106 

514 

65 

141 

75 

860 

Wholesale  trade 

268 

1,138 

71 

521 

41 

124 

46 

978 

Retail  trade 

1,383 

3,834 

386 

1,742 

229 

434 

298 

3,144 

Finance^ 

377 

1,728 

123 

891 

79 

235 

101 

1,689 

Services^ 

1,577 

5,634 

497 

2,707 

311 

719 

417 

5,655 

Government 

1,474 

3,655 

470 

1,651 

252 

453 

346 

2,995 

1987: 


Total 

8,564 

21,128 

2,399 

9,930 

1,309 

2,529 

1,721 

18,920 

Farming 

Agricultural 

624 

263 

260 

101 

121 

27 

123 

280 

services' 

105 

193 

37 

79 

23 

19 

67 

301 

Mining 

139 

100 

121 

244 

39 

30 

18 

60 

Construction 

470 

1,362 

139 

576 

70 

131 

86 

954 

Manufacturing 

1,989 

2,715 

225 

1,129 

108 

272 

195 

2,608 

Trarisportation^ 

328 

1,110 

107 

506 

64 

137 

73 

846 

Wholesale  trade 

260 

1,106 

69 

516 

41 

123 

45 

940 

Retail  trade 

1,328 

3,692 

382 

1,717 

222 

425 

286 

3,020 

Finance^ 

367 

1,683 

122 

882 

77 

235 

98 

1,648 

Services^ 

1,505 

5,323 

475 

2,559 

297 

681 

393 

5,328 

Government 

1,449 

3,580 

462 

1,623 

247 

451 

335 

2,935 

Note:  1987  and  1988  data  revised.  Missing  numbers  estimated  by  the  Economic  Research  Service, 
includes  forestry  and  fishing. 

‘Includes  communications  and  public  utilities. 

‘Includes  insurance  and  real  estate. 

^Includes  health,  legal,  educational,  recreational,  business,  repair,  and  personal  services. 

‘Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Appendix  table  4 — Real  earnings  per  Job 


Item 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1933 

1984 

1989  dollars 

United  States 

22,517 

22,291 

22,121 

22,260 

22,607 

Nonnietro 

18,228 

18,270 

17,692 

17,322 

18,018 

Metro 

23,633 

23,326 

23,256 

23,518 

23,756 

Metro-nonmetro 

earnings  gap 

5,405 

5,056 

5,553 

6,196 

5,738 

Percent 

Nonmetro  as  share 
of  metro 

77.1 

78.3 

:e.i 

73.7 

75.8 

Change  from  previous  year: 
United  States 

-3.0 

-1.0 

-.8 

.6 

1.6 

Nonmetro 

-6.0 

.2 

-3.2 

-2.1 

4.0 

Metro 

-2.4 

-1.3 

-.3 

1.1 

1.0 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1989  dollars 

United  States 

22,779 

23.244 

23,324 

23,590 

23,348 

Nonmetro 

17,968 

18,371 

18,283 

18,295 

18,142 

Metro 

23,955 

24,414 

24,528 

24,853 

24,588 

Metro-nonmetro 

earnings  gap 

5,987 

6,043 

6,245 

6,558 

6,446 

Percent 

Nonmetro  as  share 
of  metro 

75.0 

75.2 

74.5 

73.6 

73.8 

Change  from  previous  year: 
United  States 

.8 

2.0 

.3 

1.1 

-1.0 

Nonmetro 

-.3 

2.2 

-.5 

.1 

-.8 

Metro 

.8 

1.9 

.5 

1.3 

-1.1 

Note:  1987  and  1988  data  revised. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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ERS-NASS  VIDEO  TAPES 


ERS:  Economic  Research 
for  American  Agriculture 

An  historical  account  of  tire  role  of  economic  research 
in  the  success  of  American  agriculture. 

16  1/2  minutes  Order  No.  VTOOl  $15.00 

Today  and  Tomorrow 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Outlook  program 
analyzes  the  current  situation  for  U.S.  and  world  crops, 
and  provides  a forecast  of  future  supplies  and  prices. 
‘Today  and  Tomorrow”  is  an  overview  of  the  USDA 
Outlook  program  from  its  beginning  in  the  1920’s,  to 
the  current  comprehensive  program  of  research  and 
analysis. 

23  minutes  Order  No.  VT002  $15.00 

The  Need  To  Know 

Begins  with  a futuristic  “what  if?”  opening,  and  then 
proceeds  to  outline  the  history,  significance,  and 
contributions  of  agricultural  statistics  and  USDA’s 
National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service. 

23  minutes  Order  no.  VT003  $15.00 

Your  Hometown 

“Your  Hometown”  is  an  infoimative  and  entertaining 
look  at  small  town  rural  America.  Originally  seen  on 
public  television  stations  nationwide,  and  narrated  by 
James  Whitmore,  the  program  focuses  on  three  rural 
communities  where  citizens  use  innovative  thinking  and 


teamwtxic  to  revitalize  their  own  towns.  Filmed  in 
Utah,  Nebraska,  and  Georgia,  “Your  Hometown”  is  a 
tribute  to  self-reliance,  and  the  American  spirit. 

Ihour  Order  No.  VT004  $15.00 

Alternative  Agriculture: 

Growing  Concerns 

Can  U.S.  farmers  produce  at  a profit  while  practicing 
low-input,  sustainable  agriculture  (LISA)?  ^‘Growing 
Concerns”  investiptes  the  benefits  and  ^wbacks  of 
LISA.  An  excellent  overview,  this  documentary  was 
originally  seen  as  a five-part  series  on  national 
television. 

19  minutes  Order  No.  VT005  $15.00 

*=thanol:  Economic  and  Policy  Tradeoffs 

Ethanol  can  contribute  to  the  national  goals  of  energy 
security,  a clean  environment,  and  a h^thy  rural 
economy,  but  there  are  tradeoffs. 

25  minutes  Order  No.  VT006  $15.00 

American  Harvest 

Farming  in  America  is  not  what  you  think  it  is.  That’s 
the  theme  of  this  program  which  investigates  farms, 
farming  and  rural  America,  and  farm  families.  Visit  a 
“lifes^le”  farm  in  Virginia,  a soybean/hog  qreration  in 
Illinois,  and  a large  CMfomia  farm  that  grows  just 
about  everything. 

30  minutes  Order  No.  \T007  $15.00 


To  order,  call  our  order  desk  toll  free,  1-800-999-6779 
(8:30-5:00  E.T.  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada;  other  areas,  please  call  301-725-7937) 
or  write:  ERS-NASS,  P.O.  Box  1608,  Rockville,  MD  20849-1608 
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The  labor  force  grew 
faster  than  employ- 
ment, keeping  rural 
and  urban  unemploy- 
ment high.  The  rela- 
tively low  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar  and 
the  wider  distribution  of 
employment  losses 
across  Industries  and 
occupations  contributed 
to  the  recent  reces- 
sion's similar  effects  on 
rural  and  urban  areas. 


" Overview 

Employment  Expands,  But 
High  Unemployment  Continues 

Urban  and  rural  unemployment  continued  at  high  rates  during  the  first  quarter  of  1992. 

Although  the  urban  rate  was  above  the  rural  rate,  the  adjusted  unemployment  rate  (which 
includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  those  employed  part  time  who  would  prefer  full-time 
work)  stayed  higher  in  rural  areas.  The  high  rates  suggest  that  there  are  still  not  enough  job 
opportunities  for  either  rural  or  urban  job  seekers. 

Unemployment  was  high  during  the  recession  because  the  number  of  people  employed  de- 
clined while  the  labor  force,  the  sum  of  the  employed  and  the  unemploved,  remained  relatively 
constant.  Employment  is  now  increasing,  but  unemployment  remains  high  because  the  labor 
force  is  growing  faster  than  employment  Some  analysts  see  this  increase  in  people  looking  for 
work  as  a sign  that  people  are  more  optimistic  about  finding  employment  and  that  the  recovery 
may  accelerate  later  this  year. 

Explanations  of  Rural  Employment  Trends 

We  have  reported  several  times  that  the  recent  recession’s  effects  were  more  equally  distrib- 
uted between  rural  and  urban  areas  compared  with  the  1980-82  recessions  when  rural  areas 
bore  a disproportionate  share  of  employment  losses.  Two  special  articles  in  this  issue  help 
explain  how  this  happened. 

The  first  article  in  the  'TJational  Economy  Links  to  Rural  Areas"  section  shows  that  the  rural 
unemployment  rate  is  more  sensitive  to  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  than  is  the  national 
unemployment  rate.  With  many  rural  industries  either  exporting  goods  or  competing  with 
imported  goods,  the  difference  between  the  rural  and  national  unemployment  rates  tends  to  go 
down  after  a decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The  lower  valued  dollar  makes  American 
products  less  expensive  abroad  and  raises  the  price  of  imported  goods  relative  to  competing 
domestically  produced  goods.  During  the  1981-82  recession,  the  rising  value  of  the  dollar  put 
upward  pressure  on  the  rural  unemployment  rate.  Over  the  last  2 years,  the  value  of  the  dollar 
has  been  relatively  low  and  steady,  contributing  to  the  recent  recession’s  similar  effects  on  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

The  second  special  article  looks  at  the  occupational  and  industrial  distribution  of  job  losses  as 
an  explanation  of  why  the  recent  recession  hit  rural  areas  no  harder  than  urban  areas.  During 
the  1981-82  recession,  blue-collar  occupations  and  manufacturing  industries  bore  most  of  the 
job  losses,  while  white-collar  occupations  and  most  nonmanufacturing  industries  continued  to 
grow.  Employment  in  rural  areas  is  more  concentrated  in  bluu-collar  and  manufacturing  jobs, 
so  rural  areas  bore  a disproportionate  share  of  the  lost  jobs.  During  the  recent  recession, 
employment  losses  were  sustained  by  a wide  array  of  industries  and  occupations.  Urban  areas 
contain  a higher  proportion  of  white-collar  and  nonmanufacturing  jobs,  so  they  sustained  a 
greater  share  of  the  losses  this  time.  [Linda  M.  GheUi,  202-219-0520} 
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Statistics  sent  mixed 
signais  atxjut  the  econ- 
omy’s health  in  Uie  first 
half  of  1992.  By  some 
measures,  the  econo- 
my was  recovering  and 
on  the  verge  of  accel- 
erating. By  other  mea- 
sures, it  appeared 
stagnant  Private  fore- 
casters predict  a mod- 
erate recovery  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year. 
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Recovery  Signals  Are  Mixed 

By  many  measures,  the  economy  showed  significant  improvement  in  the  first  half  of  1992. 

Real  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  rose  above  its  previous  peak  in  the  second  quarter, 
more  than  offsetting  the  declines  sustained  during  the  recession.  Consumer  confidence  began 
to  recover,  and  leading  economic  indicators  turned  up.  Short-term  interest  rates  and  infla%n 
remained  relatively  low,  setting  the  stage  for  continued  expansion. 

Not  all  statistics  pointed  to  growth  during  the  first  half.  Inflation-adjusted  retail  sales  growth  was 
negligible  and  long-term  interest  rates  remained  relatively  high.  Inflation-adjusted  personal 
income  rose,  but  at  less  than  half  its  rate  before  the  recession  began.  The  unemployment  rate 
rose,  and  job  gains  were  weak.  Low  job  growth  cast  doubts  on  the  recovery’s  continued 
strength:  a strong  recovery  requires  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people  working,  which  raises 
income  and,  in  turn,  builds  consumer  confidence  and  boosts  spending. 

labor  Force  Growth  Outstrips  Employmont 

The  labor  force  grew  by  about  300,000  per  month  in  the  first  half  of  1992,  after  stagnating  for 
most  of  the  recession.  The  average  first-half  labor  force  growth  was  well  in  excess  of  the 
average  monthly  growth  in  the  strong  growth  years  before  1990.  Because  employment  failed  to 
keep  up  with  the  growing  labor  force,  the  unemployment  rate  increased  in  the  first  half, 
reaching  7.5  percent  in  May. 

Some  analysts  pointed  to  the  growing  labor  force  as  an  early  indicator  of  coming  improvement 
in  the  oversdl  economy.  As  the  economy  gains  strength  after  a recession,  people  typically 
become  optimistic  ab^  job  prospects  and  enter  the  labor  force,  which  includes  persons 
working  or  looking  for  work.  Even  though  the  number  of  jobs  may  rise,  for  a time  there  may 
not  be  enough  now  jobs  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force.  Those 
new  entrants  who  are  unable  to  fiiid  work  add  to  the  unemployment  rate.  However,  the  rising 
optimism  that  draw  workers  into  the  labor  force  is  itself  a catalyst  for  continued  recovery.  The 
trend  in  consumer  confidence,  which  dimbed  steadily  after  February,  is  consistent  with  this 
view. 

However,  job  gains  have  been  very  weak.  Employers  have  apparently  been  reluctant  to  hire 
until  the  economic  recovery  appears  more  certain,  preferring  instead  to  increase  employee 
hours.  In  May,  the  average  factory  workweek  rose  to  41.3  hours,  the  highest  level  since 
October  1966.  Average  weekly  overtime  for  factory  workers  also  climbed  for  4 straight  months 
to  a high  of  4 hours  in  May  1992,  a isvel  not  surpassed  since  April  1973.  The  longer  workweek 
and  increased  overtime  suggest  that  manufacturing  employers  took  easily  reversible  steps  to 
meet  rising  demand.  Continued  increases  in  demand  may  be  necessary  to  persuade  employ- 
ers to  make  permanent  additions  to  their  employment  rolls. 

Conflicting  Labor  Mvkat  Statlstica 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  uses  two  major  surveys  to  assess  employment  conditions.  One 
survey  covers  job  payrolls  and  the  other  covers  household  employment.  The  differerKse 
between  tho  results  of  the  two  surveys  was  especially  large  in  the  first  half  of  1992.  During  the 
first  5 months  of  the  year,  the  payroll  survey  showed  an  average  nrK>nthly  irtcrease  of  59,000 
nonfarm  payroll  jobs,  well  below  the  av'.  rage  monthly  gain  before  the  recession  began.  For  the 
same  period,  the  household  survey  s''owed  an  average  monthly  increase  of  186,000  employed 
workers,  about  the  same  as  the  averjige  monthly  gain  before  the  recession  began.  Because 
analysts  are  watching  these  statistics  carefully  to  judge  the  strength  of  the  recovery,  the 
discrepancy  between  the  surveys  is  especially  troublesome. 

The  surveys  differ  both  in  coverage  and  In  content.  The  household  survey,  also  known  as  the 
Current  Population  Survey,  is  conducted  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  enumerators  who  telephone 
or  visit  about  60,000  households  around  tlw  country.  This  survey  collects  information  atout 
labor  force  participation  and  employment  status  by  demographic  characteristics  such  as  age, 
race,  and  sex.  It  includes  seK-em(^yed  workers  as  well  as  agricultural  workers. 

The  payroll  survey  gathers  information  from  about  360,000  nonfarm  businesses  about  numbers 
of  employees,  the  hours  they  work,  and  their  weekly  earnings.  The  payroll  survey  tallies  jobs, 
and  one  person  may  be  counted  on  more  than  one  payroll.  In  contrast,  the  household  survey 
counts  people,  and  people  holding  more  than  one  job  are  counted  only  once. 

The  wide  discrepancy  between  the  payroll  and  household  statistics  is  difficult  to  explain. 
Increases  in  the  number  of  self-employed  and  agricultural  workers— the  two  major  categories 
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not  covorod  in  the  payroll  survey— do  not  account  for  a significant  part  of  the  difference. 
Although  a decline  in  the  number  of  multiple  jobholders  could  account  for  a large  part  of  the 
difference,  that  possibility  is  hard  to  test  because  there  is  no  direct  survey  of  the  number  of 
multiple  joMolders.  Since  the  monthly  employment  statistics  are  estimated  from  samples,  a 
final  possibility  is  that  random  sampling  error  is  causing  the  statistics  to  diverge. 

Slow  Growth  Abroad 

The  likely  performance  of  foreign  economies  during  1992  suggests  a sluggish  market  for  U.S. 
exports.  Real  GDP  in  Japan  is  expected  to  rise  only  2.3  percent  in  1992,  compared  with  about 
4.5  percent  in  1991.  In  Germany,  real  GDP  is  experted  to  rise  1.3  percent  in  1992,  compared 
with  3.2  percent  in  1991.  Strong  export  growth  during  1990  and  1991  helped  to  keep  the 
recession  from  becoming  more  severe.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  recession  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1990,  U.S.  exports  have  grown  at  a 6.1-percent  annual  rate  after  adjustment  for 
inflation.  Slowing  foreign  growth  in  1992  would  tend  to  reduce  demand  for  U.S.  exports, 
however,  and  contribute  to  slow  U.S.  growth  overall. 


Although  the  statistics  for  the  first  half  of  1992  may  bo  ambiguous,  private  forecasters  appear  to 
be  relatively  optimistic  about  the  second  half.  According  to  the  National  Association  of  Busi- 
ness Economists  (NABE),  fewer  than  1 in  5 believe  the  economy  wiil  sag  into  recession  during 
the  second  half  of  this  year.  The  economists  surveyed  by  NABE  generally  expect  real  GDP  to 
grow  about  3 percent  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  and  expect  the  unemployment  rate  to 
decline  by  about  half  a percentage  point. 

The  NABE  economists  project  that  these  improvements  will  increase  short-term  interest  rates 
and  slightly  raise  the  inflation  rate.  Consumer  price  inflation  is  projected  to  be  about  3.5 
percent  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  compared  with  about  3 percent  during  the  first  half. 
Overa'l,  the  improvements  in  growth  and  employment  are  expected  to  bo  relatively  modest,  and 
the  economy  is  projected  to  be  more  sluggish  than  during  previous  recoveries.  [Analysis 
rofidcts  data  availaiila  as  of  Juno  26,  1992.  Jonnifor  L Boattio  and  R.  M.  Monaco,  202-219- 
0782] 
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Real  personal  income  growth,  1987-92 

Real  personal  inconw  growth  Is  weak 
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For  these  three  graphs,  HI  denotes  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  and  H2  denotes  the  second  half.  HI  1992  con- 
tains data  through  May  1992. 


Personal  income  data  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis.  Labor  force,  civilian  employment,  and  payroll 
job  data  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Labor  force  and  employment  growth,  1987-92 

Labor  force  growth  outstrips  employment  growth 

. Average  monthly  change,  thousands 
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Payroll  Job  and  employment  growth,  1987-92 

Employment  growth  outstrips  job  gains 
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Employment 


Rural  areas  showed 
signs  of  recovery  in  the 
first  quarter,  as  em- 
ployment edged  up 
slightly.  Employment 
growlh,  however,  was 
slightly  outpaced  by 
labor  force  growth  as 
an  increasing  number 
of  rural  people  were 
looking  for  jobs. 


Rural  Employment  Edges  Up  In  First 
Quarter  1992 

Seasonally  adjusted  rural  employment  Increased  0.4  percent  In  the  first  quarter  of  1992, 
according  to  data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).  This  second  consecutive 
quarter  of  employment  growth  in  rural  areas,  although  small,  follows  a year  of  decline  resulting 
from  the  recession.  Employment  also  inaeased  slightly  in  urban  areas,  up  0.4  percent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1992. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  county-level  data  show  rural  employment  increasing  0.5 
percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1992,  up  slightly  from  a 0.2-percentjK)e-point  increase  in  the 
previous  quarter.  BLS  estimates  show  urban  employment  increasing  0.1  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1992  compared  with  the  previous  quarter.  BLS  and  CPS  employment  estimates 
generally  show  the  same  patterns  of  job  growth  but  at  slightly  different  levels.  We  generally 
use  both  series  because  BLS  employment  estimates  have  the  advantage  of  providing  geo- 
graphic detail  not  available  with  CPS  data,  while  CPS  estimates  have  the  advantage  of  being 
from  a nationally  representative  sample. 

Rural  Labor  Force  Growth  Picka  Up 

Although  rural  employment  increased  in  the  first  quarter  of  1992,  the  rural  economy  is  not 
absorbing  workers  as  fast  as  they  are  entering  the  labor  force.  The  rural  labor  force  increased 
by  0.6  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1992,  compared  with  the  0.4-percent  increase  in  emptoy- 
ment  for  the  same  period. 

During  a recession,  rural  labor  force  growth  often  slows  or  declines  as  workers  stop  looking  for 
jobs  they  believe  are  not  available.  As  employment  picks  up,  workers  who  left  the  labor  force 
often  reenter  as  they  perceive  an  improving  labor  market.  This  increase  In  the  labor  force  often 
initially  leads  to  higher  unemployment  rates,  even  though  the  employment  picture  is  brighter. 

Employment  Change  Varied  Across  Regions  In  1991 

Employment  growth  rates  varied  considerably  across  rural  areas,  according  to  BLS  data.  Most 
rural  areas  in  1991  saw  declines  in  employment,  however,  as  the  effects  of  the  recession  were 
widespread.  New  England  and  the  East  South  Central  States  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi)  had  the  largest  declines  in  rural  employment.  A concentration  of  banking  and 
defense-relat^  industries  in  New  England  and  a large  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  in  the 
East  South  Central  States  resulted  in  the  huger  than  average  fall  in  mral  employment  Rural 
areas  with  the  largest  employment  growth  were  sprinkled  across  the  country^n  Nebraska  and 
Missouri  in  the  Midwest  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  in  the 
South  Central  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  in  New  Mexico  and  Hawadi  in  the  West 

Employment  Declined  Moet  In  Rural  Manufacturing  Countlea 

Rural  counties  dependent  on  farming,  manufacturing,  and  mining  and  retirement-destination 
counties  all  suffered  declines  in  employment  in  1991.  The  largest  diop-off  was  In  rural 
manufacturing-dependent  counties,  a decline  of  1.1  percent.  Manufacturing  is  generally  more 
sensitive  than  other  industries  to  changes  in  the  business  cycle.  Employment  in  farm-depen- 
dent and  mining-dependent  counties  dropped  slightly  more  than  the  nonmetro  average  while 
retirement-destination  counties  showed  little  change.  [Tlmotiiy  S.  Pa/k0r,  202-219-0541] 
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Employment  change,  1986^2 


Area 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

04199110 
01  1992' 

Paroantaga  tihanga 

United  States 

2.6 

2.2 

2.1 

0.5 

-0.9 

0.4 

Nonmatro 

.9 

2.3 

3.7 

.2 

-1.1 

.4 

Metro 

3.0 

2.2 

1.6 

.6 

-.8 

.4 

'Quarterly  data  seasonally  adjusted  by  ERS. 
Source:  Currant  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  employment  change  by  county  type,  1989-91 

Employmant  dropped  In  all  nonmatro  county  typaa  In  1991 


Annual  percentage  change 


All  nonmetro  Farming  Manufacturing  Mining  Retirement 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Staietics. 


Nonmetro  employment  change,  1990-91 

Employmant  loaaaa  largaat  In  Naw  Eiigland,  Southaast,  and  Northwaat 


Note:  New  Jereey  hoe  no  nonnnetro  oountiee. 
Source:  Bureou  of  Lobor  StoUetice. 
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Unemployment 


Rural  unemployment  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1992 
was  unchanged  from 
the  recessionary  level 
reached  a year  earlier. 
During  1991,  unem- 
ployment rates  differed 
signlHcantly  among 
rural  areas.  Some  of 
the  highest  rural  unem- 
ployment rates  were  In 
Appalachia,  the  lower 
Mlsslsslf^l  basin,  and 
California.  Rural  coun- 
ties In  Uie  Plains  States 
generally  had  low  un- 
employment. 


Rural  Unemployment  Unchanged  in 
Early  1992 

Rural  unemploymant,  like  national  unemployment,  has  remained  stubbornly  high  since  its 
sharp  rise  during  the  second  half  of  1990  and  the  first  quarter  of  1991.  High  unemploy- 
ment persists  even  though  rural  employment  has  probably  grown  in  recent  months.  Labor  force 
growth  often  accelerates  In  the  initial  stages  of  a recovery,  causing  unemployment  to  remain 
high.  As  the  recovery  gains  strength,  unemployment  rates  should  begin  to  fall. 

The  rural  unemployment  rate  In  the  first  quarter  of  1992  was  7.1  percent,  according  to  sea- 
sonally adjusted  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  This  rate  represented  1 .9  million 
jobless  individuals.  The  rural  unemployment  rate  was  up  slightly  from  the  previous  quarter,  but 
unchanged  from  a year  earlier.  Preliminary  Bureau  of  Labor  SUitistics  (BLS)  data  also  suggest 
that  new  jobs  continue  to  be  scarce  in  many  rural  areas.  The  BI.S  estimate  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1992  was  up  siightly  from  the  same  period  in  1991. 

Sampling  variations  in  both  the  CPS  and  BLS  data  mean  that  very  small  differences  in 
estimated  unemployment  rates,  such  as  those  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  year,  may 
represent  measurement  error  rather  than  true  changes  in  labor  market  conditions.  These 
standard  unemployment  rates  may  also  understate  the  full  extent  of  employment  difficulties 
because  they  omit  individuals  who  want  a job  but  have  given  up  looking  for  work  (discouraged 
workers)  and  those  forced  to  accept  part-time  work.  The  first-quarter  adjusted  unemployment 
rate  (includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  those  who  work  part  time  but  want  to  work  full 
time)  was  1 1 percent  in  rural  areas,  up  slightly  from  the  previous  quarter. 

Urban  unemployment  rose  slightly  in  the  first  quarter  of  1992,  according  to  seasonally  adjusted 
CPS  data.  The  unemployment  rate  was  7.3  percent,  and  the  adjusted  unemployment  rate  was 
9.6  percent.  Although  the  standard  unemploymerTt  rate  was  slightly  higher  in  urban  than  in 
rural  areas,  the  opposite  was  true  for  the  adjusted  unemployment  rates.  Overall,  workers  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  apparently  face  similar  difficulties  in  finding  full-time  jobs.  During  1980- 
90,  rural  unemployment  was  consistently  higher  according  to  both  measures. 

Rural  Unemployinent  Rates  Vary  from  Place  to  Place 

The  rural  unemployment  rate  is  an  average  of  the  unemployment  rates  in  the  Nation’s  2,402 
rural  counties,  and  these  local  rates  vary  oonsidarably.  The  eoor;omic  anti  demographic  factors 
that  affect  unemployment  at  the  local  level  are  diverse,  but  some  general  patterns  can  be 
discerned  in  the  1991  county  unemployment  rates  calculated  by  the  BLS. 

Unemployment  in  rural  counties  wiiere  mining  is  an  important  employer  averaged  a little  over  9 
percent  significantly  higher  than  for  other  rural  counties.  Continuing  a historic  pattern,  rural 
counties  with  high  concentrations  of  ethnic  minorities  also  had  above-average  unempioyment, 
including  'Black  Belt*  counties  in  the  lower  Mississippi  basin;  counties  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley. 
New  Mexico,  and  other  areas  of  the  Southwest  with  sizable  Hispanic  populations;  end  counties 
with  concentrations  of  Native  Americans.  Ranking  mral  counties  by  the  educational  level  of 
their  populations  reveals  another  overall  tendency:  the  better  educated  a county’s  workforce, 
the  lower  its  unemployment  rate  tended  to  be. 

Rural  Unemployment  Highest  In  Appalachia,  the  Lower  MIeslesIppI  Basin,  and  Callfomla 

West  Virginia’s  11. 7-percent  rural  unemployment  rate  was  the  highest  in  the  Nation  in  1991  and 
resulted  in  part  from  depressed  conditions  In  coal  mining.  Rural  unempioyment  rates  were  also 
high  in  Appalachian  counties  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  for  similar  reasons.  High  rural 
unemployment  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama  reflects  historically  high  joblessness  In 
rural  counties  with  large  Biadt  populations  rather  than  especially  large  job  losses  in  the  most 
reoent  recession. 

Among  the  nine  census  divisions,  rural  unemployment  In  1991  was  highest  In  the  Pacific 
division  at  9.1  percent  Its  high  rate  of  joblessness  was  largely  due  to  California  and  Alaska. 

At  1 1.5  percent,  rural  unemployment  in  CalHbrnia  was  second  only  to  West  Virginia  and 
probably  reflected  both  the  effects  of  persistent  drought  and  continued  strong  population  growth 
despite  weakened  economic  conditions.  Declining  oil  severance  tax  revenues  In  Alaska  forced 
cuts  in  State  and  local  government  spending  that  contributed  to  the  State’s  10.1 -percent  rural 
unemployment  rate. 
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Unemployment 


Rural  Unamploymant  Lowaat  In  tha  Piakta  Stataa 

Continuing  a historic  pattarn,  unemployment  rates  in  the  rural  Plains  States  were  significantly 
below  the  national  average  in  1991.  The  estimated  rural  unemployment  rates  for  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  North  and  South  Dakota  were  ail  below  5 percent  The  relative  immunity  of 
the  agricultural  sector  to  the  1990-91  recession  helps  to  explain  why  rural  unemployment  barely 
rose  in  these  States.  A longer  term  factor  lowering  unemployment  in  the  Plains  States  is  the 
outmigratton  of  wotking-aged  individuals  from  many  rural  counties.  [Paul  Sw^,  202-219-0S52] 

Seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rate,  1986-92 

Nonmetro  unemployment  unchanged  since  early  1991 

Percentage  unemptoyed,  seasonaJiy  adjusted 
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Nonmetro  unemployment,  1991 

Unemployment  generally  lower  In  the  Plains 


Note;  U.S.  average  wos  6.7  percent. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statietics. 
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National  Economy  Links  to  Rural  Areas 


The  rural  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  largely 
determined  by  the 
same  factors  that  affect 
the  overall  U.S.  unem- 
ployment rate,  but  rural 
rates  appear  to  be 
* more  sensitive  to  ex- 
change rate  move- 
ments. This  sensitivity 
contributed  to  a high 
rural  rate  over  the  mld- 
1 980's,  but  may  help 
keep  rural  unemploy- 
ment down  over  the 
next  year. 


Rural  Unemployment  Sensitive  to 
Exchange  Rates 

The  U.S.  unemployment  rate  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  measures  of  the  health  of 
the  economy.  A 1 -percentage-point  rise  In  the  unemployment  rate  represents  an  additional 
1.25  million  workers  who  are  unemployed.  In  addition  to  the  personal  and  social  costs,  an 
increase  in  unemployment  is  costly  to  the  economy  through  lost  production,  a loss  in  taxes 
paid,  and  Increased  spending  on  unemployment  Insurance,  food  stamps,  and  other  income 
support  programs.  The  goal  of  low  unemployment  was  formalized  in  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  and  was  emphasized  again  In  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1978.  Thus,  the  unemployment 
rate  is  an  important,  albeit  incomplete,  measure  by  which  the  performance  of  the  economy  is 
Judged.  The  unemployment  rate  also  has  the  advantages  of  teing  released  promptly  and 
widely  understood.  The  rurai  unemployment  rate  similarly  provides  a measure  of  the  overall 
health  of  the  rural  economy. 

What  Influences  the  Unemployment  Rate? 

National  unemployment  is  determined  by  how  fast  the  U.S.  economy  is  growing  as  well  as  by 
productivity  increases,  labor  force  and  other  demographic  trends,  changes  in  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  dollar,  and  real  Interest  rates.  Ongoing  research  suggests  that  these  factors  are  also 
important  determinants  of  rural  unemployment  rates.  Changes  in  the  rural  unemployment  rate 
generally  match  changes  in  the  overall  rate,  even  though  urban  labor  market  conditions  largely 
determine  the  overall  unempioymant  rata.  However,  some  factors  affect  the  rural  rata 
differently  from  the  overall  rate.  For  example,  the  rural  unemployment  rata  appears  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  movements  in  the  exchange  rate  and  slightly  lass  sensitive  to  changes  in  real 
Interest  rates. 

Exchange  Rate  Effects 

Changes  In  the  exchange  rate  ripple  through  all  parts  of  the  U.S.  economy.  An  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  makes  U.S.-produced  goods  more  axpensiva  In  foreign  countries  and 
also  makes  imports  from  those  countries  less  expensive  in  the  United  States.  Production  and 
employment  In  export  and  import-competing  Industries  tend  to  decline.  This  affect  is  particular- 
ly strong  in  rural  areas  because  export  and  import-competing  Industries  are  especially  important 
to  rural  economies.  Goods  exports— including  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining  pr^- 
ucts— account  for  about  two-thirds  of  U.S.  exports,  and  those  goods-producing  industries 
cun'antiy  account  for  almost  twice  the  percentage  of  jobz  in  rural  areas  as  in  urban  areas. 

The  affect  of  a change  in  the  exchange  rate  is  not  immediate.  The  exchange  rate  movement 
takas  about  2 years  to  fully  work  its  way  through  the  rural  economy,  although  most  of  the  affect 
occurs  within  12  to  18  months.  Thus,  the  rising  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  from  1982  to  1984,  and 
the  declining,  but  still  high,  U.S.  dollar  value  through  1986  helped  keep  the  rural  unemployment 
rata  high  relative  to  the  overall  rate  until  1988.  A sustained  10-percent  Increase  in  the  ex- 
change rate  would  be  expected  to  increase  the  rural  unemployment  rate  0.2  percentage  point 
relative  to  the  U.S.  rate.  Tan-percent  movements  in  the  exchange  rate  are  not  unusual;  the 
U.S.  dollar  declined  in  value  about  40  percent  between  1985  and  1991. 

Real  Interest  Rats  Effects 


The  affects  that  interest  rates  have  on  rural  areas  relativo  to  the  U.S.  economy  appear  to 
depend  on  what  time  period  is  being  examined.  Analysts  generally  think  that  rising  real  interest 
rates  tend  to  eventually  raise  the  overall  unemployment  rate  by  reducing  general  economic 
activity.  Before  1985,  rural  unemployment  was  more  sensitive  to  an  increase  in  real  interest 
rates  than  the  overall  unemployment  rate:  an  IrKrease  in  real  interest  rates  Increased  the  rural 
unemployment  rate  more  than  the  overall  U.S.  rate. 


In  1983,  the  definition  of  rural  areas  changed  as  a result  of  the  1980  Census:  about  30  percent 
of  the  rural  labor  force  was  reclassified  as  urban.  The  counties  that  remained  rural  were  the 
most  'rural*  of  the  original  group.  This  new  definition  changed  the  way  the  measured  unem- 
ployment rate  responded  to  changing  real  interest  rates.  After  this  reclassification,  the  rural 
unemployment  rats  appearo  to  be  less  sensitive  than  the  urban  rata  to  raal  interest  rate  move- 
ments. A 1 -percentage-point  inaease  in  real  interest  rates  now  typicaliy  increases  the  rural 
unemployment  rate  0.1  percentage  point  less  than  it  does  the  U.S.  rate.  The  greater  sensitivity 
to  real  interest  rates  seen  before  1985  may  have  been  due  to  interest-sensitive  residential  and 
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oommwdai  d«volopin«nt  in  growing  rural  oountios  thai:  wara  iatar  radassKiad  as  urban.  Both 
bafora  and  aftar  tha  radassMication.  raal  intarast  rata  movamants  taka  about  1 yaar  to  ba  fuliy 
fall  in  tha  rural  aconomy. 

Tha  Last  10  Yaars 

Tha  unemployment  rata  in  rural  areas  was  much  higher  than  the  total  U.S.  rate  during  and  after 
the  1981*82  recession.  Raal  interest  rates  were  extremely  high  and  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
was  rising  in  the  early  to  mid*1980’s,  when  both  contrtouted  to  relatively  high  unemployment  in 
rurai  areas.  The  sustained  increase  in  the  U.S.  doiiar  was  a major  factor  in  keeping  the  rurd 
rate  high  relative  to  the  overall  rate  until  1988.  But,  rural  areas  have  not  been  hit  disproportion- 
ately harder  than  urban  areas  in  the  1990-91  recession,  perhaps  because  of  the  relatively  bw 
value  the  U.S.  dollar  has  maintabed  and  the  relatively  rapb  export  growth  over  the  last  2 
years. 

Many  analysts  believe  that  the  overall  U.S.  unemployment  rate  will  begin  declining  by  the  end 
of  1992.  A steady  exchange  rate  and  a slight  rise  in  real  interest  rates  are  also  exp^ed.  If 
private  forecasters  are  correct,  rural  areas  coub  see  declining  unempbyment  rates,  and  those 
rates  may  be  bwer  than  the  U.S.  rate  over  the  next  year.  [Karen  S.  Hamrkk,  202-219-0782} 


U.S.  and  nonmetro  unemployment  rates,  1973-91 

The  nonmetro  unemptoynMnt  rate  closely  tracks  the  U.S.  urramptoyment  rate... 

PercerHage  unempfoyed,  seasoneJfy  adjusted 


The  exchange  rate  and  the  nonmetro-U.S.  unemployment  rate  gap 
...although  a high  value  of  the  dollar  In  the  mld*1980’s  Increased  the  difference  between 
the  nonmetro  rate  and  the  U.S.  rate 


Percentage  point  difference 
Nonmetro-O.S.  unemplcymen^  rafe 
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The  exchange  rate  index  h ’rom  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Unempbyment  data  are  from 
the  Current  Pqsulatbn  Survey.  The  quarterly  unempbyment  data  were  seasonally  adjusted 
by  ERS  to  eliminate  seasonal  swings  that  obscure  the  underlying  trend.  Rural  unemployment 
is  prone  to  wber  seasonal  swings  than  U.S.  unemploy  ment,  perhaps  due  to  agrbulture  and 
recreatbnal  areas  in  rural  countbs. 
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National  Economy  Links  to  Rural  Areas 

Latest  Recession  Hit  Both  Rural  and 
Urban  White-Collar  Workers 


The  recent  recession 
differed  from  earlier 
recessions  in  that  the 
number  of  white-collar 
workers  declined.  Job 
losses  were  also  more 
widely  distributed 
across  industries. 
Because  nonmanufac- 
turing industries  tend  to 
be  located  in  urban 
areas,  the  employment 
losses  of  this  downturn 
were  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed between  rural 
and  urban  areas  than 
the  employment  losses 
of  the  1981-82  reces- 
sion. 


Blue-collar  workers  are  traditionally  more  likely  to  be  huii  by  economic  downturns  than  are 
white-collar  workers.  This  situation  was  certainly  true  during  the  1981-82  recession  when 
white-collar  and  service-sector  employment  continued  to  grow  even  as  many  factories  closed. 
However,  during  the  1990-91  recession,  the  numbers  of  urban  and  rural  workers  employed  in 
white-collar  occupations  declined  as  corporations  downsized,  and  the  number  of  banks  and 
retail  establishments  decreased.  Despite  this  change,  blue-collar  workers  still  accounted  for 
most  of  the  fall  in  urban  and  rural  employment  in  1 991 . 

Rural  White-Collar  Employment  Declined  In  1990-91 

Most  of  the  employrrent  losses  caused  by  the  latest  recession  occurred  betvreen  mid-1990  and 
early  1991.  A comparison  of  employment  estimates  from  the  March  1990  and  March  1991  Cur- 
rent Population  Sunreys  shows  that  the  recession  hit  blue-collar  workers  the  hardest  Between 
1990  and  1991 , the  proportion  of  rural  persons  aged  20-64  holding  biue-col'ar  jobs  fell  by 
almost  1 percentage  point  However,  the  recession  also  reached  rural  white-collar  workers. 
Between  1990  and  1991,  rural  employment  in  white-collar  occupations  declined  slightly.  In  the 
1981-82  recession,  the  number  of  rurai  workers  in  these  occupations  actually  grew  by  about  2 
percent 

Sales  and  derical  workers  bore  the  brunt  of  rural  white-collar  losses,  declining  by  4 percent 
During  the  1981-82  recession,  this  group  of  workers  increased  slightly.  Sen/ice  workers  fared 
little  better  in  1990-91,  growing  by  1 percentage  point  much  less  than  the  1981-82  growth  of  5 
percent  The  numbers  of  rural  workers  employed  in  professional,  technical,  and  managerial 
occupations  grew  at  about  the  same  rate  during  1990-91  as  during  the  1981-82  recession. 
Patterns  of  employment  change  in  the  blue-collar  and  white-collar  occupattons  were  similar  in 
urban  areas. 

Rural  Employment  In  Nonmanufacturing  Industries  Also  Declined 

Shifts  in  the  industrial  mix  of  employment  losses  explain,  in  part,  why  white-collar  workers  were 
more  affected  in  the  1990-91  recession  than  the  1981-82  recesston.  Although  the  effects  of  the 
1 981  -82  recession  were  heavily  concentrated  in  manufacturing,  the  recent  recesston  also 
resulted  in  job  losses  in  nonmanufacturing  industries,  industries  that  employ  a large  share  of 
the  white-cdiar  workers. 

Employment  in  rural  nonmanufacturing  industries  declined  slightly  between  1990  and  1991, 
while  it  grew  by  3 percent  between  1981  and  1982.  Tfie  downturn  in  rural  nonmanufacturing 
industries  was  not  the  result  of  employment  tosses  in  any  one  industry,  but  across-the-board 
tosses  in  the  transportation,  communi^ttons,  utilities,  natural  resource,  construction,  and 
finance  sectors,  lliis  situation  contrasts  with  1981-82  patterns  of  change  which  saw  growth  in 
the  number  of  workers  in  most  of  these  industries. 

Like  rurai  areas,  urban  areas  had  a declining  number  of  manufacturing  workers  in  both 
downturns  and  a declining  number  of  nonmanufacturing  workers  between  1990  and  1991.  The 
small  decrease  in  the  number  of  urban  nonmanufacturing  workers  came  from  emptoyment  de- 
clines in  the  construction,  finance,  and  government  sectors. 

More  Even  Rural/Urban  Distribution  of  Receaalon’a  Effects  than  In  1981-82 

Between  1990  and  1991,  the  number  of  employed  persons  in  rural  areas  declined  by  0.4 
percent  compared  with  a drop  of  0.7  percent  in  urban  areas.  The  rural  share  of  national 
employment  tosses  (13  percent)  was  significantly  tower  than  the  rural  share  of  emptoyment  (21 
percent).  During  tire  1961-82  recession,  net  emptoyment  grew  much  mors  slowly  in  rural  areas 
than  urban  areas.  In  both  areas,  white-collar  gains  exceeded  blue-collar  losses,  but  the  differ- 
ence was  much  larger  in  urban  areas. 

Job  losses  were  less  concentrated  in  rural  areas  during  the  latest  recesston,  at  least  in  part 
because  the  businesses  most  affected  by  the  downturn  tend  to  be  located  in  urban  areas. 

Such  businesses  include  large  banks,  commercial  real  estate  developers,  arid  defense  contrac- 
tors. By  contrast,  the  1981-82  recesston  was  particularly  severe  for  import-competing  manufac- 
turing. Thus,  rural  workers  bore  a disproporttonate  share  of  the  emptoyment  tosses. 
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HtnaiM  ton6my  Unto  to  fturaii 

Htcov4Ny  OuUoolt  Mbtad 

At  tho  toonomy  mov«e  toward  racovary,  Job  prospactt  thould  improva  for  all  occupational 
groups.  But,  the  vulnerability  of  both  blua-oollar  and  whita-ooilar  workers  to  layoffs  may  persist 
as  some  businesses,  to  remain  compatitiye.  continue  to  trim  their  payrolls.  [EBztibotb  Monissoy 
DagsOa,  202-219-CS36J 
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Employment  change  by  occupation  and  Industry,  19S0<91  and  1981-82 
Latest  receaalon  affected  white-collar  workers  more  than  1881-82  reoeaalon 


Item 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

1990 

1991 

Change 

1990-91 

1990 

1991 

Change 

1990-91 

—Thousands— 

Porcont 

—Thousands— 

Percent 

Total  workers,  20-64 

years  old 

22,277 

22,188 

-0.4 

85,153 

84,580 

-0.7 

By  occupation: 

Blue-collar 

8,875 

8,806 

-.8 

22,364 

21,685 

-3.0 

White-collar 

10,580 

10,540 

-.4 

52,535 

52,432 

-.2 

Professional  and  manager 

5,269 

5,453 

3.5 

28,113 

28,153 

.1 

Sales  and  clerical 

5,311 

5,087 

-4.2 

24,422 

24,279 

-.6 

Service 

2,822 

2,842 

.7 

10,254 

10,463 

2.0 

By  industry: 

Manufacturing 

4,927 

4,909 

-.4 

15,191 

14,645 

-3.6 

Nonmanufacturing 

17,350 

17,279 

-.4 

69,962 

69,935 

* 

Natural  resources 

1,684 

1,625 

-3.5 

1,489 

1,568 

5.3 

Construction 

1,515 

1,452 

-4.2 

5,693 

5,10 

-10.3 

Transportation 

1,418 

1,383 

-2.5 

6,403 

6,580 

2.8 

Finance 

996 

921 

-7.5 

6,723 

6,441 

-4.2 

Trade  and  services 

10,715 

10,855 

1.3 

45,264 

46,024 

1.7 

Government 

1,022 

1,043 

2.1 

4,390 

4,212 

-4.1 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Change 

Change 

1981 

1982 

1981-82 

1981 

1982 

1981-82 

— Thousands — 

Percent 

— Thousands-— 

Percent 

Total  workers,  20-64 

years  old 

26,953 

27,106 

0.6 

61,333 

62,949 

2.6 

By  occupation: 

Blue-collar 

11,673 

11,386 

-2.5 

18,276 

17,904 

-2.0 

White-collar 

11,979 

12,246 

2.2 

35,980 

37,470 

4.1 

Professional  and  manager 

- 6,638 

6,861 

3.4 

19,657 

20,509 

4.3 

Sales  and  clerical 

5,341 

5,385 

.8 

16,323 

16,961 

3.9 

Service 

3,301 

3,475 

5.3 

7,078 

7,574 

7.0 

By  industry:' 

Total  wage  and  salary 

23,241 

23,311 

.3 

56,871 

58,244 

2.4 

Manufacturing 

6,255 

5,822 

-6.9 

13,632 

13,101 

-3.9 

Nonmanufacturing 

16,986 

17,489 

3.0 

43,239 

45,143 

4.4 

Natural  resources 

1,266 

1,252 

-1.1 

867 

931 

7.4 

Construction 

1,246 

1.220 

-2.1 

2,678 

2,624 

-2.0 

Transportation 

1,372 

1,403 

2.3 

3,849 

3,841 

-.2 

Finance 

987 

1,024 

3.7 

4,005 

4,234 

5.7 

Trade  and  services 

7,397 

7,829 

5.8 

21,980 

23,494 

6.9 

Government 

4,718 

4,761 

.9 

9,859 

10,019 

1.6 

* - loss  tf)an  0.1*percent  decline. 

'Only  wage  and  ^ary  employment  was  available  by  industry  for  1061  and  1002. 

Note:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Current  Popuialion  Survey.  March  1000  and  1001  figures  computed  from  public  use  computer 
tape  files;  1081  and  1062  annual  averages  obtained  from  printed  tables. 
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Appendix;  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 

Data  Sources  Macrocoonomlc  oondhions:  Th«  oconomic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic 

changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation, 
including  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes,  and  employment  and  unemployment  data 
are  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National 
income  and  product  account  information  on  capital  investment,  gross  domestic  product,  and  net 
exports  is  pi^uced  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Information  relating  to  monetary  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign 
exchange  rates,  and  data  on  industrial  production  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Resen/e  Board 
of  Governors. 


Employment  data:  Data  on  nonmetro  employment,  unemployment,  and  earnings  come  from 
three  sources.  The  monthly  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  provides  detailed  informatbn  on  the  labor  force, 
employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  metro  arxi  nonmetro 
population.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a national  sample  of  about  60,000  households 
that  are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
Labor  force  information  is  based  on  respondents'  activity  during  1 week  each  month. 

County-level  employment  data  are  taken  from  BLS'  Local  Area  Unemp^loyment  Statistics  files 
based  on  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State  surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  which 
are  then  benchmailted  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS.  Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  levels, 
annual  average  BLS  and  CPS  estimates  are  the  same.  The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly 
estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment  for  individual  counties. 

BEA  payroll  jobs  data,  unlike  the  household  data  collected  by  the  CPS  and  BLS,  provide 
establishment  data  on  the  number  of  jobs  rather  than  the  number  of  workers.  The  BEA  data 
are  taken  primarily  from  administrative  reports  filed  by  employers  covered  under  unemployment 
insurance  laws.  Thus,  jobs  are  counted  at  the  place  of  work  and  are  based  on  a virtual 
universal  count  rather  than  a sample.  However,  the  payroll  jobs  data  exclude  jobs  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  self-employed  in  all  industries. 


Each  of  these  data  sets  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  CPS  furnishes  detailed 
employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions  of  the 
Nation.  The  BEA  provides  estimates  of  the  number  of  payroll  jobs.  BLS  provides  less  detailed 
employment  data  than  CPS,  but  offers  very  current  employment  and  unemployment  information 
at  the  county  level.  While  these  data  sources  are  likely  to  provide  different  estimates  of 
employment  conditions  at  any  point  in  time,  they  generally  indicate  similar  trends. 
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Appendix;  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 


Definitions 


Throughout  Rural  CortdMona  and  TIranda,  we  use  'rural*  and  'nonmetro*  Interchangeably. 

The  same  holds  for  'urban”  and  'metro.”  However,  in  tables  we  use  'nonmetro*  and  'metro,* 
the  original  and  more  accurate  terms  used  In  the  data  sources. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unerrployed  people,  discouraged  workers 
who  have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part  time  but  want  full- 
time work  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Civilian  labor  force:  Noninstitutional  civilians  aged  16  or  older  who  are  either  employed  or  un- 
employed. Individuals  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark 
period. 

County  type  classification:  A recently  updated  USDA  classification  of  nonmetro  counties  by 
principal  economic  activity  or  denragraphic  base.  The  categories  used  In  this  issue  are  as 
foibws: 

Farming-dependent— counties  where  farming  accounted  for  a weighted  annual  average  of  20 
percent  or  more  of  total  labor  and  proprietor  Income  (TLPI)  in  1981,  1982, 1984, 1985,  and 
1996. 

Manufacturing-dependent— counties  where  manufacturing  contributed  30  percent  of  more  of 
TLPI  in  1986. 

Mining-dependent— counties  where  mining  contributed  20  percent  or  more  to  TLPI  in  1986. 
Retirement-destination— counties  where  the  net  InmIgration  rates  of  people  aged  60  and  over 
were  15  percent  or  more  of  the  expected  1980  population  aged  60  and  over  for  the  period 
1970-80. 

For  further  Information,  see  Thomas  F.  Hady  and  Peggy  J.  Ross,  An  Updata:  Tha  Dlvaraa 
Social  and  Economic  Structura  of  Nonmatro  America,  AGES  9036,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  June  1990. 


Foreign  axchangs  rata:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal 
Reserve  publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  U.S.  dollar  based  on 
the  rates  of  the  10  major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Groaa  donnaatlc  product  (GDP):  The  value  of  final  outpi.it  produced  by  people,  government, 
and  firms  In  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  U.S.  or  foreign  citizens  or  U.S.-  or  foreign- 
owned  firms.  Output  of  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  located  outside  the  United  States  is  not  included. 
This  statistic  is  reported  quarterly  but  is  re\dsed  in  each  of  the  2 months  folbwing  the  Initial 
rebase.  Nominal  GDP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prbes.  Real  GDP 
measures  final  goods  and  services  at  1987  prices  to  adjust  for  Inflation. 

Industry:  In  this  issue.  Industries  are  classified  as  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing. 
Within  nonmanufacturing,  industries  are  further  classified  as  naturai  resources  (agriculture, 
mining,  forestry,  and  fishing),  construetbn,  transportatbn  (Including  communications  and  pubib 
utilities),  finance  (including  insurance  and  real  estate),  trade  and  servbes,  and  government 
(Federal,  State,  and  local). 

Infbtlon  rats:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  prbe  bvel.  Changes  are 
reported  on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The 
two  major  measures  of  the  average  price  bvel  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Prbe  Indexes. 
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Appendix;  Data  Sources  and  Definitlona 


Labor  fore*  participation  rata:  Tha  civilian  tabor  force  as  a percantaga  of  tha  dvilian 
noninstitutional  population  16  and  okfar. 

Matro  araaa:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  include  core  counties  containing  a dty  of  50,000  or  more  paopie  and  a total  area 
population  of  at  least  100,000.  Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they 
are  economicaify  and  socially  integrated  with  the  core  county.  Throughout  this  publication, 
"urban*  and  "metro*  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  witiiin  MSA's. 


Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication,  "rural* 
and  ’nonmetro"  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  arxl  places  outside  of  MSA's. 


Nonmetro  county  rural*urban  continuum  classification:  A dassification  that  distinguishes 
among  nonmetro  counties  by  degree  of  urbanization  and  proximity  to  metro  areas.  The 
categories  are  as  follows: 

Urban  adjacent — aggregate  urban  population  (people  living  in  places  of  2,500  or  more)  of 
20,000  or  more,  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Urban  nonadjacent— urban  populatton  of  20,000  or  more,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Less  urban  adjacent— urban  population  of  2,500  to  19,999,  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Less  urban  nonadjacent— urban  population  of  2,500  to  19,999,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 
Rural  adjacent— completely  rural  (county  contains  no  place  of  2,500  or  more  population), 
adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Rural  nonadjacent— completely  rural,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

This  nonmetro  classification  is  part  of  a larger  dassification  that  also  groups  metro  areas  by 
size.  For  further  information,  see  Margaret  A.  Butler,  Runl-Urban  Continuum  Codas  for 
Mstre  and  Nonmstro  Countlss,  AGES  9028,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic 
Research  Service,  April  1990. 

Nonmetro  minority  counties:  A classificatbn  of  nonmetro  counties  by  race  and  ethnicity. 
Minority  counties  are  nonmetro  counties  in  which  25  percent  or  more  of  the  total  population  in 
1990  belonged  to  a single  minority  group— Black,  Hispanic,  or  Native  American.  The  groups 
are  as  follows: 

Black— 332  nonmetro  counties  in  which  63.1  percent  of  ail  nonmetro  Blacks  lived  in  1990. 
Hispanic— 123  nonmetro  counties  in  which  51.1  percent  of  all  nonmetro  Hispanics  lived  in  1990. 
Native  American — 44  nonmetro  counties  in  which  41.3  percent  of  all  nonmetro  Native  Ameri- 
cans (American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts)  lived  in  1990. 

Occupation:  Occupational  classifications  used  in  this  issue  indude  blue-collar  (craftspersons, 
repairers,  operators,  fabricators,  laborers,  and  farm  workers),  white-collar  (executives  including 
managers,  administrators,  professionals,  arnl  technicians,  and  sales  and  clerical  workers, 
including  administrative  support),  and  service  workers  (including  private  household,  protective, 
and  other  service  workers). 

Producer  Price  Index:  A measure  of  the  average  price  received  by  producers  of  finished 
goods  at  the  wholesale  level  during  a spedfic  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 
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Appendix;  Drtii  SoufeM  and  DaflnHtent 


Region  and  divlalon:  Ragions  and  dhritions  dofinad  by  tha  Bureau  of  tha  Cantua  are  uaad  in 
thiaissua.  Tha  Stslaa  In  mk^  araa  are  at  foliows: 


Northeast — 

Naw  England— Connacticut,  Maina,  Massachusatts,  Naw  Hampshire,  Rhoda  Island,  and 
Varmont 

Middia  Atlantb— Naw  Jarsay,  Naw  York,  and  Pannsylvania. 


Midwast— 

East  North  Cantral— Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Wast  North  Cantral— Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnasota,  Missouri,  Nwbraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota. 


South — 

South  Atiantio— Oalawara,  District  of  Columbia,  Rorlda,  Gaorgla,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

East  South  Central— Alabama,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 

West  South  Cantral — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Okiahoma,  and  Texas. 

West— 

Mouiitain— Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
Pacifio— Alaska,  C^ifomia,  Hawaii,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 


Unamploymant  rata:  The  number  of  unemployad  people  16  years  and  older  as  a percentage 
of  the  dvilian  labor  force  16  years  and  older. 
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Appendix  Tables 

Appendix  table  1--Nonmetro  employment:  Quarteriy  and  annual  averages 


Employment-  Adjusted 

Year/  Population  Labor  force  population  Unemployment  unemploy- 

quarter  16+  Labor  force  partic^Mrtion  Employed  ratio  Unemployed  rate  mentrate^ 


Thous 

anc/« 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

P0fC9nh 

1992: 

1st 

42,114 

26,232 

62.3 

24,052 

57.1 

2,179 

8.3 

12.4 

1991: 

4th 

42,328 

26,442 

62.5 

24,745 

58.5 

1,697 

6.4 

10.1 

3rd 

41,904 

26,364 

62.9 

24,683 

58.9 

1,681 

6.4 

10.3 

2nd 

42,017 

26,529 

63.1 

24,673 

58.7 

1,856 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

42,073 

26,049 

61.9 

23,898 

56.8 

2,151 

8.3 

12.3 

1990: 

4th 

42,106 

26,361 

62.6 

24,776 

58.8 

1,585 

6.0 

9.7 

3rd 

42,079 

26,607 

63.2 

25,158 

59.8 

1,450 

5.4 

8.8 

2nd 

41,774 

26,417 

63.2 

24,934 

59.7 

1,483 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

41,660 

25,893 

62.2 

24,196 

58.1 

1,697 

6.6 

10.0 

1989: 

4th 

41,646 

26,168 

62.8 

24,778 

59.9 

1,390 

5.3 

8.6 

3rd 

41,755 

26,783 

64.1 

25,323 

60.6 

1,459 

5.4 

8.7 

2nd 

41,588 

26,389 

63.5 

24,919 

59.9 

1,470 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

1988: 

40,912 

25,441 

62.2 

23,807 

58.2 

1,634 

6.4 

10.2 

4th 

40,629 

25,510 

62.8 

24,024 

59.2 

1,469 

5.8 

9.4 

3rd 

40,812 

25,793 

63.2 

24,294 

59.5 

1,499 

5.8 

9.6 

2nd 

40,877 

25,513 

62.4 

23,978 

58.7 

1,535 

6.0 

918 

1st 

1987: 

40,522 

24,819 

61.2 

22,996 

56.7 

1,823 

7.3 

11.6 

4th 

40,280 

25,087 

62.3 

23,449 

58.2 

1,638 

6.5 

10.6 

3rd 

40,214 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

58.8 

1,643 

6.5 

10.5 

2nd 

40,497 

25,186 

62.2 

23,437 

57.9 

1,749 

6.9 

10.9 

1st 

40,745 

24,856 

61.0 

22,688 

55.7 

2,167 

8.7 

13.1 

1991 

42,080 

26,346 

62.6 

24,500 

58.2 

1,846 

7.0 

10.8 

1990 

41,905 

26,319 

62.8 

24,766 

59.1 

1,554 

5.9 

9.4 

1989 

41,482 

26,209 

63.2 

24,718 

59.6 

1,491 

5.7 

9.1 

1988 

40,710 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

58.5 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

1987 

40,434 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

57.6 

1,799 

7.2 

11.3 

1986 

40,646 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

56.8 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

1985 

40,493 

24,781 

61.2 

22,700 

56.1 

2,081 

8.4 

13.0 

1984 

55,946 

34,725 

62.1 

31,930 

57.1 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

1983 

55,294 

34,156 

61.8 

30,696 

55.5 

3,460 

10.1 

14.9 

1982 

54,727 

33,740 

61.7 

30,335 

55.4 

3,405 

10.1 

14.9 

1981 

53,449 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

57.0 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

1980 

52,706 

32,512 

61.7 

30,150 

57.2 

2,362 

7.3 

10.7 

1979 

51,563 

31,716 

61.5 

29,916 

58.0 

1,800 

5.7 

8.5 

Note:  Beginning  In  1985,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1960  Census.  That  change  acoounts  for 
the  large  drop  In  the  nonmetro  population  and  labor  force  between  1984  and  1985.  Quarterly  data  shown  in  this  table  are  not  seasonally 
adjusted,  and,  therefore,  do  not  match  seasonally  adjusted  numbers  analyzed  in  the  "Employmenr  and  *Unemptoymenr  articles. 
'Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  2— Metro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 

Y«ar/ 

quarter 

Population 

16+ 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
partic^Mttion 

Employed 

Empioynnent- 

population 

ratio 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rate 

Ad]usted 
unemploy- 
ment rate' 

Thousands 

Parcont 

Thousands 

Pamant 

Thousands 

Parcant 

1992: 

1st 

148,774 

99,186 

66.7 

91,432 

61.5 

7,754 

7.8 

11.1 

1991: 

4ih 

148,121 

98,915 

66.8 

92,327 

62.3 

6,589 

6.7 

9.8 

3rd 

148,074 

99,912 

67.5 

93,299 

63.0 

6,613 

6.6 

9.7 

2nd 

147,506 

99,017 

67.1 

92,522 

62.7 

6,496 

6.6 

9.4 

1st 

147,039 

97,984 

66.6 

91,362 

62.1 

6,622 

6.8 

9.7 

1990: 

4th 

146,589 

98,463 

S7.2 

92,956 

63.4 

5,507 

5.6 

8.2 

3rd 

146,187 

99,290 

67.9 

93,872 

64.2 

5,417 

5.5 

8.0 

2nd 

146,051 

98,504 

67.4 

93,480 

84.0 

5,024 

5.1 

7.4 

1st 

145,751 

97,615 

67.0 

92,238 

63.3 

5,332 

5.5 

7.8 

1989: 

4th 

145,371 

98,191 

67.5 

93,242 

64.1 

4,949 

5.0 

7.3 

3rd 

144,848 

98,373 

67.9 

93,366 

64.5 

6,007 

5.1 

7.5 

2nd 

144,589 

97,391 

67.4 

92,449 

63.9 

4,942 

5.1 

7.5 

1st 

144,861 

96,633 

66.7 

91,411 

63.1 

5,223 

5.4 

7.9 

1988: 

4th 

144,625 

96,886 

67.0 

92,139 

63.7 

4,748 

4.9 

7.4 

3rd 

144,028 

97,249 

67.5 

92,132 

64.0 

5,117 

5.3 

8.0 

2nd 

143,512 

95,843 

66.8 

90,801 

63.3 

5,042 

5.3 

7.8 

1st 

143,445 

95,061 

66.3 

89,492 

62.4 

5,569 

5.9 

8.6 

1987: 

4th 

143,187 

95,433 

66.6 

90,347 

63.1 

5,086 

5.3 

7.9 

3rd 

142,802 

95,924 

67.2 

90,434 

63.3 

5,490 

5.7 

8.6 

2nd 

142,030 

94,546 

66.6 

88,869 

62.6 

5,677 

6.0 

8.7 

1st 

141,257 

93,152 

65.9 

86,904 

61.5 

6,249 

6.7 

9.6 

1991 

147,685 

98,957 

67.0 

92,377 

62.6 

6,580 

6.6 

9.6 

1990 

146,144 

98,468 

67.4 

93,148 

63.7 

5,320 

5.4 

7.9 

1989 

144,911 

97,660 

67.4 

92,624 

63.9 

5,036 

5.2 

7.5 

1988 

143,903 

96,260 

66.9 

91,141 

63.3 

5,119 

5.3 

7.9 

1987 

142,319 

94,764 

66.6 

89,138 

62.6 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

1986 

139,941 

92,665 

66.2 

86,508 

61.8 

6,157 

6.6 

9.5 

1985 

137,713 

90,684 

65.9 

84,453 

61.3 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

1984 

120,437 

78,819 

65.4 

73,076 

60.7 

5,743 

7.3 

10.4 

1983 

118,922 

77,394 

65.1 

70,137 

59.0 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

1982 

117,544 

76,465 

65.1 

69,192 

58.9 

7,273 

9.5 

13.1 

1981 

112,987 

73,301 

64.9 

67,825 

60.0 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

1980 

111,438 

72,207 

64.8 

67,120 

60.2 

5,087 

7.0 

9.5 

1979 

109,969 

71,192 

64.7 

67,029 

61.0 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimatk>n  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  I960  Census.  Quarterly  data  shown  in 
this  table  are  not  seasonally  ac^usted,  and,  therefore,  do  not  match  seasonally  adjusted  numbers  analyzed  in  the  "Emptoymenr  and 
*Unempioymenr  articies. 

^Unemployment  r&ts  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  3— Average  unemployment  rates  for  nonmetro  county 
groups 


Itam 

1979 

1982 

1989 

1990 

1991 

U.S.  total 

5.8 

9.7 

Parcent 

5.3 

5.6 

6.7 

Metro 

5.7 

9.3 

5.0 

5.2 

6.5 

Nonmatro 

6.1 

11.1 

6.4 

6.5 

7.6 

Region: 

Northeast 

7.0 

10.5 

5.2 

6.1 

8.1 

Midwest 

5.5 

10.8 

5.9 

6.1 

6.8 

South 

6.1 

11.1 

6.8 

6.7 

7.9 

West 

7.3 

12.0 

7.4 

7.1 

8.0 

County  type: 

Farming 

5.5 

9.6 

6.5 

6.2 

6.9 

Manufacturing 

6.4 

12.5 

6.3 

6.7 

7.9 

Mining 

6.1 

11.4 

8.6 

7.7 

9.3 

Retirement 

6.6 

11.3 

6.5 

6.7 

7.9 

Urban-rural 
continuum  codes: 

Adjacent 

6.2 

11.4 

6.2 

6.5 

7.8 

Urban 

6.4 

11.7 

5.9 

6.2 

7.6 

Less  urban 

6.1 

11.3 

6.5 

6.6 

7.8 

Rural 

6.3 

11.0 

6.5 

6.7 

7.9 

Nonadjacent 

6.1 

10.7 

6.6 

6.5 

7.5 

Urban 

6.4 

11.7 

5.9 

6.4 

7.4 

Less  urban 

6.0 

10.8 

6.6 

6.6 

7.5 

Rural 

5.9 

10.2 

6.5 

6.5 

7.6 

Minority  counties: 

Black 

6.5 

11.7 

7.1 

7.0 

8.2 

Hispanic 

7.5 

11.5 

9.9 

9.4 

10.1 

Native  American 

7.8 

12.7 

8.4 

8.7 

9.3 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Stati&tice. 
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Appendix  table  4— Annual  average  employment  change 


Item 

1979-88 

1986-90 

1989-90 

1990-91 

U.S.  total 

10.9 

7.5 

Pe/cenf 

0.5 

-0,9 

Metro 

12.9 

7.6 

.4 

-1.0 

ftonmetro 

3.8 

7.3 

.8 

-.4 

Region: 

Northeast 

8.9 

8.2 

.8 

-1,4 

Midwest 

-2.8 

6.1 

.4 

-.1 

South 

6.3 

7.2 

.9 

-.7 

West 

9.0 

9.8 

1.2 

,2 

County  type: 

Farming 

-3.4 

3.9 

.2 

-,6 

Manufacturing 

2.9 

7.0 

,3 

-1.1 

Mining 

-9.6 

1.4 

1.8 

-,5 

. Retirement 

17.8 

12.1 

1,5 

-.1 

Urban-rural 
continuum  codes: 
Adjacent 
Urban 
Less  urban 
Rural 

Nonadjacent 
Urban 
Less  urban 
Rural 

Minority  counties: 
Black 
Hispanic 
NatKe  American 


6.1 

7.9 

4.5 

7.9 

1.7 

4.4 

.5 

.3 


-1.0 

9.2 

4.7 


Note:  1989  and  1990  data  revised. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


7.7 

8.2 

7.2 

8.9 

6.9 
7.7 
6.6 
6.1 


5.7 
7.5 

5.8 


.5 

.6 

.4 

.5 

1.1 

1.1 

.9 

1.5 


.2 

.2 

.3 


.1 

-.4 

-1.0 


-1.0 

1.5 

.4 
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Appendix  table  S—Nonmetro  employment  and  unemployment  by  State 


Annual  averages 

Employment  change 

Unemployment  rate 

State 

1989  90 

1990-91 

1990 

1991 

Alabama 

-1.3 

-1.3 

Percent 

8.1 

8.7 

Alaska 

.3 

-.7 

8.5 

10.1 

Arizona 

1.9 

0 

9.7 

9.6 

Arkansas 

.3 

-2.0 

7.5 

7.9 

California 

-2.3 

.8 

9.4 

11.5 

Colorado 

6.7 

-.9 

5.7 

6.0 

Connecticut 

.8 

.2 

5.9 

7.8 

Delaware 

-.8 

1.8 

5.5 

6.5 

Florida 

4.5 

-1.2 

6.9 

8.1 

Georgia 

.1 

-1.8 

6.2 

5.7 

Hawaii 

5.1 

6.4 

3.4 

3.6 

Idaho 

.2 

.9 

6.5 

6.8 

Illinois 

-.5 

.5 

7.8 

8.7 

Indiana 

-2.4 

-2.5 

6.2 

6.9 

Iowa 

-1.5 

.6 

4.4 

4.8 

Kansas 

.7 

-.3 

4.3 

4.3 

Kentucky 

2.5 

-2.6 

7.0 

8.7 

Louisiana 

1.2 

1.5 

7.6 

9.1 

Maine 

2.8 

-.6 

5.5 

7.9 

Maryland 

-.3 

2.8 

6.4 

7.6 

Massachusetts 

-1.2 

-4.8 

6.8 

10.0 

Michigan 

.8 

-1.7 

8.9 

10.7 

Minnesota 

4.1 

.7 

5.8 

5.9 

Mississippi 

1.6 

-1.7 

8.2 

9.7 

Missouri 

1.5 

1.4 

6.7 

7.4 

Montana 

-.8 

-1.0 

6.0 

7.5 

Nebraska 

3.7 

2.4 

2.2 

2.7 

Nevada 

-.2 

.7 

5.2 

5.2 

New  Hampshire 

2.9 

0 

5.2 

6.8 

New  Mexico 

1.4 

2.0 

7.1 

7.9 

New  York 

1.1 

-2.7 

5.5 

7.9 

North  Carolina 

-.8 

-.3 

5.0 

6.9 

North  Dakota 

-3.0 

-3.3 

4.7 

4.9 

Ohio 

.3 

.3 

7.2 

8.1 

Oklahoma 

2.6 

-3.1 

5.9 

7.5 

Oregon 

1.0 

-.3 

7.2 

7.6 

Pennsylvania 

.1 

-.4 

7.2 

8.8 

Rhode  Island 

-6.9 

-6.1 

6.1 

8.1 

South  Carolina 

1.0 

-1.2 

6.2 

8.2 

South  Dakota 

-.1 

.1 

3.8 

3.6 

Tennessee 

2.4 

-1.1 

6.9 

8.8 

Texas 

-.2 

1.5 

6.3 

6.6 

Utah 

.1 

.2 

5.3 

5.9 

Vermont 

-.7 

-1.3 

5.4 

7.1 

Virginia 

1.9 

1.7 

6.3 

8.3 

Washington 

3.0 

-1.1 

7.1 

8.8 

West  Virginia 

.9 

-.7 

9.4 

11.7 

Wisconsin 

.8 

-.8 

5.2 

6.3 

Wyoming 

3.9 

-2.1 

5.2 

4.9 

Note:  1969  and  1990  data  revised.  There  are  no  nonmetro  counties  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  New  Jersey. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  &-Metro  employment  and  unemployment  by  State 


Annual  avarages 

Employment  change  Unempioyment  rate 


State 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1990 

1991 

Alabama 

•0.1 

■ Parcont 

0.2 

6.0 

6.3 

Alaska 

2.4 

•1.9 

5.2 

6.7 

Arizona 

.9 

•1.9 

4.3 

4.7 

Arkansas 

.2 

•1.7 

6.1 

6.6 

California 

.6 

-1.0 

5.4 

7.4 

Colorado 

4.1 

0 

4.8 

4.7 

Connecticut 

0 

•1.2 

5.0 

6.6 

Delaware 

•1.7 

•1.7 

5.1 

6.2 

District  of  Columbia 

-7.0 

•6.5 

6.7 

7.8 

Florida 

2.2 

-.4 

5.8 

7.2 

Georgia 

1.1 

-.7 

5.1 

4.7 

Hawaii 

1.6 

3.4 

2.6 

2.3 

Idaho 

2.1 

26 

3.8 

4.1 

Illinois 

.1 

-1.4 

5.8 

6.9 

Indiana 

-2.2 

•1.6 

4.9 

5.5 

iowa 

-.5 

1.4 

4.0 

4.4 

Kansas 

.9 

-.5 

4.5 

4.5 

Kentucky 

1.2 

-3.3 

4.7 

6.0 

Louisiana 

.3 

2.4 

5.8 

6.4 

Maine 

1.4 

•1.2 

4.7 

7.1 

Maryland 

-.6 

-.9 

4.5 

5.8 

Massachusetts 

•2.6 

-4.4 

5.9 

8.9 

Michigan 

•1.1 

•2.8 

7.2 

8.8 

Minnesota 

1.2 

.9 

4.4 

4.7 

Mississippi 

2.2 

-.5 

5.8 

6.3 

Missouri 

0 

1.0 

5.3 

6.2 

Montana 

.4 

-1.1 

4.9 

5.5 

Nebraska 

4.9 

.8 

2.1 

2.7 

Nevada 

4.9 

3.7 

4.9 

5.6 

New  Hampshire 

•2 

-1,6 

6.0 

7.5 

New  Jersey 

.5 

•2.4 

5.0 

6.6 

New  Mexico 

.1 

.7 

5.3 

5.6 

New  York 

-.3 

•3.2 

5.2 

7.1 

North  Carolina 

0 

-.6 

3.4 

4.9 

North  Dakota 

.2 

•1.7 

3.1 

3.2 

Ohio 

.1 

-.9 

5.3 

5.9 

Oklahoma 

.2 

-2.3 

5.4 

6.1 

Oregon 

1.4 

1.0 

4.8 

5.3 

Pennsylvania 

-.2 

•1.2 

5.1 

6.6 

Rhode  Island 

-4.3 

-2.1 

6.8 

8.6 

South  Carolina 

2.2 

-.1 

3.8 

5.0 

South  Dakota 

1.7 

2.4 

2.7 

2.5 

Tennessee 

.5 

-.5 

4.4 

5.5 

Texas 

1.0 

.8 

6.1 

6.6 

Utah 

1.0 

1.1 

4.0 

4.6 

Vermont 

-.6 

-.4 

3.4 

4.5 

Virginia 

1.0 

1.8 

3.6 

5.0 

Washington 

3.6 

-1.8 

4.4 

5.6 

West  Virginia 

1.1 

-1.4 

6.5 

8.5 

Wisconsin 

•1.7 

-.9 

4.0 

5.0 

Wyoming 

4.8 

•2.5 

5.8 

5.7 

Note:  1S80  and  1000  data  revised. 
^ »:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistice. 
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Overview 


Rural  unemployment 
remains  high  as  em- 
ployment growth  only 
matches  labor  force 
growth.  Conditions  in 
other  nations  contribute 
to  sluggish  U.S. 
growth.  Special  arti- 
cles describe  the  rela- 
tively high  economic 
status  of  farm  entrepre- 
neurs and  the  relatively 
low  economic  status  uf 
farmworkers. 


Rural,  Urban,  National,  and 
International  Economies  Generaiiy  Fiat 

The  rural  unemployment  rate  was  7.1  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1992,  not  appreciably 
different  from  the  rates  during  the  previous  five  quarters.  Although  the  number  of  rural  peo- 
ple employed  has  grown  slowly  over  this  period,  that  growth  has  only  matched  growth  in  the 
labor  force,  leaving  the  unemployment  rate  about  the  same  as  in  early  1991.  The  urban 
unemployment  rate  climbed  slightly  above  the  rural  rate  over  this  perKxi  as  urban  employment 
growth  lagged  labor  force  growth. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  sluggishness  in  employment  growth  that  is  keeping  the 
unemployment  rate  high.  Consumers  and  producers,  nationally,  are  reducing  debt  rather  than 
spending  or  investing.  Government  purchases  have  been  flat,  and  export  growth  has  slowed. 
With  exports  accounting  for  11  percent  of  goods  and  services  produced  in  the  United  States, 
the  economic  health  of  our  major  trading  partners  plays  an  important  part  in  the  growth  of  our 
economy. 

The  top  two  U.S.  trading  partners,  Canada  and  Japan,  are  also  experiencing  sluggish  economic 
conditions.  Canada's  business  cycles  generally  parallel  ours;  their  economy  went  into 
recession  in  1 990,  shortly  before  ours  did,  and  has  been  slow  to  recover.  Japan  takes  the 
second  largest  share  of  our  exports.  The  Japanese  Government  raised  interest  rates  to  damp- 
en speculation  in  their  real  estate  and  stock  markets.  The  strategy  succeeded,  but  also 
contributed  to  halving  growth  in  their  gross  domestic  product. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mexico,  the  third  largest  purchaser  of  our  exports,  has  remained  a robust 
importer  of  U.S.  products.  Economic  reforms  and  the  prospect  of  free  trade  with  other  North 
American  countries  have  buoyed  the  Mexican  economy. 

Analysts  expect  the  U.S.  economy  to  begin  growing  more  quickly  in  1993,  with  inflation  and 
interest  rates  remaining  relatively  low.  However,  more  uncertainty  surrounds  this  projection 
than  is  typical. 

New  Section  initiated 

This  issue  inaugurates  a new  section,  "The  Rural  Work  Force."  Special  articles  on  rural 
industries,  work  hours,  fringe  benefits,  or  other  aspects  of  work  in  rural  areas  occasionally  will 
appear  in  this  section.  The  first  articles  in  this  series  are  on  the  economic  status  of  nonmetro 
farmers  and  farmworkers. 

Farm  Entrepreneurs  Have  Relatively  High  Income;  Farmworkers  Trail  Others’  Earnings 

In  1990,  farm  entrepreneurs  (those  who  reported  earnings  from  farm  self-employment  or  who 
reported  farm  ownership  or  management  as  their  primary  occupation)  had  a higher  median 
income  than  other  nonmetro  workers.  Those  farmers  who  obtained  more  than  half  of  their 
irxxjme  from  off-farm  sources  had  the  highest  income  of  all.  Mixing  farming  with  a substantial 
amount  of  off-farm  work  apparently  provides  a good  living. 

The  weekly  earnings  of  farmworkers,  in  contrast,  were  among  the  lowest  of  all  nonmetro 
occupations  in  1991.  Only  private  household  workers  and  "other  service"  workers  had  lower 
weekly  earnings.  Hired  farmwork  is  sporadic,  highly  seasonal  employment.  Farmworkers  can 
supplement  their  farm  earnings  with  off-farm  work,  but  the  jobs  they  qualify  for  in  the  nonfarm 
sector  are  also  low-paying  because  of  their  low  education  levels.  [Linda  M,  Gbeffi,  202-219- 
0520] 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


The  U.S.  economy 
continues  to  grow  slow- 
ly and  unemployment 
remains  high,  but  in- 
flation and  interest 
rates  are  relatively  low. 
Developments  abroad 
have  contributed  to 
sluggishness  in  the 
U.S.  economy,  but  they 
may  lead  to  faster 
growth  in  1993. 


National  Economy  Grows  Slowly 

Although  early  in  1992  many  forecasters  predicted  the  U.S.  economy  would  be  making 
significant  gains  as  the  year  progressed.  It  continued  to  grow  slowly  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall.  The  unemployment  rate  remained  around  7.6  percent  in  the  third  quarter,  the 
highest  quarterly  average  since  1984.  The  number  of  nonfarm  payroll  jobs  rose  by  less  than 
50,000  a month  from  December  1991  through  August  1992,  compared  with  a typical  monthly 
gain  of  more  than  170,000  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  recesston. 

Even  though  the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  fell  in  the  third  quarter,  productivity  rose  and 
industrial  production  inched  fonward.  In  August,  production  was  up  0.6  percent  from  year- 
earlier  levels,  but  it  remained  about  1 .8  percent  telow  the  peak  reached  in  September  1 990. 
Another  indication  that  the  economy  is  operating  below  its  potential:  industrial  capacity  use 
averaged  less  than  80  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1 992,  compared  with  more  than  BA 
percent  during  1989. 

Low  private-sector  job  growth  has  contributed  to  modest  consumer  income  gains.  Excluding 
government  transfer  payments,  personal  income  adjusted  for  inflation  has  stagnated  this  year, 
following  sharp  declines  in  1991.  At  the  same  time,  failing  interest  rates  have  reduced 
consumer  interest  Income  significantly  in  1992,  further  slowing  overall  income  growth.  Low 
income  growth  and  limited  job  prospects  have  prevented  a sustained  improvement  in  consurrior 
confidence,  which  after  rising  in  the  spring,  slipped  back  in  the  third  quarter.  These  income  and 
consumer  confidence  trends,  along  with  marginal  job  increases  and  consumer  preferences  to 
reduce  debt  rather  than  spend,  are  likely  to  dampen  consumer  spending  through  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

Slow  overall  economic  growth,  high  unemployment  rates,  and  low  capacity  use  have  helped  to 
keep  inflation  under  wraps.  Consumer  prices  in  the  third  quarter  of  1992  were  slightly  more 
than  3 percent  above  the  third  quarter  of  1991,  well  bebw  increases  of  4.2  percent  during  1991 
and  5.4  percent  during  1990.  Low  wage  growth  is  keeping  a lid  on  price  increases.  Hourly 
wage  rates  were  down  slightly  in  real  terms  in  the  year  ending  in  August  1992,  and  unit  la^r 
costs  were  up  0.7  percent  from  the  second  quarter  of  1991  through  the  second  quarter  of  1992. 
Sluggish  wage  growth,  which  has  failed  to  keep  up  with  inflation,  is  also  partly  responsible  for 
low  consumer  income  growth. 

The  weak  economy,  low  inflation,  and  a monetary  policy  aimed  at  stimulating  the  economy 
contributed  to  falling  Interest  rates.  In  September,  rates  on  3-mcnth  Treasury  bills  fell  below  3 
percent,  the  bwest  in  nearly  30  years.  Longer  term  rates  also  fell;  30-year  bond  yields  reached 
6-year  bws.  Falling  U.S.  interest  rates,  especially  compared  with  German  rates,  have  led  to  a 
decline  in  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar.  On  a trade-weighted  basis,  the  exchange 
rate  fell  more  than  7 percent  during  the  third  quarter.  Analysts  expect  that  low  interest  rates 
and  a bwer  exchange  rate  will  eventually  help  the  economy  grow  faster. 

Slow  Growth  Abroad  Contributes  to  Sluggish  U.S.  Growth 

Strong  export  growth  helped  to  moderate  the  severity  of  the  recession  in  lata  1990  and  1991. 
But  export  growth  has  substantially  slowed,  in  the  first  half  of  1992.  real  exports  grow  at  an 
annual  rate  of  4.4  percerit,  compared  with  7-percent  annual  growth  during  1990-91.  Slow 
export  growth  is  at  least  partially  due  to  sluggish  growth  of  three  of  our  major  trading  partners: 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Canada. 

In  Germany,  high  interest  rates,  imposed  to  curb  inflation  brought  on  by  high  government 
borrowing  to  finance  reunrficatbn,  are  the  primary  cause  for  sbw  growth.  Real  GDP  fell  0.3 
percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1992.  The  unempbyment  rate  averaged  about  8 percent  in 
1991  and  is  expected  to  rise  above  10  percent  In  1992  and  1993.  Private  forecasters  expect 
the  German  economy  to  grow  only  1.4  percent  In  1992  and  2 percent  in  1993,  well  bebw  the 
nearly  4-percent  annual  growth  from  1988  to  1990. 

The  Japanese  economy  has  been  growing  relatively  sbwiy  since  the  Government  raised 
interest  rates  to  curb  speculation  in  real  estate  and  the  stock  market.  Although  interest  rates 
have  fallen  substantially  In  Japan,  the  stock  market  has  yet  to  recover  from  the  sharp  drops 
during  the  spring  of  this  year.  Private  forecasters  predict  Japan's  real  GDP  will  grow  only  2.1 
percent  In  1992,  compart  with  growth  of  more  than  5 percent  a year  from  1987  through  1990. 

T!ie  single  largest  foreign  market  for  U.S.  exports  is  Canada,  whore  business  cycle  movements 
have  cbsely  matched  U.S.  cycles.  Canada's  recessbn  began  In  the  spring  of  1990,  slightly 
before  the  U.S.  recessbn,  and  growth  remains  weak.  Real  GDP  was  0.6  percent  above  year- 
earlbr  levels  In  the  second  quarter  of  1992  and  the  unemployment  rate  was  near  12  percent. 
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National  geonoiitite  Ooftditfons 


Private  forecasters  are  predicting  continued  sluggishness  in  Canada  with  real  GDP  growing 
about  1.6  percent  in  1992,  but  rising  to  3.2  percent  in  1993. 

Mexico  a Bright  Spot 

In  contrast  to  most  other  major  trading  partners’  sluggishness,  strong  growth  in  Mexico,  the 
third  largest  market  for  U.S.  exports,  has  continued  to  support  U.S.  growth.  Largely  as  a result 
of  economic  reforms,  including  privatization,  tax  reform,  and  trade  liberalizatton,  real  GDP 
growth  averaged  nearly  4 percent  each  year  during  the  past  3 years.  In  comparison,  Mexico’s 
GDP  growth  averaged  1 percent  from  1981  to  1988.  U.S.  merchandise  exports  to  Mexico  have 
nearly  doubled  since  1 9^.  Private  forecasters  expect  Mexico’s  growth  to  accelerate  over  the 
next  18  months,  providing  even  better  market  condittons  for  U.S.  products. 

The  Outlook:  Some  Improvement  In  1993 

The  U.S.  economy  will  grow  slowly  through  the  rest  of  1 992,  but  will  gather  strength  in  1 993, 
according  to  most  private  forecasters.  A survey  of  forecasters  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  suggests  real  GDP  growth  will  average  1.8  percent  in  1992,  but 
rise  to  2.5  percent  in  1 993.  Faster  growth  will  help  to  reduce  the  unemployment  rate,  which  the 
survey  respondents  project  to  bo  about  half  a percentage  point  lower  in  1 993  than  1 992. 
Inflation  should  remain  relatively  low  in  1 993;  consumer  prices  are  projected  to  rise  less  than 
3.5  percent 

In  sum,  analysts  are  predicting  that  growth  will  improve  in  1 993  and  that  much  of  the  improve- 
ment will  be  generat^  by  low  interest  rates  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  by  increasing  export 
demand.  However,  analysts  made  similar  growth  forecasts  for  1991  and  1992,  and  so  far  the 
recovery  has  been  unusually  slow  and  unable  to  sustain  any  momentum  when  it  appeared. 

The  U.S.  presidential  election  and  its  potential  implications  for  fiscal  policy,  as  well  as  develop- 
ments overseas,  are  adding  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  uncertainty  to  analysts’  forecasts. 
[Based  on  data  available  through  September  15,  1992.  Jennifer  L Beattie  and  R.  M.  Monaco, 
202-219-0782] 


Real  GDP  growth  in  the  United  States 
U.S.  GDP  growth  remained  sluggish  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1992 

Percentage  change  from  previous  quarter,  at  annual  rate 


Share  of  U.S.  merchandise  trade  exports 
Four  important  trading  partners  account  for 
about  45  percent  of  U.S.  merchandise  trade 

Country  1985  1991 


Percent 


Canada 

25.7 

20.4 

Japan 

10.3 

11.4 

Mexico 

6.2 

8.0 

Germany 

4.1 

5.0 

Source;  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Real  personal  income,  excluding 

government  transfer  payments 

The  private  sector  Is  generating  no  income  growth 

Percentage  change  from  same  month  a year  earfier 
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Emptoyment 


Rural  employment 
moved  up  slightly  in 
the  second  quarter  of 
1992  for  the  third  con- 
secutive quarter  of 
growth.  The  employ- 
ment gains,  however, 
have  been  small  and 
have  just  kept  pace 
with  the  rising  labor 
force. 


Rural  Employment  Up  Slightly 

Rural  employment  increased  by  0.5  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1992,  according  to 
seasonally  adjusted  data  from  the  Current  Populatbn  Survey  (CPS).  This  increase  means 
131,000  more  employed  workers  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1992.  Urban  employment, 
however,  remained  essentially  unchanged  in  the  second  quarter  of  1992,  increasing  nominally 
by  0.1  percent  over  the  first  quarter. 

Seasonally  adjusted  county-level  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  show  rural  em- 
ployment increasing  by  0.2  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1992.  BLS  estimates  show  urban 
employment  also  increasing  by  0.2  percent  in  the  same  period.  BLS  and  CPS  employment 
estimates  generally  show  the  same  patterns  of  employment  change  but  at  slightly  different 
levels.  ERS  generally  prefers  CPS  employment  estimates  because  they  are  from  a nationally 
representative  sample.  However,  BLS  county-level  data  offer  geographic  detail  not  available 
from  the  CPS  data. 

Rural  Areas  Account  for  Half  of  Small  U.S.  Employment  Gains 

Although  rural  areas  contained  only  21  percent  of  total  U.S.  employment,  they  accounted  for  a 
little  more  than  half  of  total  employment  growth  between  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1992. 
Rural  employment  levels  increased  by  131,000  workers  compared  with  a rise  of  129,000 
employed  workers  in  urban  areas  between  the  first  halves  of  1991  and  1992.  !n  a good 
quarter,  total  U.S.  employment  will  increase  by  about  750,000  workers.  Although  rural  areas 
appear  to  be  doing  better  than  urban  areas,  the  small  employment  increase  for  the  Nation  is  an 
indication  of  a generally  sluggish  economy.  Rural  employment  growth  will  probably  not 
strengthen  as  long  as  national  economic  growth  remains  at  such  a low  level. 

Rural  Employment  Increase  Matches  Labor  Force  Growth 

Rural  employment  growth  was  able  to  keep  pace  with  labor  force  growth  at  1 .1  percent  be- 
tween the  first  halves  of  1991  and  1992.  Urban  employment  grew  by  0.2  percent  while  the 
labor  force  increased  by  1.2  percent  in  that  period.  Rural  unemployment  rates  should  remain 
steady  as  long  as  employment  growth  matches  labor  force  expansion.  Faster  job  creation  will 
be  needed,  however,  to  reduce  unemployment  to  its  prerecessionary  level. 

Employment  Drops  Among  Younger  Workers 

Rural  employment  dropped  by  1.1  percent  for  workers  aged  16-24  and  1.4  percent  for  those 
aged  24-34  between  the  first  halves  of  1991  and  1992.  Employment  increased  3 percent 
among  rural  workers  between  the  ages  of  35  and  54  and  1.9  percent  for  those  55  and  over,  in 
the  same  period.  Younger  workers  are  often  more  likely  to  lose  their  jobs  in  a downturn  be- 
cause they  generally  have  less  seniority.  Also,  unemployed  younger  workers  may  have  more 
difficulty  finding  a job  because  of  their  lack  of  work  experience. 

Employment  for  rural  women  increased  by  1.5  percent  compared  with  a smaller  increase  of  0.7 
percent  for  men,  between  the  first  halves  of  1991  and  1992.  National  employment  data  show 
that  men  are  more  likely  than  women  tc  be  in  the  industries  most  affected  by  the  current 
slowdown.  Men  are  more  concentrated  in  construction  and  manufacturing,  while  women  more 
frequently  work  in  service  Industries.  Between  1991  and  1992,  manufacturing  employment 
dropped  by  3.4  percent  and  construciion  by  7.8  percent,  while  employment  in  the  service  sector 
increased  by  1.6  percent.  [Timothy  S.  Pari<er,  202-219-0541] 
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Employment  change,  1988-92 

Sccond<|uart«r  nonmatro  •mployimnt  growth  oxcoodod  motro 


Employment 


Area 

1987-38 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

Q4  1991- 
Q1  1992’ 

Q1  1992- 
Q2  1992’ 

Percentage  change 

United  States 

2.2 

2.1 

0.5 

-0.9 

0.4 

0.3 

Metro 

2.2 

1.6 

.6 

-.8 

.4 

.1 

Nonmetro 

2.3 

3.7 

.2 

-1.1 

.4 

.5 

’CXiarteriy  data  seasonally  adjusted  by  ERS. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  employment  change,  first-half  1991  to  first-half  1992 
Younger  workers  were  still  losing  Jobs  In  the  first  half  of  1992 


Percentage  a.  ige 


Source;  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Unemployment 


While  rural  unemploy- 
ment remained  essen- 
tially unchanged  at 
about  7. 1 percent  be- 
tween the  beginning  of 
1991  and  mid-1 992, 
urban  unemployment 
climbed  from  6.3  to  7.6 
percent.  The  average 
length  oi  time  unem- 
ployed has  steadily 
increased  during  the 
past  2 years. 


Rural  Unemployment  Unchanged 

Rural  unemployment  remains  at  the  relatively  high  level  reached  in  early  1991,  and  an 
increasing  share  of  the  unemployed  report  long  spells  of  joblessness.  Both  patterns  sug- 
gest that  jobs  continue  to  be  scarce  In  many  rural  areas.  Fewer  lakt-off  workers  are  being 
recalled  to  their  prior  jobs  than  was  the  case  in  earlier  recoveries. 

The  rural  unemployment  rate  in  the  second  quarter  was  unchanged  from  the  first  quarter  at  7.1 
percent,  according  to  seasonally  adjusted  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  Urban 
unemployment  increased  from  7.3  to  7.6  percent  between  the  first  and  second  quarters.  The 
urban  unemployment  rate  has  been  a little  higher  than  the  rural  rate  since  the  b^inning  of 
1992.  The  rural  rate  had  been  consistently  higher  than  the  urban  rate  between  1980  and  1991. 

Official  unemployment  rates  may  understate  the  full  extent  of  employment  oifficutties  because 
they  omit  individuals  who  want  a job  but  have  given  up  looking  for  work  (discouraged  workers) 
and  those  forced  to  accept  part-time  work.  The  second-quarter  adjusted  unemployment  rate 
was  10.9  percent  in  rural  areas,  not  statistically  different  from  the  1 1 .0  percent  rate  in  the  first 
quarter.  That  rate  includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  those  who  work  part  time  but  want 
to  work  full  time.  The  adjusted  unemployment  rate  for  urban  workers  rose  slightly  in  the 
second  quarter  to  10.7  percent  from  10.5  percent. 

Unemployment  Highest  for  Young  Workers,  Men,  and  Minorities 

In  the  first  half  of  1992,  the  rural  unemployment  rate  for  16-  to  24-year-olds  was  15.7  percent 
compared  with  8.1  percent  for  workers  25  to  34,  5.5  percent  for  workers  35  to  64,  and  just  2.6 
percent  for  workers  65  and  older.  The  unemployment  rate  for  rural  men  was  moderately  higher 
than  for  women  (8.2  versus  6.9  percent),  and  minorities  continued  to  experience  above-average 
unemployment.  The  13.2-percent  unemployment  rate  of  rural  Blacks  was  nearly  twice  the  rate 
of  all  other  racial  groups  (7.1  percent).  The  Hispanic  unemployment  rate  was  also  high  at  11.4 
percent. 

Young  and  minority  workem  are  also  more  likely  than  other  workers  to  settle  for  part-time  work 
schedules,  despite  wanting  full-time  jobs,  or  to  give  up  looking  for  work  altogether  in  the  belief 
that  jobs  cannot  be  found.  Thus,  adjusted  unemployment  rates  for  young  workers  and 
minorities  are  even  higher  iOiative  to  other  groups  than  are  their  conventionally  defined  (official) 
unempbyment  rates. 

The  pattern  differs  for  men  and  women.  The  official  unemployment  rate  is  higher  for  men,  but 
the  adjusted  unempbyment  rate  is  higher  for  women.  Women  are  significantly  more  likely  tlian 
men  to  be  involuntary  part-time  workers  (7.2  versus  4.7  percent)  and  a little  more  likely  to 
report  that  they  are  too  discouraged  to  look  for  a job. 

Periods  of  Joblessness  Lengthen 

That  the  number  of  unemployed  increases  during  a recession  is  well  known;  however,  that  the 
number  of  weeks  a typical  unemployed  person  requires  to  find  a new  job  also  increases  may 
be  less  well  known.  A rise  in  the  duratbn  of  unempbyment  provides  a second  indicator  of 
labor  market  stress.  Short  periods  of  unempbyment  frequently  may  have  relatively  mib 
repercussbns,  but  long  unemployment  spells  are  more  likely  to  have  severe  economb  and 
psychobgbai  consequences  for  workers  and  their  families. 

Natbnal  data  show  that  unemployment  duratbns  have  recently  increased.  Twenty-two  percent 
of  the  unemployed  had  been  looking  for  work  for  15  weeks  or  bnger  in  June  1990  (just  before 
the  recession  began).  This  bng-duratton  share  increased  to  37  percent  by  June  1992.  The 
share  of  the  unempbyed  who  had  spent  less  than  5 weeks  searching  for  a job  fell  from  47 
percent  to  36  percent  over  this  2-year  period.  This  shift  toward  bnger  perbds  of  unemploy- 
ment caused  the  average  length  of  joblessness  to  increase  from  12  to  19  weeks. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  does  not  publish  duratbn  of  unempbyment  data  for  rural 
workers.  But  the  fact  that  high  levels  of  unemployment  have  persisted  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas  suggests  that  the  time  required  to  find  a job  has  probaUy  increased  for  unempbyed 
workers  in  both  areas.  The  inaease  in  unempbyment  duration  may  have  been  somewhat 
smaller  for  rural  workers,  because  hiring  has  been  a little  more  buoyant  in  rural  areas. 
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Unemployment 


F«w«r  Exp«ct  To  Rsturn  to  thsir  Prior  Jobs 

Most  of  the  workers  laid-off  during  the  most  recent  recession  appear  to  have  permanently  lost 
their  prior  jobs.  Between  July  1990  and  June  1992,  just  15  percent  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  job  bsers  represented  temporary  layoffs,  following  which  the  workers  expected  to  be 
recalled  to  their  prtar  jobs.  The  average  for  the  four  prior  recessions  was  a much  higher  44 
percent.  The  more  permanent  nature  of  recent  layoffs  probably  means  that  a higher  proport'ion 
of  the  unemployed  will  need  to  change  occupations  to  become  reempioyed.  [Paul  Swaim,  202- 
219-0552] 


Quarterly  unemployment  rates,  1986-92 
Nonmetro  unemptoyment  stable  for  last  six  quarters 

Percentage  unemployed,  seasonally  adjusted 


^ Includes  discouraged  wortors  and  half  of  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Current  Pooulation  Survey. 


Nonmetro  unemployment  by  demographic  group,  first-half  1992 
Young  workers,  men;  and  minorities  have  the  highest  unemployment  rates 


source:  Currert  PopuWior.  Survey.  Percentage  unemployed 


Weeks  spent  unemployed,  1990-92 

The  unemployed  are  talcing  longer  to  find  new  Jobs 
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The  Rural  Work  Force 


Farm  Entrepreneurs  Had  the  Highest 
Nonmetro  Income  in  1990 


The  income  of 
nonmetro  farm  entre^ 
preneurs  averaged 
$19J10  in  1990.  high^ 
er  than  the  incomes  of 
nonmetro  nonfarm 
entrepreneurs  and 
wage  earners.  Farm 
entrepreneurs  whose 
income  came  primarily 
from  off-farm  sources 
had  higher  incomes 
than  those  who  relied 
primarily  on  farm  earn- 
ings. 


Farmers  are  usually  the  first  to  be  thought  of  as  nonmetro  entrepreneurs,  but  they  are  not 
the  only  nonmetro  people  who  organize,  operate,  and  assume  the  responsibility  for  a 
business  venture.  About  3.8  million  nonmetro  people  operated  nonfarm  businesses  in  1990 
and  classified  themselves  as  self-employed  workers,  almost  three  times  the  1.3  million 
nonmetro  farmers.  Nonmetro  wage  and  salary  workers  greatly  outnumbered  both  farm  (18  to 
1)  and  nonfarm  (6  to  1)  entrepreneurs.  See  the  definitions  of  farm  and  nonfarm  entrepreneurs 
in  the  appendix. 

1990  Was  a Good  Year  for  Farmers 

The  1990  median  income  of  nonmetro  farm  entrepreneurs  was  $19,710,  significantly  higher 
than  the  $16,110  of  nonmetro  ronfarm  entrepreneurs.  And  both  farm  and  nonfarm  entrepre- 
neurs had  higher  incomes  than  did  nonmetro  wage  workers.  These  income  comparisons  are 
based  on  data  from  the  recently  released  March  1991  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).  The 
favorable  income  of  nonmetro  farmers  in  part  reflects  the  record  high  1990  net  farm  business 
income  as  reported  in  the  farm  sector  income  accounts  of  the  Economic  Research  Service 
(ERS).  However,  ERS  forecasts  show  lower  net  farm  business  income  in  1991.  When  data 
from  the  March  1992  CPS  become  available  later  this  year,  they  may  show  that  the  1991 
income  of  nonmetro  farm  entrepreneurs  is  not  as  high  compared  with  other  nonmetro  incomes 
as  it  was  in  1990. 

Sources  of  Farm  Entrepreneurs’  income 

Off-farm  income  has  long  played  an  important  role  in  helping  farm  families  improve  their 
standard  of  living.  The  ERS  krm  sector  income  accounts  show  that  farm  families*  off-farm 
income  has  exceeded  their  net  farm  business  income  in  every  year  since  1973.  This  is 
because  most  farms  are  relatively  small  businesses,  and  earnings  from  a nonfarm  job  are  the 
primary  income  source  for  many  farm  operators. 

Analysis  of  the  1990  CPS  data  confirms  the  important  role  of  off-farm  income.  In  1990,  about 
half  of  nonmetro  farm  entrepreneur^'  reported  that  farm  earnings  provided  50  percent  or  less  of 
their  total  income.  These  nonmetro  farmers,  whose  primary  source  of  earnings  was  not 
farming,  reported  the  highest  median  ricome  in  nonmetro  areas.  While  the  median  income  of 
nonmetro  farmers  whose  primary  incorrie  source  was  farming  was  lower,  it  was  comparable  to 
the  income  of  nonmetro  nonfarm  entrepreneurs. 

Having  sources  of  income  other  than  from  the  self-employed  business  is  not  particularly  unique 
to  farmers.  Thirty-two  percent  of  nonfarm  entrepreneurs  also  reported  that  their  business 
earnings  were  not  their  primary  income  source.  However,  the  multiple  income  strategy  did  not 
pay  off  as  well  for  the  nonfarm  entrepreneurs  as  for  the  nonmetro  farmers.  There  was  no 
significant  difference  between  the  median  income  of  nonfarrn  entrepreneurs  whose  primary 
income  came  from  their  business  and  those  whose  primary  income  came  from  other  sources. 
[Thomas  A.  Carlin,  202-219-0527} 
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The  Rural  Work  Force 


Median  Income  of  nonmetro  persons,  1990 

NoniTMitro  farm  antrapranaurs  ara  a small  group,  but  thay  had  tha  highaat  madlan 
Inooma  of  all  nonmatro  aarnars 


Occupation  and 

source  of  earnings  Persons  15  years  of  age  and  older  Median  income 


Thousands 

Percent 

Dollars 

All  persons  with  earnings 

29,137 

100.0 

14,830 

Farm  entrepreneurs 

1.305 

4.5 

19,710 

Primary^ 

656 

2.3 

16,300 

Not  primary 

649 

2.2 

22,730 

Nonfarm  entrepreneurs 

3,790 

13.0 

16,110 

Primary^ 

2,559 

8.8 

16,600 

Not  primary 

1,231 

4.2 

15,160 

Wage  and  salary  workers^ 

24,042 

82.5 

14,450 

'Self-employment  income  accounts  for  more  than  50  percent  of  total  income. 
^Persons  whose  only  source  of  earnings  is  from  wages  and  salaries. 

Source:  March  1991  Current  Population  Survey. 


Median  income  of  nonmetro  entrepreneurs,  1990 

Obtaining  a ntajorlty  of  Incoma  from  aourcas  othar  than  thair  setf-omployad 

businassas  la  a graatar  banafit  to  farmars  than  to  nonfarm  antrapranaurs 


Median  income 

'Sclf-employment  income  exceeds  50  percent  of  tota!  income. 

Source:  March  1991  Current  Population  Survey. 
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The  Rural  Work  Force 


Hired  Farmworkers  Do  Not  Fare  as  Well 
as  Other  Nonmetro  Workers 


Farmworkers’  median 
weekly  earnings  in 
1991  were  lower  and 
their  employment  was 
more  seasonal  than 
that  of  other  workers. 
The  relatively  low  edu- 
cation levels  of  hired 
farmworkers  limited 
their  access  to  higher 
paying,  more  stable 
jobs. 


An  annual  average  of  472,000  persons  in  nonmetro  areas  were  employed  per  week  as  hired 
farmworkers  in  1991,  according  to  data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS) 
microdata  earnings  file.  Hired  farmworkers  Include  persons  who  manage  farms  for  employers 
on  a paid  basis  (7  percent),  supervisors  of  farmworkers  (3  percent),  nursery  workers  (2 
percent),  and  farmworkers  engaged  in  planting,  cultivatbn,  and  han/esting  crops  or  attending  to 
iivestock  (88  percent).  Although  hired  krmworkers  are  only  2 percent  of  all  nonmetro  wage 
and  salary  workers,  they  cor>tribute  necessary  labor  during  critical  agricultural  production 
periods. 

Hired  farmworkers  will  oontirue  to  be  important  to  U.S.  agriculture  in  the  future  as  large,  labor- 
intensive  farms  grow  in  number.  Commercial  farms  with  value  of  sales  exceeding  $100,000 
grew  by  143,122  farms  between  1974  and  1987,  while  smaller  farms  declined  in  number. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  the  larger  farms  used  hired  or  contract  labor  during  the  year,  accounting 
for  87  percent  of  a!!  farm  labor  expenditures  in  1 987. 

Hired  farmwork  historically  has  been  considered  a nonmetro  occupation,  but  hired  farmworkers 
are  about  as  likely  to  live  in  metro  as  nonmetro  areas.  Many  large  fruit,  vegetable,  and 
horticultural  specialty  farms  are  located  in  the  metro  counties  of  California,  Arizona,  Washing- 
ton, and  Florida,  and  these  labor-intensive  farms  employ  large  numbers  of  hired  workers. 
However,  hired  farmworkers  are  still  more  likely  to  be  located  in  nonmetro  areas  compared  with 
other  occupational  groups.  About  53  percent  d hired  farmworkers  lived  in  nonmetro  areas  in 
1 991  compared  with  only  20  percent  of  all  other  wage  and  salary  workers. 

Compared  with  other  nonmetro  wage  and  salary  workers,  hired  farmworkers  are  more  likely  to 
be  young,  male,  and  Hispanic.  They  also  vary  from  other  nonmetro  workers  in  terms  of 
education  level,  weekly  earnings,  and  employment  stability. 

Over  Half  Hava  Not  Complatad  High  School 

Hired  farmworkers  generally  had  low  levels  of  education  compared  with  ail  wage  and  salary 
workers.  Over  half  (51  percent)  of  hired  farmworkers  in  1 991  had  not  completed  high  school 
compared  with  only  19  percent  of  all  nonmetro  workers.  Only  14  percent  of  hired  farmworkers 
had  some  college  experience  compared  with  35  percent  of  all  nonmetro  wage  and  salary  work- 
ers. Most  hired  farm  activities,  unlike  many  other  occupations,  do  not  require  formal  education 
or  previous  work  experienra.  However,  some  jobs,  such  as  farm  managers  and  supervisors, 
may  require  higher  levels  of  education. 

Hired  Farmworkers  Receive  Lower  Earnings 

Hired  farmworkers  earned  significantly  less  than  most  other  nonmetro  wage  and  salary  workers. 
The  median  weekly  earnings  of  full-time  hired  farmworkers  was  $242  in  1991,  only  67  percent 
of  the  median  $360  earned  by  all  wage  and  salary  workers.  Hired  farmworkers  ranked  12th 
among  14  major  occupational  groups,  with  only  private  household  service  workers  and  other 
service  workers  (including  such  groups  as  janitors,  kitchen  workers,  and  ushers)  earning  less. 

The  weekly  earnings  of  hired  farmworkers  varied  across  demographic  groups.  Both  Whites 
($250)  and  Hispanics  ($239)  had  median  earnings  greater  than  Blacks  ($180).  Workers  age 
25-44  ($250)  had  higher  m^ian  earnings  than  younger  workers  age  15-24  ($207)  and  older 
workers  age  45  and  older  ($216).  Higher  education  was  associated  with  higher  weekly 
earnings.  Workers  with  college  experience  had  greater  weekly  earnings  ($300)  than  workers 
who  had  completed  high  school  ($242)  and  those  who  did  not  graduate  from  high  school 
($225). 

Farm  Employment  More  Sporadic 

Because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  agriculture,  the  number  of  hired  farmworkers  varies 
considerably  from  month  to  month.  In  most  areas  of  the  country,  labor  use  on  farms  peaks 
during  harvesting  in  the  summer,  while  fewer  workers  are  employed  during  the  winter.  In  areas 
such  as  Florida,  however,  winter  is  the  peak  labor  use  season  when  crops,  such  as  citrus  fruits, 
sugarcane,  and  many  vegetables,  are  harvested.  As  a result,  few  hired  farmworkers  have 
year-round  farm  jobs.  In  1991,  the  number  of  nonmetro  hired  farmworkers  employed  in  July 
was  over  2.5  times  the  number  employed  in  December.  In  contrast,  overall  wage  and  salary 
employment  shows  little  monthly  variation. 
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The  Rural  Woik  farce 


Because  of  tow  earnings  and  unstable,  short-term  employment,  many  hired  farmworkers  seek 
rionfarm  jobs  to  increase  their  incomes.  However,  because  they  have  iow  education  ieveis  and 
few  labor  market  skiiis,  hired  farmworkers  are  generaily  unable  to  compete  for  higher  wage 
jobs.  Thus,  low  earnings  in  both  farm  and  nonfarm  jobs  make  hired  farmworkers  one  of  the 
more  economically  disadvantaged  occupational  groups  in  the  nonmetro  United  States.  [Victor 
Oliveira  and  Leslie  WhHener,  202-219-0033] 


Education  levels  of  nonmetro  wage  and  salary  workers,  1991 
Over  half  of  all  hired  farmworkers  have  not  completed  h^h  school 


Characteristic 

Nonmetro 

hired 

farmworkers 

All  nonmetro 
wage  and  salary 
workers 

Number  of  workers 

472 

Thousands 

20,807 

Education  completed: 
Less  than  high  school 

51.1 

Percent 

18.6 

High  school 

34.5 

46.6 

Some  college 

14.4 

34.8 

Median  level  completed 

11 

Years 

12 

Source:  CPS  microdata  earnings  file. 


Median  weekly  earnings  of  nonmetro  full-time  wage  and  salary  workers,  1991 

Only  private  household  and  other  service  workers  earned  less  than  hired  farmworkers 


Professiona]  speciality 
Executive,  administrative,  and  managerial 
Protective  service 
Technicians  and  related  support 
Precision  production,  craft,  and  repair 
Transportation  and  material  moving 
Sales 

Machine  operators,  assemblofs,  and  inspeciors 
Administrativesupport  including  clerical 
Other  agriculture,  fcrestry,  and  fishing 
Handlers,  equipment  cleaners,  helpers,  and  laborers 

Hired  farmworkers 
Other  services,  excluding  protective  and  household 
Private  household  service 


0 100  200 
Source:  CPS  microdaUi  earnings  file. 
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Employment  of  nonmetro  workers  by  month,  1991 

Hired  farmworkers  face  more  seasonal  employment  than  other  nonmetro  wage  and  salary  workers 

Thousand 
farmworkers 
800 


Million  wage 
and  salary  workers 
35 


Jan  Feb  Mar 
Source:  CPS  microdata  earnings  file. 
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AppentUx;  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 

Data  Sources  Macroeconomic  conditions:  The  economic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic 

changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation,  includ* 
ing  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  lnde)tes,  and  employment  and  unemployment  data  are 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National 
income  and  product  account  information  on  capital  investment,  gross  domestic  product,  and  net 
exports  is  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Information  relating  to  monetary  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign 
exchange  rates,  and  data  on  industrial  production  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Resenre  Board 
of  Governors. 

Nonmetro  conditions:  The  nonmetro  employmrmt,  unemployment,  farm  entrepreneur,  and 
farmworkers  data  presented  in  this  issue  come  from  various  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS) 
files.  The  monthly  CPS,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  provides  detailed  information  on  the  \six>r  force,  employment,  unemployment,  and 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  metro  and  nonmetro  populations.  CPS  derives  estimates 
based  on  a national  sample  of  about  60,000  households  that  are  representative  of  the  U.S. 
civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  of  age  and  over.  Labor  force  information  is  based 
on  respondents’  activity  during  1 week  each  month.  First  half  1992  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment numbers  presented  in  this  issue  are  averages  of  the  January  through  June  CPS  monthly 
surveys,  and  second  quarter  numbers  are  averages  of  the  April  through  June  surveys. 

The  1990  income  of  farm  entrepreneurs  reported  in  this  issue  was  calculated  from  the  March 
1 991  CPS.  Every  year  the  March  CPS  indudes  supplemental  questions  on  sources  and 
amounts  of  income  received  during  the  previous  calendar  year.  Each  person  15  years  of  age 
and  older  is  asked  these  questions. 

The  hired  farmworker  data  presented  in  this  issue  were  calculated  from  the  CPS  earnings 
microdata  file  for  1991.  Each  month  workers  in  about  a quarter  of  the  CPS  households  are 
asked  additional  questions  on  hours  worked  and  earnings  for  the  week  including  the  12th  of  the 
month.  The  micrc^atafile  consists  of  all  records  from  the  12  monthly  quarter-samples 
conducted  in  1991.  This  sample  of  records  was  expanded  to  represent  the  entire  work  force. 
Annual  averages  were  computed  by  summing  the  estimates  for  each  month  and  dividing  by  12. 

County-level  employment  data  from  BLS's  Local  Area  Unemployment  Statistics  files  are 
compared  with  CPS  data  in  the  "Employmenr  section.  These  BLS  estimates  are  based  on 
unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State  surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  which  are  then 
benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS.  Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  levels,  BLS  and 
CPS  estimates  are  the  same.  The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force, 
employment,  and  unemployment  for  individual  counties. 

The  CPS  and  BLS  data  sets  each  have  advantages  and  disadvantages.  CPS  furnishes 
detailed  employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions 
of  the  Nation.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  data  than  the  CPS,  but  offers  very  current  county^ 
level  employment  and  unemployment  informaMon.  While  these  data  sources  are  likely  to  differ 
s lewhat  in  their  estimates  of  nonmetro  employment  conditions  at  any  point  in  time,  they 
generally  indicate  similar  trends. 


Appendix:  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 


Definitions 


Throughout  RuimI  Conditions  and  Tronds,  we  use  •rural"  and  "nonmetro*  interchangeably. 

The  same  holds  for  "urban*  and  "metro,"  However,  in  tables  we  use  "nor.metro"  and  "metro," 
the  original  and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part  time  but  want  full-time 
work  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Civilian  labor  force:  Noninstitutional  civilians  aged  16  or  older  who  are  either  employed  or  un- 
employed. Individuals  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  ser/ices  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark 
period. 

Farm  entrepreneurs:  Persons  who  reported  farm  operator  or  manager  as  the  occupation  at 
which  they  spent  the  most  time  during  the  year  or  who  reported  having  received  setf-empfoy- 
ment  income  from  a farm  business  during  the  year.  Includes  those  whose  farms  are  Incorpo- 
rated. 

Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal 
Reserve  publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  U.S,  dollar  based  on 
the  rates  of  the  10  major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Gross  domestic  product  (GDP):  The  value  of  final  output  produced  by  people,  government, 
and  firms  in  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  U.S,  or  foreign  citizens,  or  U.S,-  or  foreign- 
owned  firms.  Output  cf  U.S,  citizens  or  firms  located  outside  the  United  States  is  not  included. 
This  statistic  is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  following  the  initial 
release.  Nominal  GDP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prices.  Real  GDP 
measures  final  goods  and  services  at  1987  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Hired  farmworkers:  Persons  aged  15  and  older  who  did  farmwork  for  cash  wages  or  salary. 
Includes  persons  who  manage  farms  for  employers  on  a paid  basis,  supervisors  of  farm- 
workers, and  general  farm  and  nursery  workers. 

Inflation  rate:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are 
reported  on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The 
two  major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian 
noninstitutional  population  16  and  older. 

Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  include  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area 
population  of  at  least  100,000.  Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they 
are  economically  and  socially  integrated  with  the  core  county.  Throughout  this  publication, 
"urban"  and  "metro"  have  been  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  within 
MSA’s. 

Nonfarm  entrepreneurs:  Persons  who  classified  themselves  as  running  a nonfarm  business 
in  the  job  at  which  they  spent  the  most  time  last  year  or  who  reported  having  received  self- 
employment  income  from  a nonfarm  business  during  the  year.  Includes  those  whose  busi- 
nesses were  incorporated. 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication,  "rural” 
and  "nonmetro"  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of  MSA’s. 

Producer  Price  index:  A measure  of  the  average  price  received  by  producers  of  finished 
goods  at  the  wholesale  level  during  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  16  years  and  older  as  a percentage 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  16  years  and  older. 
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Appendix  table  l-4tonmetro  employment: 

Quarterly  and  annual  averages 

Year/ 

quarter 

Population 

16+ 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employed 

Employment- 

population 

ratio 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 
unemploy- 
ment rale’ 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Porcent 

Thousands 

Percent 

1992: 

2nd 

42,322 

26,939 

63.7 

25,047 

59.2 

1,893 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

42,114 

26,232 

62.3 

24,052 

57.1 

2,179 

8.3 

12.4 

1991: 

4th 

42,328 

26,442 

62.5 

24,745 

58.5 

1,697 

6.4 

10.1 

3rd 

41,904 

26,364 

62.9 

24,68^; 

58.9 

1,681 

6.4 

10.3 

2nd 

42,017 

26,529 

83,1 

24,673 

58.7 

1,856 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

42,073 

26,049 

61.9 

23,898 

56.8 

2,151 

8.3 

12.3 

1990: 

4th 

42,106 

26,361 

62.6 

24,776 

58.8 

1,585 

6.0 

9.7 

3rd 

42,079 

26,607 

63.2 

25,158 

59.8 

1,450 

5.4 

8.8 

2nd 

41,774 

26,417 

63.2 

24,934 

59.7 

1,483 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

41,660 

25,893 

62.2 

24,196 

58.1 

1,697 

6.6 

10.0 

1989: 

4th 

41,646 

26,168 

62.8 

24,778 

59.9 

1,390 

5.3 

8.6 

3rd 

41,755 

26,783 

64.1 

25,323 

60.6 

1,459 

5.4 

8.7 

2nd 

41,588 

26,389 

63.5 

24,919 

59.9 

1,470 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

40,912 

25,441 

62.2 

23,807 

58.2 

1,634 

6.4 

10.2 

1988: 

4th 

40,629 

25,510 

62.8 

24,024 

59.2 

1,469 

5.8 

9.4 

3rd 

40,812 

25,793 

63.2 

24,294 

59.5 

1,499 

5.8 

9.6 

2nd 

40,877 

25,513 

62.4 

23.978 

58.7 

1,535 

6.0 

9.8 

1st 

40,522 

24,819 

61.2 

22,996 

56.7 

1,823 

7.3 

11.6 

1987: 

4th 

40,280 

25,087 

62.3 

23,449 

58.2 

1,638 

6.5 

10.6 

3rd 

40,214 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

58.8 

1,643 

6.5 

10.5 

2nd 

40,497 

25,186 

62.2 

23,437 

57.9 

1,749 

6.9 

10.9 

1st 

40,745 

24,856 

61.0 

22,688 

55.7 

2,167 

8.7 

13.1 

1991 

42,080 

26,346 

62.6 

24,500 

58.2 

1,846 

7.0 

10.8 

1990 

41,905 

26,319 

62.8 

24,766 

59.1 

1,554 

5.9 

9.4 

1989 

41,482 

26,209 

63.2 

24,718 

59.6 

1,491 

5.7 

9.1 

1988 

40,710 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

58.5 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

1987 

40,434 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

57.6 

1,799 

7.2 

11.3 

1986 

40,646 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

56.8 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

1985 

40,493 

24,781 

61.2 

22,700 

56.1 

2,081 

8.4 

13.0 

1984 

55,946 

34,725 

62.1 

31,930 

57.1 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

1983 

55,294 

34,156 

61.8 

30.696 

55.5 

3,460 

10.1 

14.9 

1982 

54,727 

33,740 

61.7 

30,335 

55.4 

3.405 

10.1 

14.9 

1981 

53.449 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

57.C 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

1980 

52,706 

32,512 

61.7 

30,150 

57.2 

2.362 

7.3 

10.7 

1979 

51,563 

31.716 

61.5 

29,916 

58.0 

1,800 

5.7 

8.5 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimation  proceciures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census.  That  change  accounts  for 
the  large  drop  in  the  nonmetro  population  and  labor  force  between  1984  and  1985.  Quarterly  data  shown  in  this  table  are  not  seasonally 
ac^usted,  and,  therefore,  do  not  match  seas'onaiiy  adjusted  numbers  analyzed  in  the  *Employmenr  and  *Unemplcymenr  at  tides. 
^Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  indude  discourag^  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  2— Metro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/ 

quarter 

Population 

16+ 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employed 

Employment- 

population 

ratio 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 
unemploy- 
ment rate^ 

1992: 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

2nd 

148,989 

100,255 

67.3 

92,745 

62.2 

7,510 

7.5 

10.5 

1st 

148,774 

99.186 

66.7 

91,432 

61.5 

7,754 

7.8 

11.1 

1991: 

4th 

148,121 

98,915 

66.8 

92,327 

62.3 

6,589 

6.7 

9.8 

3rd 

148,074 

99,912 

67.5 

93,299 

63.0 

6,613 

6.6 

9.7 

2nd 

147,506 

99,017 

67.1 

92,522 

62.7 

6,496 

6.6 

9.4 

1st 

147,039 

97.984 

66.6 

91,362 

62.1 

6,622 

6.8 

9.7 

1990: 

4th 

146,589 

98,463 

67.2 

92,956 

63.4 

5,507 

5.6 

8.2 

3rd 

146.187 

99,290 

67.9 

93,872 

64.2 

5,417 

5.5 

8.0 

2nd 

146,051 

98,504 

67.4 

93,480 

64.0 

5,024 

5.1 

7.4 

1st 

145,751 

97,615 

67.0 

92,238 

63.3 

5,332 

5.5 

7.8 

1989: 

4th 

145,371 

98.191 

67.5 

93,242 

64.1 

4,949 

5.0 

7.3 

3rd 

144,848 

98,373 

67.9 

93,366 

64.5 

5,007 

5.1 

7.5 

2nd 

144,589 

97,391 

67.4 

92,449 

63.9 

4,942 

5.1 

7.5 

1st 

144,861 

96,633 

66.7 

91,411 

63.1 

5,223 

5.4 

7.9 

1988: 

4th 

144,625 

96,886 

67.0 

92,139 

63.7 

4,748 

4.9 

7.4 

3rd 

144,028 

97,249 

67.5 

92,132 

64.0 

5,117 

5.3 

8.0 

2nd 

143,512 

95,843 

66.8 

90,801 

63.3 

5,042 

5.3 

7.8 

1st 

143,445 

95,061 

66.3 

89,492 

62.4 

5,569 

5.9 

8.6 

1987: 

4th 

143,187 

95,433 

66.6 

90,347 

63.1 

5,086 

5.3 

7.9 

3rd 

142,802 

95,924 

67.2 

90,434 

63.3 

5,490 

5.7 

8.6 

2nd 

142,030 

94,546 

66.6 

88,869 

62.6 

5,677 

6.0 

8.7 

1st 

141,257 

93,152 

65.9 

86,904 

61.5 

6,249 

6.7 

9.6 

1991 

147,685 

98,957 

67.0 

92,377 

62.6 

6,580 

6.6 

9.6 

1990 

146,144 

98,468 

67.4 

93,148 

63.7 

5,320 

5.4 

7.9 

1989 

144,911 

97,660 

67.4 

92,624 

63.9 

5,036 

5.2 

7.5 

1988 

143,903 

96,260 

66.9 

91,141 

S3.3 

5,119 

5.3 

7.9 

1987 

142,319 

94,764 

66.6 

89,138 

62.6 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

1986 

139,941 

92,665 

66.2 

86,508 

61.8 

6,157 

6.6 

9.5 

1985 

137,713 

90,684 

65.9 

84,453 

61.3 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

1984 

120,437 

78,S'9 

65.4 

73,076 

60.7 

5,743 

7.3 

10.4 

1983 

118,922 

77,394 

65.1 

70,137 

59.0 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

1982 

117,544 

76,465 

65.1 

69,192 

58.9 

7,273 

9.5 

13.1 

1981 

112.987 

73,301 

64.9 

67,825 

60.0 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

1980 

111,438 

72,207 

64.8 

67,120 

60.2 

5,087 

7.0 

9.5 

1979 

109,969 

71,192 

64.7 

67,029 

61.0 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census.  Quarterly  data  shown  in 
this  table  are  not  seasonally  adjusted,  and,  therefore,  do  not  match  seasonally  adjusted  numbers  analyzed  in  the  "Employmenf  and 
"Unemployment"  articles. 

^Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Farmers, 

Farm  Labor  Contractors, 
Agricultural  Associations! 

Find  out  what  you  NEED  to  know 
about  hiring  agricultural  labor. 


Agricultural  employers  need  to  understand  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  that 
affect  their  employees.  A Summary  of  Federal  Laws  and  Regulations  Affecting 
Agricultural  Employers,  1992  provides  ALL  the  details  about: 

• Health  and  safety  regulations 

• Pesticide  laws  affecting  farming 

• Protection  of  migrant  and  seasonal  agricultural  workers 

• Employee  wages,  hours,  and  overtime  pay 
■ • Child  labor  restrictions.  Social  Security 

• Who  is  covered  and  who  is  exempted 

• Recordkeeping  standards 

• Equal  employment  opportunity  laws 

• Penalties  for  violators 


o 

ERIC 


This  new  report  from  USDA’s  Economic  Research  Service  summarizes  all  the 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  that  affect  agricultural  employment.  It  examines  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  and  other  recent  regulatory 
changes.  An  “Additional  Resources”  listing  directs  you  to  other 
specialized  government  publications  on  pesticide  safety,  labor  law, 
worker  identification  documents,  and  equal  employment 
requirements  for  employers. 

A Summary  of  Federal  Laws  and  Regulations  Affecting 
Agricultural  Employers,  1992.  Aug.  1992.  34  pages. 

Order# AIB-652.  $8. 

Order  now! 

Call  our 

toll-free  order  desk; 

1-800-999-6779. 
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stay 

Current 

On 


a Agricultural  and  economics 
statistics  and  analysis. 

j Commodity  analysis. 

a Food  consumption. 

a Foreign  trade. 

a Biotechnology. 

a Rural  development. 

1 Banking. 

a Land  use. 


Reports  catalog  lists  monographs, 
periodicals,  videos,  and  data  products 
available  from  USDA’s  economics 
agencies.  For  a free  subscription  to  this 
quarterly  catalog,  write  to: 

ERS-NASS 
341  Victory  Drive 
Herndon,  VA  22070 

Or  call  toll  free,  1-800-999-6779 
(in  the  U.S.  and  Canada;  other  areas, 
please  call  703-834-0125) 


United  States ; 

Depatlmen}  of  Agriculture 
1.301  New  York  Avenue,.  N.W 
.Washingion';  DC  20005-4789 
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Gary  Huang 
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1031  Quarricr  Street 
P.O.  Box  1348 
Charleston,  WV  25325 


/ Want  to  Subscribe?  Time  to  Renew? 
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Increased  consumer 
spending  during  the 
third  and  early  fourth 
quarters  may  presage 
more  sustained  growth 
in  the  national  econo- 
my. Rural  employment 
grew  during  the  third 
quarter  white  urban 
emptoyment  remained 
about  the  same  as  in 
the  second  quarter.  A 
speciai  articie  on 
defense  pending 
describes  how  cuts 
may  affect  rurat  and 
urban  communities. 


' Ovgrvtew 

National  Economy  Strengthens;  Rural 
Employment  Recovering  Sooner  than 
Urban 

Increases  In  consumer  spending  during  the  third  and  early  fourth  quarters  of  1992  are  signs 
of  improving  national  economic  conditions.  The  savings  rate  declined  in  the  third  quarter, 
indicating  that  some  spending  was  funded  out  of  savings  rather  than  current  income.  However, 
personal  income  growth  increased  early  in  the  fourth  quarter,  suggesting  that  spending  may  be 
sustainable  even  if  consumers  try  to  recoup  *heir  savings.  The  consumer  oonfidenca  index 
rose  1 0 percentage  points  in  November,  anotner  indicator  that  increased  consumer  spending 
could  continue  into  1993. 

On  the  negative  side,  industrial  productton  and  manufacturing  employment  remain  lower  than 
their  prerecession  levels.  And,  continued  sluggishness  in  the  German  and  Japanese  econo- 
mies may  keep  U.S.  exports  from  contributing  to  national  growth  in  the  near  future. 

Rural  employment  growth  picked  up  in  the  third  quarter  of  1992.  However,  labor  force  growth 
accelerated  even  more,  causing  a small  increase  in  the  rural  unemployment  rate.  Urban 
employment,  labor  force,  and  unemployment  all  remained  essentially  unchanged  in  the  third 
quarter.  The  rebound  of  rural  employment  ahead  of  urban  is  the  opposite  of  employment 
growth  patterns  following  the  previous  recession  in  1981-82,  when  urban  employment  recov- 
ered before  rural  employment. 

The  national  unemployment  rate  fell  slightly  between  September  and  November.  The  quarterly 
data  we  use  to  follow  rural  and  urban  unemployment  rates  are  available  through  only  the  third 
quarter  ending  in  September.  How  the  national  decline  in  unemployment  Is  distributed  between 
rural  and  urban  areas  will  not  be  known  until  after  fourth-quarter  statistics  are  released  in  mid- 
January  (after  this  issue  went  to  press). 

Rural  Effects  of  Defense  Cuts 

A special  article  in  this  issue  describes  the  effects  that  cuts  in  defense  spending  might  have  on 
rural  areas.  The  fiscal  year  1993  budget  called  for  reducing  defense  spending  by  20  percent 
during  1992-97.  Reductions  include  fewer  purchases  from  private  defense  contractors  and 
closing  of  military  bases.  Industries  that  contract  with  the  Defense  Department  (such  as  tank, 
missile,  aircraft,  communications  equipment,  and  scientific  instrument  manufacturers)  are 
concentrated  in  urban  areas,  so  decreases  in  defense  purchases  are  expected  to  have  a 
greater  effect  on  the  urban  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  some  rural  communities  near  military 
bases  depend  on  retail  sales  to  military  personnel  and  on  civilian  jobs  on  the  bases  for  a largo 
share  of  employment.  Those  communities  would  be  harder  hit  by  a b^o  closing  than  would 
larger  urban  communities  with  more  diverse  sources  of  employment.  [LindB  M.  Gho/f/,  202- 
219-0520] 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Many  statistics  pointed 
to  an  improving  econo- 
my in  the  third  quarter 
and  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth.  Analysts 
are  predicting  the 
economy  will  grow 
moderately  in  1993 
with  little  change  in 
inflation. 

Economy  Getting  End-of-Year  Bounce 

^%ata  for  the  third  quarter  and  the  eariy  part  of  the  fourth  quarter  suggest  the  economy 
L#  is  beginning  to  shake  off  the  lethargy  it  has  experienced  since  early  1989.  Revised  esti- 
mates show  real  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.4  percent  in  the 
third  quarter,  a sharp  upward  revision  from  the  earlier  estimate  of  2.7  percent  and  the  highest 
growth  rate  since  the  fourth  quarter  of  1988.  Although  some  of  the  third-quarter  growth  was 
due  to  rising  inventories  and  a jump  in  government  spending,  neither  of  which  is  likely  to  be 
sustained,  a 3.7-percent  increase  in  consumer  spending  accounted  for  most  of  the  GDP  rise. 

Whether  the  consumer  spending  increase  will  be  sustained  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  beyond 
depends  on  many  factors.  For  example,  real  consumer  income  did  not  grow  in  the  third 
quarter,  so  consumers  dug  into  their  savings  to  spend.  That  pushed  the  savings  rate  down  to 
4.5  percent,  from  5.3  percent  in  the  second  quarter.  If  consumers  attempt  to  rebuild  savings, 
even  with  modest  income  growth,  the  economy  could  sputter  again  early  in  1993. 

But,  some  early  fourth-quarter  indicators  support  the  possibility  that  the  third-quarter  consumer 
spending  gain  may  be  maintained.  Consumer  confidence  jumped  more  than  10  percentage 
points  just  after  the  presidential  election  and  in  early  December  reached  its  highest  level  since 
the  spring  of  1990,  before  the  recession  began.  Retail  sales  rose  1.9  percent  in  October  and 
0.4  percent  in  November.  Income  appears  to  be  picking  up  strength  in  the  fourth  quarter; 
personal  income  grew  1 percent  in  Odober,  following  a 0.5-percent  increase  in  September. 

Labor  Market  Picture  Slightly  Brighter 

Labor  market  indicators  suggested  little  improvement  in  the  third  Quarter,  but  signaled  stronger 
gains  in  the  fourth.  From  the  second  to  the  third  quarter,  employment  was  flat  and  the  labor 
force  rose  slightly.  As  a result,  the  unemployment  rate  averaged  7.6  percent  in  the  third 
quarter,  compared  with  7.5  percent  in  the  second  quarter.  In  the  first  2 months  of  the  fourth 
quarter,  the  unemployment  rate  averaged  7.3  percent.  In  November,  employment  and  average 
weekly  hours  rose  sharply.  Analysts  are  counting  on  stronger  employment  gains  in  1993  to 
boost  personal  income,  which,  in  turn,  would  stimulate  GDP  growth. 

Manufacturing  Still  Sluggish 

Industrial  production  has  been  lackluster.  Production  rose  0.4  percent  in  November,  but  it  was 
only  1.5  percent  above  year-eartier  levels.  Further,  production  remained  more  than  0.5  percent 
below  levels  in  July  1990  when  the  recession  began.  Ihe  recession  and  subsequent  slow 
growth  have  generated  considerable  excess  capacity.  Capacity  utilization  was  down  0.5 
percent  from  November  1991  and  was  about  6 percentage  points  below  July  1990.  Employ- 
ment also  reflects  weakness  in  manufacturing.  In  Nov  '<mber,  the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs 
was  down  by  more  than  200,000  from  May  and  by  mo  e than  1 million  from  when  the  recession 
began. 

Interest  Rates  and  Inflation  Remain  Low 

Low  inflation  and  relatively  low  interest  rates  in  1902  will  probably  contribute  to  faster  economic 
growth  in  1993.  Consumer  price  inflation  is  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  just  over  3 percent 
and  producer-price  inflation  is  less  than  2 percent  so  far  this  year.  Low  inflation  and  the 
sluggish  economy  have  kept  short-term  interest  rates  at  their  lowest  levels  in  30  years.  Three- 
month  Treasury  bills  averaged  around  3.1  percent  in  the  last  harf  of  1992.  Ever,  though  longer 
term  interest  rates  have  fallen  in  the  last  year,  they  remain  high  relative  to  short-term  rates. 
Yields  on  30-year  Treasury  bonds  averaged  about  7.5  percent  in  the  second  half  of  1992. 
compared  with  8.1  percent  in  1991.  Movements  in  longer  term  interest  rates  probably  have 
more  effect  on  private  spending  than  movements  in  short-term  rates:  the  slow  pace  of  decline 
in  bng-term  rates  is  partially  responsible  for  the  sluggish  recovery. 

Improvement  Expected,  but  Risks  Remain 

Real  GDP  will  rise  more  than  2.5  percent  in  1993,  with  little  change  in  inflation,  according  to  the 
Survey  of  Professional  Forecasters  conducted  in  November  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia.  The  unemployment  rate  will  probably  average  about  0.3  percentage  point  below 
1992.  but  reviving  domestic  credit  demands  will  tend  to  raise  interest  rates  somewhat.  In  1993, 
the  new  administration  may  propose  an  investment  tax  credit  and  additional  spending  on  infra- 
structure to  try  to  stimulate  the  economy.  However,  defense  spending  will  likely  be  cut  further. 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Foreign  devetopments  are  not  likely  to  support  U,S.  growth  in  1993.  Economic  slowdowns  in 
Japan  and  Germany,  major  U.S.  trading  partners,  are  clouding  the  prospects  for  growth  in  U.S. 
exports.  Real  GDP  in  Germany  fell  0.5  percent  in  both  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1992. 
Japan  experienced  two  consecutive  quarterly  declines  In  GDP  for  the  first  time  since  1974. 

Foreign  financial  conditions  are  also  likely  to  keep  U.S.  growth  in  check  during  the  year.  Many 
analysts  believe  that  relatively  high  German  interest  rates  helped  keep  U.S.  interest  rates, 
especially  long-term  rates,  from  falling  more  sharply  in  1991  and  1992.  The  German  central 
bank  continues  to  be  slow  to  reduce  rates,  for  fear  of  igniting  inflation.  At  the  same  time, 
German  reunification  efforts  require  significant  amounts  of  longer  term  financial  capital,  which 
puts  upward  pressure  on  long-term  interest  rates  worldwide. 

Modest  increases  in  U.S.  short-term  interest  rates,  together  with  relatively  steady  German  and 
Japanese  rates,  should  lead  to  modest  increases  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar, 
albeit  from  very  low  levels.  The  dollar  has  firmed  since  August  and  September  when  it  reached 
post-World  War  11  lows  against  the  German  mark.  The  exchange  rate  in  November  was  1.58 
marks  per  dollar,  up  from  1 .45  marks  per  dollar  in  Septerfiber,  but  still  well  below  the  1 .88 
average  rate  in  1989.  The  dollar  has  also  gained  slightly  against  the  yen  in  recent  months, 
moving  up  more  than  2 percent  in  November.  However,  the  current  rate  is  still  more  than  10 
percent  below  the  average  rate  in  1989.  Although  the  relatively  low  value  of  the  dollar  will  help 
U.S.  exports  remain  competitive,  the  effects  of  sluggish  economic  growth  abroad  are  likely  to 
keep  export  growth  modost  in  1993. 

What  Does  This  Mean  for  Rural  Areas? 

If  the  modest  expansion  in  employment  and  income  is  sustained,  overall  conditions  in  rural 
areas  will  also  probably  Improve.  Research  has  shown  that  declines  in  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  are  generally  matched  by  declines  in  rural  unemployment  rates.  However,  employ- 
ment and  production  in  rural  areas  tend  to  depend  more  on  exports.  Thus,  the  uncertain  export 
outlook  suggests  that  conditions  may  improve  somewhat  more  slowly  in  rural  areas  than  in  the 
overall  economy  in  the  next  year.  [Based  on  data  available  through  December  22,  1992. 
Jennifer  L Beattie  and  R.  M.  Monaco,  202-219-0782] 


Real  GDP  growth  in  the  United  States 

Thlrd-^iuarter  GDP  growth  was  the  highest  since  late  1988 
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U.S./German  exchange  rate 

Dollar  recently  rose  against  the  mark,  but  remains  low  by 

historical  standards 
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Growth  in  real  consumer  spending  and  income 
Consumer  spending  was  brisk  In  the  third  quarter,  but 
income  was  flat 

Percent  change  from  previous  quarter,  at  annual  rate 


Data  used  in  these  three  graphs  are  from  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Defense  Cuts  Pose  Difficult  Adjustment 
for  Some  Rural  Communities 


Rural  areas  in  general 
could  be  slightly  less 
affected  than  urban 
areas  by  overall  de- 
fense spending  cuts, 
but  individual  communi- 
ties near  a closed  base 
or  defense-industry 
plant  will  be  harder  hit 
than  corresponding 
urban  areas. 


Reduced  superpower  tensions  accompanying  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  combined 
with  a growing  ^ense  of  unmet  domestic  needs  have  created  a climate  for  reduced 
defense  spending.  Defense  sperxiing  has  been  cut  a)>^eady,  and  more  cuts  are  planned  over 
the  next  several  years.  The  current  plan  in  effect  is  from  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget,  which 
calls  for  real  defense  outlays  to  be  reduced  by  20  percent  during  1992-97.  By  1997,  defense 
outlays  would  constitute  only  3.7  percent  of  gross  domestic  product  (GDP),  down  from  5.6 
percent  in  1991  and  6.5  percent  in  1986.  There  are  indications  that  the  new  administration  will 
be  pursuing  defense  spending  cuts  at  least  as  large. 

Over  the  long  term,  defense  cuts  could  benefit  the  U.S.  economy  through  reduced  real  interest 
rates,  if  used  to  reduce  the  deficit.  In  the  near  term,  however,  reduced  spending  will  necessi- 
tate restructuring,  especially  in  manufacturing,  and  may  produce  unemployment. 

’mniediate  Effects  of  Defense  Cutbacks 

In  the  near  term,  defense  cutbacks  are  expected  to  contribute  to  slower  growth  in  the  national 
economy  as  defense-sector  jobs  are  lost  and  defense-manufacturing  equipment  is  idled.  Some 
analysts  believe  that  defense  cuts  have  already  affected  the  economy  by  slowing  the  recent 
recovery.  From  1990  to  1992,  defense  spending  fell,  reducing  the  defense  share  of  GDP  from 
5.5  to  about  5.0  percent. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  estimates  that  1.1  million  defense-related  jobs  will  be 
lost  by  1995:  360,000  military  personnel,  130,000  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  civilians, 
400,000  private-sector  employees  in  directly  related  defense  jobs,  and  200,000  private-sector 
employees  in  jobs  that  are  indirectly  related  to  defense.  Because  many  of  these  workers  will 
find  new  employment  in  other  growing  sectors,  the  net  loss  will  be  fewer  than  1.1  million  jobs. 

There  are  also  indirect  income  effects.  As  defense-industry  jobs  are  lost,  individuals  will  have 
less  to  spend,  and  their  reduced  spending  will  cause  income  and  job  losses  elsewhere  in  the 
economy.  One  study  estimates  GDP  losses  from  defense  spending  reductions  are  2.5  times 
greater  than  the  actual  spending  reduction;  a $1  cut  from  defense  spending  leads  to  an 
additional  $1.50  reduction  in  spending  in  the  general  economy  over  the  year. 

Longer  Term  Effects:  Defense  Cutbacks  and  Interest  Rates 

The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  sets  out  a schedule  of  Foderai  deficit  reductions  over  5 
years,  some  of  which  will  be  accomplished  through  lower  levels  of  defense  spending,  if  the 
provisions  of  the  act  are  followed,  and  the  Federal  deficit  is  reduced,  the  U.S.  economy  should 
benefit  from  the  defense  spending  cuts  by  the  late  1990's.  The  Federal  deficit,  now  atout  $300 
billion,  could  be  reduced  by  a third  by  the  end  of  the  decade  both  by  defense  downsizing  and 
lower  interest  payments  on  the  slower  growing  debt. 

Reducing  the  deficit  will  tend  to  put  downward  pressure  on  interest  rates  because  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  reducing  its  demand  for  new  credit.  Lower  interest  rates  could  be  realized 
even  before  the  deficit  is  reduced,  because  investors  incorporate  the  prospect  of  fiscal  restraint 
and  reduced  deficits  into  their  expectations.  Lower  interest  rates  will  stimulate  private  invest- 
ment, increasing  U.S.  productive  capacity,  and  GDP  and  personal  consumption  will  increase. 
Lower  interest  rates  will  also  tend  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  especially  if  the  rates 
of  return  on  foreign  assets  remain  urKhanged.  As  U.S.  goods  priced  in  other  currencies 
become  cheaper,  and  as  U.S.  productive  capacity  increases,  the  U.S.  trade  balance  should 
improve.  All-in-all,  CBO  estimates  that  reducing  the  share  of  GDP  devoted  to  defense 
spending  and  applying  the  savings  to  reducing  the  deficit  will  produce  higher  GDP,  increased 
productivity,  greater  consumption,  and  increased  employment  by  the  year  2000. 

C’jtbttcks  Unevenly  Affect  Industries 

The  Industries  most  affected  by  defense  cuts  will  be  those  in  defense-related  manufacturing, 
such  as  tank,  guided  missile,  ship,  and  aircraft  manufacturers.  Some  Industries  that  produce 
mainly  for  civilian  purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  communications  equipment  and 
engineering  and  scientific  instruments,  will  also  be  affected.  Becai:se  defense  manufacturing  Is 
somewhat  different  from  other  manufacturing,  these  firms  are  not  expected  to  easily  adjust  and 
convert  to  civilian  production.  Some  defense  suppliers,  accustomed  to  dealing  with  only  one 
customer,  DoD,  may  have  trouble  adapting  to  the  more  competitive  civilian  market. 
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National  Economy  Unto  to  Rural  Areas 

Rural  and  Raglonai  Effacta 

The  axpectad  defonsa  cutbacks  roquiro  a major  restructuring  that  will  affect  both  rural  and 
urban  areas.  Military  personnel  are  proportionately  distributed  between  rural  and  urban  areas, 
accounting  for  2 percent  of  both  rural  and  urban  employment.  DoD  spends  money  in  all  50 
States.  There  are  also  defense  industry  subcontractors  that  are  not  easily  identified.  Some 
States  are  now  conducting  surveys  to  measure  defense-related  employment.  The  areas  of  the 
country  that  are  expected  to  be  most  affected  by  cutbacks  are  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic, 
Gulf  Coast,  and  the  Pacific  States  of  Carifornia,  Washington,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

Although  manufacturing  is  disproportionately  located  in  rural  areas,  the  defense  plants  that  will 
be  affected  are  typically  in  urban  areas.  Irxieed,  most  of  the  employment  in  the  defense  indus- 
tries is  in  urban  areas.  Employment  in  the  14  industries  most  heavily  dependent  on  defense 
production  constitutes  8 percent  of  urban  manufacturing  employment,  but  only  2 percent  of  rural 
manufacturing  employment.  Rural  employment  is  consequently  expected  to  be  slightly  less 
affected  by  the  defense-related  job  loss  over  the  mki-1990*s. 

Rural  communities  located  near  military  bases  scheduled  for  closure  will  likely  be  harder  hit 
than  urban  areas  where  bases  dose,  because  rural  economies  tend  to  be  less  diversified  and 
consequently  more  dependent  on  nearby  bases.  Base  closings  in  rural  counties  have  histori- 
cally led  to  proportionately  more  job  losses  than  closings  in  urban  counties.  Such  rural 
counties  also  fared  worse  than  rural  counties  without  base  closings  in  terms  of  employment, 
income,  and  population  growth.  To  help  mitigate  these  negative  effects,  DoD*s  Office  of 
Economic  Adjustment  (OEA)  provides  assistance  to  communities  adversely  affected  by 
changes  in  a defense  program,  such  as  a base  closure.  OEA  arranges  for  the  vacated  base, 
including  buildings  and  equipment,  to  be  released  to  the  community  for  redevelopment.  Some 
rural  counties  have  been  successful  at  economic  redevelopment  by  converting  vacant  bases  to 
alternate  uses,  such  as  for  schools,  local  government  buildings,  recreation  areas,  airports,  or 
prisons.  [Karen  S.  Hamrick,  202-219-0782] 


Most  defense-dependent  industries,  1990 
Rural  defense  employment  tends  to  be  In  traditional,  "low 
tech”  Industries 


Industry 

1990  output 

Defense 
Total  share 

Nonmetro 
share  of 
employment, 
1989 

Billion 

dollars 

Percent- 

Tank  and  tank  components 

2.4 

100 

3.4 

Shipbuilding  and  repair 

12.3 

99 

15.4 

Complete  guided  missiles 

17.5 

84 

1.2 

Other  ordnance  and  accessories 

2.9 

51 

2.5 

Explosives 

1.6 

44 

32.1 

Aircraft,  missile  engines 

34.5 

43 

9.5 

Communications  equipment 

67.6 

42 

6.0 

Aircraft 

60.7 

40 

2.7 

Nonferrous  forgings,  n.e.c. 

1.7 

35 

16.2 

Aircraft,  missile  equipment 

45.3 

27 

5.1 

Small  arms  ammunition 

1.6 

26 

18.4 

Ammunition,  except  small  arms 

7.3 

24 

21.8 

Small  arms 

1.8 

19 

15.5 

Engineering  and  scientific  instruments  7.5 

18 

5.5 

Note:  Total  output  of  the  14  industries  was  5.4  percent  of  1900  GDP.  Total 
employment  of  the  14  Industries  was  1.9  percent  of  nonmetro  manufacturing 
employment  and  0.3  percent  of  total  nonmetro  employment 
n.e.c.  « Not  elsewhere  classified. 

Source:  Congressionai  Budget  Office  and  Census  County  Busiiiess  Patterns 
(secter  correspondence  is  not  exact  for  some  rectnri^). 


Defense  spending’s  share  of  GDP, 
fiscal  years  1985-97 

U.S.  economy  will  restructure  as  national  resources  are 
shifted  out  of  defense 

Percent  of  GDP 


Projected 

Source.  Office  of  Managemem  and  Budget  Mid-Seosion  Review 
and  ERS  calculations. 


o 
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Employment 


Rural  employment  has 
grown  3. 1 percent 
since  bottoming  out  In 
the  third  quarter  of 
1991.  By  contrast, 
urban  employment  was 
essentially  unchanged 
over  the  same  period. 
The  rebound  in  rural 
employment  was  un- 
evenly distributed 
across  States. 


Rural  Employment  Rebounds, 
but  Unevenly 

Rural  employment  growth  accelerated  in  the  third  quarter  of  1992,  suggesting  that  recovery 
may  finally  be  gaining  momentum  in  rural  areas.  Rural  labor  force  growth  also  acceler- 
ated, as  Is  common  when  job  prospects  begin  to  improve  after  a recessionary  period.  As  a 
result,  increased  hiring  has  yet  to  bo  reflected  in  a drop  of  the  rural  unemployment  rate. 

Rural  employment  grew  by  1.1  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1992,  according  to  seasonally 
adjusted  data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).  This  fourth  consecutive  quarterly 
increase  in  employment  was  significantly  larger  than  the  0.4-  and  0.5-percent  increases  in  the 
first  two  quarters  of  the  year.  Rural  employment  grew  by  a total  of  3.1  percent  between  its  low 
point  in  the  third  quarter  of  1991  and  the  third  quarter  of  1992. 

The  rebound  of  rural  employment  contrasts  with  the  continued  stagnation  of  urban  employment. 
Seasonally  adjusted  CPS  data  indicate  that  urban  employment  remained  essentially  unchanged 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1992  and  increased  just  0.2  percent  over  the  previous  year,  a change  too 
small  to  be  statistically  significant.  The  stronger  rebound  of  rural  than  of  urban  employment 
since  late  1991  contrasts  with  the  recovery  period  following  the  1981-82  recession,  when  the 
urban  job  picture  improved  more  rapidly  than  the  rural. 

Preliminary  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  county-level  data  also  register  a stronger  rebound 
for  rural  than  for  urban  employment.  Rural  employment  was  up  0.9  percent  between  the  first 
halves  of  1991  and  1992,  the  most  recent  peric^  for  which  BLS  data  are  available.  During  the 
same  period,  urban  employment  was  estimated  to  have  increased  slightly,  but,  like  the  urban 
change  estimated  with  CPS  data,  the  increase  was  too  small  to  be  a reliable  measure. 

Employment  Gains  Vary  by  County  Economic  Specialization 

Although  total  rural  employment  rebounded  during  1992,  job  gains  were  distributed  unevenly 
across  the  Nation's  rural  counties.  The  differences  in  job  growth  partly  reflect  differences  in  the 
mix  of  economic  activity  in  particular  rural  areas.  To  study  such  differences,  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  has  developed  a classification  system  that  identifies  rural  counties  in  which 
specific  sectors  play  a prominent  role  in  the  local  economy. 

Between  the  first  halves  o.  1991  and  1992,  rural  employment  rose  by  1.7  percent  in  retirement- 
destination  counties.  These  counties  are  typically  rich  in  natural  amenities,  such  as  lakes, 
forests,  and  sunshine,  that  also  attract  tourists.  Retirement-destination  counties  were  among 
the  most  economically  dynamic  rural  areas  during  the  1980's  and  appear  to  be  continuing  to 
grow  more  rapidly  than  most  other  rural  areas. 

Intermediate  employment  gains  of  0.9  and  0.8  percent  were  recorded  by  the  groups  of  rural 
counties  with  concentrations  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  government.  Mining-dependent 
counties  had  a weaker  employment  gain  of  just  0.4  percent.  Although  overall  job  gains  were 
reported  in  manufacturing  and  mining-deperxient  counties,  national  data  suggest  that  the  recent 
employment  rebound  is  concentrated  in  service  industries  and  that  fewer  of  the  workers  who 
lost  factory  and  mining  jobs  are  likely  to  be  recalled  than  after  previous  recessions. 

Rural  Job  Growth  Varies  Across  States 

The  1992  rural  employment  rebound  has  been  uneven  across  States.  Rural  employment 
change  between  the  first  halves  of  1991  and  1992  ranged  from  a 3.5-percent  rise  in  Delaware 
to  a 3.3-percent  fall  in  Rhode  Island.  State  differences  in  rural  job  growth  do  not  reveal 
consistent  regional  patterns:  most  regions  contained  both  high-  and  low-growth  States.  The 
States  with  the  strongest  rural  job  growth  were,  in  addition  to  Delaware,  Wisconsin  (3.4  per- 
cent), Arkansas  (3.2  percent),  Louisiana  (3.1  percent),  and  California  (3  percent).  Louisiana 
and  California  are  good  examples  of  how  strong  job  growth  does  not  necessarily  immediately 
translate  into  tow  unemployment  rates.  Rapid  iator  force  growth  overwhelmed  employment 
gains  during  the  last  year  in  both  States,  causing  initially  high  unemployment  rates  to  rise 
further. 

States  experiencing  significant  losses  in  rural  employment  were  also  dispersed  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  largest  employment  losses  were  in  Rh^o  Island  (3.3  percent).  North  Dakota  (2 
percent),  Mississippi  (1.9  percent).  New  York  (1.2  percent),  and  Oregon  (1.1  percent).  [Paul 
Swaim,  202-219-0552J 
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Employment  change,  1987-92 

1992  amploymant  gains  wars  mors  robust  In  nonmetro  arsas 


Employment 


Q3  1991  to 


Area 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

Q3  1992 

Percent  change 

United  States 

2.2 

2.1 

0.5 

-0.9 

0.8 

Nonmetro 

2.3 

3.7 

.2 

-1.1 

3.1 

Metro 

2.2 

1.6 

.6 

-.8 

.2 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  employment  change  by  county  type,  first  half  of  each  year 
1990-92 

Employment  increased  most  In  retirement-destination  counties,  the  nrost  robust  group 
of  nonmetro  counties  In  recant  years 

Percent  change  between  first  halves  of  years 


i * * * . ^ • 

All  nonmetro  Farming  Manufacturing  Mining  Government  Retirement 
Source;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Nonmetro  employment  change,  first  half  1991  to  first  half  1992 

Employment  gains  showed  no  regional  concentration 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  StuHstlos. 


Over  1.0- percent  growth 
0 to  1.0-percent  growth 
-0.1  to  1.0-percent  decline 
Over  -1.0-percent  decline 
No  nonmetro  counties 
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Unemployment 


Unemployment  in  rural 
and  urban  areas  con- 
tinued to  climb  in  1992. 
During  the  past  year, 
there  were  large  differ- 
ences in  unemploy- 
ment rates  among  rural 
areas.  Rural  areas  in 
the  West  and  North- 
east had  the  highest 
unemployment  rates 
and  the  largest  increas- 
es in  unemployment. 
The  Midwest  had  the 
lowest  rural  unemploy- 
ment rates. 


Rural  Unemployment  Continues  to  Rise 
In  the  Third  Quarter  of  1992 

Rural  unemployment  continued  to  rise  during  the  third  quarter  of  1992,  despite  signs  of 
improvement  in  the  economy.  During  the  period  of  fitful  growth  since  1991,  rural  and 
urban  unemployment  rates  have  continued  to  rise  slowly.  Unemployment  either  stagnated  or 
increased  in  rural  areas  in  each  U.S.  region  between  the  fi.’st  half  of  1991  and  the  first  half  of 
1992.  As  the  economy  continues  to  improve,  these  raU  - should  begin  to  drop. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  rura^  unemployment  rate  rose  from  7.1  percent  to  7.5  percent  between 
the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1992,  according  to  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS). 

About  2 million  rural  people  were  jobless  during  the  third  quarter  of  1992.  While  county-level 
data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  show  similar  trends  for  1992,  they  show  a more 
abrupt  rise  in  rur^J  unemployment  than  do  the  CPS  data 

Also,  the  standard  unemployment  rates  do  not  present  the  complete  unemployment  picture. 

They  do  not  include  persons  who  ave  given  up  searching  for  employment  b^use  they  be- 
lieve there  are  no  jobs  available  (discouraged  workers)  or  part-time  workers  who  would  prefer 
full-time  employment  (the  involuntarily  part-time).  In  the  third  quarter  of  1992,  the  adjusted  rural 
unemployment  rate,  which  includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  involuntary  part-timo 
workers,  was  11.3  percent,  slightly  higher  than  the  first  quarter's  rate  of  11  percent. 

The  urban  unemployment  rate  has  risen  about  the  same  amount  as  the  rural  unemployment 
rate.  The  urban  unemployment  rate  rose  from  7 percent  to  7.6  percent  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  according  to  CPS  seasonally  adjusted  data  The  urban  adjusted  unemployment  rate  also 
increased,  climbing  from  10.3  percent  to  10.7  percent  by  the  third  quarter,  but  remained  below 
the  rural  adjusted  unemployment  rate. 

Rural  Unemploymant  Varies  Across  the  Nation 

There  are  large  differences  in  local  joblessness  among  rural  areas.  Many  factors  affect 
unemployment  rates,  including  an  area’s  economic  base,  and  these  factors  differ  from  county  to 
county.  BLS  data  show  that  counties  with  mining  as  their  economic  base  had  a high  unem- 
ployment rate  (about  11  percent)  and  also  had  a large  increase  in  unemployment  between  the 
first  halves  of  1991  and  1992  (1.5  percentage  points).  Counties  with  agriculture  as  their 
economic  base  had  low  unemj^oyment  ano  saw  little  change. 

Another  pattern  of  high  unemployment  rates  appears  in  BLS  data.  Counties  with  large 
numbers  of  ethnic  minorities  tend  to  have  higher  than  average  unemployment  rates.  Counties 
where  Blacks  were  25  percent  or  more  of  the  population  had  an  above-average  unemployment 
rate  of  9 percent  in  the  first  half  of  1992.  The  unemployment  rate  was  about  12  percent  for 
counties  with  a high  concentration  of  Hispanics  and  about  1 1 percent  for  counties  with  a high 
concentration  of  Native  Americans. 

Rural  Unamploymant  Highaat  In  tha  Wastarn  and  Northaastarn  Raglona  In  1992 

BLS  data  also  show  that  rural  unemployment  varies  by  region  and  State.  The  rural  West  had 
the  higher  unemployment  rate  at  9.8  percent,  an  increase  of  1.3  percentage  points  over  its 
first-half  1991  rate.  California  had  the  highest  rural  unemployment  rate  of  any  State,  14 
percent.  Unemployment  in  the  rural  West  was  largely  concentrated  in  or  near  Federal  timber 
and  grazing  lands  In  northern  California,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  Idaho  and  Montana.  Areas 
in  the  rural  Southwest  with  high  numbers  of  Hispanics,  such  as  counties  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  also  had  above-average  unemployment.  Unemployment  in  Alaska,  already  high  at  9.3 
percent,  increased  to  12  percent  in  1992,  most  likely  due  to  declining  oil-related  employment. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Northeast  was  9.1  percent  in  the  first  half  of 
1992,  up  from  8.8  percent  a year  earlier.  Most  of  the  unemployment  in  the  rural  Northeast  was 
in  the  northern  areas  of  Vermont  am<  New  Hampshire,  and  throughout  rural  Maine,  Now  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  joblessness  in  the  Northeast  is  due  to  declining  employment  in 
the  construction,  manufacturing,  and  finance  sectors. 

The  South,  historically  a region  with  above-average  joblessness,  saw  little  change  in  its  unem- 
ployment rate.  The  region’s  highest  rural  unemployment  rate  was  in  West  Virginia  (13.5 
percent),  partly  the  result  of  the  continuing  problems  in  coai  mining.  Counties  with  high  unem- 
ployment in  the  rural  South  were  In  the  Appalachian  Plateau  (a  coal  mining  area),  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta,  and  several  Southeastern  States* 
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Unemployment 


The  unemployment  rate  In  the  rural  Midwest,  7.5  percent,  was  below  the  U.S.  average  and 
stayed  about  the  same  as  In  the  first  half  oM991.  With  most  counties  having  an  agricultural 
economic  base,  this  region  has  traditionally  enjoyed  relatively  low  unemployment  rates.  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota  had  rural  unemployment  rates  of  less  than  6 percent. 
Higher  rural  unemployment  areas  of  the  Midwest  were  concentrated  in  Michigan  and  Illinois.  A 
contributing  factor  to  unemployment  in  rural  Michigan  may  have  been  a recession-induced 
decline  in  the  use  of  recreational  facilities  in  rural  counties.  The  high  unemployment  rates  in 
counties  in  southern  Illinois  are  long  standing.  [Elizaboth  M.  Dagata,  202-219-0536} 

Quarterly  unemployment  rates,  1986-92 

Nonmetro  unemployment  climbed  In  1992,  but  may  have  peaked 

Percentage  firtemployed,  seasonalty  adjusted 


^ Includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  unemployment,  first  half  of  1992 
Unemployment  generally  lower  In  the  Plains 


Source:  Fureou  of  Labor  Stotl*tlc*. 


Over  1.5  times  U.S.  average 
1 to  t .5  times  U.S.  nverage 
U.S.  average  (7.6  percent)  or  less 
Metro  counties 
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Appendix:  Bata  Sources  and  Definitions 

Deta  Sources  Macroeconomic  condHIona:  The  aoonomic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic 

changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation, 
including  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  indexes,  and  employment  and  unemployment  data 
are  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National 
income  and  product  account  information  on  capital  investment,  gross  national  product,  and  net 
exports  is  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. *riformation  relating  to  monetary  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign 
exchange  rates,  and  data  on  industrial  production  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Governors. 

Employment  and  unemployment:  Data  on  nonmetro  employment  and  unemployment  come 
from  two  sources.  The  monthly  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  provides  detailed  information  on  the  labor  force, 
employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  diaracteristics  of  the  metro  and  nonmetro 
population.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a national  sample  of  about  60,000  households 
that  are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
Labor  force  information  is  based  on  respondents’  activity  during  1 week  each  month. 

County-level  employment  data  from  BLS’s  Local  Area  Unemploymant  Statistics  files  are 
compared  with  CPS  data  in  the  "Employment"  section.  These  BLS  estimates  are  based  on 
unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State  surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  which  are  then 
benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS.  Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  levels,  BLS  and 
CPS  estimates  are  the  same.  The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force, 
employment,  and  unemploymant  for  individual  counties. 

The  CPS  and  BLS  data  sets  each  have  advantages  and  disadvantages.  CPS  furnishes 
detailed  amploymant,  unemployment,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions 
of  the  Nation.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  data  than  the  CPS,  but  offers  very  currant  county- 
level  amploymant  and  unemployment  information.  While  these  data  sources  are  likely  to  differ 
somewhat  in  their  estimates  of  nonmetro  employment  conditions  at  any  point  in  time,  they 
generally  indicate  similar  trends. 


Definitions  Throughout  Run!  CondHIons  and  Trands,  we  use  "rural"  and  "nonmetro"  interchangeably. 

The  same  holds  for  "urban"  and  "metro."  However,  in  tables  we  use  "nonmetro"  and  "metro," 
the  original  and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  Ic^jng  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part  time  but  want  fuil-time 
work  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Civilian  labor  force:  Noninstitutional  ch/ilians  aged  1 6 or  older  who  are  either  employed  or 
unemployed.  Individuals  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemptoyed  are  out  of  the  lator  force. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark 
period. 

County  type  classification:  A recently  updated  USDA  classification  of  nonmetro  counties  by 
principal  economic  activity  or  demographic  base.  The  categories  used  in  this  issue  are  as 
follows: 

Farming-dependent — counties  where  farming  accounted  for  a weighted  annual  average  of  20 
percent  or  more  of  total  labor  and  proprietor  income  (TLPI)  in  1981,  1982, 1984,  1985,  and 
1986. 

Manufacturing-dependent — counties  where  manufacturing  contributed  30  percent  of  more  of 
TLPI  in  1986. 

Mining-dependent — counties  where  mining  contributed  20  percent  or  more  to  TLPI  in  1 986. 
Government-dependent— counties  where  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  contributed  25 
percent  or  more  to  TLPI  In  1986. 

Retirement-destination — counties  where  the  net  inmigration  rates  of  people  aged  60  and  over 
were  15  percent  or  more  of  the  expected  1980  population  aged  60  and  over  for  the  period 
1970-80. 

For  further  Information,  see  Thomas  F.  Hady  and  Peggy  J.  Ross,  An  Updata:  Tha  Dlvaraa 
Social  and  Economic  Stnictura  of  Nonmatro  Anrarica,  AGES  9036,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  June  1 990. 
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Appendix:  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 


Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rale  at  whic  < one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal 
Reserve  publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  U.S.  dollar  based  on 
the  rates  of  the  10  major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Groat  domaatic  product  (GDP):  The  value  of  final  output  produced  by  people,  governments, 
and  firms  in  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  U.S.  or  foreign  citizens,  or  U.S.-  or  foreign- 
owned  firms.  Output  of  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  located  outside  the  United  States  is  not  Included. 
This  statistic  is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  following  the  initial 
release.  Nominal  GDP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prices.  Real  GDP 
measures  final  goods  and  services  at  1 987  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Inflation  rata:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are 
reported  on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The 
two  major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rata:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian 
noninstitutional  population  16  and  older. 

Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  include  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area 
population  of  at  least  100,000.  Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they 
are  economically  and  socially  integrated  with  the  core  county.  Metro  areas  are  divided  into 
central  cities  and  areas  outside  central  cities  (suburbs).  Throughout  this  publication,  "urban** 
and  **metro**  have  been  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  within  MSA’s. 

Noninotro  areas:  Counties  outside  metro  are*'  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication,  **rurar 
and  **nonmetro**  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of  MSA’s. 

Nonmetro  county  rural-urban  continuum  classification:  A classificatbn  that  distinguishes 
among  nonmetro  counties  by  degree  of  urbanization  and  proximity  to  metro  areas.  The 
categories  are  as  follows: 

Urban  adjacent — aggregate  urban  population  (people  living  in  places  of  2,500  or  more 
population)  of  20,000  or  more,  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Urban  nonadjacent— ^rban  population  of  20,000  or  more,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Less  urban  adjacent — urban  population  of  2,500  to  1 9,999,  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Less  urban  nonadjacent — urban  population  of  2,500  to  1 9,999,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 
Rural  adjacent — completely  rural  (county  contains  no  place  of  2,500  or  more  population), 
adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Rural  nonadjacent— completely  rural,  not  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

This  nonmetro  classification  is  par^  of  a larger  classification  that  also  groups  metro  areas  by 
size.  For  further  information,  see  Mnrgaret  A.  Butler,  RunhUrban  Continuum  Cof^aa  for 
Metro  andNonmatro  Countlaa,  AGES  9028,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic 
Research  Service,  April  1990. 

Nonmetro  minority  counties:  A classification  of  nonmetro  counties  by  race  and  ethnicity. 
Minority  counties  are  nonmetro  counties  in  which  25  percent  or  more  of  the  total  population  in 
1990  belonged  to  a single  minority  group— Black,  Hispanic,  or  Native  American.  The  groups 
are  as  follows: 

Black— 832  nonmetro  counties  in  which  63.1  percent  of  all  nonmetro  Blacks  lived  in  1990. 
Hispanic — 123  nonmetro  counties  in  which  51.1  percent  of  all  nonmetro  Hispanics  lived  in  1990. 
Native  American — 44  nonmetro  counties  in  which  41 .3  percent  of  all  nonmetro  Native  Ameri- 
cans (American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts)  lived  in  1 990. 

Producer  Price  Index:  A measure  of  the  average  price  received  by  producers  of  finished 
goods  at  the  wholesale  level  during  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  perbd. 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  16  years  and  older  as  a percentage 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  16  years  and  older. 
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Appendix  table  1 — Nonmetro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/ 

quarter 

Population 

16+ 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employed 

Employment* 

population 

ratio 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 
unemploy' 
ment  rate' 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Per. 

ent 

1992: 

3rd 

42,653 

27,344 

64.1 

25,452 

59.7 

1,892 

6.9 

10.6 

2nd 

42,322 

26,939 

63.7 

25,047 

59.2 

1,893 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

42,114 

26,232 

62.3 

24,052 

57.1 

2,179 

8.3 

12.4 

1991: 

4th 

42,328 

26,442 

62.5 

24,745 

58.5 

1,697 

6.4 

10.1 

3rd 

41,904 

26,364 

62.9 

24,683 

58.9 

1,681 

6.4 

10.3 

2nd 

42,017 

26,529 

63.1 

24,673 

58.7 

1,856 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

42,073 

26,049 

61.9 

23,898 

56.8 

2,151 

8.3 

12.3 

1990: 

4th 

42,106 

26,36" 

62.6 

24,776 

58.8 

1,585 

6.0 

9.7 

Crd 

42,079 

26,607 

63.2 

25,158 

59.8 

1,450 

5.4 

8.8 

2nd 

41,774 

26,417 

63.2 

24,934 

59.7 

1,483 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

41,660 

25,893 

62.2 

24,196 

58.1 

1,697 

6.6 

10.0 

1989: 

4th 

41,646 

26,163 

62.8 

24,778 

59.9 

1,390 

5.3 

8.6 

3rd 

41,755 

26,783 

64.1 

25,323 

60.6 

1,459 

5.4 

8.7 

2nd 

41,588 

26,389 

63.5 

24,919 

59.9 

1,470 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

40,912 

25,441 

62.2 

23,80' 

58.2 

1,634 

6.4 

10.2 

1988: 

4th 

40,629 

25,510 

62.8 

24,024 

59.2 

1,469 

5.8 

9.4 

3rd 

40,812 

25,793 

63.2 

24,294 

59.5 

1,499 

5.8 

9.6 

2nd 

40,877 

25,513 

62.4 

23,978 

58.7 

1,535 

6.0 

9.8 

1st 

40,522 

24,819 

61.2 

22,996 

56.7 

1,823 

7.3 

11.6 

1987: 

4th 

40,280 

25,087 

62.3 

23,449 

58.2 

1,638 

6.5 

10.6 

3rd 

40,214 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

58.8 

1,643 

6.5 

10.5 

2nd 

40,497 

25,186 

62.2 

23,437 

57.9 

1,749 

6.9 

10.9 

1st 

40,745 

24,856 

61.0 

22,688 

65.7 

2,167 

8.7 

13.1 

1991 

42,080 

26,346 

62.6 

24,500 

58.2 

1,846 

7.0 

10.8 

1990 

41,905 

26,319 

62.8 

24,766 

59.1 

1,554 

5.9 

9.4 

1939 

41,482 

26,209 

63.2 

24,718 

59.6 

1,491 

5.7 

9.1 

1988 

40,710 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

58.5 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

1987 

40,434 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

57.6 

1,799 

7.2 

11.3 

1986 

40,646 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

56.8 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

1985 

40,493 

24,781 

61.2 

22,700 

56.1 

2,081 

8.4 

13.0 

1984 

55,946 

34,725 

62.1 

31,930 

57.1 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

1983 

55,294 

34,156 

61.8 

30,696 

55.5 

3,460 

10.1 

14.9 

1982 

54,727 

33,740 

61.7 

30,335 

55.4 

3,405 

10.1 

14.9 

1981 

53,449 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

57.0 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

1980 

52,706 

32,512 

61.7 

30,150 

57.2 

2,362 

7.3 

10.7 

1979 

51,563 

31,716 

61.5 

29,916 

58.0 

1,800 

5.7 

8.5 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census,  That  change  accounts  for 
the  large  drop  in  the  nonmetro  population  and  labor  force  between  1984  and  1985.  Quarterly  data  shown  In  this  table  are  rK)t  seasonally 
adjusted,  and,  therefore,  do  not  match  seasonally  adjusted  numbers  analyzed  in  the  "Employment”  and  "Unemployment"  articles. 
^Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  Indude  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  2— Metro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/ 

quarter 

Population 

16+ 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employed 

Employment- 

population 

ratio 

Unemploydd 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 
unemploy* 
ment  rate^ 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

1992: 

3rd 

149,134 

101,028 

67.7 

93,478 

62.7 

7,550 

7.5 

10.7 

2nd 

148,989 

100,255 

67.3 

92,745 

62.2 

7,510 

7.5 

10.5 

1st 

148,774 

99,186 

66.7 

91,432 

61.5 

7,754 

7.8 

11.1 

1991: 

4th 

148,121 

98,915 

66.8 

92,327 

62.3 

6,589 

6.7 

9.8 

3rd 

148,074 

99,912 

67.5 

93,299 

63.0 

6,613 

6.6 

9.7 

2nd 

147,506 

99,017 

67.1 

92,522 

62.7 

6,496 

6.6 

9.4 

1st 

147,039 

97,984 

66.6 

91,362 

62.1 

6,622 

6.8 

9.7 

1990: 

4th 

146,589 

98,463 

67.2 

92,956 

63.4 

5,507 

5.6 

8.2 

3rd 

146,187 

99,290 

67.9 

93,872 

64.2 

5,417 

5.5 

8.0 

2nd 

146,051 

98,504 

67.4 

93,480 

64.0 

5,024 

5.1 

7.4 

1st 

145,751 

97,615 

67.0 

92,238 

63.3 

5,332 

5.5 

7.8 

1989: 

4th 

145,371 

98,191 

67.5 

93,242 

64.1 

4,949 

5.0 

7.3 

3rd 

144,848 

98,373 

67.9 

93,366 

64.5 

5,007 

5.1 

7.5 

2nd 

144,589 

97,391 

67.4 

92,449 

63.9 

4,942 

5.1 

7.5 

1st 

144,861 

96,633 

66.7 

91,411 

63.1 

5,223 

5.4 

7.9 

1988: 

4th 

144,625 

96,886 

67.0 

92,139 

63.7 

4,748 

4.9 

7.4 

3rd 

144,028 

97,249 

67.5 

92,132 

64.0 

5,117 

5.3 

8.0 

2nd 

143,512 

95,843 

66.8 

90,801 

63.3 

5,042 

5.3 

7.8 

1st 

143,445 

95,061 

66.3 

89,492 

62.4 

5,569 

5.9 

8.6 

1987: 

4th 

143,187 

95,433 

66.6 

90,347 

63.1 

5,086 

5.3 

7.9 

3rd 

142,802 

95,924 

67.2 

90,434 

63.3 

5,490 

5.7 

8.6 

2nd 

142,030 

94,546 

66.6 

88,869 

62.6 

5,677 

6.0 

8.7 

1st 

141.257 

93,152 

65.9 

86,904 

61.5 

6,249 

6.7 

9.6 

1991 

147,685 

98,957 

67.0 

92,377 

62.6 

6,580 

6.6 

9.6 

1990 

146,144 

98,468 

67.4 

93,148 

63.7 

5,320 

5.4 

7.9 

1989 

144,911 

97,660 

67.4 

92,624 

63.9 

5,036 

5.2 

7.5 

1988 

143,903 

96,260 

66.9 

91,141 

63.3 

5,119 

5.3 

7.9 

1967 

142,319 

94,764 

66.6 

89,138 

62.6 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

1986 

139,941 

92,665 

66.2 

86,508 

61.8 

6,157 

6.6 

9.5 

1985 

t37,713 

90,684 

65.9 

84,453 

61.3 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

1984 

120,437 

78,819 

65.4 

73,076 

60.7 

5,743 

7.3 

10.4 

1983 

118,922 

77,394 

65.1 

70,137 

59.0 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

1982 

117,544 

76,465 

65.1 

69,192 

58.9 

7,273 

9.5 

13.1 

1981 

112,987 

73,301 

64.9 

67,825 

60.0 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

1980 

111,438 

72,207 

64.8 

67,120 

60.2 

5,087 

7.0 

9.5 

1979 

109,969 

71,192 

64.7 

67,029 

61.0 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census.  Quarterly  data  shown  in 
this  tabie  are  not  seasonally  adjusted,  and,  therefore,  do  not  match  seasonally  adjusted  numbers  analyzed  in  the  “Employmenr  and 
“Unemploymenr  articles. 

'Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  indude  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Skjrvey. 
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Appendix  table  3---Average  unemployment  rates  for  nonmetro  county  groups 


Average  over  first  half  of  each  year 


Item 

1990 

1991 

1992 

U.S.  total 

5.5 

Percent 

6.9 

7.6 

Metro 

5.1 

6.5 

7.4 

Nonmetro 

6.7 

8.1 

8.5 

Regbn: 

Northeast 

6.3 

8.8 

9.1 

Midwest 

6.5 

7.3 

7.5 

South 

6.6 

8.3 

8.6 

West 

7.5 

3.5 

9.8 

County  type: 

Farming 

6.6 

7.4 

7.6 

Manufacturing 

6.7 

8.5 

8.6 

Mining 

8.0 

9.3 

10.8 

Government 

6.7 

8.0 

8.5 

Retirement 

6.9 

8.3 

8.9 

Urban-rural  continuum: 
Adjacent — 

Urban 

6.4 

8.0 

8.5 

Less  urban 

6.8 

8.4 

8.6 

Rural 

6.9 

8.5 

8.9 

Nonadjacent — 

Urban 

6.5 

7.6 

8.4 

Less  urban 

6.8 

8.0 

8.4 

Rural 

6.8 

8.3 

8.5 

Minority  counties: 

Black 

6.8 

8.7 

9.0 

Hispanic 

9.7 

10.4 

12.1 

Native  American 

8.8 

9.3 

11.1 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  4— Average  employment  change  for  nonmetro  county  groups 


Average  change  between  first  half  of  each  year 

Item 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

U.S.  total 

0.9 

Percent 

-1.0 

0.3 

Metro 

.8 

-1.1 

.1 

Nonmetro 

1.1 

-.5 

.9 

Region: 

Northeast 

1.1 

-1.9 

.4 

Midwest 

.3 

.1 

1.0 

South 

1.6 

-.9 

1.0 

West 

1.7 

.1 

.9 

County  type: 

Farming 

.7 

-.7 

.7 

Manufacturing 

.5 

-1.3 

.7 

Mining 

2.6 

-.4 

.2 

Government 

1.8 

-.6 

.9 

Retirement 

1.7 

0 

1.7 

Urban-rural  continuum: 
Adjacent — 

Urban 

.6 

-.5 

.8 

Less  urban 

.7 

-.8 

1.2 

Rural 

.6 

-.6 

1.5 

Nonadjacent — 

Urban 

1.7 

-.1 

.7 

Less  urban 

1.4 

-.5 

.9 

Rural 

2.4 

-1.2 

.7 

Minority  counties: 

Black 

.9 

-1.4 

.5 

Hispanic 

.7 

.8 

1.2 

Native  American 

1.1 

-.3 

.6 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  S— Nonmetro  employment  and  unemployment  by  State 

Averages  over  first  half  of  each  year 

Employmant  change  Unemptoyment  rate 

State 1990-91 1991-92 ISSJ 1S22 

Porcont 


Alabama 

-1.8 

1.0 

9.1 

9.1 

Alaska 

.5 

-.7 

10.4 

12.0 

Arizona 

.9 

-.7 

8.4 

13.2 

Arkansas 

-1.9 

3.2 

8.2 

8.2 

California 

.6 

3.0 

12.7 

13.9 

Colorado 

-.8 

-.2 

6.8 

8.2 

Connecticut 

.2 

7.7 

8.5 

Delaware 

.8 

3.5 

7.0 

6.4 

Florida 

1.2 

.4 

7.6 

8.9 

Georgia 

-2.1 

-.1 

6.3 

7.0 

Hawaii 

8.0 

.4 

3.5 

6.0 

Idaho 

-.6 

1.7 

7.9 

7.8 

Illinois 

1.1 

.3 

8.4 

10.2 

Indiana 

-2.3 

-.8 

7.5 

7.2 

Iowa 

-.5 

1.5 

5.2 

5.3 

Kansas 

-.7 

2.7 

4.6 

4.0 

Kentucky 

-2.6 

1.6 

8.8 

8.3 

Louir,icina 

1.0 

3.1 

9.5 

10.2 

^/laine 

-.9 

.9 

9.0 

8.4 

Maryland 

.2 

2.3 

7.9 

9.7 

Massachusetts 

-5.6 

.3 

11.7 

10.9 

Michigan 

-2.1 

2.9 

11.7 

11.5 

Minnesota 

3.3 

-1.0 

6.6 

6.9 

Mississippi 

-1.0 

-1.9 

10.5 

9.6 

Missouri 

.8 

1.7 

7.8 

7.5 

Montana 

-2.5 

2.2 

7.8 

8.0 

Nebraska 

3.1 

-.8 

2.7 

3.1 

Nevada 

1.1 

.3 

5.6 

6.7 

New  Hampshire 

.4 

1.6 

7.2 

7.1 

New  Mexico 

1.1 

1.0 

8.6 

9.2 

New  York 

-2.1 

-1.2 

8.5 

9.5 

North  Carolina 

-1.8 

.2 

7.4 

7.6 

North  Dakota 

-3.1 

-2.0 

5.2 

6.0 

Ohio 

.5 

1.1 

9.0 

9.9 

Oklahoma 

-2.9 

-.3 

7.6 

7.3 

Oregon 

.3 

-1.1 

8.1 

9.9 

Pennsylvania 

-2.0 

1.3 

9.5 

9.9 

Rhode  Island 

-5.1 

-3.3 

8.4 

8.7 

South  Carolina 

-2.3 

1.9 

8.5 

8.7 

South  Dakota 

-.4 

.1 

3.8 

3.8 

Tennessee 

-1.1 

1.2 

9.2 

9.1 

Texas 

1.5 

1.7 

6.7 

7.9 

Utah 

-.2 

1.5 

6.3 

6.3 

Vermont 

-3.1 

.7 

8.1 

7.9 

Virginia 

1.7 

2.1 

9.1 

9.5 

Washington 

-1.4 

2.2 

9.3 

10.3 

'Vest  Virginia 

-1.5 

-.3 

11.8 

13.5 

Wisconsin 

.5 

3.4 

7.1 

6.4 

Wyoming 

-1.9 

-1.0 

5.2 

6.5 

Note:  There  are  no  nonmetro  counties  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  New  Jersey. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  S— *tetro  employment  and  unwnployinent  by  State 


Avwagas  ovr  first  haW  of  •>eh  year 


Statd 

Emolovment  change 

Unemployment  rata 

1990-91 

“1ST3? 

isaj 

1992 

Percent 

Alabama 

0.1 

0.4 

6.5 

6.8 

Alaska 

-.9 

-1.6 

6.6 

7.7 

Arizona 

-1.2 

-1.9 

4.0 

6.6 

Arkansas 

-2.1 

3.4 

6.6 

6.8 

Califomia 

-2.2 

1.0 

7.4 

3.6 

Colorado 

1.0 

-.3 

5.1 

6.1 

Connecticut 

-1.4 

-1.7 

6.3 

7.3 

Delaware 

-2.3 

.4 

6.8 

5.9 

District  of  Columbia 

•7.0 

-1.0 

7.7 

8.4 

Florida 

-.2 

-.1 

6.9 

8.3 

Georgia 

-.9 

.8 

5.1 

5.8 

Hawaii 

4.2 

-1.0 

2.3 

3.1 

Idaho 

2.0 

2.2 

4.5 

4.4 

Illinois 

-.3 

-.7 

6.4 

8.1 

Indiana 

-1.7 

.4 

5.7 

5.8 

Iowa 

.9 

2.0 

4.7 

4.7 

Kansas 

-1.2 

3.3 

4.8 

4.0 

Kentucky 

-35 

.4 

5.8 

5.6 

Louisiana 

2.2 

1.1 

6.3 

6.6 

Maine 

-1.9 

1.9 

7.9 

7.0 

Maryland 

-2.0 

.5 

5.7 

6.8 

MaMachusetts 

-S.7 

.8 

9.3 

8.7 

Michigan 

-2.1 

.4 

9.1 

8.9 

Minnesota 

2.7 

-Z1 

4.9 

5.0 

Mississippi 

.2 

-1.8 

6.6 

6.5 

Missouri 

1.1 

2.2 

6.4 

5.6 

Montana 

-1.5 

2.6 

5.4 

5.9 

Nebraska 

2.5 

-1.4 

2.6 

3.0 

Nevada 

4.7 

2.4 

5.7 

6.7 

New  Hampshire 

.1 

-4.1 

7.3 

8.1 

New  Jersey 

-2.5 

-1.3 

6.7 

8.1 

New  Mexico 

-.5 

3.0 

6.3 

5.8 

New  York 

-3.0 

•2.9 

7.0 

8.5 

North  Carolina 

-2.0 

1.1 

5.0 

5.3 

North  Dakota 

-1.3 

.3 

3.4 

3.6 

Ohio 

-.4 

-.4 

6.4 

7.1 

Oklahoma 

-3.2 

1.3 

6.4 

6.2 

Oregon 

1.8 

-.2 

5.3 

6.9 

Pennsylvania 

-1.9 

.2 

6.8 

7.5 

Rhode  Island 

-2.4 

.6 

8.4 

9.0 

South  Carolina 

0 

-.2 

5.1 

5.8 

South  Dakota 

2.3 

1.9 

2.7 

2.7 

Tennessee 

-.6 

-1.1 

5.5 

6.2 

Texas 

1.2 

.7 

6.4 

7.8 

Utah 

1.9 

1.7 

4.5 

4.6 

Varmont 

-1.3 

-1.5 

4.9 

5.0 

Virginia 

1.4 

2.0 

5.0 

5.9 

Washington 

-2.1 

1.9 

5.8 

6.9 

West  Virginia 

-1.7 

•2.2 

8.3 

10.3 

Wisconsin 

-1.8 

2.5 

5.5 

5.0 

Wyoming 

-2.4 

-2.5 

5.9 

7.9 

Souro*:  Buwau  of  Ubor  Statetict. 
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Overview 


Rural  unemployment. 
Income,  and  poverty 
were  relatively  stable 
while  urban  conditions 
dipped.  Although  ur- 
ban declines  narrowed 
rural-urban  gaps,  they 
did  not  improve  the 
status  of  rural  resi- 
dents. National  Indica- 
tors for  1993  suggest 
modest  rural  growth. 


Rural  Conditions  Stabie  Whiie  Urban 
Conditions  Siip 

Most  of  the  indicators  we  use  to  measure  the  relative  position  of  rural  areas  are  suggesting 
very  similar  trends—rural  conditions  are  stable  while  urban  conditions  are  declining 
slightly.  During  the  last  year,  we  reported  that  the  1990-91  recession  affected  rural  and  urban 
areas  similarly,  that  rural  and  urban  unemployment  rates  converged,  and  that  employment  grew 
faster  in  rural  areas  than  urban.  The  most  recent  data  show  that  rural  employment  continued 
to  grow  faster  than  urban  employment  in  the  last  quarter  of  1992.  And,  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a decade,  *he  annual  urban  unemployment  rate  for  1992  exceeded  the  rural  rate. 

National  Indicators  Suggest  Continued  Growth 

Current  national  economic  trends  suggest  that  modest  rural  growth  is  likely  in  1993.  Low  shortr 
term  interest  rates,  falling  long-term  interest  rates,  and  low  inflation  favor  consumer  spending 
and  business  investment.  If  the  administration  institutes  an  investment  tax  credit,  investments 
in  manufacturing  plant  and  equipment  would  probably  increase.  With  manufacturing  making  up 
a larger  proportion  of  the  rural  economy  than  urban,  rural  areas  might  receive  a disproportion- 
ate share  of  those  investments. 

More  Detail  on  the  Recession  Years 

Our  interpretation  of  rural  conditions  is  limited  by  how  much  of  the  rural  "picture"  is  available. 
Articles  on  national  conditions  rely  on  very  recent  data.  Articles  on  quarterly  movements  in 
rural  and  urban  employment  and  unemployment  rely  on  data  available  with  a lag  of  about  a 
quarter  or  two.  Articles  on  other  aspects  of  rural  life  help  to  create  a more  complete  picture, 
but  use  data  that  become  available  with  a longer  timelag. 

This  issue  has  several  articles  that  fill  in  details  about  rural  conditions  during  1990  and  1991, 
when  the  economy  went  into  a recession  and  began  to  slowly  emerge  from  it.  We  suggested 
in  previous  issues  that  the  1990-91  recession  was  easier  on  rural  areas  than  the  1981-82 
recession  because  national  data  showed  that  the  recent  recession  was  more  evenly  spread 
across  industries.  The  Industry  article  investigates  that  idea  with  rural  data  from  1990.  From 
1989  to  1990,  the  first  year  of  the  recent  recession,  rural  areas  lost  fewer  manufacturing  jobs 
than  they  lost  between  1980  and  1981 , the  first  year  of  the  previous  recession.  Also,  urban 
areas  took  a much  larger  share  of  manufacturing  job  losses  in  1990  than  in  1981. 

The  articles  on  income  and  poverty  in  1991  give  us  a look  at  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  recession  for  rural  and  urban  areas.  Rural  real  median  household  income  and  the  rural 
poverty  rate  remained  the  same  as  in  1990,  while  urban  income  decreased  and  poverty 
increased.  Rural  income  is  still  lower  than  urban  income  and  rural  poverty  is  still  higher  than 
urban  poverty,  but  the  worsening  urban  a>nditions  narrowed  the  gaps. 

Possible  Consequences  of  Shi  inking  Urban  Opportunities 

The  rural-urban  gap  In  unemploymenc  disappeared,  and  the  gaps  in  income  and  poverty 
narrowed  slightly  because  urban  conditions  worsened.  But,  worsening  urban  conditions  do  not 
benefit  rural  areas.  In  fact,  if  urban  employment  opportunities  continue  to  sour,  we  may  see 
rising  rural  unemployment  and  underemployment  (workers  in  jobs  requiring  less  skill  than  they 
possess  or  working  part  time  involuntarily)  as  would-be  migrants  to  urban  areas  are  discour- 
aged from  migrating  or  previous  migrants  return  home  after  unsuccessful  searches  for  urban 
employment.  As  we  pointed  out  in  the  Spring  1992  issue,  migration  of  highly  educated,  rural 
youth  to  metro  areas  is  a drain  on  the  human  resources  of  rural  areas,  but  keeping  them  in 
rural  areas  without  job  opportunities  equal  to  their  skills  is  also  a waste  of  human  capital. 

Health  Insurance  Coverage  In  Rural  Areas 

With  national  health  care  reform  high  on  the  administration’s  agenda,  we  have  a vary  topical 
article  on  the  sources  of  health  Insurance  coverage  for  rural  residents  under  age  65.  Urban 
health  insurance  coverage  rates  fell  from  1987  to  1991,  while  rural  rates  remained  constant. 

As  a result,  1991  marked  the  first  year  that  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  In  the  propor- 
tions of  rural  and  urban  residents  covered  by  health  insurance.  More  urban  than  rural  residents 
obtain  employer-related  coverage,  but  rural  residents  compensate  with  coverage  from  other 
sources.  As  is  the  case  with  unemployment,  income,  and  poverty  gaps,  rural  residents  did  not 
benefit  from  the  disappearance  of  the  gap  in  health  insurance  coverage  because  it  was  closed 
by  I'alling  urban  coverage  rather  than  rising  rural  coverage.  [Linda  M.  Ghelfi  202-219-0520] 
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NatlofMJ  Economic  Condlttens 

Economy  on  the  Mend 


Real  GDP  surged  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of 

1992,  and  job  growth 
picked  up  early  in 

1993.  Interest  rates 
reached  their  lowest 
levels  in  decades,  help- 
ing to  brighten  growth 
prospects. 


Real  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  grew  2.1  percent  in  1992,  the  highest  rate  since  1989. 

Growth  accelerated  in  the  second  half,  and  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1992,  real  GDP  grew  at 
an  annual  rate  of  4.8  percent,  its  strongest  showing  in  5 years.  The  rise  in  GDP  was  led  by 
gains  in  homebuilding,  exports,  and  business  spending  on  fixed  investment.  Consumer 
spending  rose  nearly  5 percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  after  rising  almost  4 percent  in  the  third 
quarter.  Federal  purchases  of  goods  and  services  declined  about  3 percent  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, the  sixth  decline  in  the  past  seven  quarters. 

Employment  Beginning  To  Gain  Momentum 

Job  gains  were  marginal  in  1992,  as  they  have  been  throughout  the  recovery.  From  March 
1991  through  December  1992,  jobs  were  up  less  than  0.5  percent,  compared  with  nearly  7 per- 
cent at  the  same  point  in  previous  recoveries.  But  the  jobs  picture  showed  some  signs  of  im- 
provement in  early  1993.  The  number  of  payroll  jobs  rose  only  slightly  in  January,  but  365,000 
jobs  were  added  in  February,  more  than  were  added  in  the  second  half  of  1992.  February's 
irKrease  was  the  largest  since  January  1989.  As  a resuit,  the  unemployment  rate  fell  to  7 
percent  in  February,  the  lowest  rate  since  November  1991 . 

Other  employment-related  data  paint  a more  mixed  picture.  Increases  in  the  number  of  part- 
time  employees  accounted  for  much  of  the  employment  gain  in  February.  At  the  same  time, 
factory  overtime  reached  its  highest  level  in  at  least  36  years.  These  indicators  suggest  that 
employers  are  somewhat  cautious  about  bringing  on  new  full-time  employees,  and  that  recent 
employment  gains  could  be  easily  reversed.  However,  because  increasing  factory  overtime 
further  will  be  difficult,  the  data  suggest  that  continued  spending  growth  will  lead  to  increased 
hiring. 

Autos  Lead  Pick-Up  in  Manufacturing  Activity 

Industrial  production  rose  consistently  from  October  1992  through  the  early  part  of  1993. 
Production  was  up  2.6  percent  from  October  to  February,  compared  with  an  increase  of  only 
1 .3  percent  for  all  of  1992.  Much  of  the  recent  production  increase  occurred  in  motor  vehicle 
and  parts  production,  which  rose  almost  10  percent.  Other  irdustries  have  remained  fiat  or  de- 
clined; apparel  production  was  largely  unchanged,  and  production  of  defense  and  space 
equipment  fell  more  than  3.5  percent. 

Industrial  capacity  use  has  also  been  rising  consistently  since  October.  Production  was  79  per- 
cent of  capacity  in  October  but  rose  to  79.9  percent  in  February,  the  highest  rate  in  18  months. 
Use  still  remains  below  the  long-term  (1967-92)  average  of  82  percent.  Furthermore,  capacity 
use  was  more  than  4 percentage  points  below  its  July  1990  rate,  when  the  recession  began, 
and  has  only  recovered  about  1 percentage  point  since  the  recession's  end  in  March  1991. 

Inflation  Rentains  Low,  Interest  Rates  Slide 

The  weak  recovery  has  kept  inflation  k)w.  Consumer  prices  rose  only  2.9  percent  from 
December  1991  to  December  1992,  the  smallest  annual  increase  since  1986,  when  energy 
prices  fell  dramaticaily.  And  core  inflation,  measured  by  increases  in  consumer  prices, 
excluding  food  and  energy,  rose  only  3.3  percent  during  the  same  period,  the  smallest  increase 
in  20  years.  Both  the  relatively  high  unernployment  rate  and  the  low  capacity-use  rate  suggest 
that  inflation  will  remain  modest  through  1993.  Private  forecasters  expect  inflation  to  remain 
around  3 percent  during  the  year. 

Low  inflation  and  Federal  Reserve  attempts  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  weakening  economy 
helped  drive  down  interest  rates  following  the  onset  of  the  recession.  Short-term  interest  rates 
deciined  nearly  2 percentage  points  during  the  recession.  By  the  third  quarter  of  1992,  yields 
on  3-month  Treasury  bills  were  hovering  just  above  3 percent,  a decline  of  nearly  5 percentage 
points  from  the  beginning  of  the  recession.  By  March  1993,  3-month  Treasury  bills  averaged 
just  under  3 percent,  the  lowest  rate  in  about  30  years. 

Longer  term  interest  rates  did  not  fall  as  sharply  as  short-term  rates  through  late  1992,  but 
since  then,  they  have  begun  to  fall  faster.  Yields  on  30-year  Treasury  bonds  were  8.5  percent 
at  the  start  of  the  recession  and  had  only  fallen  to  8.3  percent  by  its  end.  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1992,  yields  were  down  only  about  1 percentage  point  from  the  start  of  the  recession. 

However,  they  dropped  sharply  in  early  1993,  failing  below  7 percent  in  mid-February,  the 
lowest  level  since  the  Treasury  began  to  Issue  these  bonds  regularly  in  1977. 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Several  factors  combined  to  promote  declines  in  long-term  rates  early  this  year.  The  administr- 
ation’s deficit  reduction  proposals,  along  with  Increased  calls  for  further  Government  spending 
cuis,  have  helped  to  reduce  long-term  rates  by  reducing  expectations  of  the  Government’s 
future  borrowing  needs.  Further,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  continued  commitment  to 
controlling  price  increases  has  helped  to  lessen  the  threat  of  a resurgence  in  inflation.  All 
feictors  considared,  interest  rates  are  expected  to  remain  relatively  unchanged  during  1993. 

The  Outlook:  Improving  Growth  and  Employment 

Most  analysts  are  projecting  a sustained  improver,  lent  m GDP  growth  and  employment  during 
1993,  partly  as  a result  of  the  declines  that  have  already  occurred  in  long-  and  short-term 
Interest  rates  and  continued  low  inflation.  The  proposed  investment  tax  credit  is  expected  to 
boost  spending  on  new  plant  and  equipment.  Private  forecasters  predict  real  GDP  will  grow 
more  than  3 percent  in  1993,  about  1 percentage  point  faster  than  in  1992. 

Overall,  the  unemployment  rate  is  expected  to  decline  steadily  through  1993,  averaging  about 
0.5  percentage  point  below  1992’s  7.3  percent.  That  rata  would  still  be  1.4  percentage  points 
above  the  5.4-percent  rata  in  July  1990.  Strong  business  Investment  spending  will  likely  lead  to 
sustained  growth  in  manufacturing  employment.  [Based  on  data  available  through  March  15, 
1993.  Jennifer  L Beattie  and  R.  M.  Monaco,  202-219-0782] 


Change  In  nonfarm  payroll  Jobs 

Job  growth  in  February  was  the  largest  In  4 years 

Change  from  previous  month  in  thousands 


Capacity  utilization  rate 

Capacity  use  has  recently  risen,  but  remains  well  below 
its  preracesslon  rate 

Percent 


Change  In  Industrial  production 
Production  roM  strongly  in  ths  5 months  following 
October  1992 

Percent  change  from  same  month  previous  year 


Long-  and  short-term  Interest  rates 

Yields  on  3-month  Treasury  bills  and  30-year  Treasury 
bonds  reached  30-  and  15-year  lows  early  in  1993 

Monthly  average  percent 
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Employment 


Rural  employment 
increased  by  2. 1 per- 
cent In  1992  as  the 
economy  slowly  re- 
gained ground  from  the 
1990-91  recession. 

This  rural  employment 
growth  rate  Is  the  high- 
est annual  average 
increase  since  1989. 
However,  this  rate  is 
considerably  lower  than 
growth  during  the  re- 
covery from  the  1981- 
82  recession.  Urban 
employment  growth,  In 
contrast,  was  near  zero 
in  1992  and  showed 
little  sign  of  recovery. 


Rural  Employment  Picks  Up  In  1992 

Slow  job  growth  has  characterized  the  Nation's  recovery  from  the  r^^cent  recession. 

However,  rural  areas  appear  to  be  doing  somewhat  better  than  metro  areas.  A possible 
explanation  for  this  pattern  Is  that  the  1990-91  recession  more  severely  affected  industries  that 
are  more  concentrated  in  urban  areas.  Declines  in  construction,  financial  institutions,  and  de- 
fense-related industries  may  have  hit  urban  areas  harder  than  rural  areas  in  this  recessbn. 
Also,  national  employment  data  show  that  the  1990-91  recession  had  its  greatest  impact  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts,  which  are  highly  urban. 

Rural  employment  rose  by  2.1  percent  (up  by  503,000  workers)  between  1991  and  1992, 
according  to  annual  data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).  This  gain  followed  a 1.1- 
percent  decline  in  rural  employment  between  1990  and  1991.  Urban  employment  grew  at  a 
much  sbwer  rate,  Increasing  0.2  percent  (up  by  218,000  workers)  between  1991  and  1992, 
following  a moderate  0.3-percent  decline  the  previous  year.  Rural  employment  growth 
accounted  for  about  70  percent  of  national  gains. 

Employment  Growth  Reflecte  Sluggish  Recovery 

Both  rural  and  urban  employment  have  recovered  more  slowly  from  the  1990-91  recession  than 
they  did  from  the  1981-82  recession.  Seasonally  adjusted  data  show  rural  employment 
increasing  by  3.2  percent  between  the  trough  of  the  1990-91  recessbn  and  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1992,  the  most  recent  quarter  for  whbh  data  are  available.  During  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  recovery  from  the  1981-82  recessbn,  rural  empbyment  increased  6.2  percent.  Urban 
employment  increased  0.2  percent  between  the  trough  of  the  1991-92  recessbn  and  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1992;  like  rural  empbyment,  it  rose  6.2  percent  foibwing  the  1982  recession. 

Continued  declines  in  both  defense-related  industries  and  constructbn  and  slow  growth  in 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  may  have  held  down  urban  employment  during  this 
recovery.  Defense-reiated  payroll  empbyment  declined  1 1 percent,  constructbn  declined  0.3 
percent,  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  grew  by  just  0.1  percent  between  the  fourth 
quarters  of  1991  and  1992.  These  industries  make  up  a substantially  larger  proportion  of 
employment  in  urban  areas  than  in  rural  areas. 

Women  and  MlddhnAge  Workers  Show  Largest  Gains  in  Empbyment 

Rural  employment  increased  for  most  major  demographb  groups  between  1991  and  1992. 
Employment  for  rural  women  rose  2.3  percent  compared  with  a 1.8-percent  increase  for  men 
during  this  period.  Empbyment  for  workers  ages  35-54  grew  by  3.4  percent,  larger  than  for 
younger  and  ober  age  groups.  Employment  for  young  workers  ages  16-24  increased  slightly 
by  1.1  percent  and  by  0.8  percent  for  persons  in  the  25-34  age  group. 

Rural  Empbyment-Popuiatbn  Ratb  Slightly  Changed 

The  proportbn  of  the  rural  populatbn  with  jobs  was  58.9  percent  in  1992,  up  slightly  from  a 
year  earlier  when  58.2  percent  of  the  rural  population  was  working.  This  rate  is  well  bebw  the 
peak  in  1989  when  59.6  percent  of  the  rural  populatbn  was  employed.  In  urban  areas,  62.1 
percent  of  the  population  was  empbyed  in  1992,  down  slightly  from  the  previous  year  and  well 
bebw  1989.  [Timothy  S.  Parker,  202*219-0541] 
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Emptoyment 


Employment  change 

Nonitwtro  •mpteynwnt  outpac«d  m»tfo  In  1992 


Area 

1987 

1988 

1939 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Parcontaga  changa  from  pra>dous  yaar 

United  States 

2.6 

2.2 

2.1 

0.5 

-0.9 

0.6 

Nonmetro 

.9 

2.3 

3.7 

.2 

-1.1 

2.1 

Metro 

3.0 

2.2 

1.6 

.6 

-.8 

.2 

Soum:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Employment  change  foliowlng  1981*82  and  1990*91  recessions 

Nonm«tro  amployiiMint  grew  f attar  than  matro  aftar  tha  1990*91  racaaaion 

Poro^tchange 

7 ) 


Bret  savsn  quarters  of  First  seven  quarters  of 

recovery  after  1961-82  recession  recovery  after  1900-01  recession 

Sounct:  Seatonatiy  ac^tted  Currant  Population  Survey  data. 


Nonmetro  employment  change,  1991-92 

Tha  35-54  aga  group  and  woman  had  tha  largaat  Incraasas  in  amploymant 


Percent 


Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Unemployment 


Rural  unemployment 
fell  from  7.5  percent  in 
the  third  quarter  of 
1992  to  6.9  percent  in 
the  fourth  quarter, 
while  urban  unemploy- 
ment remained  essen- 
tially unchanged  at  7.5 
percent.  Rural  unem- 
ployment rates  fell 
more  rapidly  during  the 
recovery  that  followed 
the  1981-82  recession, 
albeit  from  a much 
higher  level. 


Rural  Unemployment  Finally  Eases 

Unemployment  continued  to  rise  during  much  of  1992,  despite  the  national  economic 

recovery  that  officially  began  In  March  1991.  The  combination  of  a weak  rebound  in  sales 
and  accelerated  gains  in  labor  productivity  meant  that  increased  production  needs  could  be  met 
with  relatively  little  hiring.  The  delayed  recovery  of  emptoyment,  in  turn,  kept  unemptoyment 
rates  high.  Data  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1 992  suggest  that  job  opportunities  are  finally  be> 
coming  mere  plentiful,  particularly  in  rural  areas. 

The  rural  unemployment  rate  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1992  was  6.9  percent,  down  from  7.5  per- 
cent in  the  third  quarter,  according  to  seasonally  adjusted  Current  Population  Sunrey  (CPS) 
data.  Urban  unemployment  was  essentially  unchanged,  failing  from  7.6  to  7.5  percent  between 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters.  Despite  these  improvements,  both  rural  and  urban  unemployment 
remained  well  above  their  prerecession  levels. 

Rural  unemployment  has  fallen  more  rapidly  than  urban  because  rural  businesses  have  been 
quicker  to  expand  their  payrolls  in  response  to  the  national  economic  recovery.  As  a result,  the 
rural  unemployment  rate  fell  below  the  urban  rate  in  1992,  reversing  the  relationship  that  held 
between  1980  and  1991.  Rural  unemployment  has  not  fallen  as  much  as  employment  has  in- 
creased, however,  because  some  of  the  new  jobs  have  been  filled  by  labor  force  entrants.  As 
rural  hiring  quickened,  the  share  of  the  adult  population  actively  seeking  work  rose,  consistent 
with  the  historical  tendency  of  the  labor  force  participation  rate  to  increase  during  a recovery. 
Once  urban  employment  l^ins  to  grow,  the  urban  labor  force  will  also  probably  swell. 

Historical  Comparisons  Indicate  an  Unusually  Slow  Recovery 

The  recent  decline  in  rural  unemployment  compares  favorably  with  the  urban  unemployment 
picture,  but  it  is  slow  compared  with  the  decline  in  unemployment  that  followed  the  1981-82 
recession.  Unemployment  data  are  now  available  for  the  first  seven  quarters  of  the  current 
economic  recovery,  from  the  first  quarter  of  1991  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1992.  During  this 
period,  the  rural  unemployment  rate  fell  by  only  0.2  percentage  point,  from  7.1  to  6.9  percent. 
Rural  unemployment  fell  by  a much  larger  2.8  percentage  points  in  the  first  seven  quarters  of 
the  recovery  following  the  1981-82  recession.  Although  unemployment  fell  more  rapidly  during 
the  earlier  recovery,  rural  unemployment  began  Its  descent  from  a much  higher  level. 

The  historical  comparison  is  even  more  striking  for  urban  areas.  Urban  unemployment  fell  by 
3.4  percentage  points  in  the  first  seven  quarters  of  the  recovery  from  the  1981-82  recession  but 
increased  by  1.2  percentage  points  during  the  corresponding  phase  of  the  current  recovery. 
National  data  for  early  1993  suggest  that  urban  unemployment  may  finally  have  begun  to  fall. 

Discouraged  and  Involuntarily  Part-Time  Workers  Also  of  Concern 

Official  unemployment  rates  may  understate  the  full  extent  of  employment  difficulties  because 
they  omit  indivi^^ws  who  want  a job  but  have  given  up  looking  for  work  (discouraged  workers) 
and  .nose  forc^ to  accept  part-time  work.  A more  comprehensive  measure  of  labor  market 
slack  is  provided  by  the  adjusted  unemployment  rate,  which  includes  discouraged  workers  and 
half  of  thoso  who  ?,rork  part  time  but  want  to  work  full  time,  in  addition  to  the  officially  unem- 
ployeds Although  official  unemployment  was  lower  in  rural  than  In  urban  areas  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1992,  discouraged  and  involuntarily  part-time  workers  were  more  prevalent  in  rural 
areas.  As  a result,  the  10.8-percent  rural  adjusted  unemployment  rate  was  slightly  higher  than 
the  10.6-percent  urban  adjusted  rate. 

Similar  to  the  official  unemployment  rate,  the  rural  adjusted  unemployment  rate  fell  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1992  to  essentially  the  same  level  as  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1991,  when  the 
recovery  began.  In  contrast,  the  adjusted  unemployment  rate  for  urban  workers  increased  1 .5 
percentage  points  over  the  first  seven  quarters  of  the  recovery. 

Unemployment  Highest  for  Young  Workers  and  Minorities 

The  unemployment  rates  of  rural  16-  to  24-year-olds,  Blacks,  and  Hispanics  were  ail  approxi- 
mately twice  the  overall  rural  unemptoyment  rate  of  7.1  percent  during  1992.  Young  and 
minority  workers  are  also  more  likely  than  other  workers  to  settle  for  part-time  work  schedules, 
despite  wanting  full-time  jobs,  or  to  give  up  looking  for  work  altogether  In  the  belief  that  jobs 
cannot  be  found.  Thus,  adjusted  unemployment  rates  for  young  workers  and  minorities  are 
even  higher  relative  to  other  groups  than  are  their  conventionally  defined  (official)  unemptoy- 
ment  rates.  [Paul  Swaim,  202^219-0552] 
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Unemployment 


Unemployment  In  the  first  seven  quarters  of  the  most  recent  recoveries 

Un»mptoym>nt  startxl  hlghtr  but  fall  mor«  rapidly  In  1982-64  than  In  1991-92 


Unomploym»nt  during  Unsmptoymont  during 

the  recovery  from  the  the  recovery  from  the 

1981-82  recession 1990-91  recession 


Area 

Fourth 

quarter 

1982 

Third 

quarter 

1984 

Change 

First 

quarter 

1991 

Fourth 

quarter 

1992 

Change 

— Percent — 

Percentage 

points 

— Percent — 

Percentage 

points 

U.S.  total 

10.6 

7.5 

-3.1 

6.5 

7.3 

0.8 

Metro 

10.6 

7.2 

-3.4 

6.3 

7.5 

1.2 

Nonmetro 

10.9 

8.1 

-2.8 

7.1 

6.9 

-.2 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Annual  average  unemployment,  1985-92 
Metro  unemployment  surpassed  nonmetro  in  1992 

Percent  unemptoyed 


^ includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 
Souite:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  unemployment  rates  for  demographic  groups,  1992 
Young  workers  and  minorities  havs  tha  highest  unemployment  rates 


Percent  unemployed 


Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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indutry 


Rural  industries  were 
generally  stronger  en- 
tering the  recent  reces- 
sion than  they  were 
entering  either  the 
1981-82  or  the  1980 
recession.  Urban  man- 
ufacturing jobs  were  hit 
much  harder  than  rural, 
the  opposite  of  what 
happened  going  into 
the  previous  recession. 


Manufacturing  Job  Losses 
Concentrated  in  Urban  Areas  in  1990 

The  most  current  data  on  jobs  by  industry  show  that  manufacturing  job  losses  were 

concentrated  in  urban  areas  during  1990  as  the  business  cycle  peaked  in  July  and  the  eco- 
nomy slipped  into  recession.  The  previous  time  the  economy  entered  a recession,  in  1981, 
rural  manufacturing  bore  a disproportionately  large  share  of  job  losses. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  in  rural  areas  declined  by  15,000  (0.3  percent)  in  1990,  less 
than  half  the  36,000  lost  in  1 981  and  less  than  one-tenth  the  losses  of  1 980.  In  contrast, 
247,000  jobs  (1.6  percent)  were  lost  in  urban  manufacturing  during  1990  compared  with  a loss 
of  87,000  jobs  in  1 981 . The  1 990  job  losses  in  rural  manufacturing  were  only  6 percent  of  na- 
tional manufacturing  job  losses  compared  with  30  percent  in  1981  and  28  percent  in  1980. 

Urban  construction  jobs  declined  slightly  In  1990,  while  the  number  of  rural  construction  jobs  in- 
creased. This  is  much  different  from  the  1 980  recession  when  rural  construction  was  the  hard- 
est hit  industry,  losing  6.5  percent  of  jobs.  And,  it  also  differs  from  the  beginning  of  the  1981- 
82  recession  when  rural  construction  jobs  declined  at  about  the  same  rate  as  urban  construc- 
tion jobs  (-1.4  and  -1.7  percent,  resp^ively,  during  1980-81). 

Farming  also  lost  jobs  in  1 990,  and  as  was  the  case  for  each  of  the  previous  6 years,  farming 
shed  nK>re  jobs  than  any  other  single  industry.  Farm  job  losses  are  not  directly  tied  to  the 
business  cycle.  Increased  mechanization,  poor  weather  conditions,  farm  consolidations,  and 
poor  financial  conditions  have  all  contributed  to  declining  numbers  of  farm  jobs  from  year  to 
year  and  decade  to  decade. 

Rural  Northeast  Lost  Jobs  In  1990 

Just  as  most  rural  industries  were  stronger  entering  the  recent  recession,  the  rural  economies 
of  most  regions  were  stronger  in  1 990  than  in  the  previous  recessions.  During  1 990,  the 
Northeast  was  the  only  region  with  a net  job  loss.  In  contrast,  three  regions,  the  Great  Lakes, 
Plains,  and  Southeast,  had  net  losses  of  rural  jobs  in  both  of  the  recessions  during  the  1980’s. 
The  rural  Mideast  joined  those  regions  in  net  job  loss  during  the  1980  recession,  and  the  rural 
Far  West  joined  them  in  losing  jobs  at  the  start  of  the  1981-82  recession.  [Regions  discussed 
here  are  those  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  not  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
regions  most  often  us^  in  this  report.  See  region  definitions  in  Appendix.] 

The  number  of  rural  jobs  declined  by  1 .3  percent  in  the  New  England  region  in  1 990,  as 
construction,  manufacturing,  and  retail  industries  all  declined  by  3.4  percent  or  more.  The 
Great  Lakes,  Plains,  and  Southeast  regions  account  for  over  three-quarters  of  rural  manufactur- 
ing jobs  so  the  relatively  moderate  manufacturing  job  losses  in  1 990  help  explain  their  better 
job  performance  compared  with  1 980  and  1 981 . In  1 990,  the  number  of  jobs  in  each  of  those 
regions  grew  by  over  1 percent,  adding  a total  of  65,000  jobs.  In  contrast,  they  lost  nearly 
58,000  jobs  in  1981  and  189,000  in  1980. 

1991  Data  Will  Tall  the  Whole  Story 

We  won't  know  how  rural  industries  fared  throughout  the  entire  recession  until  data  for  1991 
become  available  later  this  year.  However,  the  fact  that  most  rural  industries,  particularly 
construction  and  manufacturing,  were  less  affected  than  urban  industries  during  the  first  6 
months  of  the  recession  at  least  partially  explains  why  the  1990-91  recession  was  not  dispro- 
portionatoly  rural.  [G.  Andrew  Bernat,  Jr.,  202-219-0539] 
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Industry 


Job  change  by  Industry  during  recession  years 

Nonrrwtro  construction  Jobs  incrsasod  at  tha  start  of  ths  1990-91  rscosslon,  contrasting 
with  Job  iossas  during  ths  pravious  two  racssg'ans 


1989-90  1980-81  19‘^9-80 


Industry  Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Monmetro 

Metro 

Percent 

Ail  industries 

1.5 

1.3 

0.1 

1.2 

-0.5 

0.8 

Farming 

-1.7 

-2.8 

-3.2 

-3.7 

•1.3 

.2 

Agricultura]  services^ 

2.8 

2.6 

-.3 

3.7 

4.1 

6.1 

Mining 

2.1 

.4 

8.3 

17.1 

7.8 

12.8 

Construction 

2.2 

-.2 

-1 .4 

-1.7 

-6.5 

-3.9 

Manufacturing 

-.3 

-1.6 

-.8 

-.5 

-4.4 

-3.1 

Transportation^ 

2.0 

2.9 

.8 

.7 

.9 

.5 

Wholesale  trade 

-.7 

-1.1 

.8 

1.7 

-.3 

1.4 

Retail  trade 

1.6 

.3 

.8 

1.3 

-.3 

.6 

Finance® 

1.4 

.7 

2.4 

2.8 

4.4 

3.6 

Services^ 

3.5 

3.8 

2.3 

3.6 

1.6 

3.7 

Government 

2.1 

1.9 

-1.2 

-.7 

1.3 

1.4 

Note;  Both  the  1990-91  and  1981-62  recessions  started  in  July  of  the  initial  year,  making  1969-90  and 
1960-61  changes  show  the  same  period  at  the  start  of  those  recessions.  However,  1980  also  included  a 
recession  from  January  to  July,  meaning  declines  in  some  Industries  had  already  been  quite  deep  from 
1979  to  1980. 

Mncludes  forestry  and  fishing.  ^Includes  communications  and  public  utilities.  ’Includes  insurance  and 
real  estate.  ^Inclu^s  health,  legal,  educational,  recreational,  business,  repair,  and  personal  services. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 

Nonmetro  share  of  manufacturing  jobs  and  job  losses  during  recession 
years 

The  nonmetro  share  of  manufacturing  job  losses  was  small  at  the  start  of  the  most 
recent  recession  compared  with  much  larger  shares  during  the  previous  two  recessions 

Percentage  share 


Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Artalysis. 

Nonmetro  job  change  by  region  during  recession  years 

Only  nonmetro  areas  in  the  New  England  region  lost  Jobs  at  the  start  of  the  recent 

recession  while  several  nonmetro  regions  lost  jobs  during  the  previous  two  recessions 

Percent 
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Eamtngs 


Rural  earnings  declined 
and  remained  lower 
than  urban  earnings 
acmss  all  regions  In 
1990.  Although  many 
factors  affect  earnings, 
the  start  of  the  reces- 
sion In  1990  ai^rently 
did  not  have  as  severe 
an  effect  on  rural  earn- 
ings as  the  previous 
two  recessions  did. 


Earnings  per  Job  Declined  in  1990 

For  the  first  time  since  1982,  rural  and  urban  earnings  per  job  declined  simultaneously  from 
1989  to  1990.  Real  rural  earnings  per  job  declined  by  0.9  percent  from  $19,437  to  $19,253 
(in  1990  dollars)  while  urban  earnings  fell  0.5  percent  from  $26,052  to  $25,927. 

The  0.9-percent  decline  in  rural  earnings  at  the  onset  of  the  1990-91  recession  differs  from 
changes  in  rural  earnings  during  the  1980  recession  and  the  start  of  the  1981-82  recession. 
Rural  earnings  per  job  declined  5.7  percent  during  the  proclaimed  "mild”  recession  of  1 980. 

Rural  earnings  then  increased  0.5  percent  in  1981  at  the  start  of  the  'deep*  1981-82  recession, 
fell  3.1  percent  in  1982  as  that  recession  bottomed  out,  and  continued  to  fall  in  1983  as  rural 
areas  began  their  slow  recovery. 

Earnings  per  job  changes  are  not  always  in  the  same  direction  as  employment  and  gross  do- 
mestic product  changes,  which  are  tyfxcal  indicators  of  recessions.  We  measure  change  in  real 
(constant)  dollars  to  control  for  inflation.  In  years  when  earnings  growth  lags  the  inflation  rate, 
regardless  of  the  point  in  the  business  cycle,  real  earnings  decline.  And,  in  years  when  earn- 
ings grow  faster  than  inflation,  real  earnings  increase.  Other  char;ges  in  earnings  come  about 
in  many  ways  that  may  either  precede  or  foliow  a recession.  For  example,  earnings  may  fall 
prbr  to  employment  changes  because  firms  may  first  seek  labor  concessions  in  the  form  of  re- 
duced wages  and  benefits.  However,  average  earnings  may  not  change  as  drastically  as 
employment  if  firms  need  to  abide  by  compensation  packages  laid  out  in  labor  contracts,  if 
employers  substitute  part-time  for  full-time  workers,  the  number  of  jobs  may  not  change  much 
but  average  earnings  per  job  will  fall.  And,  the  earnings  effects  of  recession  depend  on  which 
industries'  jobs  are  most  affected,  if  high-wage  industries  are  hit  harder,  average  earnings  fall; 
if  low-wage  industries  are  hit  harder,  average  earnings  rise. 

Construction  Earning*  Fall,  Retail  Trade  and  RRE  More  Stable 

Real  earnings  per  rural  construction  job  declined  from  $22,578  to  $21,263  (5.8  percent)  from 
1989  to  1990,  the  largest  decline  of  any  industry.  The  previous  article  (p.  10)  showed  that  the 
number  of  rural  construction  jobs  increased  during  1 990.  The  declining  average  earnings  in 
construction  suggest  that  the  inaease  was  disproportionately  in  part-time  jobs  or  jobs  paying 
lower  than  the  average  construction  wage. 

Of  service-oriented  sectors,  both  retail  trade  and  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  (FIRE) 
industries  experienced  greater  declines  In  real  earnings  in  rural  than  urban  areas  at  the  onset  of 
the  two  earlier  recessions.  Not  only  did  these  industries  not  suffer  as  much  in  rural  areas  as  in 
urban  between  1989  and  1990,  but  real  earnings  in  rural  FIRE  grew  slightly.  Trends  during 
1979-90  reveal  that  tlie  1980  and  1981-82  recessions  appear  to  have  induced  major  structural 
change  In  the  rural  portions  of  these  industries.  Both  experienced  severe  declines  in  average 
earnings  per  job  over  the  past  decade  (21.1  percent  for  retail  trade  and  26.3  percent  for  FIRE). 
Both  industries  may  have  moved  toward  employing  larger  shares  of  low-wage,  part-time 
workers. 

Earnings  Declined  In  All  Rural  Regions 

At  the  start  of  the  1990-91  recession,  real  earnings  per  job  declined  in  rural  areas  of  all  regions. 
[The  regions  discussed  here  are  those  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  not 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  regions  most  often  used  in  this  report.]  Declines  of  more  than  1 per- 
cent in  real  earnings  per  job  hit  rural  portions  of  the  Great  Lakes,  New  England,  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Far  West  regions.  Earnings  in  those  rural  regions  along  with  the  rural  Mideast 
also  declined  at  the  start  of  the  1981-82  recession.  The  large  declines  in  rural  earnings  in  the 
heavily  agricultural  Southwest,  Southeast,  and  Plains  States  in  1980  likely  reflect  the  poor 
agricultural  conditions  of  1980.  And,  the  large  increases  in  average  earnings  in  those  regions 
at  the  start  of  the  1981-82  recession  likely  reflect  the  rebound  of  farm  earnings  in  1981. 

Urban  Earnings  Prsmium  Continues 

Urban  jobs  continue  to  yield  earnings  that  are  about  25  percent  higher  than  rural  earnings. 

This  urban  earnings  premium  varied  widely  by  industry.  The  urban  earnings  premium  was  low- 
est In  farming,  where  average  rural  earnings  were  92  percent  of  those  In  urban  areas.  The 
highest  was  in  FIRE  where  average  rural  earnings  were  only  50.6  percent  of  their  urban  coun- 
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tarparts.  Th«  high  urban  aarnings  premium  in  this  industry  likely  is  due  to  the  rurad  con- 
centration of  low-wage,  part-time  jobs  and  the  urban  concentration  of  high-paid  occupations 
(such  as,  financial  officers,  underwriters,  accountants,  and  sales  people). 

The  urban  earnings  premium  also  varied  somewhat  by  region.  Regions  with  relatively  high  pro- 
portions of  their  populations  in  rural  areas  (the  Southeast,  Southwest,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
States)  had  rather  low  earnings  premiums.  The  lowest  was  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
where  average  rural  earnings  were  84.1  percent  of  average  urban  earnings.  Two  of  the  more 
urbanized  regions.  New  England  and  the  Mideast,  had  the  largest  urban  earnings  premiums. 
The  urban  earnings  premium  in  the  Mideast  region  was  highest,  where  rural  earnings  were  only 
70.7  percent  of  those  in  urban  areas.  {Michael  L Lahr,  202-219-OS39] 


Earnings  per  Job  by  industry 

Earnings  fell  more  In  nonmetro  construction  than  In  any  other  Industry  at  the  start  of  the 
1990-91  recession 


1990  earnings 

Change  in  real  nonmetro 
earnings  par  job' 

Industry 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro/ 
metro  ratio 

1989-90 

1980-81 

1979-80  1979-90 

Doiiars 

— 

Ail  industries 

19,253 

25,927 

74.3 

-0.9 

0.5 

-5.7 

-7.2 

Farming 

18,710 

20,335 

92.0 

-2.0 

31.2 

-38.5 

6.9 

Agricuitural  services^ 

' 13,467 

15,482 

87.0 

.2 

-11.5 

-17.4 

-27.9 

Mining 

34,837 

41,687 

83.6 

2.4 

-.2 

2.3 

-10.9 

Ck)nstruc(ion 

21,263 

29,082 

73.1 

-5.8 

-8.1 

-2.1 

-25.2 

Manufacturing 

24,626 

35,095 

70.2 

-1.0 

-.1 

-.6 

-4.1 

Transportation^ 

30,349 

34,909 

86.9 

-2.4 

-.2 

•2.3 

-7.6 

Wholesale  trade 

23,014 

34,058 

67.6 

-.1 

-5.4 

-.5 

-10.6 

Retail  trade 

11,583 

14,331 

80.8 

-1.5 

-4.1 

-7.2 

-21.1 

Finance^ 

12,596 

24,884 

50.6 

.5 

-7.6 

-15.3 

-26.3 

Services^ 

17,366 

24,882 

69.8 

.7 

-1.6 

.9 

8.8 

Government 

20,586 

26,558 

77.5 

-0 

2.1 

-1.1 

7.7 

-0  = Less  than  0.1 -percent  decline. 

'All  years'  earnings  converted  to  1990  dollars.  ‘Includes  forestry  and  fishing.  ‘Includes  communications 
and  public  utilities.  ‘Includes  insurance  and  real  estate.  ‘Includes  health,  legal,  educational,  re«eational, 
business,  repair,  and  personal  services. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 

Earnings  per  Job  by  region 

Nonmstro  samlngs  fall  In  all  regions  In  1990,  but  not  as  much  as  during  ths  1980 

rscssslon 

Change  in  real  nonmetro 

1 990  earnings earnings  per  job* 

Nonmetro/ 


Region 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

metro  ratio 

1989-90 

1980-81 

1979-80 

1979-90 



pArf^nf»m 

United  States 

19,253 

25,927 

74.3 

-0.9 

“WOsFlH*  ' 

0.5 

-5.7 

-7.2 

New  England 

20,451 

27,563 

74.2 

-1 .2 

-1.7 

-3.3 

3.1 

Mideast 

20,547 

29,051 

70.7 

-.7 

-1.2 

-3.3 

•3.4 

Great  Lakes 

19,598 

26,016 

75.3 

-2.0 

-1.2 

-6.5 

-11.2 

Plains 

18,114 

23,964 

75.6 

-0 

4.8 

-11.9 

-10.6 

Southeast 

18,586 

22,871 

81.3 

-.8 

.8 

-4.5 

•3.4 

Southwest 

19,514 

24,192 

80.7 

-.3 

2.5 

-6.1 

-9.0 

Rocky  Mountain 

19,248 

22,895 

84.1 

-1.3 

-.7 

-.7 

-11.0 

Far  West 

21,663 

27,215 

79.6 

-1 .6 

-4.3 

-2.3 

-12.3 

>0  s Less  than  0.1 -percent  decline. 

'All  years*  earnings  converted  to  1990  doiiars. 
Source;  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Rural  Household  Income  Stagnates 


The  rural-urban  house- 
hold Income  gap  nar- 
rowed slightly  In  1991. 
Rural  median  house- 
hold Incomes  were 
lowest  for  minorities, 
families  headed  by 
women,  and  nonfamily 
households. 


The  disparity  between  rural  and  urban  incomes  persisted  through  1991,  according  to  the 
latest  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  For  the  past  5 years,  rural  median  household 
income  has  been  about  25  percent  below  the  urban  median  income.  Declining  income  for 
urban  households,  however,  narrowed  the  gap  slightly  in  1991. 

Rural  InoonfMi  Stable,  Urban  Incoim  Declines 

There  was  essentially  no  difference  in  the  rural  real  median  household  income  of  1990  and  the 
1991  value  of  $24,691.  In  fact,  rural  median  household  income  has  stayed  roughly  between 
$24,500  and  $24,700  in  1991  dollars  since  1987.  For  the  second  consecutive  year,  however, 
urban  median  household  income  declined.  A sharp  drop  of  3.6  percent  ($1,200  in  1991  dollars) 
in  urban  median  income  from  1990  to  1991,  combined  with  stable  rural  median  income, 
resulted  in  the  smallest  rural*urban  income  gap  in  recent  years.  This  gap,  however,  is  still 
wider  than  the  rural-urban  disparity  of  a decade  earlier.  Although  changes  in  the  designation  of 
metro  and  nonmetro  areas  in  CPS  data  in  the  early  1980's  complicate  comparisons  of  recent 
income  gaps  with  those  of  earlier  years,  other  sources  support  these  observations.  Analysis  of 
data  from  the  decennial  censuses  of  1970,  1980,  and  1990,  which  use  a consistent  nonmetro 
definition,  also  shows  that  the  metro-nonmetro  income  gap  narrowed  between  1970  and  1980 
and  widened  agalr^  by  1990. 

Although  household  incomes  did  not  significantly  change  for  any  of  the  major  racial  or  ethnic 
groups  in  rural  areas  between  1990  and  1991,  rural  Blacks  continue  to  have  the  lowest 
irxx)mes.  In  1991,  rural  Black  median  household  income  was  little  more  than  half  that  of  rural 
Whites,  and  more  than  60  percent  below  that  of  urban  Whites.  Moreover,  the  median  income 
of  rural  Black  households  was  about  35  percent  less  than  urban  Blacks*  median  income.  This 
rural-urban  income  gap  is  the  largest  of  any  group. 

The  disparity  in  household  income  also  differs  by  region.  The  differential  was  largest  in  the 
South,  where  rural  median  household  income  was  27  percent  lower  than  urban  median  income. 
In  contrast,  rural  households  in  the  Northeast  had  the  highest  incomes,  only  about  14  percent 
lower  than  the  region's  urban  household  median  income. 

Type  of  Household  an  Important  Factor 

Household  structure  influences  income  opportunities  and  constraints.  For  example,  married- 
couple  families  have  the  highest  median  household  income  of  any  household  type,  rural  or 
urban,  because  they  are  more  likely  to  have  two  earners.  In  contrast,  many  female  family 
householders  are  caring  for  children  and  have  low-paying  or  no  jobs,  resulting  in  a low  median 
income  for  this  household  type.  The  absence  of  multiple  earners  corresponds  to  lower  median 
incomes  for  nonfamily  households.  Nonfamily  households  include  both  single-person  units  and 
unrelated  people  living  together. 

Rural  residents  are  more  likely  than  their  urban  counterparts  to  be  members  of  family  house- 
holds in  general,  and  married-couple  families  in  particular.  The  rural-urban  income  gap 
persists,  however,  even  after  the  differences  in  household  type  are  taken  into  account.  The 
gap  was  largest  for  nonfamity  households,  which  in  rural  areas  are  more  likely  to  include 
women  and  older  persons.  Family  households  headed  by  women  had  the  smallest  gap 
between  rural  and  urban  median  incomes  (at  22  percent)  and  the  lowest  income  of  any  family 
household  type. 

The  gap  between  rural  and  urban  household  incomes  most  likely  narrowed  slightly  in  1992. 
Income  estimates  for  1992  will  not  be  available  until  this  fall,  but  the  1992  rural  unemployment 
rate  was  lower  than  the  urban  rate.  This  factor,  together  with  stable  rural  household  income 
during  the  last  2 recessionary  years,  suggests  a contracting  rural-urban  income  gap  in  1992. 
[KathloQn  Kassel  202-219^0536} 


Median  household  Income  by  race  and  ethnicity 

Black  housaholds  havo  tha  fowast  nonmatro  incoma  and  widest  Incoma  gap  compared 
with  their  metro  counterparts 


Race/ethnicity 

1991  household  income 
Nonmetio  Metro 

Nonmetro- 
metro  gap' 

Change, 

Nonmetro 

1990-91 

Metro 

Total 

24,691 

31,975 

22.8 

-0.1 

-3.6 

White 

25,804 

33,988 

24.1 

-.5 

-2.5 

Black 

13,120 

20,211 

35.1 

-4.0 

-3.6 

Hispanic^ 

19,354 

23,052 

16.0 

1.0 

-2.7 

Nolo:  Nonmetfo-metro  dfforenco  is  statistically  significant  in  each  category.  Change  in  household 
income  from  1990  to  1991  is  only  significant  for  total  and  White  households  in  metro  areas. 

^Percent  by  which  nonmetro  income  is  lower  than  metro. 

^Hispanics  may  be  of  any  race. 

Source:  Current  Population  Sun/ey. 


Median  household  Income  by  household  type 

Married-couple  households  havs  ths  hlghsst  Income  In  both  metro  and  nonmetro  arsas 

1991  household  income 


Household  type 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro-metro  gap' 

Dollars 

Percent 

Family  households 

29,459 

38,921 

24.3 

Married-couple 

32,185 

44,275 

27.3 

Male  householder  only 

23,923 

33,246 

28.0 

Female  householder  only 

14,709 

18,964 

22.4 

Nonfamily  households 

12,409 

19,556 

36.5 

Note;  Nonmetro-metro  difference  is  statistically  significant  in  each  category. 
'Percent  by  which  nonmetro  irKX>me  is  lower  than  metro. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Real  medlari;  household  Income,  1975-91 

The  nonmetro-metro  Inconte  gap  converged  In  1991,  but  the  margin  was  still  wider  than 
In  tha  late  seventies  and  aarly  sightles. 

Thousand  1991  dollars 


*Dala  not  aveJIable  for  1964.  Melro-nonmelro  definition  changed. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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The  rural  poverty  rate 
remains  higher  than  in 
urban  areas,  despite 
an  increase  during 
1991  in  the  urban 
poverty  rate  Families 
headed  by  uomen  with 
children,  an  increasing 
proportion  of  all  fami- 
lies, have  the  highest 
poverty  rate  of  all  fami- 
ly t^es  in  both  rural 
and  udoan  areas.  For 
all  groups  at  high  risk 
of  being  poor,  the  rural 
poverty  rate  is  greater 
than  tile  urban  rate. 


Rural  Poverty  Rate  Stable,  but  Still 
Higher  Than  Urban 

The  poverty  rate  in  rural  areas  remained  stable  between  1990  and  1991,  while  the  urban 
rate  increased.  Even  with  the  urban  Increase,  the  rate  of  rural  poverty  of  16.1  percent  was 
still  significantly  higher  than  the  13.7-percent  urban  poverty  rate.  The  poverty  rate  has  been 
higher  in  rural  areas  than  In  urban  since  1959,  the  first  year  for  which  poverty  data  are 
available  usir)g  the  official  Government  definition.  The  gap  between  rural  and  urban  rates 
narrowed  substantially  in  the  1960's  and  1970's,  but  has  not  narrowed  appreciably  since  1980. 
Over  half  (53  percent)  of  the  nonmetro  poor  live  in  the  South,  a disproportionate  concentration 
compared  with  the  South's  43  percent  of  the  total  nonmetro  population. 

Family  households  headed  by  married  couples  constitute  the  majority  (52  percent)  of  rural 
families  in  poverty.  Married-couple  households  do  not  have  a higher  poverty  rate  in  rural  areas 
than  other  household  types,  but  married-couple  families  are  more  prevalent  in  rural  areas 
across  all  income  groups. 

Families  headed  by  women  have  the  highest  poverty  rate  of  all  family  types.  The  poverty  rate 
increased  significantty  between  1990  and  1991  for  families  headed  by  women,  but  not  for 
families  headed  either  by  married  couples  or  by  men. 

Families  Headed  by  Women  Have  Higher  Poverty  Rate  in  Rural  Areas 

A higher  percentage  of  families  headed  by  women  are  poor  in  rural  areas  (39.2  percent)  than  in 
urban  areas  (34.8  percent).  Poverty  rates  are  higher  for  families  with  children  under  age  18, 
particularly  for  those  headed  by  women.  Half  (50.1  perctmt)  of  all  families  headed  by  women 
with  children  live  in  poverty  in  rural  areas.  One  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the  high  poverty  rate 
of  such  families  is  the  difficulty,  given  women's  lower  average  wages,  of  finding  a job  that  earns 
enough  money  to  pay  for  child  care  and  supporting  a family. 

Black  Poverty  Similar  in  Rural  and  Central  City  America 

Despite  the  attention  given  to  inner  city  poverty  among  Blacks,  the  1991  poverty  rate  for  Blacks 
living  in  rural  areas  (35.8  percent)  was  comparable  with  the  rate  for  Blacks  living  in  central 
cities  (32.9  percent).  More  than  two-thirds  (67.2  percent)  of  rural  Blacks  living  in  households 
headed  by  women  and  supporting  minor  children  were  poor,  a poverty  rate  again  similar  to  that 
of  their  central  city  counterparts  (63.6  percent). 

Working  Poor  More  Likely  To  Live  In  Rural  Areas 

The  prevalence  of  tow-skill,  low-paying  jobs  in  rural  areas  is  the  likely  ciuse  of  the  higher  rural 
share  of  the  poor  who  work  at  full-time,  full-year  jobs.  Although  25  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor 
live  in  rural  areas,  about  30  percent  of  the  poor  who  are  full-time,  full-year  workers  live  in  rural 
areas. 

Cash  Assistance  Less  Likely  To  Go  to  Rural  Residents 

Most  cash  assistance  programs  do  not  pay  benefits  to  families  with  working  members.  The 
larger  proportion  of  workers  among  the  rural  poor  may  be  part  of  the  explanation  for  the  smaller 
proportion  of  those  receiving  cash  assistance  who  live  in  rural  areas  (one-fifth)  than  would  be 
expected,  given  that  one-fourth  of  the  poor  live  in  rural  areas.  The  rural  poor  are  also  con- 
centrated in  States  that  pay  tower  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  benefits  than  the 
national  average,  do  not  supplement  Federal  Supplemental  Security  Income  payments  for  the 
aged,  Wind,  and  disabled,  and  run  restrictive  General  Assistance  programs,  if  any.  Only  about 
16  percent  of  the  total  value  of  cash  assistance  received  in  1991  went  to  rural  residents.  [Linda 
Swanson,  202-219-0535] 
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Poverty 


Poverty  rate*'  ‘<959-91 

NoniiMtro-iTMtro  poverty  dlff«r«ntlal  narrowad  ovar  tlma,  aapaclaliy  during  tha  I860’a 


Regional  shares  of  nonmetro  population  and  nonmetro  poor 

Nonmatro  poor  concantratad  In  tha  South 


Percent  share 
60 


Northeast 

Source:  Curtent  Population  Survey. 


Midwest 


South 


West 


Poverty  rates  by  population  group,  1991 

Nonmatro  raaldanca  Incraaaad  povarty  risk  for  all  groups 

Percent  poor 
50 


headed  by  couple  individuals 
women  households 


Source:  Currant  Population  Survey. 
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Rural  Health  Insurance  Coverage 
Differs  From  Urban 


Rural  and  urban  resi- 
dents under  age  65 
ware  equally  likely  to 
be  covered  by  health 
insurance  by  1991,  but 
rural  residents  contin- 
ued to  have  less  ac- 
cess to  employment- 
related  and  Medicaid 
coverage. 


The  lack  of  health  insurance  coverage  for  many  Americans  became  an  important  issue  in  the 
1 992  elections.  New  measures  to  extend  coverage  to  the  uninsured  are  under  consider- 
ation. Most  of  the  uninsured  are  working-age  adults  and  children  because  virtually  all  of  the 
elderly  age  65  or  older  are  protected  by  the  Medicare  program.  The  uninsured  have  less 
access  to  health  care  than  other  Americans,  and  much  of  the  cost  of  their  care  is  shifted  to 
community  hospitals. 

Urban-Rural  Gap  In  Health  Insurance  Coverage  Closes 

The  most  recent  data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  indicate  that  83  percent  of  the 
rural  nonekferly  and  84  percent  of  the  urban  nonelderty  were  covered  by  some  type  of  health 
insurance  in  1 991 . The  urban  coverage  rate  has  declined  but  the  rural  rate  has  remained 
essentially  constant  since  1987.  The  urban-rural  gap  in  coverage  finally  closed  in  1991  when 
the  difference  in  estimated  rates  ceased  to  be  significant. 

Rural  Workers  Less  Likely  To  Obtain  Coverage  Through  Employment 

Most  of  the  nonekferly  insured  had  coverage  provided  through  employers  or  unions  for  active 
and  retired  workers  and  their  families,  but  employment-related  coverage  was  less  common  in 
rural  areas.  Rural  workers  were  more  likely  to  be  employed  by  small  firms  than  urban  workers, 
and  small  firms  were  much  less  likely  to  offer  health  benefits  than  large  firms.  The  coverage  of 
small-firm  vrorkers  has  dedined  in  urban  areas  but  remained  constant  in  rurai  areas  since 
1 987,  partly  accounting  for  the  divergent  trends  in  the  overall  coverage  rates.  Many  States 
have  recently  adopted  measures  to  improve  access  to  health  insurance  for  small  businesses, 
including  regulatory  reforms,  financial  subsidies,  and  the  formation  cf  "risk  pools*  of  uninsursd 
individuals  and  companies,  but  the  new  measures  have  yet  to  increase  the  coverage  rate 
among  small-firm  workers. 

Fewer  Rural  Poor  Eligible  for  Medicaid  Coverage 

Medicaid  enrollment  has  grown  rapidly  since  the  late  1980’s,  partly  because  of  legislation  ex- 
panding the  eligible  population.  By  1991, 12  percent  of  the  rural  nonekferly  and  11  percent  of 
the  urban  nonekferly  had  Medicaid  coverage.  Although  the  overall  coverage  rate  remained 
higher  in  rural  areas,  the  rural  poor  were  actually  loss  likely  to  bo  covered  than  the  urban  poor 
for  two  reasons.  Poor  families  with  children  in  rural  areas  wore  more  likely  to  have  working 
mombors,  limiting  thoir  eligibility  for  the  program.  Rural  States  also  tended  to  have  more 
restrictive  eligibility  criteria  than  urban  States. 

Rural  Residents  More  Likely  To  Purchase  Other  Private  Coverage 

The  rural  nonoldoriy  wore  more  likoly  to  purchase  other  types  of  private  coverage  outside  the 
workplace  than  the  urban  nonoldoriy,  partially  compensating  for  thoir  poorer  access  to  omplcy- 
mont-rolated  and  Medicaid  covorago.  Much  of  this  covorago  consisted  of  individual  or  family 
policies,  which  tended  to  provide  loss  protection  against  high  medical  expense',  than  the  group 
policies  obtained  through  omploymont.  As  a result,  a higher  proportion  of  rural  than  urban 
residents  may  have  been  undorinsurod.  [Paul  D.  Frenzan,  202-219-0540] 
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Population 


Health  Insurance  coverage  for  persons  under  age  65 

Most  psrsons  under  age  65  had  empk>yment*related  coverage  provided  through  env 

ploy  rs  or  unlont 


Insurance  status 

1987 

1991 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Non  metro 

Metro 

Percent 

Any  coverage 

83.8* 

86.0 

83.4 

84.2 

Employment-related 

60.2* 

67.2 

60.1* 

63.4 

Other  private 

11.5* 

7.9 

9.5* 

7.6 

Medicaid 

9.3* 

8.2 

11.7* 

10.7 

Other  public 

5.6 

5.3 

5.9* 

4.8 

No  coverage 

16.2* 

14.0 

16.6 

15.8 

Note:  The  different  categories  of  coverage  do  not  add  to  1 00  percent  because  some  persons  had  more 


than  one  type  of  coverage  during  the  year. 

* s Difference  between  metro  and  nonmetro  rates  Is  statistically  significant. 
Source:  Current  Population  Surve:-. 


Health  insurance  coverage 

Metro-nonmetro  gap  in  overall  coverage  closed  In  1991 


Percent  with  coverage^ 
90 


88  - 


-i  i 1 1.  > 

1987  88  89  90  91 


Vetsons  under  age  65.  Metro- nonmetro  coverage  gap  was 
stati'ticaliy  significant  from  1 967  to  1 990. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Employment-related  coverage  of  workers 
Small-firm  workers  had  lower  coverage  rate  than  large- 
firm  workers 

Percent  with  coverage^ 


and  for  smalt-firm  workers  in  ait  years  shown. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Medicaid  coverage  of  the  poor 

Coverage  rose,  but  remained  lower  in  nonmetro  areas 

Percent  with  coverage' 


significant  in  ali  years  shown. 

Source:  Currant  Population  Survey. 
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DatS  Sources  Macrosconsmic  conditions:  Tho  economic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic 

changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation, 
including  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  indexes,  and  empbyment  and  unempbyment  data 
are  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  Natbnal 
income  and  product  account  information  on  capital  Investment,  gross  domestic  pr^uct,  and  net 
exports  Is  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Informatbn  relating  to  monetary  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and 
foreign  exchange  rates,  and  data  on  industrial  productbn  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors. 

Employment  and  earnings  data:  Data  on  nonmetro  empbyment  unempbyment,  and 
earnings  come  from  three  sources.  The  monthly  Current  Populatbn  Survey  (CPS),  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Lator,  provbes  detailed  information  on 
the  labor  force,  empbyment,  unempbyment,  and  demographb  characteristics  of  the  metro  and 
nonmetro  populatbn.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a natbnal  sample  of  about  58,000 
househobs  that  are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  nonir;stitutbnal  populatbn  16  years  of 
age  and  over.  Labor  force  information  is  based  on  respondents*  activity  during  1 week  each 
month. 

BLS  county-level  empbyment  data  are  taken  from  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State 
surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  whbh  are  then  benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS. 
Thus,  at  the  natbnal  and  State  levels,  annual  average  BLS  and  CPS  estimates  are  the  same. 
The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force,  empbyment,  and 
unempbyment  for  indivbual  counties. 

BEA  empbyment  data,  unlike  the  household  data  collected  by  the  CPS  and  BLS,  provide 
establishment  data  on  the  number  of  jobs  rather  than  the  number  of  workers.  The  BEA  data 
are  taken  primarily  from  administrative  reports  filed  by  empbyers  covered  under  unempbyment 
insurance  laws  and  from  informatbn  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Servbe  and  the  Social  Security 
Administratbn.  Thus,  jobs  and  earnings  for  these  jobs  are  counted  at  the  place  of  work  and 
are  based  on  a virtual  universal  count  rather  than  a sample.  The  BEA  data  provbe  detailed 
informatbn  on  the  number  of  jobs  and  amount  of  earnings  by  industry  at  the  county  level.  A 
shortcoming  of  the  BEA  data  is  the  2-year  lag  between  when  they  are  collected  and  when  they 
are  available  for  analysis. 

Each  of  these  data  sets  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  CPS  furnishes  detailed 
employment,  unempbyment,  ar^d  demographb  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions  of  the 
Natbn.  The  BEA  provides  estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs  and  earnings  by  industry  for 
individual  county  areas.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  empbyment  data  than  CPS,  but  offers  very 
current  empbyment  and  unempbyment  informatbn  at  the  county  level.  While  these  data 
sources  are  likely  to  provide  different  estimates  of  employment  conditbns  at  any  point  in  time, 
they  generally  indicate  similar  trends. 

Health  Insurance  coverage:  The  health  Insurance  data  described  in  this  issue  were  obtained 
from  the  March  supplement  of  the  CPS.  The  CPS  determined  health  insurance  status  by 
asking  whether  househob  members  were  covered  by  specified  types  of  coverage  at  any  time 
during  the  prevbus  calendar  year.  Therefore,  CPS  estimates  of  the  number  of  insured  tend  to 
exceed  independent  estimates  of  the  number  covered  at  one  point  in  time.  The  analysis  was 
limited  to  the  civilian  noninstitutional  populatbn  under  age  65.  The  analysis  of  workers  with 
employment-related  coverage  was  limited  to  those  with  only  one  employer  during  the  year  be- 
cause the  CPS  inquired  about  firm  size  only  in  the  case  of  the  bngest  job. 

Income  and  poverty  data:  Each  March,  supplements^  questbns  are  added  to  the  CPS  to 
obtain  informatbn  on  money  income  and  poverty  status  d families  and  persons  in  the  United 
States  during  the  previous  year.  Data  are  collected  for  the  amount  and  sources  of  income, 
including  wage  and  salary  earnings,  self-empbyment  income,  and  transfer  payments. 
Informatbn  on  family  size  and  income  is  us^  to  estimate  the  number  of  famllbs  and 
irbividuals  in  poverty  based  on  official  guidelines  issued  by  the  Offbe  of  Management  arid 
Budget.  Demographb  data  are  availade  to  examine  the  distributbn  of  income  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  poverty  populations  in  metro  and  nonmetro  areas. 
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Definitions 


o 
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Throughout  Rural  Conditlona  and  Tranda,  we  use  ’rural*  and  ’nonmetro’  interchangeably. 
The  same  holds  for  ’urban’  and  ’metro.’  However,  in  tables  we  use  ’nonmetro’  and  ’metro,’ 
the  original  and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 

Adjusted  unentployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  Irving  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part  time  but  want  full-time 
work  as  a percentage  of  the  civiiian  iabor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Civilian  labor  force:  Noninstitutional  civilians  age  16  or  older  who  are  either  employed  or  un- 
employed. Individuals  who  are  neither  empioyed  nor  unemployed  are  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark 
period. 


Family:  Two  or  more  people  residing  together  who  are  related  by  birth,  marriage,  or  adoption. 

Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal 
Reserve  publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  U.S.  dollar  based  on 
the  rates  of  the  1 0 major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Gross  domestic  product  (GDP):  The  value  of  final  output  produced  by  people,  government, 
and  firms  in  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  U.S.  or  foreign  citizens,  or  U.S.-  or  foreign- 
owned  firms.  Output  of  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  located  outside  the  United  States  is  not  included. 
This  statistic  is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  foliowing  the  initial 
release.  Nominal  GDP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prices.  Reai  GDP 
measures  finai  goods  and  services  at  1987  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Household:  All  the  people  living  in  a housing  unit.  A house,  an  apartment,  or  a single  room  is 
considered  a housing  unit,  if  it  is  occupied  as  separate  living  quarters.  To  be  ciassified  as 
separate  iiving  quarters,  the  occupants  of  the  housing  unit  must  not  iive  and  eat  with  any  other 
people  in  the  structure.  In  addition,  there  must  be  direct  access  to  the  unit  from  the  outside  or 
indirect  access  through  a common  hali. 

income:  The  sum  of  the  amounts  of  money  received  from  wages  and  salaries;  nonfarm  self- 
employment  income;  farm  self-empioyment  income;  Social  Security  or  railroad  retirement; 
Supplemental  Security  Income;  public  assistance  or  welfare  payments;  dividends,  interest,  or 
net  rental  income;  veterans  payments;  unemployment  or  workers’  compensation;  private  or 
government  employee  pensions;  alimony  or  child  support;  and  other  periodic  payments. 


inflation  rate:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are 
reported  on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The 
two  major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes. 


Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian 
noninstitutional  population  age  16  and  older. 
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Larg^-flrm  workers:  FulNime  and  part-tima  workars  aga  18-64  who  had  only  ona  amployar 
during  tha  year  and  ware  ampbyad  by  firms  with  25  or  mora  ampbyaas. 

Madicald:  A Federal-State  entitlement  program  providing  medical  benefits  for  poor  families 
with  children  and  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons,  as  well  as  certain  other  categories  of  preg- 
nant women  and  children. 

Medicare:  A Federal  entitlement  program  providing  medical  benefits  for  most  persons  age  65 
or  older  and  certain  other  categories  of  disabled  and  ill  persons  under  age  65. 

Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA's),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  include  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area 
population  of  at  least  100,000.  Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they 
are  economically  and  socially  integrated  with  the  core  county.  Metro  areas  are  divided  into 
central  cities  and  areas  outside  central  cities  (suburbs).  Throughout  this  publication,  "urban* 
and  "metro"  have  been  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  within  MSA's. 

Nonfamily  household:  A household  consisting  of  a person  living  alone  or  of ; householder 
living  with  individuals  unrelated  to  her/him. 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  p;.olication,  "rural" 
and  "nonmetro"  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outsid  of  MSA's. 

Other  public  health  insurance  coverage:  Medical  benefits  provided  throu  other  public 
programs  besides  Medicaid,  including  Medicare  and  various  programs  covet  j current  and 
former  Armed  Forces  members  and  their  dependents. 

Poverty:  A person  is  in  poverty  if  his  or  her  family's  money  income  is  below  the  official  poverty 
threshold  appropriate  for  that  size  and  type  of  family.  Different  thresholds  exist  for  elderly  and 
nonelderly  unrelated  individuals,  for  two-person  families  with  and  without  elderly  heads,  and  for 
different  family  sizes  by  number  of  children.  For  example,  the  poverty  threshold  for  a family  of 
four  with  two  children  was  $13,812  in  1991.  The  thresholds  are  adjusted  for  inflation  annually 
using  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Producer  Price  Index:  A measure  of  the  average  price  received  by  producers  of  finished 
goods  at  the  wholesale  level  during  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

Region:  Both  regions  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  regions  defined  by  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis  are  used  in  this  issue.  The  States  in  each  region  are  as  follows: 

Bureau  of  tho  Census  roghns 

Northeast-^Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

Midwest— Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

South — ^Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 

Texas.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

West— Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
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Rogton  (continued): 

Bureau  ot  Economic  Anclyclc  (BEA)  rcglonc 

New  England — Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont. 

Mideast — Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Great  Lakes — Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Plains — Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 
Southeast— Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Southwest— Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Rocky  Mountain — Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Far  West — California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  BEA  does  not  classify  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  in  any  region,  but  we  have  included  them  in  the  Far  West. 

SmalMIrm  workers:  Full-time  and  part-time  workers  aged  18-64  who  had  only  one  employer 
during  the  year  and  were  employed  by  firms  with  fewer  than  25  empbyees. 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  1 6 years  and  older  as  a percentage 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  16  years  and  older. 

Unrelated  Individual:  A person  who  does  not  live  with  relatives.  An  unrelated  individual  may 
live  abne,  with  nonrelatives,  or  in  group  quarters  with  no  relatives.  Lodgers  and  resident  em- 
pbyees with  no  relatives  in  the  househob  are  also  unrelated  individuals.  Inmates  of  institutbns 
are  classified  separately;  they  are  not  counted  as  unrelated  individuals. 
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Appendix  table  l—Nonmetro  employment;  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/ 

quarter 

Population 

16+ 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employed 

Employment- 

population 

ratio 

Unempbyed 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 
unemploy- 
ment rate^ 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

1992: 

4th 

42,737 

27,181 

63.6 

25,460 

59.6 

1,772 

6.3 

10.1 

3rd 

42,653 

27,344 

64.1 

25,452 

59.7 

1,892 

6.9 

10.8 

2nd 

42,322 

26,939 

63.7 

25,047 

59.2 

1,893 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

42,114 

26,232 

62.3 

24,052 

57.1 

2,179 

8.3 

12.4 

1991: 

4th 

42,328 

26,442 

62.5 

24,745 

58.5 

1,697 

6.4 

10.1 

3rd 

41,904 

26,364 

62.9 

24,683 

58.9 

1,681 

6.4 

10.3 

2nd 

42,017 

26,529 

83.1 

24,673 

58.7 

1,856 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

42,073 

26,049 

61.9 

23,898 

56.8 

2,151 

8.3 

12.3 

1990: 

4th 

42,106 

26,361 

62.6 

24,776 

58.8 

1,585 

6.0 

9.7 

3rd 

42,079 

26,607 

63.2 

25,158 

59.8 

1,450 

5.4 

8.8 

2nd 

41,774 

26,417 

63.2 

24,934 

59.7 

1,483 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

41,660 

25,893 

62.2 

24,196 

58.1 

1,697 

6.6 

10.0 

1989: 

4th 

41,646 

26,168 

62.8 

24,778 

59.9 

1,390 

5.3 

8.6 

3rd 

41,755 

26,783 

64.1 

25,323 

60.6 

1,459 

5.4 

8.7 

2nd 

41 .588 

26,389 

63.5 

24,919 

59.9 

1,470 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

40,912 

25,441 

62.2 

23,807 

58.2 

1,834 

6.4 

10.2 

1988: 

4th 

40,629 

25,510 

62.8 

24,024 

59.2 

1,489 

5.8 

9.4 

3rd 

40,812 

25,793 

63.2 

24,294 

59.5 

1,499 

5.8 

9.6 

2nd 

40.877 

25,513 

62.4 

23,978 

58.7 

1,535 

6.0 

9.8 

1st 

40.522 

24,819 

61.2 

22,996 

56.7 

1,823 

7.3 

11.6 

1987: 

4th 

40.280 

25,087 

62.3 

23,449 

58.2 

1,638 

6.5 

10.6 

3rd 

40.214 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

58.8 

1,643 

6.5 

10.5 

2nd 

40.497 

25,186 

62.2 

23,437 

57.9 

1,749 

6.9 

10.9 

1st 

40.745 

24,856 

61.0 

22,888 

55.7 

2,167 

8.7 

13.1 

1992 

42,456 

26,924 

63.4 

25,003 

58.9 

1,922 

7.1 

11.0 

1991 

42,080 

26,346 

62.6 

24,500 

58.2 

1,846 

7.0 

10.8 

1990 

41,905 

26,319 

62.8 

24,788 

59.1 

1,554 

5.9 

9.4 

1989 

41,482 

26,209 

63.2 

24,718 

59.6 

1,491 

5.7 

9.1 

1988 

40,710 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

58.5 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

1987 

40,434 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

57.6 

1,799 

7.2 

11.3 

1986 

40,646 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

56.8 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

1985 

40,493 

24,781 

61.2 

22,700 

56.1 

2,081 

8.4 

13.0 

1984 

55,946 

34,725 

62.1 

31,930 

57.1 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

1983 

55,294 

34,156 

61.8 

30,898 

55.5 

3,460 

10.1 

14.9 

1982 

54,727 

33,740 

61.7 

30,335 

55.4 

3,405 

10.1 

14.9 

1981 

53,449 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

57.0 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

1980 

52,706 

32,512 

61.7 

30,150 

57.2 

2.3G2 

7.3 

10.7 

1979 

51,563 

31,716 

61.5 

29,918 

58.0 

1,800 

5.7 

8.5 

Note:  Beginning  in  1965,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census.  That  change  accounts  for 
the  iarge  drop  in  the  nonmetro  population  arxi  labor  force  between  1964  and  1985.  Quarterly  data  shown  in  this  table  are  not  seasonally 
ac^usted  and,  therefore,  do  not  match  seasonally  adjusted  numbers  anahyzed  in  the  *Employmenr  and  "Unemploymenr  articles. 
^Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  indude  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  em^^oyed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  2— Metro  employment;  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/ 

quarter 

Population 

16+ 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employed 

Employment- 

population 

ratio 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 
unemploy* 
ment  rate^ 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

1992: 

4th 

149,582 

99,763 

66.7 

92, /26 

62.0 

7,037 

7.1 

10.1 

3rd 

149,134 

101,028 

67.7 

93,478 

62.7 

7,550 

7.5 

10.7 

2nd 

148,989 

100,255 

67.3 

92,745 

62.2 

7,510 

7.5 

10.5 

1st 

148,774 

99,186 

66.7 

91,432 

61.5 

7,754 

7.8 

11.1 

1991: 

4th 

148,121 

98,915 

66.8 

92,327 

62.3 

6,589 

6.7 

9.8 

3rd 

148,074 

99,912 

67.5 

93,299 

63.0 

6,613 

6.6 

9.7 

2nd 

147,506 

99,017 

67.1 

92,522 

62.7 

6,496 

6.6 

9.4 

1st 

147,039 

97,984 

66.6 

91,362 

62.1 

6,622 

6.8 

9.7 

1990: 

4th 

146,589 

98,463 

67.2 

92,956 

63.4 

5,507 

5.6 

8.2 

3rd 

146,187 

99,290 

67.9 

93,872 

64.2 

5,417 

5.5 

8.0 

2nd 

146,051 

98,504 

67.4 

93,480 

64.0 

5,024 

5.1 

7.4 

1st 

145,751 

97,615 

67.0 

92,238 

63.3 

5,332 

5.5 

7.8 

1989: 

4th 

145,371 

98,191 

67.5 

93,242 

64.1 

4,949 

5.0 

7.3 

3rd 

144,848 

98,373 

67.9 

93,366 

64.5 

5,007 

5.1 

7.5 

2nd 

144,589 

97,391 

67.4 

92,449 

63.9 

4,942 

5.1 

7.5 

1st 

144,861 

96,633 

66.7 

91,411 

63.1 

5,223 

5.4 

7.9 

1983: 

4th 

144,625 

96,886 

67.0 

92,139 

63.7 

4,748 

4.9 

7.4 

3rd 

144,028 

97,249 

67.5 

92,132 

64.0 

5,117 

5.3 

8.0 

2nd 

143,512 

95,843 

66.8 

90,801 

63.3 

5,042 

5.3 

7.8 

1st 

143,445 

95,061 

6G.3 

89,492 

62.4 

5,569 

5.9 

8.6 

1987: 

4th 

143,187 

95,433 

66.6 

90,347 

63.1 

5,086 

5.3 

7.9 

3rd 

142,802 

95,924 

67.2 

90,434 

63.3 

5,490 

5.7 

8.6 

2nd 

142,030 

94,546 

66.6 

88,869 

62.6 

5,677 

6.0 

8.7 

1st 

141,257 

93,152 

65.9 

86,904 

61.5 

6,249 

6.7 

9.6 

1992 

149,120 

100,058 

67.1 

92,595 

62.1 

7,463 

7.5 

10.6 

1991 

147,685 

98,957 

67.0 

92,377 

62.6 

6,580 

6.6 

9.6 

1990 

146,144 

98,468 

67.4 

93,148 

63.7 

5,320 

5.4 

7.9 

1989 

144,911 

97,660 

67.4 

92,624 

63.9 

5,036 

5.2 

7.5 

1988 

143,903 

96,260 

66.9 

91,141 

63.3 

5,119 

5.3 

7.9 

1987 

142,319 

94,764 

66.6 

89,138 

62.6 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

1986 

139,941 

92,665 

66.2 

86,508 

61.8 

6,157 

6.6 

9.5 

1985 

137,713 

90,684 

65.9 

84,453 

61.3 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

1984 

120,437 

78,819 

65.4 

73,076 

60.7 

5,743 

7.3 

10.4 

1983 

118,922 

77,394 

65.1 

70,137 

59.0 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

1982 

117,544 

76,465 

65.1 

69,192 

58.9 

7,273 

9.5 

13.1 

1981 

112,987 

73,301 

64.9 

67,825 

60.0 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

1980 

111,438 

72,207 

64.8 

67,120 

60.2 

5,087 

7.0 

9.5 

1979 

109,969 

71,192 

64.7 

67,029 

61.0 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

Note:  Beginning  in  1065,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Sun^ey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census.  Quarterly  data  shown  in 
this  table  are  not  seasonally  adjusted  and,  therefora,  do  not  match  seasonally  adjusted  numbers  analyzed  in  the  "Employment”  and 
"Unemploymonr  articles. 

^Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  3— Jobs  by  industry  and  BEA  region 


United  States 

New  England 

Mideast 

Great  Lakes 

Plains 

Item 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

1990: 

Total 

26.360 

110.800 

1,229 

6.659 

Thousands 
1,824  22,353 

4,406 

18,373 

4,005 

6,485 

Farming 

2.038 

1.065 

25 

23 

72 

115 

323 

174 

533 

88 

Agricultural 

services' 

377 

979 

22 

52 

17 

139 

39 

107 

43 

38 

Mining 

415 

509 

1 

5 

20 

34 

48 

35 

35 

20 

Construction 

1.409 

5.816 

96 

327 

100 

1.121 

209 

858 

181 

306 

Manufacturing 

4.585 

15.156 

190 

1.077 

321 

2.819 

924 

3,376 

521 

930 

Transportation^ 

1.100 

5.468 

44 

266 

31 

1.127 

192 

852 

171 

372 

Wholesale 

846 

5.778 

37 

344 

53 

1.208 

142 

969 

170 

362 

Retail 

4.353 

18.354 

219 

1.078 

323 

3.394 

748 

3,223 

640 

1,109 

Finance^ 

1.255 

8.929 

74 

584 

85 

1.921 

214 

1.338 

198 

532 

Services^ 

5.521 

32.060 

339 

2.090 

444 

7,021 

928 

5,073 

839 

1,845 

Government 

4.463 

16.685 

181 

814 

308 

3,454 

640 

2.369 

673 

883 

1989: 


Total 

25,978 

109,363 

1,245 

6,830 

1,810 

22,346 

4,339 

18,119 

3,947 

6,381 

Farming 

Agricultural 

2,072 

1,096 

25 

23 

74 

119 

332 

178 

545 

90 

services' 

366 

955 

22 

54 

17 

139 

38 

104 

41 

37 

Mining 

400 

519 

4 

1 

6 

21 

34 

38 

47 

34 

20 

Construction 

1,380 

5,824 

105 

369 

102 

1,164 

200 

836 

172 

301 

Manufacturing 

4,601 

15,403 

198 

1,148 

330 

2,940 

926 

3,417 

51.1 

933 

Transportation^ 

1,081 

5,312 

44 

263 

80 

1,107 

191 

832 

170 

364 

Wholesale 

852 

5,841 

38 

365 

54 

1,236 

142 

981 

172 

364 

Retail 

4,285 

18,306 

226 

1,132 

318 

3,448 

737 

3,195 

630 

1,106 

Finance^ 

1,237 

8,866 

75 

587 

83 

1,926 

211 

1,317 

195 

521 

Services^ 

5,333 

30,871 

333 

2,06? 

429 

6,837 

898 

4,887 

812 

1,780 

Government 

4,370 

16,369 

178 

816 

302 

3,395 

625 

2,325 

663 

866 

1988: 

Total 

25,498 

107,160 

1,231 

6,849 

1,778 

22,121 

4,256 

17,710 

3,888 

6,239 

Farming 

Agricultural 

2,139 

1,133 

27 

25 

80 

130 

345 

186 

558 

92 

services' 

363 

946 

23 

55 

17 

139 

37 

99 

41 

36 

Mining 

418 

530 

1 

6 

21 

35 

52 

36 

35 

21 

Construction 

1,349 

5,743 

107 

393 

100 

1,157 

193 

806 

167 

299 

Manufacturing 

4,512 

15,409 

200 

1,194 

326 

2,995 

899 

3,400 

495 

922 

Transportation* 

1,058 

5,214 

44 

270 

80 

1,103 

186 

817 

168 

353 

Wholesale 

818 

5,642 

37 

357 

52 

1,224 

137 

938 

167 

355 

Retail 

4,152 

17,866 

221 

1,123 

308 

3,412 

715 

3,103 

614 

1,080 

Finance^ 

1,250 

8,906 

76 

599 

83 

1,936 

213 

1,319 

196 

520 

Services^ 

5,160 

29,697 

323 

2,011 

417 

6,627 

862 

4.717 

795 

1,709 

Government  4,278 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

16,073 

173 

815 

292 

3,362 

616 

2,289 

653 

852 

—Continued 
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Appendix  table  3— Jobs  by  Industry  and  BEA  region— Continued 


Southeast 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountain 

Far  West* 

Item 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Non  metro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

1990: 

Total 

9,088 

22,816 

2,473 

Thousands 
10,627  1,415 

2,710 

1,919 

20,778 

Farming 

599 

257 

242 

93 

115 

26 

128 

289 

Agricultural 

services^ 

111 

211 

40 

85 

25 

20 

80 

328 

Mining 

131 

99 

119 

233 

41 

26 

19 

58 

Construction 

504 

1,405 

134 

561 

80 

128 

105 

1,112 

Manufacturing 

2,065 

2,759 

240 

1,191 

119 

297 

205 

2,705 

Transportation^ 

353 

1,208 

109 

565 

68 

150 

81 

929 

Wholesale 

275 

1,174 

73 

541 

43 

133 

51 

1,047 

Retail 

1,452 

3,987 

398 

1,812 

248 

455 

325 

3,296 

Finance^ 

382 

1,735 

119 

862 

78 

230 

104 

1,727 

Services^ 

1,678 

6,157 

511 

2,950 

333 

781 

450 

6,143 

Government 

1,538 

3,824 

488 

1,733 

264 

464 

372 

3,144 

1989: 

Total 

8,970 

22,422 

2,427 

10,331 

1,373 

2,640 

1,868 

20,293 

Farming 

609 

263 

241 

93 

116 

26 

129 

303 

Agricultural 

services^ 

109 

204 

38 

82 

24 

19 

77 

318 

Mining 

130 

97 

112 

231 

40 

26 

23 

58 

Construction 

494 

1,402 

135 

541 

73 

123 

100 

1,088 

Manufacturing 

2,076 

2,774 

235 

1,175 

116 

293 

209 

2,724 

Transportation* 

343 

1,173 

107 

537 

67 

145 

80 

891 

Wholesale 

279 

1,189 

74 

541 

43 

131 

49 

1,033 

Retail 

1,432 

3,950 

390 

1,781 

239 

447 

313 

3,248 

Finance* 

376 

1,728 

119 

858 

77 

228 

102 

1,701 

Services^ 

1,616 

5,893 

497 

2,799 

319 

743 

428 

5,865 

Government 

1,507 

3,750 

478 

1,694 

258 

459 

359 

3,065 

1988: 

Total 

8,799 

21,899 

2,414 

10,114 

1,337 

2,575 

1,794 

19.654 

Farming 

630 

276 

249 

96 

121 

" 28 

130 

301 

Agricultural 

services^ 

108 

202 

39 

82 

24 

19 

74 

313 

Mining 

133 

101 

116 

244 

39 

28 

20 

60 

Construction 

486 

1,404 

136 

552 

69 

123 

92 

1,009 

Manufacturing 

2,040 

2,775 

235 

1,158 

112 

284 

204 

2,681 

Transportation* 

334 

1,152 

106 

515 

66 

142 

75 

861 

Wholesale 

268 

1,141 

71 

523 

41 

125 

46 

981 

Retail 

1,385 

3,835 

383 

1,737 

228 

433 

298 

3,143 

Finance* 

379 

1,733 

122 

874 

79 

230 

101 

1,694 

Services^ 

1,560 

5,626 

488 

2,681 

306 

710 

409 

5,617 

Government 

1,475 

3,655 

470 

1,652 

252 

453 

346 

2,994 

Note:  1988  and  1989  data  revised.  Missing  numbers  estimated  by  the  Economic  Research  Service, 
includes  forestry  and  fishing. 

^includes  communications  and  public  utilities. 

’Includes  insurance  and  real  estate. 

^Includes  health,  legal,  educationai,  recreational,  business,  repair,  and  personal  services. 

’Incitides  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Appendix  table  4— Real  earnings  per  lob 


Hem 

1979 

198C> 

1981  1982 

1983 

1984 

United  States 

24,838 

24,177 

1990  dollars 
23,995  23,825 

23,799 

24,146 

Nonmetro 

20,750 

19,573 

19,667  19,053 

18,519 

19,245 

Metro 

25,917 

25,376 

25,109  25,045 

25,144 

25,373 

Metro*nonmetro 

earnings  gap 

5.167 

5,803 

5,443  5,992 

6,625 

6,129 

Percont 

Nonmetro/metro 

earnings  ratio 

80.1 

77.1 

78.3  76.1 

73.7 

75.8 

Change  from  previous  year: 

United  States 

-J 

-2.7 

-.8  -.7 

-.1 

1.5 

Nonmetro 

-.1 

-5.7 

.5  -3.1 

-2.8 

3.9 

Metro 

-.9 

-2.1 

-1.0  -.3 

.4 

.9 

1985 

1986 

1987  1988 

1989 

1990 

United  States 

24,173 

24,501 

1990  dollars 
24,696  24,948 

24,782 

24,645 

Nonmetro 

19,068 

19,364 

19,359  19,375 

19,437 

19,253 

Metro 

25,421 

25,734 

25,970  26,275 

26,052 

25,927 

Metro-nonmetro 

earnings  gap 

6,353 

6,369 

6,611  6,900 

6,615 

6,674 

Porcont 

Nonmetro/metro 

earnings  ratio 

75.0 

75.2 

74.5  73.7 

74.6 

74.3 

Change  from  previous  year: 

United  States  .1 

1.4 

.8  1.0 

-.7 

-.6 

Nonmetro 

-.9 

1.6 

-0  .1 

.3 

-.9 

Metro 

.2 

1.2 

.9  1.2 

-.8 

-.5 

-0  = Less  than  O.l-percent  decline. 
Note:  1988  and  1989  data  revised. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Overview 


Growth  in  both  rural 
and  urban  employment 
since  the  1990-91 
recession  has  been 
slow.  Although  rural 
employment  and  earn- 
ings were  less  affected 
by  this  recession  than 
the  1980-82  reces- 
sions, rural  earnings 
per  job  continue  to  lag 
urban  earnings.  The 
ratio  of  rural  to  urban 
non  farm  earnings  fell 
below  its  1969  level  in 
1987  and  has  contin- 
ued to  fall  since  then. 
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Rural  Employment  Recovering  Slowly; 
Earnings  Gap  Widens 

Rural  employmer^t  grew  at  about  the  same  rate  as  urbar^  empioymer^t  between  the  second 
quarters  of  1992  and  1993.  Labor  force  growth  kept  both  rural  and  urban  unemployment 
rates  steady,  with  the  urban  rate  remaining  somewhat  higher  than  the  rural  rate.  Nationaliy, 
gross  domestic  product  and  consumer  disposable  income  Increased  slightly,  short-term  interest 
rates  remained  low,  and  long-term  interest  rates  continued  to  fall.  Although  their  rates  of 
change  have  varied,  these  indicators  have  shown  modest  improvement  since  the  1990-91 
recession  ended  during  the  first  quarter  of  1991. 

The  recent  release  of  industry  data  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  allows  a more 
complete  analysis  of  the  1990-91  recession  in  the  Industry  and  Earnings  articles.  The  1991 
data  confirm  our  analysis  of  the  1990  data  (in  the  Spring  1993  issue) — rural  industries  with- 
stood this  recession  l:^tter  than  the  1980-82  recessions  in  terms  of  both  jobs  and  earnings. 
Rural  manufacturing  employment  appears  to  have  been  bolstered  by  expanding  exports. 

Exports  of  nonfarm  goods  continued  to  grow  during  the  1990-91  recession,  1992,  and  the  first 
half  of  1993.  The  relatively  low  value  of  the  dollar  was  undoubtedly  a factor  in  export  growth. 

Not  to  be  lost  sight  of  while  concentrating  on  these  recession  comparisons  is  the  fact  that  the 
long-term  trend  in  rural  earnings  per  job  is  downward  relative  to  urban  earnings.  In  1969,  rural 
nonfarm  earnings  stood  at  76.3  percent  of  urban  earnings.  The  ratio  of  rural  to  urban  nonfarm 
earnings  peaked  in  1979  at  81.1  percent  and  then  decreased  each  year  (with  the  exception  of 
a 0.2-percentage-point  increase  in  1984)  to  73.5  percent  in  1991.  The  1980's  were  hard  on  the 
relative  position  of  rural  areas,  and  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  1990's  indicates  that  the  trend 
has  yet  to  change  for  the  better. 

industry  and  Earnings  Sections  Based  on  Revised  Data 

About  every  5 years,  BEA  revises  their  jobs  and  earnings  series  back  through  1969  or  earlier 
years.  These  long-term  revisions  reflect  changes  in  industrial  classifications,  estimation 
methods,  or  available  data  sources.  The  revised  jobs  and  earnings  per  job  data  presented  in 
the  industry  and  Earnings  articles  differ  most  from  previous  estimates  in  the  mining  and 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  industries.  Those  two  industrial  sectors'  job  estimates 
increased  considerably  primarily  because  new  procedures  were  adopted  for  estimating  the 
number  of  proprietors.  Earnings  estimates  did  not  rise  with  the  larger  number  of  jobs  in  those 
industries,  resulting  in  lower  earnings  per  job.  National  changes  for  selected  years  are  shown 
in  appendix  table  7. 

We  dropped  BEA's  estimates  of  farm  jobs  and  earnings  from  the  Industry  and  Earnings  articles 
because  their  new  estimation  procedures  for  farm  proprietors'  earnings  differ  substantially  from 
their  previous  procedures  and  from  USDA's  procedures.  As  shown  in  appendix  table  7,  the 
new  procedures  reduced  farm  earnings  per  job  by  nearly  a fourth  in  1989  and  1990  compared 
with  BEA's  previous  estimates.  Until  we  have  time  to  analyze  the  new  procedures  more 
carefully,  we  are  not  comfortable  reporting  on  BEA's  fr^m  estimates  in  the  Industry  and 
Earnings  articles.  [Linda  M.  Ghelfi,  202-21 9-0520,] 

Real  earnings  per  nonfarm  job 

Nonmetro  earnings  peaked  in  1979  at  $21,692  and  came  the  closest  to  metro  earnings 
(81.1  percent);  the  earnings  ratio  has  fallen  since  then,  down  to  73.5  percent  in  1991 

1991  doilars  Percent 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Real  gross  domestic 
product  growth  was 
modest  during  the  first 
.6  months  of  1993.  The 
unemployment  rate 
remained  largely  un- 
changed. 


Slow  Growth  Continues 

After  a rapid  47-percent  increase  at  an  annua!  rate  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1992»  growth  in 
real  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  slowed  substantially  in  the  first  half  of  1993.  Real  GDP 
rose  a tepid  1.0  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1993,  held  back  by  falling  Federal  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  and  an  increasing  trade,  deficit.  At  the  same  time,  business  investment 
spending  posted  strong  gains,  led  by  a 6.0-percent  rise  in  spending  on  business  equi.'^ment. 

Despite  sluggish  first-half  growth  in  real  GDP,  job  growth  increased  slightly.  About  160.U.X) 
jobs  were  added  each  month,  up  from  the  125,000  pace  of  the  second  half  of  1992.  However, 
job  gains  were  not  distributed  evenly  across  sectors.  Manufacturing  jobs  continued  to  slide  in 
the  first  half,  falling  by  about  24,000  each  month.  The  number  of  service-producing  jobs  rose 
by  about  171,000  each  month,  with  the  largest  growth  in  services  and  retail  trade  industries. 

Even  with  a slightly  improving  overall  jobs  picture,  the  unemployment  rate  hovered  around  7 
percent  during  the  first  half  of  1993,  showing  only  a small  sign  of  improvement  in  the  July  drop 
to  6.8  percent.  In  contrast,  the  unemployment  rate  declined  almost  steadily  each  month  during 
the  second  half  of  1992. 

Income  Growth  Sluggish 

Consumer  disposable  income  grew  modestly  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Wage  and  salary 
income,  the  largest  portion  of  consumer  income,  rose  by  3.5  percent,  reflecting  small  increases 
in  employee  hours  and  hourly  wages.  The  failing  and  low  interest  rates  of  the  previous  2 years 
continued  to  depress  consumer  interest  income.  As  interest  rates  fell  on  Treasury  bonds  and 
bills,  they  fell  on  passbook  savings  accounts,  certificates  of  deposit,  money-market  funds,  and 
other  consumer-oriented  forms  of  savings  too.  As  a result,  consumers  who  had  held  multiyear 
certificates  of  deposit  were  forced  to  roll  over  previously  higher  interest  certificates  into  lower 
rate  certificates  or  take  on  higher  risk.  So  interest  income  declined. 

inflation  and  Interest  Rates  Low 

With  sluggish  growth  and  a relatively  high  unemployment  rate,  there  was  little  underlying 
inflation  pressure  during  the  first  half.  Nevertheless,  jumps  in  commodity  prices  and  one-time 
increases  in  other  consumer  prices  pushed  inflation  up  in  the  spring.  By  May  and  June, 
however,  inflatbn  slipped  back  to  relatively  low  levels.  For  the  first  6 months  as  a whole, 
consumer  prices  rose  3.1  percent  at  an  annual  rate,  slightly  above  1992's  2.9-percent  rate. 

Short-term  interest  rates  continued  at  30-year  lows  as  the  economy  moved  into  the  late 
summer,  while  long-term  rates  continued  to  drift  down.  Yields  on  10-year  Treasury  notes  fell  to 
about  5.8  percent  in  July  1993,  the  lowest  monthly  average  since  November  1968.  The  decline 
in  long-term  rates  was  largely  due  to  the  slow  U.S.  recovery,  sluggish  world  economic  growth, 
and  the  expectation  that  the  inflation  rate  will  not  rise  quickly.  Widespread  belief  that  the 
Federal  de/icit  will  substantially  shrink  and  that  foreign  interest  rates  will  further  drop  also 
contributed  to  the  downward  drift  in  longer  term  yields. 

Trade  Deficit  Up  Sharply 

Contra^/  to  expectations,  the  trade  deficit  rose  rapidly  in  the  first  half  of  1 993.  Annualized  real 
net  exfK>rts,  real  exports  minus  real  imports,  rose  to  -$70  billion  for  both  the  first  two  quar- 
ters—^jp  sharply  from  the  -$49-biili  m deficit  in  the  last  quarter  of  1992.  Europe's  recession  and 
Japan's  slow  growth  brought  lov  growth  in  their  demand  for  U.S.  imports.  The  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  has  further  contributed  to  sluggish  farm  exports.  The  second  quarter's 
nonfarm  goods  exports  picked  up  slightly  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1992  after  a steep  drop  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1993. 

The  first  quarter  of  1993  saw  a $2.3-billion  drop  in  farm  exports  and  a $5-bilIion  drop  in 
nonfarm  goods  exports  mitigated  by  a $3.3-bitlion  rise  in  service  exports.  The  $15.9-biilion 
increase  in  goods  imports  and  $1.5  billion  in  services  imports  thus  increased  the  trade  deficit  by 
$21.4  billion  relative  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1992.  The  second  quarter's  farm  and  service 
exports  were  essentially  unchanged  as  nonfarm  goods  exports  rose  $10  billion  while  imports 
grew  about  the  same  amount,  keeping  the  trade  deficit  at  the  same  level  as  the  first  quarter. 

The  Outlook 

Most  private  analysts  suggest  that  continued  low  inflation  and  interest  rates  will  help  buoy  the 
private  economy  over  the  next  12  to  18  months.  Private  forecasters  believe  real  GDP  will  grow 
2.3  to  2.8  percent.  Consumer  price  inflation  will  likely  be  around  3 percent  over  the  next  18 
months.  Interest  rates  are  expected  to  rise  slowly  as  the  economy  gains  strength,  with 
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National  Economic  Conclftlons 


short-term  Interest  rates  expected  to  rise  more  than  long-term  rates.  While  a few  analysts 
expect  the  Midwest  flood  to  significantly  reduce  third-quarter  output,  the  majority  expect  the 
only  income  effects  to  be  concentrated  in  the  directly  affected  States  with  little  impact  on  the 
general  economy.  The  temporary  surge  in  some  aggregate  futures  price  indexes  as  a result  of 
the  flooding  has  subsided.  Thus,  the  flood  is  expected  to  only  slightly  affect  general  Inflation, 
although  futures  prices  for  seme  farm  commodities  such  as  com  and  soybeans  remain  high. 

The  primary  support  for  economic  growth  in  the  second  half  of  1 993  will  likely  come  from 
investment  and  consumption  of  durable  goods.  Low  interest  rates  will  continue  to  support  in- 
vestment. Growth  in  wage  income  along  with  low  interest  rates  should  support  increases  in 
durable  good  sales.  Government  purchases  will  likely  provide  mild  support  to  growth  as  de- 
fense purchases  catch  up  with  appropriations  and  spending  increases  to  deal  with  the  Midwest 
flood.  The  trade  deficit  is  expect^  to  be  a drag  on  U.S.  growth  over  the  next  several  quarters. 
[D.A.  Torgorson,  202-21 9-0762,  Data  as  of  August  10,  1993.] 


Major  components  of  net  exports 

The  trade  deficit  continues  to  grow,  but  U.S.  exports  of  nonfarm  goods  remain  strong 


Quarter 

item 

Fourth 

1992 

First 

1993 

Second 

1993 

Exports 

588.2 

Billions  of  1967  dollars 
584.2 

593.8 

Goods 

434.0 

426.7 

436.0 

Farm-based  goods 

41.6 

39.3 

38.9 

Nonfarm  goods 

392.4 

387.4 

397.1 

Services 

154.2 

157.5 

157.8 

Imports 

637.1 

654.5 

663.7 

Goods 

535.1 

551.0 

561.7 

Services 

102.0 

103.5 

102.0 

Net  exports 

-48.9 

-70.3 

-69.9 

Goods 

-101.1 

-124.3 

-125.7 

Services 

52.2 

54.0 

55.8 

Note:  Figures  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Long-  and  short-term  Interest  rates 

Yields  on  Treasury  bills  and  bonds  dropped  to 
20-year  record  lows 

Percent 
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Nonfarm  goods  exports 

Decade  of  growth  continued  In  second  quarter  of  1993 

Billions  of  19S7  dollars 
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Employtnent 


Rural  employment 
grew  1.3  percent  be- 
tween the  second  quar- 
ters of  1992  and  1993, 
essentially  equaling  the 
1.2-percent  urban  gain. 
The  rebound  In  em- 
ployment continued  to 
be  unusually  slow  for 
an  economic  recovery 
period  and  unevenly 
distributed  across  dif- 
ferent regions  and  In- 
dustrial sectors. 


Moderate,  Uneven  Gains  for  Rural 
Employment 

Employment  growth  remains  sluggish  and  uneven  more  than  2 years  after  the  official  end  of 
the  recent  recession  in  March  1 991 . Rural  employment  began  to  recover  before  urban*  but 
data  for  the  second  quarter  of  1993  indicate  that  the  urban  job  growth  rate  has  increased  and 
may  now  equal  or  exceed  the  rural  growth  rate.  Although  the  national  economic  recovery  has 
been  generating  enough  new  jobs  to  bring  the  unemployment  rate  slowly  down*  the  quality  of 
the  newly  created  jobs  has  been  questioned  and  major  corporations  have  continued  to  an- 
nounce plans  to  eliminate  large  numbers  of  jobs. 

Rural  employment  grew  by  1.3  percent  between  the  second  quarters  of  1992  and  1993*  accord- 
ing to  data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).  The  increase  in  rural  employment  did 
not  differ  significantly  from  the  1.2-percent  urban  increase  during  the  same  period.  Despite 
recent  job  growth*  rural  employment  in  the  second  quarter  of  1993  was  just  1.4  percent  above 
its  prerecession  peak  3 years  earlier*  and  urban  employment  showed  an  even  more  modest 
0.3-percent  increase.  By  comparison*  employment  was  6 percent  above  its  prerecession  peak 
nine  quarters  after  the  trough  of  the  1981-82  recession*  and  urban  employment  had  recovered 
more  vigorously  than  rural. 

Seasonally  adjusted  CPS  data  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  1993  indicate  that  the  rebound  in 
urban  employment  has  recently  picked  up  steam.  These  data  also  suggest  that  rural  employ- 
ment growth  slowed  or  may  even  have  stalled  in  the  second  quarter.  The  rural  jobs  recovery  is 
probably  no  longer  outpacing  the  urban*  but  several  more  quarters  of  data  will  be  needed  to 
determine  whether  rural  employment  has  experienced  a significant  setback. 

Construction,  Retail  Trade,  Services  Rebound;  Mining,  Manufacturing  Still  Losing  Jobs 

Recent  differences  among  industries  in  national  employment  growth  help  to  explain  why  the 
urban  job  picture  has  improved*  while  also  suggesting  possible  sources  of  weakness  in  the  rural 
employment  outlook.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  establishment  data  indicate  that  nonfarm 
payroll  employment  growth  accelerated  from  0.4  percent  in  1992  to  a 1.8-percent  annualized 
rate  in  the  first  half  of  1993*  due  largely  to  hiring  rebounds  in  construction*  retail  trade*  and 
services.  The  employment  gains  in  construction  together  with  a smaller  rebound  in  finance 
suggest  that  the  severe  retrenchments  in  the  real  estate  and  banking  sectors*  epitomized  by 
empty  office  buildings  and  the  savings  and  loan  crises*  have  eased.  These  retrenchments 
disproportionately  affected  urban  areas  and  probably  delayed  their  economic  recovery. 

Mining  and  manufacturing*  which  are  disproportionately  rural  sectors*  shed  jobs  in  1992  and  the 
first  half  of  1993.  Employment  losses  in  mining  were  particularly  large  for  oil  and  gas  extrac- 
tion* but  employment  in  coal  mining  also  continued  to  shrink.  Total  factory  production  has  risen 
since  early  1991*  but  the  efforts  of  many  firms  to  improve  their  competitive  positions  by 
reducing  labor  requirements  have  allowed  many  industries  to  pare  employment  even  as  output 
has  risen.  ReduD»j  5%ales  have  triggered  layoffs  in  defense*dependent  industries*  such  as 
guided  missiles  and  space  vehicles*  but  these  difficulties  would  not  explain  a slowdown  in  rural 
employment  growth  because  the  largest  concentrations  of  defense-dependent  manufacturers 
are  looted  in  certain  metro  areas*  such  as  New  London*  CT*  Orange  County*  CA,  and  Seattle* 
VM. 

Quality  of  New  Jobs  Questioned 

Although  employment  growth  quickened  In  early  1993*  many  analysts  have  expressed  conjern 
regarding  the  quality  of  the  newly  created  jobs.  The  industries  creating  the  most  new  jobv  pay 
beiow-average  wages  and  hire  many  part-time  workers.  A related  concern  is  that  employers  in 
many  industries  have  relied  on  temporary  workers  to  expand  production. 

In  the  first  6 months  of  1993,  seasonally  adjusted  payroll  employment  in  retail  trade  and 
services  grew  by  892,000  jobs*  accounting  for  most  of  the  969*000  new  nonfarm  jobs. 

Although  the  terms  of  employment  for  these  newly  created  jobs  are  not  known*  part-time  work 
schedules  and  low  wages  are  quite  common  in  these  two  industries.  The  expanding  use  of 
temporary  workers  also  suggests  declining  job  security  for  some  workers.  Help  supply  services 
('lemps'*  agencies)  accounted  for  nearly  a fifth  of  total  employment  gains.  By  contrast* 
employment  fell  for  mining  and  durable  manufacturing*  sectors  that  generally  offer  relatively 
high  wages  and  full-time  work. 
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Rural  Emptoymant  Gains  Unsvsn 

Although  total  rural  employment  rebounded  during  1992  and  early  1993»  BLS  county  data 
indicate  that  gains  were  distributed  unevenly  across  the  Nation's  rural  counties.  Between  1991 
and  1992»  employment  growth  differed  considerably  among  counties  within  many  States  and 
among  different  States  in  most  regions.  Nonetheless,  the  most  rapid  rural  employment  growth 
tended  to  be  in  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  States  and  the  lowest  employment  growth  in  the  Nor- 
thern Plains  States.  Rural  employment  grew  3 percent  or  more  in  Delaware,  Rhode  Island, 
California,  Maryland,  Vermont,  Arkansas,  and  Washington  and  fell  by  at  least  1 percent  in  North 
Dakota,  West  Virginia,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Nebraska. 

The  differences  in  rural  growth  across  different  areas  reflect,  in  part,  differences  in  the  mix  of 
economic  activity  in  particular  rural  areas.  Between  1991  and  1992,  rural  employment  rose  by 
2.1  percent  in  retirement-destination  counties  (app.  table  4).  These  counties  are  typically  rich  in 
natural  amenities,  such  as  lakes,  forests,  and  sunshine,  that  also  attract  tourists.  Retirement- 
destination  counties  were  among  the  most  economicaliy  dynamic  rural  areas  during  the  1980's 
and  appear  to  be  continuing  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  most  other  rural  areas.  Lower  employ- 
ment gains  of  0.6  and  0.8  percent  were  recorded  by  the  groups  of  rural  counties  with  concen- 
trations in  farming  and  manufacturing.  Consistent  with  national  trends  in  employment  by 
industry,  mining^iependent  counties  fared  worst,  with  an  employment  decrease  of  1.6  percent. 
[Paul  Swaim,  202-219-0552] 


Employment  change,  1988*93 

Nonmetro  employment  began  to  recover  before  metro,  but  the  ]ob  growth  gap  closed  In 
the  first  half  of  1993 


Area 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

Second  quarter  1 992- 
second  quarter  1 993 

Porcant 

United  States 

2.1 

0.5 

-0.9 

0.6 

1.2 

Nonmetro 

3.7 

.2 

-1.1 

2.1 

1.3 

Metro 

1.6 

.6 

-.8 

.2 

1.2 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  employment  change,  1991-92 

Job  gains  were  distributed  unevenly  across  rural  counties 
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Unemployment 


After  falling  during  the 
two  previous  quarters, 
unemployment  in  rural 
and  urban  areas  re- 
mained stable  during 
the  second  quarter  of 
1993.  Rural  areas  in 
the  West  had  the  high- 
est unemployment 
rates  and  fastest 
growth  in  unemploy- 
ment during  1992. 
Unemployment  in  rural 
areas  of  the  other  re- 
gions was  lower  and 
remained  relatively  un- 
changed. 


Decline  in  Rural  Unemployment  Stalls 
in  the  Second  Quarter  of  1993 


According  to  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)»  seasonally  adjusted  rural  and  urban 
unemployment  rates  remained  essentially  unchanged  between  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  1993,  but  lower  than  they  were  at  their  peaks  in  the  third  quarter  of  1992.  The  rural 
unemployment  rate  rose  slightly  from  6.6  percent  to  6.7  percent,  while  the  urban  unemployment 
rate  dropped  slightly  from  7.1  percent  to  7.0  percent.  Rural  unemployment  peaked  at  7.5  per- 
cent in  the  third  quarter  of  1992. 

Standard  unemployment  rates  exclude  persons  who  feel  there  are  no  jobs  available  and  so 
have  stopped  looking  for  employment  (discouraged  workers)  and  part-time  workers  who  want 
full-time  work  but  cannot  find  it  (involuntary  part-time  workers).  The  adjusted  rural  unemploy- 
ment rate,  which  includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  involuntary  part-time  workers,  was  a 
seasonally  adjusted  10.4  percent  during  both  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1993,  consider- 
ably lower  than  its  peak  of  11.2  percent  In  the  third  quarter  of  1992.  The  urban  adjusted 
unemployment  rate  was  also  fairly  stable,  going  from  10.2  percent  to  10.3  percent  between  the 
first  and  second  quarters  of  1993.  The  adjusted  urban  unemptoyment  rate  peaked  at  10.7 
percent  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1992. 

Rural  Unemployment  Grew  Most  In  the  West  In  1992 

Unemployment  rates  differed  within  rural  areas.  BLS  county  data,  the  only  data  that  allows 
examination  of  local  differences  in  rural  unemployment  rates,  show  that  the  slight  rise  in  the 
rural  unemployment  rate  between  1991  and  1992  was  largely  the  result  of  higher  unemploy- 
ment in  the  West,  In  1992,  the  rural  West  had  the  highest  unemployment  rate  of  any  region, 

9.3  percent,  and  the  largest  growth  in  unemployment  of  any  region,  with  1992  joblessness 
increasing  by  1.3  percentage  points  over  its  1991  rate. 

The  highest  unemployment  rates  in  the  rural  West  were  in  the  Pacific  States  where  substantial 
growth  of  the  labor  force  and  the  restructuring  of  the  timber  industry  helped  push  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  from  9.1  percent  in  1991  to  10.9  percent  in  1992.  Rural  California  continued  to  have 
the  region*s  highest  unemployment  rate  at  13,6  percent,  up  2 percentage  points  from  1991. 
Although  the  Employment  section  shows  fast  employment  growth  in  rural  California,  labor  force 
growth  was  even  faster,  resulting  in  higher  unemployment.  Unemployment  in  rural  Oregon  and 
Washington  was  also  much  higher  than  the  national  average  and  grew  considerably  between 
1991  and  1992.  The  unemployment  rate  in  rural  Oregon  rose  from  7,6  percent  to  9.3  percent, 
and  the  unemployment  rate  in  rural  Washington  rose  from  8.8  percent  to  10.0  percent. 

The  rural  Northeast  had  the  second  highest  unemployment  rate  of  all  the  regions  in  1992,  at 
8.3  percent,  edging  up  from  its  1991  level  of  8.1  percent.  All  the  States  in  this  region,  with  the 
exception  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  had  rural  unemployment  rates  above  the  U.S, 
average  in  both  1991  and  1992.  In  New  England,  rural  unemployment  was  concentrated  in  the 
northern  areas  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  The  unemptoyment  rate  for  rural 
areas  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  such  as  northern  and  southwestern  New  York  and 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  was  higher  than  for  rural  New  England  and  grew  from  8.4  percent 
to  8.8  percent  between  1991  and  1992.  Many  of  these  counties  rely  heavily  on  manufacturing 
employment  and  were  hard  hit  by  its  restructuring. 

In  the  rural  South,  the  unemployment  rate  of  8.2  percent  changed  little  between  1991  and 
1992.  Rural  West  Virginia  continued  to  have  the  highest  unemptoyment  rate  of  all  the  Southern 
States,  at  12.4  percent,  up  from  1 1.7  percent  in  1991.  Much  of  this  unemptoyment  is  related  to 
West  Virginia's  dependence  on  coal  mining,  which  has  been  losing  jobs  for  years.  High 
unemptoyment  continued  to  plague  the  Mississippi  Delta  and  manufacturing-dependent  counties 
in  southwestern  Alabama.  Unemptoyment  in  Texas,  which  grew  by  almost  1 percentage  point 
over  the  year,  was  concentrated  in  counties  near  the  Mexican  border  which  contain  large 
Hispanic  populations. 

The  unemptoyment  rate  in  the  rural  Midwest  was  below  the  U.S.  average  and  stayed  about  the 
same  between  1991  and  1992,  moving  from  6.8  percent  to  6.9  percent.  However,  average 
unemptoyment  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  at  8.5  percent,  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  overall  Midwest  unemptoyment  rate.  Rural  Michigan,  with  an  unemptoy- 
ment rate  of  10.7  percent  in  1991  and  10  3 percent  in  1992,  made  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  higher  unemptoyment  rate  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  region.  Many  rural  counties  in  the 
Dakotas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  are  farming  counties  and  have  relatively  low  unemptoy- 
ment rates.  [Elizabeth  M.  Dagata,  202-21 9-0536] 


Unemployment 


Quarterly  unemployment  rates 
Nonnvttro  and  matro  ratas  similar  In  mld>1993 

Percent  unemployed,  seasonally  adjusted 


^ Includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  unemployment,  1992 

Nonmetro  unamploymant  is  concentrated  In  the  West  and  Southeast 
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Rural  Jobs  Withstood  the  1990-91 
Recession  Better  than  Urban  Jobs 


The  1990-91  recession 
accelerated  the  loss  of 
jobs  in  manufacturing 
and  other  goods-pro- 
ducing  industries.  Yet, 
rural  losses  of  manu- 
facturing jobs  were  dis- 
proportionately small 
compared  with  urban 
losses. 


Complete  data  on  jobs  by  industry  covering  the  1 990-91  recession  show  that  rural  areas 
fared  much  better  than  urban  areas  in  most  industries,  a sharp  contrast  to  the  earlier  1980- 
82  recessions,  in  the  Spring  1 993  issue  of  Rural  Conditions  and  Tronds,  we  analyzed  what 
happened  to  jobs  during  the  first  part  of  the  recession,  from  1989  to  1990.  Now  that  data  for 
1991  are  available,  we  can  measure  the  complete  recession,  from  1989  through  the  last  reces- 
sion year  of  1 991 . 

Rural  nonfarm  jobs,  buffered  by  an  average  annual  growth  of  2.1  percent  in  the  service- 
producing  sectors,  increased  by  about  505,000  jobs  (1.1  percent  annually).  Jobs  declined  in 
most  major  categories  of  goods-producing  industries.  Manufacturing  employment  dedined  at 
an  annual  rate  of  1 .4  percent,  construction  emptoyment,  0.2  percent,  and  mining  employment, 

3.2  percent.  However,  the  rural  jobs  lost  in  nonfarm  goods-produdng  industries  were  more 
than  made  up  for  by  the  steady  growth  of  private-sector  services  (transportation,  communica- 
tion, and  public  utilities  [TCPU];  wholesale  and  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
[FIRE];  and  services)  and  government. 

Urban  nonfarm  employment,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  sluggish  during  the  full  1990-91 
recession,  growing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  only  0.1  percent  (about  268,000  jobs).  Urban 
services-producing  industries  expanded  employment  by  only  0.9  percent  annually.  Employment 
in  goods-producing  industries  declined  3 percent  annually.  About  1.4  million  urban  jobs  were 
lost  in  nonfarm  goods-producing  industries  between  1989  and  1991. 

Rural  industries  have  typically  experienced  more  of  an  empbyment  slump  than  urban  industries 
during  a recession.  Research  shows  that  during  cyclical  downturns,  branch  plants  and  other 
businesses  in  remote  areas  are  often  the  first  to  cut  back  employment  or  cbse  down  complete- 
ly. During  back-to-back  recessions,  1980  and  1981-82,  for  example,  rural  employment  declined 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  0.3  percent,  while  urban  empbyment  increased  0.5  percent 
annually.  Employment  was  sluggish  or  declining  in  all  major  industry  groups  in  rural  areas 
during  the  1980-82  recessions.  Manufacturing  employment  declined  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.2 
percent.  Construction  declined  by  3.4  percent  and  wholesale  trade  by  0.4  percent.  Urban 
nonfarm  employment,  on  the  other  hand,  either  declined  less  or  expanded  more  rapidly  in  each 
of  these  industries. 

Sluggish  Employment  Growth  In  Goods  Production 

Manufacturing  and  mining  have  historbally  been  the  mainstays  of  many  rural  economies. 
However,  these  industries  have  been  in  a structural  empbyment  decline  since  1979.  Rural 
nonfarm  goods-producing  industries  normally  spring  back  during  recovery,  but  in  recent  years 
over  perbds  of  both  recessbn  and  recovery,  empbyment  growth  has  been  sluggisi:  Rural 
nonfarm  goods-producing  industries  lost  about  524,000  jobs  during  the  1980-82  recessions,  yet 
recovered  only  597,000  jobs  during  the  1982-89  recovery  period,  an  annual  growth  rate  of  1.4 
percent,  only  0.1 -percentage  point  above  the  rate  needed  to  replace  the  jobs  bst  during  the 
recessbns. 

in  the  1990-91  recession,  rural  nonfarm  goods-producing  industries  lost  about  121 .000  jobs. 
Jobs  were  bst  in  rural  areas  of  the  eastern  and  southern  regbns  of  the  country,  while 
midwestern  and  western  rural  areas  were  able  to  maintain  or  increase  their  nonfarm  goods- 
producing  jobs.  Rural  jobs  in  nonfarm  goods-producing  industries  declined  about  11.5  percent 
in  New  England,  6.6  percent  in  the  Mideast,  2.2  percent  in  the  Southeast,  and  4 percent  in  the 
Southwest.  Job  growth  in  services-producing  industries  more  than  made  up  for  these  bsses 
except  in  rural  New  England. 

Restoring  Job  Cuts  In  Manufacturing 

Some  jobs  eliminated  during  recession  will  never  be  restored.  In  urban  areas,  the  recessbn 
accelerated  the  decline  of  manufacturing,  whbh  was  already  in  a bng-term  empbyment  decline 
due  primarily  to  technobgbal  and  structural  changes  within  the  industry.  During  the  1970*s, 
manufacturing  jobs  were  lost  during  the  1974-75  recessbn,  then  more  than  replaced  during  the 
1975-79  recovery.  However,  urban  manufacturing  jobs  bst  during  the  1980-82  recessbns  were 
not  replaced  during  the  1982-89  recovery.  In  fact,  the  number  of  urban  manufacturing  jobs 
increased  only  from  1983  to  1984;  since  1984  the  number  has  steadily  declined.  Urban 
manufacturers  appear  to  have  eliminated  about  1 .5  millbn  jobs  between  1 979  and  1 989. 
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Manufacturing  employment  was  more  resilient  in  rural  than  urban  areas  during  the  1980*s.  The 
back-to-back  recessions  of  1980  and  1981-82  cut  the  number  of  rural  manufacturing  jobs  by 
518,000.  Between  1982  and  1989,  a total  of  542,000  new  manufacturing  jobs  had  been 
created  in  rural  areas,  more  than  replacing  the  jobs  lost  in  the  recessions. 

More  favorable  foreign  exchange  rates  and  growth  of  manufacturing  exports  during  the  late 
1980's  may  explain  some  of  the  manufacturing  job  growth  in  rural  areas  during  the  1982-89 
recovery  and  milder  rural  losses  during  the  1990-91  recession.  In  addit^,  improvements  in 
communications  and  production  technologies  might  have  encouraged  s^^  manufacturers  to 
shift  production  to  rural  areas.  Recent  studies  suggest  that  technological  changes  are  reducing 
the  effect  of  distance  and  eliminating  differences  between  the  urban  center  and  rural  periphery. 
The  use  of  automated  machinery  and  telecommunications  is  increasingly  reducing  the  need  for 
urban  specialty  skills  and  immediate  access  to  intermediate  inputs.  Yet  there  is  growing 
concern  that  rural  manufacturing  employment  will  inevitably  stagnate  and  decline  as  companies 
continue  to  reorganize  production,  downsize  workforces,  and  introduce  new,  labor-saving 
machinery.  During  the  1990-91  recession,  rural  areas  lost  115,000  manufacturing  jobs.  Data 
for  1992  and  1993  should  reveal  whether  these  job  losses  are  permanent  or  temporary,  tf  the 
job  trend  is  downward,  it  may  be  an  indication  that  rural  manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
restructure  and  shed  jobs  as  urban  manufacturers  have  previously  done.  [James  P.  Mifier, 
202-219-0540] 


Job  change  by  industry 

Nonmetro  areas  fared  better  than  metro  areas  during  the  1990-91  recession,  contrasting 
witi.  the  1980-82  recessions  when  metro  areas  were  more  resiiient 


1989-91 

1979-82 

Industry 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Total  nonfarm 

1.1 

Annual  average  percent  change 
0.1  -0.3 

0.5 

Goods-producing 

-1.0 

-3.0 

-2.9 

-2.7 

Agricultural  services, 
forestry,  and  fishing 

3.9 

4.0 

2.2 

3.9 

Mining 

-3.2 

-3.8 

5.5 

12.5 

Construction 

-.2 

-4.2 

-3.4 

-3.1 

Manufacturing 

-1.4 

-2.9 

-4.2 

-3.4 

Service-producing 

2.1 

.9 

1.3 

2.0 

TCPU' 

1.0 

1.0 

.2 

.1 

Wholesale 

.6 

-1.2 

-.4 

.4 

Retail 

1.6 

-.5 

.3 

.9 

FIRE' 

1.5 

.3 

1.7 

1.7 

Services 

3.1 

2.3 

2.7 

3.8 

Government 

1.5 

1.0 

-.0* 

.0"* 

* -.0  - Decease  of  less  than  0.1  percent.  **  .0  = Increase  of  .‘ess  than  0.1  percent, 
includes  transpoctation,  communications,  and  public  utilities. 

‘includes  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Nonmetro  job  change  by  region,  1989-91 
During  the  1990-91  recession,  goods-producing  jobs  In 
nonmetro  New  England  and  the  Mideast  were  hardest  hit 

New  England 
Mideast 
Great  Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
Southwest 
Rocky  Mountain 
Far  West 

*8  -6  -4  *2  0 2 4 6 

Annual  average  percent 
Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Manufacturing  job  change 

Nonmetro  manufacturing  jobs  lost  during  the  1980-82 
recessions  were  regained  during  the  following  recovery, 
while  metro  losses  were  not  regained 


1973-75 
(1974  recession) 

1975^79 

(recovery) 

1979*02 
(1960-82  recessions) 

1982-89 

(recovery) 

1969-91 
(1990-91  recession) 


-2-10  1 2 3 


Source;  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Million  jobs 
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Earnings 


I 


Rural  earnings  per 
non  farm  job  declined 
more  than  urban  earn- 
ings in  all  regions  and 
private  industries  dur- 
ing 1989-91.  However, 
the  decline  in  rural 
earnings  was  much 
more  moderate  than 
during  earlier  reces- 
sions. 


Effects  of  1990-91  Recession  on  Rural 
Earnings  Were  Comparatively  Mild 

Earnings  per  nonfarm  job  fell  0.9  percent  to  $19,586  in  rural  areas  and  0.3  percent  to 

$26,633  in  urban  areas  in  1991.  the  third  consecutive  year  that  earnings  per  nonfarm  job  in 
both  areas  fell.  Four  consecutive  years  of  simultaneous  ruraFurban  losses  In  real  earnings 
marked  the  back-to-back  recessions  of  1980  and  1981-82.  [These  earnings  estimates  are 
based  on  revised  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and  exclude  the  farm  sector. 
Therefore,  they  do  not  match  earnings  per  job  analyzed  In  previous  Issues  of  Rural  Cor}ditk>ns 
and  Trends.] 

The  effects  of  the  1990-91  recession  on  rural  earnings  per  nonfarm  job  were  modest  compared 
with  the  effects  of  the  1980-82  recessions.  Rural  earnings  per  nonfarm  job  fell  2.4  percent  from 
1989  to  1991  compared  with  5.4  percent  from  1979  to  1982.  The  only  rural  sector  where  real 
earnings  fared  worse  during  1989-91  than  during  1979-82  was  transportation,  communication, 
and  public  utilities  (TCPU)  [-3.9  percent  vs.  -2.9  percent]. 

Rural  lEarnlngs  in  Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate  Less  Than  Half  of  Urban  Earnings 

The  urban  advantage  in  earnings  per  nonfarm  job  widened  for  all  industries  except  agricultural 
services,  forestry,  and  fishing  during  1989-91.  Overall,  rural  earnings  per  nonfarm  job  fell  from 
74.6  to  73.5  percent  of  urban  earnings.  The  largest  change  was  in  mining,  where  average  rural 
earnings  were  4.3  percent  higher  than  urban  earnings  in  1989  and  fell  to  1.1  percent  below 
urban  earnings  in  1991.  a change  of  5.4  percentage  points.  Earnings  per  job  In  the  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  sector  (FIRE)  increased  in  urban  areas  and  fell  in  rural  areas,  so  that 
rural  earnings  in  FIRE  fell  to  45.2  percent  of  the  urban  equivalent,  a decrease  of  2.3  percent- 
age points. 

FIRE  averages  by  far  the  bwest  rural  earnir)gs  of  any  sector  and  the  lowest  ratio  to  urban 
earnings.  To  investigate  why  that  is. ! looked  at  work-related  characteristics  of  people 
employed  in  FIRE  in  their  longest  held  jobs  during  19J1  as  reported  in  the  March  1992  Cu'rent 
Population  Survey.  The  metro-nonmetro  definitions  used  by  the  CPS  and  BEA  differ  some- 
what. the  CPS  results  are  only  for  the  longest  held  job  while  the  BEA  estimates  are  for  all  jobs, 
and  the  CPS  estimates  are  by  place  of  residence  while  the  BEA  estimates  are  by  place  of 
work.  Although  the  estimates  are  not  directly  comparable,  the  CPS  results  suggest  at  least 
partial  explanations  for  lower  rural  earnings  in  FIRE. 

Even  in  their  longest  held  job.  a higher  proportion  of  nonmetro  than  metro  residents  employed 
In  FIRE  worked  less  than  full-time,  full-year  (fewer  than  35  hours  per  week  and/or  fewer  than 
50  weeks  per  year)  during  1991  (31.1  percent  vs.  26.5  percent).  Metro  workers  were  more 
likely  to  work  in  security,  commodity  brokerage,  and  investment  companies,  the  FIRE  industry 
with  the  highest  average  earnings,  than  nonmetro  workers  (8.5  vs.  3.3  percent).  And.  metro 
FIRE  workers  were  more  likely  to  hold  higher  paying  executive,  professional,  and  technical  jobs 
while  nonmetro  workers  were  concentrated  in  lower  paying  administrative  support  occupations. 

Other  possible  contributors  to  lower  nonmetro  earnings  per  job  in  FIRE  are  shorter  term  jobs 
and  secondary  jobs.  More  nonmetro  than  metro  residents  may  sell  Insurance  or  real  estate  as 
a secondary  source  of  income,  holding  their  primary  (longest)  job  in  another  industry.  Those 
secondary  jobs  and  their  lower  earnings  (compared  with  the  earnings  of  workers  primarily 
employed  in  FIRE)  are  counted  in  the  BEA  estimates.  Whether  more  nonmetro  than  metro 
workers  hold  such  jobs  cannot  be  determined  because  the  CPS  does  not  provide  information 
on  shorter  term  or  secondary  jobs. 

Recession  Hurt  Rural  Earnings  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  Most 

Average  earnings  in  rural  parts  of  ail  U.S.  regions  fell  during  the  1990  91  recession.  The  rural 
Great  Lakes  experienced  the  largest  decline.  3.3  percent,  followed  closely  by  rural  areas  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  (3.1  percent).  The  rural  Great  Lakes  also  had  the  largest  drop  in 
earnings  per  nonfarm  job  during  the  1980-82  recessions,  but  the  decline  in  earnings  was  more 
than  twice  as  large  then.  Only  rural  areas  in  the  Southwest  region  experienced  a somewhat 
larger  decline  in  earnings  during  the  1990-91  recession  than  during  the  1980-82  recessions,  not 
because  this  recession  was  particularly  hard  on  the  Southwest,  but  because  the  1980-82  reces- 
sions had  such  a small  effect  on  earnings  in  the  rural  Southwest. 
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Earnings 


Average  Rural  Earninge  on  Longrun  Decline 

Perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  recessions  was  the  limited  1982-89  recover/  in  rural 
America.  Only  three  sectors  experienced  earnings  recovery  during  the  period:  services, 
govemm<unt,  and  agricultural  services,  forestry,  and  fishing.  Regionaliy,  eamir.gs  grew  only  in 
rural  areas  of  New  England  and  the  Mideast. 

The  position  of  rural  earnings  compared  with  urban  earnings  continued  to  deteriorate.  In  1991, 
both  real  earnings  per  nonfarm  job  in  rural  areas  and  the  rural/urban  earnings  ratio  wore  at  their 
lowest  points  since  1969  (app.  table  6).  [Michael  L Lahr  left  ERS  before  this  issue  went  to 
press.  Call  Lirida  M,  Gheffi^  202-219-0520,  if  you  have  questions.] 


Earnings  per  job  by  Industry 

Most  nonmetro  industries  experienced  smaller  decreases  in  real  earnings  per  job  during  the 
1990-91  recession  than  during  the  1980-82  recessions 

1991  earnings  per  job 

Nonmetro/ 

metro 

earnings  Change  in  nonmetro  real  earnings  per  job^ 
Industry Nonmetro  Metro  ratio  1973-75  1975-79  1979-82  1 982-89  1989-91 

— -Dollars Percent- 


All  nonfarm  industries 
Agricultural  services, 

19,586 

26.633 

73.5 

-0.6 

4.6 

-5.4 

-2.2 

-2.4 

forestry,  & fishing 

12.808 

14,818 

86.4 

-6.0 

-16.6 

-32.3 

21.1 

-1.3 

Mining 

33,068 

33,433 

98.9 

19.6 

6.6 

-5.2 

-20.1 

3.0 

Construction 

21,584 

29,295 

73.7 

2.4 

-3.6 

-13.8 

-3.8 

-6.9 

Manufacturing 

25,937 

37,005 

70.1 

-.1 

10.2 

-1.7 

-1.1 

-1.5 

TCPU' 

29,333 

36,572 

80.3 

-1.3 

4.4 

-2.9 

-6.7 

-3.9 

Wholesale 

23,116 

35,040 

66.0 

1.3 

-1.0 

-7.1 

-5.3 

-1.4 

Retail 

12,616 

15,223 

82.9 

-5.4 

-2.7 

-10.4 

-2.6 

-4.9 

FIRE' 

10,254 

22,707 

45.2 

-9.0 

11.2 

-16.6 

-1.6 

-5.9 

Services 

16,862 

25,370 

66.5 

.3 

5.8 

-4.7 

7.2 

-.5 

Government 

21 ,903 

28.306 

77.4 

-3.0 

2.7 

3.5 

5.4 

1.0 

^Ali  years'  earnings  converted  to  1991  doliars  using  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  personal  consumption 
expenditures. 

^includes  transportation,  communication,  and  public  utilities. 

^Includes  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Characteristics  of  FIRE  workers,  1991 


Fewsr  nonmetro  workers  are  In  higher  paying  securities 
firms,  executive  occupations,  and  full-time,  full-year  jobs 


— — 

item  Nonmetro 

Metro 

Percent  distribution  of  workers 

Workers  with  longest  job  In  FIRE 

100.0 

100.0 

Detailed  industry: 

35.4 

24.5 

Savings  & -Dan 

5.0 

3.8 

Other  aedit  agencies 

4.5 

4.8 

Securities,  commodity  broker,  and 

investment  companies 

3.3 

8.5 

insurance 

28.8 

30.9 

Real  estate 

22.0 

27.5 

Major  occupation: 

Executive,  professional, 

and  technical 

23.8 

30.6 

Sales 

25.1 

22.7 

Administrative  support  and  clerical 

44.7 

38.4 

Other 

6.4 

8.3 

Hours  and  weeks  worked: 

Full  time,  full  year 

68.9 

73.5 

Part  time  and/or  part  year 

31.1 

26.5 

Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  the  March  1992  Current 
Population  Survey. 


Change  In  nonmetro  earnings  by  region 
In  all  regions  except  the  Southwest,  the  effect  of  the  1990- 
91  recession  on  nonfarm  earnings  was  much  milder  than 
the  effect  of  the  1980-82  recessions 


Percent  change  in  nonfarm  earnings  per  job 
Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  u$ing  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analytit. 
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Appendix;  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 

Data  Sources  Macroaconomlc  conditions:  The  economic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macro^nomic 

changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation, 
including  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  indexes,  and  employment  and  unemployment  data 
are  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National 
income  and  product  account  information  on  capital  investment,  gross  domestic  product,  and  net 
exports  is  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Information  relating  to  monetary  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign 
exchange  rates,  and  data  on  industrial  production  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Governors. 

Employment  and  earnings  data:  Data  on  nonmetro  employment,  unemployment,  and 
earnings  come  from  three  sources.  The  monthly  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  provides  detailed  information  on 
the  labor  force,  employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  metro  and 
nonmetro  population.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a national  sample  of  about  58,000 
households  that  are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  of 
age  and  over.  Labor  force  information  is  based  on  respondents’  activity  during  1 week  each 
month. 

BLS  county-level  employment  data  are  taken  from  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State 
surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  which  are  then  benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS. 
Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  levels,  annual  average  BLS  and  CPS  estimates  are  the  same. 
The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemploy- 
ment for  individual  counties. 

BEA  employment  data,  unlike  the  household  data  collected  by  the  CPS  and  BLS,  provide 
establishment  data  on  the  number  of  jobs  rather  than  the  number  of  workers.  The  BEA  data 
are  taken  primarily  from  administrative  reports  filed  by  employers  covered  under  unemployment 
insurance  laws  and  from  information  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Thus,  jobs  and  earnings  for  these  jobs  are  counted  at  the  place  of  work  and 
are  based  on  a virtual  universal  count  rather  than  a sample.  T^e  BEA  data  provide  detailed 
information  on  the  number  of  jobs  and  amount  of  earnings  by  industry  at  the  county  level.  A 
shortcoming  of  the  BEA  data  is  the  2-year  lag  between  when  they  are  collected  and  when  they 
are  available  for  analysis. 

Each  of  these  data  sets  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  CPS  furnishes  detailed 
employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions  of  the 
Nation.  The  BEA  provides  estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs  and  earnings  by  industry  for 
individual  county  areas.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  employment  data  than  CPS,  but  offers  very 
current  employment  and  unemployment  information  at  the  county  level.  While  these  data 
sources  are  likely  to  provide  different  estimates  of  employment  conditions  at  any  point  in  time, 
they  generally  indicate  similar  trends. 


Definitions  Throughout  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends,  we  use  "rural"  and  "nonmetro"  interchangeably. 

The  same  holds  for  "urban"  and  "metro."  However,  in  tables  we  use  "nonmetro"  and  "metro," 
the  original  and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part  time  but  want  full-time 
work  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Civilian  labor  force:  Noninstitutional  civilians  age  16  or  older  who  are  either  employed  or  un- 
employed. Individuals  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  senrices  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark 
period. 

Foreign  exchange  rate;  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal 
Resenre  publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  U.S.  dollar  based  on 
the  rates  of  the  10  major  U.S.  trading  partners. 
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Gross  domsstic  product  (GDP):  Tho  value  of  final  output  produced  by  people,  government, 
and  firms  in  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  U,S.  or  foreign  citizens,  or  U.S.-  or  foreign- 
owned  firms.  Output  of  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  located  outside  the  United  States  is  not  included. 
This  statistic  is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  following  the  initial 
release.  Nominal  GDP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prices.  Real  GDP  mea- 
sures final  goods  and  services  at  1987  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Inflation  rate:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are 
reported  on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The 
two  major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian 
noninstitutionai  population  age  16  and  older. 

Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA*s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  include  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area 
population  of  at  least  100,000.  Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they 
are  economically  and  socially  integrated  with  the  core  county.  Metro  areas  are  divided  into 
central  cities  and  areas  outside  centra!  cities  (suburbs).  Throughout  this  publication,  "urban* 
and  "metro"  have  been  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  within  MSA's. 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication,  "rural" 
and  "nonmetro”  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of  MSA's. 

Producer  Price  Index:  A measure  of  the  average  price  received  by  producers  of  finished 
goods  at  the  wholesale  level  during  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

Region:  Both  regions  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  regions  defined  by  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis  are  used  in  this  issue.  The  States  in  each  region  are  as  foliows: 

Bureau  of  tho  Census  regions 

Northeast — Connecticut,  Maine.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

Midwest — Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

South — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 

Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

West— Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  regions 

New  England — Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont. 

Mideast — Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Great  Lakes— -Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Plains— Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

Southeast— Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Southwest— Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Rocky  Mountain — Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Far  West— Alaska,  California.  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  16  years  and  older  as  a percentage 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  16  years  and  older. 
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Appendix  Tables  

Appendix  table  1~Nonmetro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Employment-  Adjusted 

Year/  Population  Labor  force  populavion  Unemployment  unomptoy- 

quarter 1 64-  Labor  force  participation  Employed ratio Unemployed rate ment  rate^ 


1993; 

2nd 

ThoUSi 

42,913 

srnds 

27,158 

Percent 

63.3 

Thousands 

25,381 

Percent 

59.1 

Thousands 

1,777 

Percent- 

6.5 

10.2 

1st 

42,953 

26,947 

62.7 

24,850 

57.9 

2,097 

7.0 

11.8 

1992: 

4th 

42,737 

27,181 

63.6 

25,460 

59.6 

1,772 

6.3 

10.1 

3rd 

42,653 

27,344 

64.1 

25,452 

59.7 

1,892 

6.9 

10.6 

2nd 

42,322 

26,939 

63.7 

25,047 

59.2 

1.893 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

42,114 

26,232 

62.3 

24,052 

57.1 

2,179 

8.3 

12.4 

1991: 

4th 

42.328 

26,442 

62.5 

24,745 

58.5 

1,697 

6.4 

10.1 

3rd 

41,904 

26,364 

62.9 

24,683 

58.9 

1,681 

6.4 

10.3 

2nd 

42.017 

26,529 

63.1 

24,673 

58.7 

1,856 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

42,073 

26,049 

61.9 

23,898 

56.8 

2.151 

8.3 

12.3 

1990: 

4th 

42,106 

26,361 

62.6 

24,776 

58.8 

1,585 

6.0 

9.7 

3rd 

42,079 

26,607 

63.2 

25,158 

59.8 

1,450 

5.4 

8.8 

2nd 

41,774 

26,417 

63.2 

24,934 

59.7 

1,483 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

41,660 

25,893 

62.2 

24,196 

68.1 

1,697 

6.6 

10.0 

1989: 

4th 

41,646 

26,168 

62.8 

24,778 

59.9 

1,390 

5.3 

8.6 

3rd 

41,755 

26,783 

64.1 

25,323 

60.6 

1.459 

5.4 

8.7 

2nd 

41,588 

26,389 

63.5 

24,919 

59.9 

1,470 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

40,912 

25,441 

62.2 

23,807 

58.2 

1,634 

6.4 

10.2 

1988: 

4th 

40,629 

25,510 

62.8 

24,024 

59.2 

1,469 

5.8 

9.4 

3rd 

40,812 

25,793 

63.2 

24,294 

59.5 

1.499 

5.8 

9.6 

2nd 

40,877 

25,513 

62.4 

23,978 

58.7 

1,535 

6.0 

9.8 

1st 

40,522 

24,819 

61.2 

22,996 

56.7 

1,823 

7.3 

11.6 

1987: 

4th 

40,280 

25,087 

62.3 

23,449 

53.2 

1.638 

6.5 

10.6 

3rd 

40,214 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

58.8 

1,643 

6.5 

10.5 

2nd 

40,497 

25,186 

62.2 

23,437 

57.9 

1,749 

6.9 

10.9 

1st 

40,745 

24,856 

61.0 

22,688 

55.7 

2,167 

8.7 

13.1 

1992 

42,456 

26,924 

63.4 

25,003 

58.9 

1,922 

7.1 

11.0 

1991 

42,080 

26,346 

62.6 

24,500 

58.2 

1,846 

7.0 

10.8 

1990 

41,905 

26,319 

62.8 

24,766 

59.1 

1.554 

5.9 

9.4 

1989 

41,482 

26,209 

63.2 

24,718 

59.6 

1,491 

5.7 

9.1 

1988 

40,710 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

58.5 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

1987 

40,434 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

57.6 

1.799 

7.2 

11.3 

1986 

40,646 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

56.8 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

1985 

40,493 

24,781 

61.2 

22,700 

56.1 

2,081 

8.4 

13.0 

1984 

55,946 

34,725 

62.1 

31,930 

57.1 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

1983 

55,294 

34,156 

61.8 

30,696 

55.5 

3,460 

10.1 

14.9 

1982 

54,727 

33,740 

61.7 

30,335 

55.4 

3,405 

10.1 

14.9 

1981 

53,449 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

57.0 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

1980 

52,706 

32,512 

61.7 

30,150 

57.2 

2,362 

7.3 

10.7 

1979 

51,563 

31,716 

61.5 

29,916 

58.0 

1.800 

5.7 

8.5 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census.  That  change  accounts  for 
tlie  large  drop  in  the  nonmetro  population  and  tabor  force  between  1984  and  1985.  Quaiteriy  data  shown  in  this  table  are  not  seasonally 
adjusted  and,  therefore,  do  not  match  seasonally  adjusted  numbers  analyzed  in  the  “Employmenr  and  "Unemploymenr  articles. 
'Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  indude  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  em^oyed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  Tables 

Appendix  table  2-- Metro  employment;  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 

Employment-  Adjusted 

Year/  Population  Labor  force  population  Unemployment  unemploy- 


quarter 

16+ 

Labor  force 

participation 

Employed 

ratio 

Unemployed 

rate 

ment  rate^ 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

’Percant 

1993: 

2nd 

150,375 

100,888 

67.1 

93,834 

62.4 

7,054 

7.0 

10.2 

1st 

149.843 

99,460 

66.4 

91,905 

61.3 

7.555 

7.6 

10.8 

1992: 

4th 

149,582 

99,763 

66.7 

92,728 

62.0 

7,037 

7.1 

10.1 

3rd 

149,134 

101,028 

B7J 

93,478 

62.7 

7,550 

7.5 

10.7 

2nd 

148.989 

100,255 

67.3 

92,745 

62.2 

7,510 

7.5 

10.5 

1st 

148,774 

99,186 

66.7 

91,432 

61.5 

7,754 

7.8 

11.1 

1991: 

4th 

148,121 

98,915 

66.8 

92,327 

62.3 

6,589 

6.7 

9.8 

3rd 

148,074 

99,912 

67.5 

93,299 

63.0 

6,613 

6.6 

9.7 

2nd 

147.506 

99,017 

67.1 

92,522 

62.7 

6,496 

6.6 

9,4 

1st 

147,039 

97,984 

66.6 

91,362 

62.1 

6,622 

6.8 

9.7 

1990: 

4th 

146.589 

98,463 

67.2 

92,956 

63.4 

5,507 

5.6 

8.2 

3rd 

146,187 

99,290 

67.9 

93,872 

64.2 

5.417 

5.5 

8.0 

2nd 

146,051 

98,504 

67.4 

93,480 

64,0 

5,024 

5,1 

7,4 

1st 

145.751 

97,615 

67.0 

92,238 

63.3 

5,332 

5,5 

7.8 

1989: 

4th 

145,371 

98,191 

67.5 

93,242 

64,1 

4,949 

5.0 

7.3 

3rd 

144,848 

98,373 

67.9 

93,366 

64.5 

5,007 

5,1 

7,5 

2nd 

144,589 

97,391 

67.4 

92,449 

63.9 

4,942 

5.1 

7.5 

1st 

144,861 

96,633 

66.7 

91,411 

63.1 

5,223 

5.4 

7.9 

1988: 

4th 

144,625 

96,886 

67.0 

92,139 

63.7 

4,748 

4.9 

7.4 

3rd 

144,028 

97,249 

67.5 

92,132 

64.0 

5,117 

5.3 

8.0 

2nd 

143,512 

95,843 

66.8 

90,801 

63.3 

5,042 

5.3 

7,8 

1st 

143.445 

95,061 

66.3 

89,492 

62.4 

5.569 

5,9 

8.6 

1987: 

4th 

143,187 

95,433 

66.6 

90,347 

63.1 

5,088 

5.3 

7.9 

3rd 

142,802 

95.924 

67.2 

90,434 

63.3 

5,490 

5.7 

8.6 

2nd 

142,030 

94.546 

66.6 

88,869 

62.6 

5,877 

6.0 

8,7 

1st 

141,257 

93,152 

65.9 

86,904 

61.5 

8,249 

6.7 

9.6 

1992 

149,120 

100,058 

67.1 

92.595 

62.1 

7,463 

7,5 

10.6 

1991 

147,685 

98,957 

67.0 

92,377 

62.6 

6,580 

6.6 

9.6 

1990 

146,144 

98,468 

67.4 

93,148 

63.7 

5,320 

5.4 

7.9 

1989 

144,911 

97,660 

67.4 

92,624 

63.9 

5,036 

5.2 

7.5 

1988 

143,903 

96,260 

66.9 

91,141 

63.3 

5,119 

5.3 

7,9 

1987 

142,319 

94,764 

66.6 

" .138 

62.6 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

1986 

139,941 

92,665 

66.2 

86,508 

61.8 

6.157 

6.6 

9.5 

1985 

137,713 

90,684 

65.9 

84.453 

61.3 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

1984 

120,437 

78,819 

65.4 

73,076 

60.7 

5,743 

7.3 

10.4 

1983 

118,922 

77,394 

65.1 

70,137 

59.0 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

1982 

117,544 

76,465 

65.1 

69,192 

58.9 

7,273 

9.5 

13.1 

1981 

112,987 

73,301 

64.9 

67,825 

60.0 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

1980 

111,438 

72,207 

64.8 

67,120 

60.2 

5,087 

7.0 

9.5 

1979 

109,969 

71,192 

64,7 

67,029 

61.0 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

Note:  Beginning  in  1005,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1900  Census.  Quarterly  data  shown  in 
this  table  are  not  seasonally  adjusted  and,  therefore,  do  not  match  seasonally  adjusted  numbers  analyzed  In  the  "Employ menr  and 
"Unemploymenr  articles. 

^Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Souroe:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  3— Average  unemployment  rates  for  nonmetro  county 
groups  


Item 

1990 

1991 

1992 

U.S.  total 

5.5 

Percent 

6.7 

7.4 

Metro 

5.2 

6.5 

7.2 

Nonmetro 

6.5 

7.6 

8.0 

Region: 

Northeast 

6.1 

8.1 

8.3 

Midwest 

6.1 

68 

6.9 

South 

6.7 

7.9 

8.2 

West 

7.1 

8.0 

9.3 

County  type: 

Farming 

6.3 

6.9 

7.3 

Manufacturing 

6.7 

7.9 

8.1 

Mining 

7.7 

9.3 

10.3 

Retirement 

6.8 

7.9 

8.3 

Urban-rurai 
continuum  codes: 
Adjacent — 

Urban 

6.3 

7.6 

8.1 

Less  urban 

6.7 

7.8 

8.1 

Rural 

6.7 

7.9 

8.3 

Nonadjacent — 

Urban 

6.5 

7.4 

8.1 

Less  urban 

6.6 

7.5 

7.8 

Rural 

6.5 

7.6 

7.7 

Minority  counties: 

Black 

7.0 

8.2 

8.8 

Hispanic 

9.5 

10.1 

11.6 

Native  American 

8.6 

9.3 

10.2 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  4 — Average  employment  change  for  nonmetro  county 
groups 


Item 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

U.S.  total 

0.5 

Percent 

-0.9 

0.6 

Metro 

.4 

-1.0 

.5 

Nonmetro 

.6 

-.3 

1.0 

Region: 

Northeast 

.6 

-1.2 

-1.0 

Midwest 

.2 

-.0' 

1.2 

South 

.7 

-.4 

1.0 

West 

1.0 

.4 

.6 

County  type: 

Farming 

.4 

-.6 

.6 

Manufacturing 

.0^ 

-.9 

,8 

Mining 

1.7 

-.5 

-1.6 

Retirement 

1.1 

.3 

2.1 

Urban-rural 
continuum  codes: 
Adjacent — 

Urban 

.2 

-.1 

.9 

Less  urban 

.2 

-.5 

1,3 

Rural 

.2 

1.7 

Nonadjacent 

Urban 

1.1 

.1 

.6 

Less  urban 

.8 

-.3 

1.1 

Rural 

1.4 

-.9 

.7 

Minority  counties: 

Black 

.0^ 

-.8 

.2 

Hispanic 

.4 

1.3 

2.1 

Native  American 

.8 

-.1 

2.2 

‘Decrease  of  less  than  0.1  percent. 
^Increase  of  less  than  0.1  percent. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  &--Nonfarm  jobs  by  Industry  and  BEA  region 


United  States  New  England  Mideast  Great  Lakes  Plains 


Item 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Thousands 

1991: 

Total  nonfarm 

22,821 

111,175 

1,055 

6,518 

1,660 

21,915 

3,824 

18,521 

3,496 

6,528 

Agr.  services, 

forestry,  fishing 

374 

1,076 

18 

56 

12 

192 

44 

137 

39 

31 

Mining 

406 

561 

2 

7 

28 

32 

39 

36 

35 

23 

Construction 

1.254 

5,485 

75 

288 

90 

1,003 

191 

835 

176 

305 

Manufacturing 

4,173 

14,831 

172 

1,016 

292 

2,673 

828 

3,325 

515 

910 

TCPU’ 

1,023 

5,483 

39 

257 

75 

1,097 

175 

851 

171 

379 

Wholesale 

807 

5,773 

34 

338 

49 

1,178 

138 

977 

171 

366 

Retail 

4,079 

18,590 

184 

1,053 

310 

3,335 

706 

3,282 

647 

1,132 

FIRE* 

1,262 

9,561 

65 

618 

92 

2,016 

220 

1,437 

213 

570 

Services^ 

5,257 

32,789 

299 

2,078 

429 

6,959 

886 

5,194 

862 

1,914 

Government 

4,186 

17.026 

166 

807 

283 

3,431 

597 

2,448 

667 

899 

1990: 

Total  nonfarm 

22,760 

112,703 

1,085 

6,801 

1,675 

22,520 

3,800 

18,691 

3,461 

6,530 

Agr.  services, 

forestry,  fishing 

368 

1,054 

19 

58 

18 

155 

39 

117 

47 

41 

Mining 

429 

578 

1 

6 

21 

40 

52 

40 

38 

24 

Construction 

1,277 

5.907 

84 

329 

95 

1,117 

191 

876 

176 

309 

Manufacturing 

4,272 

15,459 

182 

1,084 

304 

2,828 

845 

3,456 

516 

936 

TCPU' 

1,018 

5,527 

39 

268 

75 

1,126 

174 

859 

167 

377 

Wholesale 

803 

5,911 

36 

356 

49 

1,235 

137 

987 

169 

367 

Retail 

4,047 

18,947 

192 

1,122 

310 

3.453 

695 

3,324 

638 

1,134 

FIRE^ 

1,245 

9,575 

66 

631 

91 

2,039 

216 

1,418 

209 

563 

Services^ 

5.150 

32,739 

300 

2,117 

428 

7,053 

859 

5,172 

835 

1,887 

Government 

4,150 

17,006 

168 

830 

284 

3,473 

593 

2,442 

666 

892 

1989: 

Total  nonfarm 

22,316 

110,907 

1,095 

6,957 

1,659 

22,465 

3,715 

18,379 

3,384 

6,399 

Agr.  services, 

forestry,  fishing 

346 

994 

17 

57 

17 

147 

39 

110 

44 

38 

Mining 

433 

606 

1 

7 

23 

42 

26 

44 

44 

26 

Construction 

1,260 

5,974 

93 

377 

98 

1,170 

187 

863 

169 

307 

Manufacturing 

4,289 

15,736 

191 

1,157 

313 

2,960 

846 

3,502 

507 

939 

TCPU' 

1,003 

5,379 

38 

266 

74 

1,105 

177 

846 

167 

369 

Wholesale 

798 

5,915 

35 

370 

49 

1.244 

136 

995 

169 

368 

Retail 

3,956 

18,791 

196 

1,173 

303 

3,490 

680 

3,278 

623 

1,124 

FIRE^ 

1,225 

9,494 

66 

636 

90 

2,049 

211 

1,392 

205 

547 

Services^ 

4,944 

31,333 

292 

2,083 

412 

6,840 

833 

4,955 

800 

1,809 

Government  4,062 

See  fcx)tnotes  at  end  of  table. 

16,685 

165 

831 

278 

3,419 

579 

2,394 

656 

87r. 

-Continued 
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Appendix  table  5— Nonfarm  jobs  by  Industry  and  BEA  region— Continued 


Southeast 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountain 

Far  West 

Item 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

1991: 

Total  nonfarm 

7,747 

23,499 

2,086 

Thousands 
10,962  1,304 

2,809 

1,650 

20,422 

Agr.  services, 
forestry,  fishing 

77 

183 

93 

95 

15 

24 

75 

357 

Mining 

177 

111 

49 

264 

49 

27 

28 

62 

Construction 

433 

1,350 

118 

570 

80 

136 

92 

999 

Manufacturing 

1,858 

2,834 

215 

1,197 

109 

298 

184 

2,578 

TCPU’ 

319 

1,247 

105 

581 

67 

153 

73 

919 

Wholesale 

250 

1,202 

73 

557 

43 

139 

48 

1,016 

Retail 

1,312 

4,131 

369 

1,881 

253 

476 

300 

3,300 

FIRE" 

367 

1,909 

119 

932 

83 

247 

103 

1,833 

Services^ 

1,545 

6,559 

487 

3,096 

339 

826 

408 

6,164 

Government 

1,408 

3,975 

459 

1,789 

266 

483 

340 

3,194 

1990: 

Total  nonfarm 

7,761 

23,688 

2,067 

10,868 

1,276 

2,752 

1,635 

20,853 

Agr.  services, 
forestry,  fishing 

106 

232 

41 

89 

26 

23 

72 

341 

Mining 

135 

111 

118 

266 

41 

28 

23 

64 

Construction 

447 

1,461 

117 

564 

77 

127 

91 

1,125 

Manufacturing 

1,907 

2,918 

216 

1,216 

110 

300 

193 

2,722 

TCPU' 

320 

1,237 

102 

570 

67 

151 

74 

939 

Wholesale 

251 

1,215 

71 

551 

42 

137 

49 

'1,063 

Retail 

1,309 

4,203 

366 

1,868 

244 

467 

294 

3,377 

FIRE" 

363 

1,906 

117 

930 

82 

243 

102 

1,844 

Services’ 

1,529 

6,450 

469 

3,042 

328 

801 

403 

6,217 

Government 

1,394 

3,957 

450 

1,774 

261 

476 

335 

3,162 

1989: 

Total  nonfarm 

7,628 

23,210 

2,032 

10,546 

1,227 

2,672 

1,577 

20,280 

Agr.  services, 
forestry,  fishing 

98 

219 

39 

84 

24 

21 

68 

318 

Mining 

149 

112 

124 

281 

41 

30 

24 

65 

Construction 

437 

1,471 

122 

548 

70 

123 

85 

1,115 

Manufacturing 

1,918 

2,939 

210 

1,201 

108 

295 

196 

2,742 

TCPU' 

309 

1,203 

98 

542 

65 

147 

74 

901 

Wholesale 

250 

1,218 

71 

545 

41 

134 

47 

1,041 

Retail 

1,282 

4,138 

357 

1,826 

233 

456 

281 

3,307 

FIRE" 

358 

1,895 

117 

924 

79 

239 

98 

1,811 

Services’ 

1,461 

6,134 

454 

2,863 

309 

759 

382 

5,890 

Government 

1,365 

3,881 

441 

1,732 

255 

467 

323 

3,089 

Note:  All  data  revised.  Missing  numbers  estimated  by  ERS. 

Mnciudes  transportation,  communication,  and  public  utilities. 

^Includes  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

’Includes  health,  legal,  educational,  recreational,  business,  repair,  and  personal  services. 
Source:  Ekireau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Appendix  table  6— Real  earnings  per  nonfarm  Job  In  nonmetro  and  metro  areas 

Item 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972  1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1991  dollars 

United  States 

24,332 

24,710 

24,988 

25,707  25,795 

25,106 

25,046 

25,727 

Nonmetro 

19,374 

19,709 

19,996 

20,599  20,874 

20,556 

20,743 

21,553 

Metro 

25,392 

25,781 

26,071 

26,823  26,865 

26,096 

25,988 

26,654 

Metro-ronmetro 
earnings  gap 

6,018 

6,072 

6,075 

6,224  5,991 

5,540 

5,245 

5,102 

Percent 

Nonmetro/m  etro 

earnings  ratio 

76.3 

76.4 

76.7 

76.8  77.7 

78.8 

79.8 

80.9 

Change  from  previous  year: 
United  States 

NA 

1.6 

1.1 

2.9  .3 

-2.7 

-.2 

2.7 

Nonmetro 

NA 

1.7 

1.5 

3.0  1.3 

-1.5 

.9 

3.9 

Metro 

NA 

1.5 

1.1 

2.9  .2 

-2.9 

-.4 

2.6 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980  1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1991  dollars 

United  States 

25,832 

26,035 

25,854 

25,388  25,152 

25,064 

25,200 

25,501 

Nonmetro 

21,502 

21,785 

21,692 

21,190  20,856 

20,51 6 

20,499 

20,783 

Metro 

26,794 

26,972 

26,763 

26,294  26,073 

26,033 

26,194 

26,487 

Metro-nonmetro 

earnings  gap 

5,291 

5,187 

5,070 

5,104  5,217 

5,518 

5,695 

5,705 

Percent 

Nonmetro/metro 
earnings  ratio 

80.3 

80.8 

81.1 

80.6  80.0 

78.8 

78.3 

78.5 

Change  from  previous  year: 
United  States 

.4 

.8 

-.7 

-1.8  -.9 

-.4 

.5 

1.2 

Nonmetro 

-.2 

1.3 

-.4 

-2.3  -1.6 

-1 .6 

-.1 

1.4 

Metro 

.5 

.7 

-.8 

-1.8  -.8 

-.2 

.6 

1.1 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988  1989 

1990 

1991 

1991  dollars 

United  States 

25,583 

25,832 

25,855 

25,931  25,742 

25,536 

25,433 

Nonmetro 

20,688 

20,752 

20,430 

20,238  20,060 

19,772 

19,586 

Metro 

26,585 

26,857 

26,945 

27,074  26,885 

26,700 

26,633 

Metro-nonmetro 
earnings  gap 

5,898 

6,105 

6,515 

6,836  6,825 

6,929 

7,047 

Percent 

Nonmetro/metro 
earnings  ratio 

77.8 

77.3 

75.8 

74.8  74.6 

74.1 

73.5 

Change  from  previous  year: 
United  States 

.3 

1.0 

.1 

.3  -.7 

-.8 

-.4 

Nonmetro 

-.5 

.3 

-1.6 

-.9  -.9 

-1.4 

-.9 

Metro 

.4 

1.0 

.3 

.5  -.7 

-.7 

-.3 

Note:  Data  for  all  years  revised  by  BEA.  All  years’  earnings  converted  to  1991  dollars  using  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  personal 
consumption  expenditures. 

Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Appendix  Tables 

Appendix  table  7 — Comparison  of  revised  and  previous  BEA  jobs  and  earnings  estimates 


Change  from 

Revised  estimates  Previous  estimates  previous  estimates 


1979 

1982 

1989 

1990 

1979 

1982 

1989 

1990 

1979  1982  1989  1990 

Total  jobs 

112,963 

114.149 

136,411 

138,573 

111,632 

112,565 

135,343 

137,160 

1.2 

1.4 

0.8 

1.0 

Farming 

3.764 

3,657 

3.196 

3,119 

3,848 

3,621 

3.168 

3,103 

-2.2 

1.0 

.9 

.5 

Agr.  services. 

forestry,  fishing 

864 

957 

1,341 

1,422 

843 

934 

1,321 

1,356 

2.5 

2.5 

1.5 

4.6 

Mining 

1,152 

1,503 

1,040 

1,007 

1,090 

1,356 

920 

930 

5.4 

9.8 

11.5 

7.6 

Construction 

5.890 

5,353 

7.235 

7.184 

5,897 

5.341 

7.204 

7,225 

-.1 

.2 

.4 

-.6 

Manufacturing 

21,493 

19,266 

20,025 

19,731 

21,490 

19,254 

20,004 

19,742 

.0* 

.1 

.1 

-.1 

TCPU' 

5.617 

5.641 

6.382 

6.545 

5,617 

5.624 

6,394 

6,569 

.0* 

.3 

-.2 

-.4 

Wholesale  trade 

5,671 

5,721 

6.712 

6,715 

5,669 

5,709 

6,693 

6,624 

.0* 

.2 

.3 

1.3 

Retail  trade 

17,750 

18.172 

22,746 

22,994 

17,737 

18,098 

22,592 

22,707 

.1 

.4 

.7 

1.2 

FIRE* 

8.506 

8.943 

10.720 

10,819 

7,287 

7,891 

10,103 

10,184 

14.3 

11.8 

5.8 

5.9 

Services* 

23.720 

26,398 

36,268 

37,880 

23,610 

26,173 

36,205 

37,573 

.5 

.9 

.2 

.8 

Government 

18,536 

18,537 

20,747 

21,156 

18,544 

18,564 

20,739 

21,148 

-.0** 

-.1 

.0* 

.0* 

Total  earnings 

1,553 

1,921 

3,172 

■•Of//#W7o  Uf  uVi/dra 

3,364  1,560 

1,917 

3,188 

3,380 

-.5 

.2 

-.5 

-.5 

Farming 

30 

24 

49 

49 

38 

32 

60 

60 

-24.7 

-36.6 

-22,6 

-21.0 

Agr.  services. 

forestry,  fishing 

8 

8 

18 

20 

9 

9 

19 

20 

-15.9 

-9.0 

-5.3 

-1.7 

Mining 

28 

43 

30 

31 

26 

42 

33 

36 

6.7 

4.1 

-10,2 

-14.2 

Construction 

104 

107 

194 

199 

109 

116 

197 

199 

-4.8 

-8.2 

-1.5 

-.2 

Manufacturing 

394 

451 

637 

651 

389 

446 

626 

645 

1.2 

1.2 

1.8 

1.0 

TCPU' 

118 

149 

209 

223 

117 

148 

211 

224 

.3 

.5 

*•  # 

-.8 

Wholesale  trade 

103 

128 

208 

217 

103 

128 

208 

216 

O* 

.5 

-.1 

.5 

Retail  trade 

159 

190 

317 

327 

159 

186 

301 

313 

-.0** 

2.4 

5.0 

4.3 

FIRE* 

90 

115 

214 

229 

95 

no 

225 

238 

-5.2 

4.6 

-5.0 

-4.0 

Services* 

279 

391 

793 

875 

275 

387 

811 

893 

1.4 

1.0 

-2.3 

-2.1 

Government 

241 

314 

504 

543 

241 

.rW/.'^rc 

314 

498 

535 

-O** 

-.1 

1.1 

1.4 

Earnings  per  job 

13,744 

16,825 

23,254 

24,278 

13,974 

17,030 

23,554 

24,645 

-1.7 

-1  2 

-1.3 

-1.5 

Farming 

8,080 

6,439 

15,217 

15,837 

9,857 

8,885 

18,818 

19,268 

-22.0 

-38.0 

-23.7 

-217 

Agr.  services, 
forestry,  fishing 

8,831 

8.708 

13,324 

13,998 

10,491 

9,730 

14,243 

14,92$ 

-18.8 

-11.7 

-6.9 

-6.7 

Mining 

23,925 

28.807 

28.546 

31,223 

23,600 

30,633 

35.560 

30,5;8 

1.4 

-6.3 

-24.6 

-23.6 

Construction 

17,618 

20,061 

26,849 

27.646 

18,442 

21,758 

27,362 

27.557 

-4.7 

-8.5 

-1.9 

.3 

Manufacturing 

18,318 

23,402 

31,803 

33,010 

18,095 

23,142 

31,277 

32,663 

1.2 

1.1 

1.7 

1.1 

TCPU' 

20,922 

26,332 

32,798 

34,007 

20,853 

26,285 

32,952 

34,146 

.3 

.2 

-.5 

-.4 

Wholesale  trade 

18,188 

22,458 

30,952 

32,371 

18,186 

22,395 

31.079 

32,645 

.0* 

.3 

-.4 

-.8 

Retail  trade 

3,955 

10,471 

13,949 

14,239 

8,965 

10,263 

13.337 

13,805 

-.1 

2.0 

4.4 

3.1 

FIRE* 

10,587 

12,862 

19,973 

21,151 

12,998 

13,914 

22,245 

23,370 

-22.8 

-8.2 

-11.4 

-10.5 

Services* 

11,772 

14,809 

21,860 

23,091 

11.658 

14,784 

22,402 

23779 

1.0 

.2 

-2.5 

-3.0 

Government 

12.981 

16,931 

24,270 

25,651 

12,977 

16,924 

24.010 

25.298 

.0* 

.0* 

1.1 

1.4 

* = Increase  of  less  than  0.1  percent.  **  = Decrease  of  less  than  0 1 percent. 

'Includes  transportation,  communication,  and  public  utilities. 

^Includes  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

^Includes  health,  legal,  educational,  recreational,  business,  repair,  and  personal  services. 
Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Nonmetro  population, 
education,  employ- 
ment, Income,  poverty, 
and  housing  character- 
istics changed  during 
the  1980%  usually 
improving  more  slowly 
or  declining  more 
quickly  than  compa- 
rable metro  charac- 
teristics, according  to 
Census  data.  The 
narrowing  of  metro- 
nonmetro  economic 
gaps  that  occurred  in 
all  previous  decades  of 
this  century  and  the 
faster  nonmetro  popu- 
lation growth  that 
marked  the  "rural  re- 
naissance" of  the 
1970’s  did  not  continue 
during  the  1980% 
However,  change  was 
not  uniform;  nonmetro 
counties  adjacent  to 
large  metro  areas, 
those  in  the  West,  and 
those  that  were  retire- 
ment destinations  did 
better  than  average 
during  the  1980% 

More  rural,  remote 
counties,  those  in  the 
Midwest,  and  those 
that  were  mining- 
dependent  generally 
did  worse  than 
average. 


Nonmetro  Renaissance  Evaporated 
During  the  1980’s 

This  special  Fall  issue  of  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends  documents  changes  in  the  economic 
and  social  characteristics  of  the  nonmetro  and  metro  populations  during  the  1980*s 
compared  with  changes  during  the  1970's.  The  data  are  from  the  U.S.  Censuses  of  Population 
and  Housing  for  1990,  1980.  and  1970.  The  censuses  provide  the  only  county-level  data  on 
detailed  population  characteristics  (such  as  age,  race  and  ethnicity,  fertility,  migration,  educa- 
tional attainment,  occupation,  and  family  income)  and  housing  characteristics. 

Nonmetro  Population  Growth  Lagged  During  the  1980*8  and  Economic  Gaps  Widened 

Nonmetro  population  grew  more  slowly  than  metro  popul'ition  during  the  1980*s,  as  the  rural 
renaissance  of  the  1970’s  evaporated.  Net  outmigration  returned  as  a common  factor  in 
dampening  nonmetro  population  growth  during  the  1980*s.  Young  adults,  ages  18  to  34, 
comprised  a smaller  proportion  of  the  nonmetro  population  in  1990  than  they  had  in  1980. 
Managerial  and  executive  occupations  continued  \o  concentrate  in  metro  areas,  leaving 
nonmetro  areas  with  lower  proportions  of  high-wage  jobs.  Nonmetro  poverty  rose  after  having 
fallen  during  the  1970’s.  And,  although  nonmetro  housing  is  still  more  likely  to  be  owned  than 
metro  housing,  mobile  homes  account  for  a large  and  increasing  portion  of  the  difference  in 
ownership. 

If  only  national  level  trends  in  metro  and  nonmetro  characteristics  were  of  interest,  other  data 
sources,  such  as  the  Current  Population  Sun/ey,  provide  much  the  same  picture  of  the  1980*s. 
But,  at  more  detailed  levels  of  geography,  the  Census  data  show  that  nonmetro  areas 
experienced  differing  trends. 

Population  Grew  Faster  In  Nonmetro  Counties  Adjacent  to  Large  Metro  Areas; 

Higher  Paying  Jobs  Increased  In  Nonmetro  Counties  With  Their  Own  Cities 

Nonmetro  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas  experienced  faster  population  growth  than 
other  nonmetro  counties.  They  had  the  highest  net  inmigration  during  the  1980  s,  even  higher 
than  metro  areas.  Young  adults  increased  as  a proportion  of  their  population  while  that  age 
group  became  scarcer  in  nonmetro  areas  overall. 

In  employment-related  characteristics,  nonmetro  counties  that  are  not  adjacent  to  metro  areas 
but  contain  their  own  cities  of  10.000-49.999  residents  had  the  highest  labor  force  participation 
rate  and  the  highest  proportions  of  college  graduates,  professional  and  managerial  workers, 
and  health  and  educatton  services  workers  of  any  of  the  nonmetro  county  types  we  analyzed. 

All  Levels  Experienced  Slow  Income  Growth  and  Increasing  Poverty 

The  faster  population  growth  in  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas  and  the  increase  in 
higher  paying  jobs  in  the  nonadjacent  counties  with  cities  did  not  result  in  fast  growing  incomes 
or  falling  poverty  rates.  Counties  at  all  levels  of  urban  influence  from  the  large  metro  areas 
down  to  the  more  rural,  remote  areas  experienced  little  growth  In  real  family  income  and 
increases  in  the  percentage  of  poor  residents  during  the  1980’s.  The  nonadjacent  counties  with 
cities  experienced  the  largest  increase  in  poverty  rates  (2  percentage  points).  The  apparent 
contradiction  of  good  jobs  but  rising  poverty  rates  may  be  related  to  the  disparity  between  the 
incomes  of  those  holding  the  higher  income  jobs  and  the  incomes  of  the  larger  numbers  of 
people  in  lower  paying  sen/ice  occupations. 
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Overview 


Tho  Nonmotro  Midwost  Fall  Bahind 

The  1980‘s  were  particularly  hard  on  the  Midwest.  The  population  of  »^nmetro  counties 
adjacent  to  large  metro  areas  in  the  Midwest  increased  slightly,  but  counties  at  the  other  urban 
influence  levels  lost  residents.  Net  outmigration  from  the  Midwest  occurred  at  all  levels  of 
urban  influence,  with  the  percentage  of  population  leaving  increasing  as  the  level  of  urban 
influence  declined  from  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas  to  more  rural,  remote  counties. 
The  number  of  young  adults  living  in  the  Midwest  declined  over  the  decade,  also  by  larger 
percentages  as  urban  influence  declined.  Young  adults  are  the  age  group  most  likely  to 
migrate,  so  the  outmigration  is  undoubtedly  partially  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  numbers 
of  young  adults.  Real  median  family  income  (in  1989  dollars)  declined  In  all  nonmetro  areas  of 
the  Midwest,  but  not  progressively  across  levels  of  urban  influence. 

Nonmetro  areas  in  the  West  and  South  generally  did  better  than  nonmetro  areas  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast.  The  nonmetro  West  led  in  population  increase,  almost  15  percent  during  the 
1980’s,  with  increases  at  each  level  of  urban  influence.  Nonmetro  population  also  increased  in 
the  South,  but  there  growth  was  concentrated  In  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas. 
Nonmetro  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas  in  the  West  and  South  experienced  high 
levels  of  net  Inmigration.  Population  growth  and  inmigration  in  nonmetro  counties  adjacent  to 
large  Southern  areas  were  accompanied  by  rising  median  real  family  income  and  a stable 
poverty  rate.  However,  in  the  nonmetro  West,  growth  was  accompanied  by  declining  family 
income  in  the  nonadjacent  counties  and  increasing  poverty  at  all  levels  of  urban  influence. 

Nonmetro  Northeast  counties  experienced  more  moderate  populatbn  growth  and  inmigration 
rates  than  the  Southern  and  Western  counties,  but  median  real  family  income  grew  by  at  least 
7 percent  in  all  urban  influence  groups  and  the  poverty  rate  declined  in  all  but  the  counties 
adjacent  to  large  Northeastern  metro  areas.  The  large  influx  of  people  to  nonmetro  areas  in 
the  South  and  West  may  have  flooded  small  labor  markets,  making  it  difficult  for  some  to  find 
employment  while  stower  growth  in  the  nonmejro  Northeast  population  may  have  been  more 
cbsely  matched  to  labor  demand. 

Ratiremertt-Destination  Counties  Continued  to  Excel;  Mining-Dependent  Counties 
Declined 

Counties  that  were  retirement  destinations  during  the  1970’s  continued  to  grow  rapidly  in  the 
1980’s.  Along  with  retirees,  they  attract  other  age  groups  because  many  of  these  counties 
contain  recreational  areas  and  jobs  in  the  service  sector  accompany  population  growth. 
Emigration  to  retirement-destination  counties  continued  at  a high  rate  (although  not  as  fast  as 
during  the  1970's);  ail  other  socioeconomic  types  (farming-,  mining-,  and  manufacturina- 
dependent  counties  and  persistent  low-income  counties)  lost  population  from  net  outmigration 
during  the  1980’s.  The  labor  force  grew  25  percent  in  retirement-destination  counties,  much 
faster  than  the  12  percent  for  all  nonmetro  areas,  and  the  distribution  of  employment  shifted 
towards  managerial,  technical,  sales,  and  service  occupations  and  away  from  craft,  repairer, 
machine  operator,  and  laborer  occupations.  Median  real  family  income  increased  4 percent, 
and  the  poverty  rate  was  only  0.3  percentage  point  higher  in  1989  than  in  1979.  The  influx  of 
people  to  retirement-destination  counties  appears  to  have  been  quite  well  matched  by  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

In  contrast,  mining-dependent  counties  lost  population.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  mining  Industry  declined  42  percent  over  the  decade,  median  real  family  income  fell  15 
percent,  and  the  poverty  rate  increased  5.4  percentage  points.  Overall,  the  mining-dependent 
counties  experienced  the  most,  and  often  the  deepest,  negative  changes  of  all  the  groups  of 
counties  discussed  in  this  report. 
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Outlook  for  thtt  1990’s 

When  tho  previous  ERS  report  on  decade  changes  was  published  in  1986  (see  below),  the 
authors  reported  on  the  convergence  of  metro  and  non  metro  socioeconomic  characteristics 
during  the  1970’s,  but  tempered  their  optimism  about  continued  convergence  in  the  future  by 
looking  at  the  reemergence  of  faster  metro  population  growth  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
1980*s.  And,  the  1980’s  did  prove  to  be  a decade  of  widening  metro-nonmetro  gaps»  But 
what,  if  anything,  does  that  mean  for  the  1990’s? 

In  the  Spring  issue,  we  reported  that  the  metro  unemployment  rate  surpassed  the  nonmetro 
rate  in  1992,  and  nonmetro  household  income  and  poverty  rates  were  stable  in  1991  while 
metro  income  decreased  and  poverty  increased.  In  a paper  presented  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Southern  Demographic  Association  (New  Orleans,  Oct.  27, 1993),  Kenneth  Johnson  and 
Calvin  Beale  reported  that  the  nonmetro  population  grew  at  a rate  much  closer  to  the  metro 
rate  during  1990-91  than  it  had  during  the  1980’s  and  that  two-thirds  of  nonmetro  counties 
gained  population  during  1990-91  compared  with  only  46  percent  of  them  during  the  1980*s. 
These  trends  are  only  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  decade,  so  they  may  not  represent  what 
will  happen  over  the  entire  10-year  period.  But  they  do  suggest  that,  like  the  early  1980’s  data 
did,  the  current  decade  need  not  follow  the  same  trend  as  the  previous  one. 

If  employment  opportunities  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  job  seekers  in  metro  areas, 
metro  wage  rates  will  be  bid  down  by  the  excess  supply  of  workers.  In  an  analysis  of  the  role 
of  education  In  rural  development  during  the  1980*s,  M^ranahan  and  Ghelfi  ("The  Education 
Crisis  and  Rural  Stagnation  in  the  1980*s,"  in  Education  and  Rural  Economic  Devolopmont: 
Strategies  for  the  1990%  AGES  No.  9153,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Serv.,  Sept.  1991, 
pp.40-92]  found  that  excess  supply  of  highly  educated  workers  in  metro  areas  during  the  1970’s 
depressed  the  earnings  premium  for  education.  The  lower  earnings  premium  decreased  the 
attractiveness  of  metro  employment  and  played  a part  in  the  population  growth  of  nonmetro 
areas  during  the  1970*s  by  lowering  the  earnings  penalty  for  those  moving  to  or  remaining  in 
nonmetro  areas.  In  the  1980*s,  the  national  supply  of  highly  educated  workers  diminished, 
increasing  the  wage  premium  for  education  and  again  making  metro  areas,  where  jobs 
requiring  higher  education  are  concentrated,  more  attractive.  The  baby-boom  generation 
appears  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  these  trends  because  the  labor  force  entry  of  that  large 
cohort  during  the  1970*s  coincided  with  the  fall  of  the  earnings  premium. 

There  Is  no  unusually  large  cohort  that  will  reach  employment  age  during  the  1990*s,  so  it  is 
unlikely  that  excess  supply  of  highly  educated  workers  will  again  lower  the  metro  earnings 
premium.  Also,  the  1990-91  recession,  sluggish  growth  in  the  national  economy  since  then  (as 
of  the  finishing  of  this  report  in  October  1993),  and  recent  increases  in  worker  productivity  have 
dampened  employment  growth,  keeping  the  demand  for  new  workers  low.  If  slow  growth  and 
Increasing  productivity  continue  through  the  remainder  of  the  decade,  there  will  be  little 
pressure  for  jobs  requiring  more  educated  workers  to  spread  to  nonmetro  areas  and  reduce 
metro-nonmetro  economic  gaps  during  the  1990’s. 
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Latest  Publication  in  an  ERS  Sorias  on  Decade  Changes 

Although  this  is  the  first  time  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends  has  varied  from  reporting  the  most 
current  employment  statistics  for  nonmetro  areas,  this  is  not  the  first  ERS  report  of  its  kind,  in 
September  1986,  ERS  published  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of  the  Population  in 
Metro  and  Nonmetro  Counties,  1970-80,  by  David  L.  McGranahan,  John  C.  Hession,  Fred  K. 
Hines,  and  Max  F.  Jordan  (RDRR-58).  The  authors  used  data  from  the  1980,  1970,  and  1960 
Censuses  to  compare  nonmetro  and  metro  change  during  the  1960’s  and  1970’s.  In  March 
1975,  ERS  published  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of  the  Population  in  Metro  and 
Nonmetro  Counties,  1970,  by  Fred  K.  Hines,  David  L.  Brown,  and  John  M.  Zimmer  (AER-272). 
Those  authors  used  1970, 1960,  and  1950  Census  data  to  analyze  nonmetro  changes  during 
the  1950's  and  1960's.  And,  in  October  1966,  ERS  published  Rural  People  in  the  American 
Economy  (AER-1 01 ),  an  analysis  of  the  rural  farm  and  nonfarm  populations  based  on  the  1 960 
and  1950  Censuses  and  several  other  data  sources. 
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County  Classificatilans 


Throughout  this  report 
nonmetro  conditions 
and  trends  are  con- 
trasted with  those  of 
metro  areas.  Further 
analysis  focused  on 
leve:  of  urban  influ- 
ence, region,  and  so- 
cioeconomic character- 
istics provides  greater 
insight  into  what  hap- 
pened to  nonmetro 
areas  during  the  1970's 
and  1980’s. 


Metro-Nonmetro  Distinction  Primary; 
Finer  Ciassifications  Add  Depth 

AS  is  customary  in  Rural  Conditior)s  and  Trends,  the  primary  distinction  made  in  this  special 
issue  is  between  metro  and  nonmetro  counties  defined  as  of  the  1980  Census  of  Popula- 
tion. All  metro  areas  contain  one  or  more  counties  with  a central  city  of  50,000  or  more  resi- 
dents or  a Census  Bureau-defined  urbanized  area  of  50,000  and  a total  population  of  at  least 
100,000.  !n  addition,  many  metro  areas  also  include  adjoining  counties  that  meet  certain  mea- 
sures of  metropolitan  character  and  have  commuting  ties  tc  the  central  county  or  counties. 
Nonmetrp  areas  are  the  2,406  counties  (77  percent  of  all  counties)  that  do  not  meet  the 
metropolitan  criteria.  [See  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  State  and 
Metropolitan  Area  Data  Book,  1986  tor  the  detailed,  technical  definition.) 

We  use  the  1980  metro-nonmetro  classification  because  we  want  to  examine  how  social  and 
economic  changes  during  the  1980*?*  affected  counties.  Some  (112)  nonmetro  counties  that 
contained  cities  or  urt>anized  areas  that  grew  to  over  50,000  population  during  the  1980*s  or 
developed  stronger  ties  to  metro  counties  became  metro  and  were  recently  added  to  that  cate- 
gory using  1990  population  and  commuting  data.  A few  (17)  metro  fringe  counties  whose  ties 
to  the  central  city  weakened  lost  their  meiro  status  in  1990.  Most  (96  percent)  counties 
remained  in  their  1980  categories.  This  research  highlights  change  during  the  1980’s;  thus,  we 
use  metro-nonmetro  definitions  from  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

More  Detailed  Levels  of  Urban  Influence  Help  Explain  What  Happened 

By  definition,  nonmetro  counties  have  no  city  with  at  least  50,000  residents.  But,  that  cutoff  still 
leaves  wide  variation  among  nonmetro  counties.  For  years,  ERS  researchers  have  identified 
and  analyzed  differences  among  nonmetro  counties  by  levels  of  url^anization.  The  most  widely 
known  ERS  classification  is  the  rural-urban  continuum  code  (familiarly  called  the  "Beale  code" 
in  its  most  recent  form  and  the  "Brown-Hines-Zimmer  code"  in  Its  Initial  form).  The  classifica- 
tion by  level  of  urban  influence  used  in  this  report  is  related  to,  but  different  from,  the  continuum 
codes.  Here  metro  areas  are  divided  into  two  groups: 

• Large  includes  counties  that  are  part  of  metro  areas  of  1 million  or  more  residents 
• Srrtall  includes  counties  that  are  part  of  metro  areas  of  less  than  1 million  residents. 
Nonmetro  counties  are  divided  into  four  groups; 

• Adjacent  to  large  metro  areas 
• Adjacent  to  small  metro  areas 

• Nonadjacent  with  city  (or  remote  with  city)  includes  counties  that  are  not  adjacent  to 
metro  areas  but  contain  all  or  part  of  a nonmetro  city  of  10,000-49,999  residents 

• Nonadjacent  without  city  (or  more  rural,  remote)  includes  counties  that  are  not 
adjacent  to  metro  areas  and  do  not  include  a nonmetro  city  that  large. 

Nonmetro  counties  are  defined  as  adjacent  if  they  physically  abut  a metro  area  and  have  at 
least  2 percent  of  employed  persons  commuting  to  the  metro  county  containing  the  central  city. 
When  a nonmetro  county  meets  the  adjacency  criteria  to  more  than  one  metro  area,  it  is 
designated  as  adjacent  to  the  metro  area  to  which  the  largest  percentage  of  its  workers 
commuted.  These  classification  rules  explain  why  some  nonadjacent  counties  are  next  to 
metro  areas  [they  don’t  meet  the  commuting  rule]  and  why  some  dually  adjacent  counties  are 
classified  as  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas  and  some  as  adjacent  to  small  metro  areas  (fig.  1). 

Our  classification  is  intended  to  reflect  the  economic  opportunities  available  to  metro  and 
nonmetro  residents  and  businesses.  Large  metro  areas  are  the  headquarters  of  many 
multinational  firms  and  financial  institutions,  major  nodes  in  telecommunications  networks,  and 
centers  for  national  sports  teams,  performing  arts,  and  museums.  Small  metro  areas  house  a 
wide  variety  of  economic  and  social  opportunities,  but  not  of  the  breadth  or  depth  of  those  in 
the  large  metro  areas.  Access  to  metro  areas  provides  a wide  array  of  social  and  economic 
opportunities  to  nonmetro  residents  and  businesses  that  gives  their  development  potential  a 
boost,  with  the  wider  opportunities  in  large  metro  areas  providing  a larger  potential  boost  than 
small  metro  opportunities. 
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County  Classifications 


Figure  l 

Counties  by  level  of  urban  Influence,  1980 


I [ Adjacent  to  small  metro 
imi  Nonadjacent  with  city 


|[|||  Nonadjacent  without  city 

Source:  Coded  by  the  Economic  Research  Service 

using  city  and  county  population  counts  from  the  1980  Census. 
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County  Classifications 


For  nonmatro  counties  not  attached  to  metro  areas,  the  size  of  their  own  urban  population 
centers  is  critical  to  development.  Larger  nonmetro  cities  are  more  likely  to  have  public 
transportation,  airports,  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations,  a variety  of  financial  institu- 
tions, and  other  infrastructure  providing  information  about  and  access  to  national  and  interna- 
tional markets  than  smaller  nonmetro  cities  and  towns. 

We  also  cross-classify  counties  by  level  of  urban  Influence  and  region  to  investigate  how 
regional  and  urban  characteristics  combined  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  nonmetro  areas  during  the 
1980’s.  The  regions  used  are  the  four  census  regions:  Northeast,  Midwest,  South,  and  West. 

Industrial  Structure  Figures  In  Local  Trends 

Other  factors  Internal  to  each  local  area  also  affect  development.  One  of  the  major  interna! 
factors  is  industrial  structure.  The  basic  Industries  (industries  that  sell  locally  produced 
products  outside  the  area,  thereby  bringing  income  into  the  local  economy)  of  farming,  mining, 
and  manufacturing  are  important  to  many  local  economies.  We  use  an  ERS  classification  of 
nonmetro  counties  by  their  dependence  upon  those  industries  for  earnings.  Farming-dependent 
counties  obtained  20  percent  or  more  of  total  labor  and  proprietors*  income  (TLPI)  from  farming 
during  1975-79,  manufacturing-dependent  counties  obtained  30  percent  or  more  of  TLPI  from 
manufacturing  in  1979,  and  mining-dependent  counties  obtained  20  percent  or  more  of  TLPI 
from  mining  in  1979. 

The  categories  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  there  is  little  overlap  among  them.  Sixteen 
counties  are  both  farming-  and  mining-dependent,  34  counties  are  both  farming-  and  manufac- 
turing-dependent, and  5 counties  are  mining-  and  manufacturing-dependent.  No  county 
belongs  to  all  three  industrial  categories.  Overall,  only  7.2  percent  of  farming-dependent 
counties,  10.3  percent  of  mining-dependent  counties,  and  5.9  percent  of  manufacturing- 
dependent  counties  overlap. 

The  regional  distributions  of  these  counties  are  evident  from  the  maps  (figs.  2-4),  and  appendix 
table  1 (p.  64)  shows  how  they  are  distributed  by  level  of  urban  influence  and  region.  Because 
farming  and  mining  rely  on  land  and  natural  resource  use,  majorities  of  the  farming-dependent 
and  mining-dependent  counties  are  more  rural,  remote  counties.  The  manufacturing-dependent 
counties  are  found  in  all  thG  classes  of  urban  influence  in  about  the  same  proportions  as 
nonmetro  counties  general. 


Figure  2 

Farming-dependent  counties,  1979 
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Figure  3 

Mining-dependent  counties,  1979 


Figure  4 

Manufacturing-dependent  counties,  1979 
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Low-Incoma  and  Ratlrairwnt  Counties  Generally  at  Opposite  Economic  Ends 

We  also  look  at  nonmetro  counties  that  have  had  persistently  low  incomes  and  nonmetro 
counties  that  attracted  a significant  number  of  retirees  during  1970-80.  Although  56  counties 
are  both  persistent  low-income  and  retirement-destination  counties  (23.4  percent  of  the 
persistent  low-income  counties  and  11.6  percent  of  the  retiremerrt-destination  counties),  the  two 
groups  have  generally  experienced  very  different  development.  The  persistent  low-income 
counties  have  had  little  economic  activity  in  recent  decades  to  provide  for  improvement  in  the 
overall  economic  well-being  of  residents.  They  are  defined  by  their  per  capita  income  having 
remained  in  the  bottom  fifth  of  ail  U.S.  counties'  incomes  during  1950-79.  Their  population 
grew  slightly  slower  than  that  of  all  nonmetro  counties  during  1970-80.  In  contrast,  the 
population  of  retirement-destination  counties  grew  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  all 
nonmetro  counties.  By  definition,  the  population  age  60  or  older  in  1980  was  at  least  15  per- 
cent larger  than  it  would  have  been  if  people  had  not  moved  into  the  county  since  1970.  Many 
of  the  retirement  counties  also  attracted  younger  migrants  due  to  their  scenic  beauty,  temperate 
climate,  or  recreation-based  economies. 

The  persistent  low-income  counties  are  predominantly  in  the  South  and  are  disproportionately 
more  rural,  remote  counties  (fig.  5 and  app.  table  1).  Eighteen  of  the  19  low-income  counties 
outside  the  South  are  more  remote  counties,  and,  of  the  220  iow-income  counties  in  the  South, 
63  percent  are  more  rural,  remote  counties  and  35  percent  are  adjacent  to  small  metro  areas. 
The  retirement-destination  counties  are  more  widely  distributed  by  region  and  level  of  urban 
influence  (fig.  6 and  app.  table  1).  More  than  half  are  in  the  South,  but  the  Midwest  and  West 
also  have  sizable  numbers  (107  and  80  out  of  484)  and  the  Northeast  has  a few  (17).  Over 
half  the  retirement-destination  counties  in  all  regions  except  the  Midwest  are  adjacent  to  large 
or  small  metro  areas.  In  the  Midwest,  almost  two-thirds  of  them  are  more  rural,  remote 
counties. 

Source  of  County  Type  Classifications 

The  industry,  low-income,  and  retirement  classifications  used  here  were  developed  by  a team 
of  ERS  researchers  and  published  in  The  Diverse  Social  and  Economic  Structure  of  Nonmetro- 
poHtan  America.  RDRR-49,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Serv.,  Sept.  1985.  The  industry 
classifications  were  updated  to  a 1986  base  and  published  in  An  Update:  The  Diverse  Social 
and  Economic  Structure  of  Nonmetropolitan  America,  AGES-9036,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  E<»n.  Res. 
Serv.,  May  1990.  But,  as  with  the  other  classifications,  we  chose  to  stay  with  the  original 
classifications  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 
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Figure  5 

Persistent  iow-income  counties,  1979 


Persistent  low— income 


Metro 


Figure  6 

Retirement-destination  counties,  1980 
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Nonmetro  Population  Grew  Slowly 
During  the  1 980’s 


The  1980‘s  marked  a 
dear  break  with  the 
"rural  renaissance"  of 
the  1970's  and  a return 
to  pre-1 970  population 
growth  patterns.  The 
nonmetro  population 
grew  more  slowly  in  all 
types  of  counties  in  all 
regions  of  the  country, 
but  this  slowdown  was 
most  evident  in  more 
rural,  nonadjacent 
areas.  Despite  contin- 
ued suburbanization  of 
population  and  eco- 
nomic adivity,  non 
metro  areas  did  not 
benefit  from  "metro 
spillover"  as  much  as 
in  the  1970's. 


Nonmetro  areas  had  a population  of  57  million  people  in  1990.  Population  growth  during  the 
1980’s  was  slow.  While  the  U.S.  population  grew  by  9.8  percent,  nonmetro  population 
grew  by  only  4.1  percent  (fig.  7).  The  share  of  total  U.S.  population  living  in  nonrnetro  areas 
declined  slightly  as  a result  of  faster  metro  growth,  from  24  in  1980  to  23  percent  in  1990. 

During  the  "rural  renaissance"  of  the  1970’s,  ,ionmetro  population  grew  by  14.4  percent— 3 
percentage  points  above  the  national  average.  However,  the  decreasing  ability  of  nonmetro 
areas  to  retain  and  attract  residents  resu*ted  in  population  growth  during  the  1 980's  that  was 
more  similar  to  the  1960’s,  when  the  nonmetro  growth  rate  was  2.5  percent. 

Largest  Cities  Dominate  Growth  Trends 

Half  of  nonmetro  residents  lived  in  territory  adjacent  to  metro  areas  in  1990;  outside  these 
metro  spheres  of  influence,  roughly  half  the  population  lived  in  or  near  a nonmetro  city  of 
10,000  or  more  people  (table  1).  Like  the  1 960’s,  the  rate  of  population  change  in  both  metro 
and  nonrnetro  areas  was  tied  to  urbeui  influence  during  the  1930’s  (fig.  8).  Population  growth 
ranged  in  hierarchical  ‘-^shion  from  12  percent  in  large  metro  areas  to  -1  percent  in  more  rural, 
nonadjacent  counties.  After  growing  relatively  slowly  during  the  1 970's,  targe  metro  areas  grew 
dramatically  during  the  1 980’s  and  once  again  accounted  for  over  half  of  all  population  growrth 
(app.  table  2).  Among  the  four  groups  of  nonrnetro  counties  classified  by  degree  of  urban 
influence,  only  those  adjacent  to  large  metro  centers  grew  above  the  national  average  during 
the  1 980’s.  Their  population  growth  rate  of  10.5  percent  was  twice  as  large  as  the  rate  for 
counties  adjacent  to  smaller  metro  areas.  In  nonadjacent  counties  during  this  slow-growth 
period,  counties  with  cities  had  a distinct  advantage  in  attracting  and  retaining  population. 

Although  population  growth  appears  once  again  to  be  associated  with  an  urban  hierarchy,  the 
population  downturn,  like  the  "rural  renaissance"  a decade  earlier,  occurred  throughout 
nonrnetro  America.  Adjacent  counties  may  have  grown  faster  than  other  nonrnetro  areas 
during  the  1 980’s,  but  they  grew  at  less  than  half  their  own  rate  of  the  previous  decade.  During 
the  1 970’s,  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas  grev;  at  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  the 
metro  areas  themselves  (17.4  compared  with  7.7  percent),  growing  as  much  as  closer  in 
suburban  rings.  During  the  1 980’s.  while  growth  rates  increased  within  large  metro  areas,  they 
decreased  in  a'’jacent  nonrnetro  counties.  Counties  adjacent  to  small  metro  areas  grew  at  less 
than  half  the  rate  of  those  metro  areas  during  the  1 980’s.  In  light  of  the  continued  suburbaniza- 
tion of  metro  population  and  economic  activity,  the  "metro  spillover"  into  nonrnetro  territory  from 
such  expansion  was  not  as  strong  as  expected. 
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Tabte  1 

Nonmotro  population,  1990 

Nonmetro  residents  are  evenly  divided  between  adjacent 

and  nonadjacent  counties;  three-fourths  live  in  the  Midwest  and  South 


Area Population 


Total  nonmetro 

Thousands 

56,687 

Percent 

distribution 

100.0 

Degree  of  urban  influence: 
Adjacent  to: 

Large  metro 

6,475 

11.41 

50.4 

Small  metro 

22.115 

39.0  J 

Nonadjacent: 
With  city 

13.303 

23.5  1 

49.6 

Without  city 

14,794 

26.1  J 

Type  of  nonmetro  county: 

Farming-dependent 

7,785 

13.7 

Mining-dependv^nt 

3,748 

6.6 

Manufacturing-dependent 

21,993 

38.8 

Persistent  low-income 

3.607 

6.4 

Retirement-destination 

13,333 

23.5 

Region: 

Northeast 

5,771 

10.2 

Midwest 

17,093 

3C.2  \ 

74.7 

South 

25,219 

44.5  J 

West 

■ 8,604 

15.2 

F-igure7 

Population  change,  1960-90 

Nonmetro  growth  was  less  than  half  the  national  average  in  the  I980's 


Percent 
20  r 


United  Stotes  Metro 
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The  degree  to  which  nonmetro  population  growth  patterns  of  the  1980's  resemble  those  of  the 
1960’s  striking  (fig.  8).  The  metro-nonmetro  gap  in  population  growth  was  more  pronounced 
during  the  1960*s,  when  metro  areas  grew  by  17  percent— more  than  5 times  the  nonmetro 
rate.  This  contrast  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  however,  because  many  nonmetro  counties  that 
grew  rapidly  during  the  1960’s  were  later  reclassified  as  metro;  because  a constant  (1980) 
metro  definition  is  used,  their  growth  is  counted  as  metro  growth.  But  the  smaller  gap  of  the 
1980's  also  reflects  changes  in  the  geographic  sources  of  metro  population  growth.  Legal  and 
illegal  immigration  increased  over  the  last  two  decades,  adding  population  almost  exclusively  to 
metro  areas,  but  not  simultaneously  subtracting  population  from  nonmetro  areas  (see  "Non- 
metro Outmigration...."  p.  24).  Thus,  metro  areas  are  not  growing  at  the  expense  of  U.S. 
nonmetro  areas  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  past.  The  metro-nonmetro  gap  in  population 
growth  has  diminished  to  the  degree  that  immigration  has  replaced  migration  as  a major  source 
of  metro  population  growth. 

Population  Downturn  Affected  by  Poor  Economic  Performance 

The  recent  decline  of  industries  tied  to  natural  resources  explains  some  of  the  sluggishness  in 
nonmetro  population  growth.  The  biggest  population  downturn  occurred  in  mining-dependent 
(including  oil  and  gas  extraction)  counties.  During  the  boom  years  of  the  1970*s,  these 
counties  grew  by  20  percent  (fig.  9),  adding  over  600,000  people  mostly  to  more  rural,  remote 
counties,  including  many  in  Appalachia,  west  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  population  of  mining-dependent  counties  declined  by  4 percent  during  the  1980*s.  losing 
over  150,000  residents.  Farming-dependent  counties,  concentrated  in  the  Great  Plains  and 
Corn  Belt,  declined  by  1 percent  during  the  1980’s  after  growing  by  7 percent  during  the 
1970’s. 

Declines  in  manufacturing  employment,  which  accelerated  during  the  recessions  of  the  early 
1 980’s,  had  adverse  effects  on  nonmetro  population  growth.  Manufacturing-dependent  counties 
grew  at  less  than  a quarter  of  the  1970’s  rate,  adding  only  500,000  people  after  growing  by  2.4 
million  people  during  the  '*  970’s.  Persistent  low-income  counties,  many  of  which  are  manufac- 
turing-dependent, experienced  a similar  population  slowdown  during  the  1980’s. 

Nonmetro  retirement-destination  counties  grew  at  only  half  the  rale  of  the  1970's,  but  still 
exceeded  the  national  rate.  By  definition,  these  counties  had  high  elderly  inmigration  in  the 
previous  decade;  however,  the  bulk  of  the  growth  is  not  due  to  the  retirees  themselves.  Many 
retirement-destination  counties  are  located  in  high-amenity,  largely  coastal  or  mountain 
locations,  that  frequently  attract  younger  age  groups,  who  migrate  to  these  areas  for  the  same 
amenities  as  retirees  as  well  as  to  fill  the  growing  service-sector  labor  demand.  These  counties 
added  1.9  million  people  during  the  1980’s,  accounting  for  over  85  percent  of  the  total  non- 
metro population  increase. 

Sun  Belt  Maintains  Rapid  Growth 

Nonmetro  residents  are  not  evenly  distributed  among  U.S.  regions;  three-quarters  are  found  in 
the  South  and  Midwest  (table  1).  While  nonmetro  growth  slowed  by  more  than  half  in  every  re- 
gion of  the  country  between  the  1970’s  and  1980’s,  variations  in  regional  patterns  persisted  as 
Sun  Belt  regions  in  the  South  and  West  continued  to  grow  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  country 
(app.  table  2).  Although  the  renewed  growth  of  New  York  City  and  other  large  metro  areas  in 
the  Rust  Belt  has  received  much  attention,  nearly  90  percent  of  the  population  gains  in  metro 
areas  were  in  the  South  and  West.  All  but  a fraction  of  nonmetro  growth  was  also  in  these  two 
regions.  During  the  1970*s,  nonmetro  areas  grew  faster  than  metro  areas  in  ail  regions  of  the 
country  except  the  South;  during  the  1980’s.  the  only  region  with  faster  nonmetro  than  metro 
growth  was  the  Northeast.  However,  the  West  was  the  only  region  in  which  nonmetro  areas 
grew  faster  than  the  Nation  as  a whole.  From  the  top  to  tht.  bottom  of  the  urban  hierarchy,  the 
West  outgrew  all  other  regions  of  the  country.  Nonmetro  areas  in  the  Midwest  lost  population 
during  the  1980’s,  and  the  decline  was  more  than  4 percent  in  more  rural,  remote  counties. 
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figure  0 

Population  change  by  degree  of  urban  influence,  1960-90 
1980's  nonmetro  growth  patterns  similar  to  1960's 


Large  Small  Adjacent  to  Adjacent  to  Nonadjacent  Nonadjacent 

Mett^  small  metro with  city without  cih/ 

Nonmetro 


Figure  9 

Population  change  by  type  of  nonmetro  county,  1960-90 

1980‘s  downturn  occurred  in  all  county  types,  but  retirement-destination 
counties  continued  to  grow  faster  than  the  national  average 

Percent 
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One  in  seven  nonmetro 
Americans  belonged  to 
a minority  group  in 
1990.  Most  are  Blacks 
living  in  the  South,  but 
rapid  growOi  among 
Hispanics,  Native 
Americans,  and  Asians 
during  the  1980's  re- 
sulted in  a larger,  more 
diversified  nonmetro 
minority  population. 
Except  for  Native 
Americans,  rfiinorities 
live  mostly  in  metro 
areas. 


Blacks  Maintain  Small  Nonmetro  Growth; 
One  in  Four  New  Nonmetro  Residents  Is 
Hispanic 


in  1990,  8.7  million  nonmetro  residents  belonged  to  one  of  four  minority  groups:  Blacks. 

Hispanics,  A'iians  (including  Pacific  Islanders),  and  Native  Americans.  Blacks  made  up  close 
to  two*thirds  of  the  nonmetro  minority  population  in  1980,  but  their  share  declined  as  other 
groups  grew  much  faster  during  the  1980*s  (table  2).  Minorities  constituted  only  14  percent  of 
the  total  nonmetro  population  in  1980  but  they  accounted  for  50  percent  of  the  people  added 
during  the  1980's.  Their  15-percer.t  growth  rate  was  more  than  five  times  the  rate  for  Whites. 
For  all  minorities  except  Native  Americans,  however,  growth  rates  were  even  higher  in  metro 
areas  during  the  1980*s,  so  that  the  percentage  of  U.S.  minorities  living  in  noiimetro  areas 
declined  slightly  from  16  to  14  percent.  Minorities  are  still  much  more  likely  to  live  in  metro 
areas  than  Whites,  but  their  presence  in  nonmetro  areas  is  rising. 

Blacks  Rennained  Urban-Oriented  in  the  1980’s 

The  nonmetro  Black  population,  numbering  4.9  million  in  1990,  grew  by  fewer  than  200,000 
people  during  the  1980’s.  In  contrast,  3.3  million  Blacks  were  added  to  metro  areas,  a 15- 
percent  growth  rate  compared  with  3 percent  for  the  nonmetro  population  (fig.  10).  Even  during 
the  "rural  renaissance"  of  the  1970’s,  when  Whites  experienced  faster  nonmetro  than  metro 
growth.  Black  metro  growth  was  five  times  higher  than  Black  nonmetro  growth.  The  end  of  the 
"rural  renaissance"  is  clearly  marked  in  figure  10  by  the  precipitous  drop  in  nonmetro  White 
population  growth  in  the  1980’s,  which  fell  below  the  rate  for  Blacks  after  being  three  times 
higher  in  the  1 970’s. 

Although  slow,  growth  of  the  nonmetro  Black  population  since  1970  stands  in  marked  contrast 
to  past  decades  of  population  decline.  Over  1 million  Blacks  left  the  rural  South  during  the 
1 960's  in  response  to  the  continued  loss  of  farming  jobs,  combined  with  a lack  of  alternative 
sources  of  employment.  During  the  early  1970’s,  with  increases  in  return  migratbn  to  the  rural 
South  and  less  outmigration,  the  Black  population  began  to  grow.  After  losing  7 percent  of  its 
Black  population  in  the  1960’s,  the  nonmetro  South  gained  4.2  percent  In  the  1970’s  and 
another  1.2  percent  in  the  1980’s. 

Over  90  percent  of  nonmetro  Blacks  reside  in  the  South.  Figure  1 1 shows  that  all  but  a handful 
of  the  384  nonmetro  counties  where  Blacks  are  at  least  20  percent  of  the  population  are 
located  in  the  old  plantation  regions  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  stretching  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  to  East  Texas.  Today,  two-thirds  of  these  counties  depend  on  either  manufacturing 
or  farming  for  a major  portion  of  their  earnings.  The  dramatic  decline  in  farm  employment  over 
the  past  four  decades,  the  increasing  dependence  on  low-wage  manufacturing,  and  the 
continued  racial  segmentation  of  employment  and  housing  markets  all  contribute  to  economic 
difficulties  among  Black  families  in  the  nonmetro  South.  One-third  of  the  counties  Identified  as 
nonmetro  Black  counties  in  figure  11  are  also  persistent  low-income  counties. 

Different  patterns  of  population  growth  in  the  South  increased  the  separation  of  Slacks  and 
Whites  during  the  1980’s  (fig.  12).  The  fastest  growing  areas  for  Whites  were  nonmetro 
adjacent  counties  while  the  Black  population  grew  fastest  within  metro  areas.  In  nonmetro 
areas,  the  Black  population  grew  fastest  in  nonadjacent  counties  with  cities.  These  cities 
probably  offered  wider  opportunities  for  Blacks  to  find  work,  better  housing  and  transportation, 
and  access  to  shopping  and  social  senrices.  The  pattern  in  figure  12  indicates  that  having  a 
city  spurred  nonmetro  Black  population  growth  more  than  being  adjacent  to  a metro  area. 

Black  population  decline  continued  in  nonadjacent  counties  without  cities,  half  of  which  are 
persistent  low-income  counties  and/or  dependent  on  farming. 

Blacks  are  beginning  to  be  counted  in  nonmetro  areas  where  historically  few  have  lived  before. 
The  absolute  numbers  are  still  small — ^fewerthan  100,000  nonmetro  Blacks  live  in  either  the 
nonmetro  Nonneast  or  West.  However,  the  rate  of  nonmetro  Black  growth  outside  the  South 
increased  between  the  1970’s  and  1980’s,  especially  in  the  Northeast  and  West.  In  both 
regions,  growth  rates  were  close  to  15  percent  in  the  1970’s  and  close  to  50  percent  in  the 
1980’s  (app.  table  3).  In  the  Midwest,  nonmetro  Black  population  grew  by  14  percent  at  the 
same  time  that  total  population  declined.  A major  factor  in  these  increases  is  rapid  growth  in 
the  number  of  persons  from  metro  areas  being  held  in  nonmetro  prisons.  However,  the  in- 
creased growth  rates  also  reflect  r'^w  migration  destination  choices  on  the  part  of  other  Blacks. 
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Tabte2 

Nonmetrj  population  by  race  and  ethnicity,  1980-90 

Muiorities  accounted  for  half  of  nonmetro  population  growth  in  the  1980*s 


Race/ethnic  group 

Population 

Share  of 
U.S.  population 
in  nonmetro  areas 

1990 

1980 

Change  1980-90 

1990 

1980 

White 

47,863 

r ! IWWOCff  f iiw  •• 

46,753 

1,110 

2.4 

24.7 

25.4 

Minority 

8,688 

7,624 

^064 

14.0 

14.1 

16.5 

Black 

4,923 

4,770 

153 

3.2 

16.4 

18.0 

Hispanic^ 

2,329 

1,786 

543 

30.4 

10.4 

1.2 

Native  American' 

971 

759 

212 

27.9 

49.6 

49.5 

Asian 

465 

309 

156 

50.5 

6.4 

8.3 

^Hlspanics  can  be  of  any  race. 

^Native  Americans  Include  American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts. 


Figure  10 


Black  and  White  population  change,  1970'90 


Black  metro  growth  higher  than  nonmetro  in  both  decades; 
nonmetro  White  growth  equal  to  Black  growth  in  I980’s 

Percent 


Black White 

Metro 


Black White 

Nonmetro 


Figure  1 1 

Nonmetro  minority  counties,  1990 

Minority  counties  are  highly  clustered  in  the  South  and  West 


ERIC 


County  population 
more  than  20  percent: 

Black 

Hispanic 

Native  Arr«erican 

Aslan  or 
Pacific  Islande" 


Nof«:  Two  counties  shown  as  Native  American  also  qualify  with  other 
minorities:  Cibola,  NM,  Is  also  Hispanic,  and  Robeson.  NC,  Is  olso  Black. 
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Half  Million  Hispanics  Addad  to  Nonmatro  Amarica  in  I980's 

The  1980  Census  was  the  first  to  ask  all  respondents  to  identify  themselves  as  Hispanic  or  not. 
The  identification  of  Hispanic  in  earlier  censuses  is  not  easily  comparable,  so  population 
change  is  analyzed  only  between  1980  and  1990.  Recent  changes  in  immigration  laws, 
continued  high  levels  of  illegal  immigration,  possible  increases  in  self-identification  as  Hispanic, 
and  the  cyclical  nature  of  migration  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  make  accurate 
population  counts  difficult  even  for  this  past  decade.  But,  Hispanics  were  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  segments  of  the  population  during  the  1980’s,  growing  five  times  faster  than  the  total 
population  in  both  metro  and  nonmetro  areas  (fig.  13).  The  Hispanic  share  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion rose  from  7 to  10  percent  during  the  1980’s.  One  of  every  two  new  residents  in  large 
metro  areas  identified  him/herself  as  Hispanic.  While  making  up  less  than  4 percent  of  the 
nonmetro  population  in  1980,  Hispanics  accounted  for  25  percent  of  population  growth  during 
the  1980’s. 

On  the  one  hand,  nonmetro  Hispanic  population  growth  of  a half  million  may  be  somewhat 
overstated.  The  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986  (IRCA)  made  residence  legal  for 
millions  of  Hispanics  who  had  moved  to  this  country  before  1980  and  who  may  have  avoided 
being  enumerated  or  identified  as  Hispanic  in  1980.  On  the  other  hand,  provisions  of  IRCA 
designed  to  stem  illegal  immigration  have  not  been  effective;  thus,  many  Hispanics  illegally  in 
the  United  States  may  remain  uncounted.  In  addition,  exemptions  in  the  law  allow  temporary 
residents  to  continue  to  be  very  important  to  agricultural  production  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  vital  role  of  Hispanics  in  American  agriculture  can  be  seen  In  the  population 
trends  of  farming-dependent  counties  (app.  table  4).  While  total  population  in  these  counties 
dropped  during  the  1980’s,  Hispanic  population  grew  by  over  40  percent. 

Despite  their  important  roles  in  agriculture  and  nonmetro  population  growth  during  the  I980’s, 
Hispanics  are  among  the  most  urban  of  Americans.  Only  10  percent  of  Hispanics  lived  in  non- 
metro areas  in  1990,  down  from  12  percent  in  1980  (table  2),  and  they  made  up  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  total  nonmetro  population.  But  nonmetro  Hispanics,  like  Blacks,  are  geographi- 
cally very  concentrated  (fig.  11).  Most  nonmetro  Hispanics  live  in  the  southern  parts  of  Texas, 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Emerging  pockets  of  nonmetro  Hispanic  population  have 
been  identified  in  other  Western  States.  As  in  tho  case  of  the  Black  population,  rapid  nonmetro 
growth  rates  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Northeast,  are  related  to  new  prisons, 
but  may  also  signal  new  Hispanic  population  dispersal. 

Native  Americans  and  Asians  Live  Mostly  in  West 

Native  Americans  and  Asians  constitute  less  than  20  percent  of  nonmetro  minorities.  Despite 
being  the  most  nonmetro  of  the  four  minorities  reported  here,  fewer  than  1 million  Native 
Americans  live  in  nonmetro  areas.  Nonmetro  Native  Americans  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  especially  in  the  West,  where  two-fifths  of  them  live  in  concentrated  settlements 
located  mostly  on  the  Colorado  Plateau  in  the  Southwest,  the  northern  Great  Plains,  and 
Alaska  (fig.  11).  A large  proportion  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  Native  American  population  is 
attributable  to  increases  in  self-identification  as  Native  American.  Such  increases,  particularly 
notable  in  the  South,  often  accompany  renewed  recognition  and  pride  in  Native  American 
heritage. 

Asians  have  the  highest  rates  of  population  growth  among  nonmetro  minorities  and  are  an 
important  new  segment  of  society  in  certain  nonmetro  locales,  but  their  numbers  are  still 
small— less  than  half  a million  nationwide  (table  2).  Only  6 percent  of  all  Aslans  live  in 
nonmetro  areas,  making  them  the  least  nonmetro  minority  group.  Because  this  minority  group 
includes  Pacific  islanders,  one-third  of  them  live  in  three  nonmetro  counties  in  Hawaii  (fig.  11). 
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Black  and  White  population  change  in  the  South  by  degree  of 
urban  influence,  1970-90 

Black  growth  concentrated  in  metro  and  nonmetro  cities;  White 
growth  concentrated  in  nonmetro  courtties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas 

Percent 


f^Q\xo  large  metro  smaii  metro  with  city  without  city 


Nonmetro 


Figure  13 

Total  and  Hispanic  pr^pulation  change  by  degree  of  urban  infiuence, 
1980-90 

Hispanics  are  festest-growing  group  in  all  areas 

Percent 


Nonmetro 
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The  nonmetro  popula- 
tion of  children  and 
young  adults  shrank  as 
the  bs^y-boom  genera- 
tion began  entering 
middle  age,  and  migra- 
tion patterns  once 
again  favored  metro 
areas.  The  metro 
share  of  young  adults 
is  at  an  all-time  high. 


Shortage  of  Young  Adults  in  Nonmetro 
Areas  Greater  Than  Ever 

In  1990,  15  million  nonmetro  residents  were  younger  than  18,  and  8 million  were  65  years 
old  or  older  (table  3).  The  working-age  population  (ages  18  to  64)  totaled  33  million  people 
or  59  percent  of  the  total.  This  percentage  was  at  a 30-year  high  in  1990,  having  increased 
from  51  percent  In  1960.  The  working-age  population  was  still  relatively  young— over  40 
percent  of  them  were  18  to  34  years  old.  These  young  adults  made  up  25  percent  of  the 
nonmetro  population  in  1990. 

Metro  Areas  Benefit  More  From  Favorable  Age  Structure 

Age  distributions  reflect  past  demographic  events  (births,  deaths,  and  migrations)  and  provide 
important  clues  about  future  changes  in  the  labor  supply  and  the  demand  for  goods  and  servic- 
es. The  age  distribmion  of  the  United  States  population  is  still  dominated  by  the  post-World 
War  II  rise  In  fertility  rates  known  as  the  baby  boom,  whose  members  were  26-44  in  1990  (fig. 
14).  From  the  time  the  youngest  baby  boomers  graduated  from  high  school  and  began  their 
entry  into  the  labor  force  In  1982  until  the  oldest  members  reach  65  in  201 1 , the  United  States 
has  had  and  will  have  a favorable  balance  of  people  within  income-producing  age  groups.  All 
parts  of  the  country  benefit  from  the  current  age  structure.  However,  because  of  migration  that 
always  consists  primarily  of  young  adults  and  their  children,  metro  areas  capture  a much  higher 
percentage  of  this  very  large  segment.  The  higher  metro  percentage  of  working-age  adults 
(that  also  reflects  higher  nonmetro  fertility  rates)  has  been  a persistent  pattern  for  most  of  this 
century  but  has  never  been  greater  than  in  1990  (fig.  14).  While  still  quite  visible  in  the  metro 
age  profile,  the  baby-boom  *1)ulge"  in  the  nonmetro  population  profile  has  shrunk,  and  there  are 
now  as  many  children  in  nonmetro  areas  as  young  adults. 

increases  in  life  expectancy  over  the  past  50  years  and  the  aging  of  the  large  population 
segment  born  in  the  1920’s  increased  the  proportion  of  elderly  between  1970  and  1990.  The 
percentage  of  the  population  over  age  65  increased  dramatically  in  nonmetro  areas  (table  3). 
Retirement  migration  to  nonmetro  areas  coupled  with  historically  high  levels  of  nonmetro 
outmigration  of  young  adults  and  their  children  placed  a higher  proportion  of  older  people  in 
nonmetro  areas;  the  percentage  of  nonmetro  population  over  age  65  was  15  percent  in  1990, 
compared  with  12  percent  in  metro  areas.  Children  also  continue  to  comprise  a disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  nonmetro  population.  However,  the  beginnings  of  a baty-boom  "echo”  (the 
rise  in  births  from  baby  boomers  having  children,  beginning  in  the  early  1980’s)  can  be  seen 
only  in  metro  areas  (fig.  14).  For  the  first  time  since  1960,  the  number  of  metro  children  under 
10  years  old  outnumber  children  in  their  teens.  This  is  not  true  for  nonmetro  areas. 

The  dependency  ratio,  the  number  of  people  under  age  18  and  over  age  64  per  100  people 
ages  18  to  64  years,  is  a commonly  used  summary  measure  of  an  area’s  age  distribution.  This 
ratio  is  a rough  measure  of  the  balance  between  those  most  likely  to  be  working  and  those  who 
are  not;  the  higher  the  ratio,  the  less  favorable  the  balance.  For  many  areas  the  statistic  is 
misleading,  or  at  least  misnamed,  because  today’s  retirees  depend  less  on  the  local  population 
and  often  contribute  to  the  economic  base  through  nonwage  income;  but  the  statistic  is  still 
relevant  as  an  indicator  of  increased  demands  placed  on  public  services  by  children  and  the 
elderly.  As  the  youngest  members  of  the  baby-boom  generation  moved  out  of  their  teen  years 
and  into  their  initial  working-age  years,  dependency  ratios  decreased  dramatically  \:\  most  areas 
(app.  table  5);  in  nonmetro  areas  they  fell  14  points  during  the  1970’s  and  another  3 points 
during  the  1980’s,  so  that  now  there  are  71  persons  in  nonworking-age  groups  for  every  100 
persons  of  working  age. 

Higher  nonmetro  birth  rates  and  higher  outmigration  of  young  adults  over  the  years  caused 
dependency  ratios  to  be  consistently  10  points  higher  than  metro  ratios,  and  the  gap  became 
only  slightly  smaller  during  the  1970’s  when  net  inmigration  occurred.  Within  nonmetro  territory, 
a much  higher  dependency  ratio  exists  in  nonadjacent  counties  without  cities — over  75  in  1990 
compared  with  less  than  70  for  other  nonmetro  areas.  Farming-dependent  counties  had  a 
dependency  ratio  near  100  (a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  working-age  and  nonwork- 
ing-age populations)  in  1970  and  still  had  a ratio  above  80  in  1990.  Retirement-destination 
counties  have  relatively  tow  ratios  because  they  attract  younger  workers  as  well  as  retirees. 
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Table  3 

Nonmetro  age  distribution,  1970-90 

Baby  boomers  began  entering  middle  age  in  the  1980's 


Age  group 

Population 

Distribution  by  age 

1990 

1980 

1970 

1990 

1980 

1970 

-ThousanJ— 

-Percent 

Total 

56,676 

54,428 

47,567 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  18 

15,135 

16,034 

16,657 

26.7 

29.5 

35.0 

18-34 

14,236 

14,892 

10,350 

25.1 

27.4 

21.8 

35-64 

18,971 

16,407 

14,976 

33.5 

30.1 

31.5 

65  and  older 

8,334 

*’.095 

5,584 

14.7 

13.0 

11.7 

Figure  14 

Age  structure,  1990 

Large  metro-nonmetro  gap  exists  among  young  adults 

Percentage  of  population 
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Nonmatro  Areas  Lose  Population  Among  Younger  Workers,  Children 

The  4'percent  increase  in  nonmetro  population  during  the  1980*s  was  due  entirely  to  growth 
among  older  working>age  adults  and  retirees,  which  outweighed  population  losses  among 
children  and  young  adults  (table  4).  As  older  baby  boomers  began  entering  their  middle-age 
years,  the  locus  of  population  growth  in  both  metro  and  nonmetro  areas  shifted  away  from 
young  adults  (where  t^by  boomers  were  concentrated  in  the  1970's)  toward  middle-age 
groups.  This  **aging  in  place,**  combined  with  outmigration,  caused  a 4-percent  decline  in  the 
nonmetro  young  adult  population  during  the  1980's  while  metro  areas  continued  to  add  young 
adults.  The  same  was  true  for  children  under  18.  The  baby-boom  echo  was  evident  in  the 
switch  from  negative  to  positive  population  growth  for  metro  children.  Nonmetro  growth  rates  . 
not  only  remained  negative  for  children  but  decreased  between  the  1970's  and  1980's.  Not 
only  were  there  relatively  more  women  of  childbearing  ages  in  metro  areas,  but  recent  fertility 
trends  show  an  end  to  fertility  decline  in  metro  areas  while  fertility  levels  in  nonmetro  areas 
continued  to  drop  (see  Tertility  Rates...,**  p.  26).  Despite  the  continued  importance  of 
retirement  migration  to  nonmetro  areas,  the  population  age  65  and  older  grew  faster  in  metro 
areas. 

The  entry  of  baby  boomers  into  the  labor  force  (along  with  increasing  numbers  of  women) 
apparently  contributed  to  the  **rural  renaissance**  of  the  1970*s.  The  rapid  increase  of  labor- 
force  entrants  created  an  over-supply  of  workers  during  a period  of  slow  overall  population 
growth,  especially  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  encouraging  relatively  more  metro  youth  to 
seek  employment  in  nonmetro  areas.  The  increased  supply  of  workers  also  lowered  earnings 
per  job  in  metro  areas  which,  in  turn,  reduced  incentives  for  rural-to-urban  migration.  Younger 
baby  boomers  and  the  much  smaller  number  born  during  the  **baby  bust**  began  entering  the 
labor  force  during  the  1980*s  when  opportunities  once  again  increasingly  shifted  to  metro  areas. 
With  fewer  people  entering  the  labor  market  and  with  increases  in  the  demand  for  skilled  labor, 
metro  areas  could  outbid  nonmetro  areas,  especially  for  workers  with  more  education.  As  a 
result,  nonmetro  areas  lost  population  in  the  13-34  year  age  group  while  in  metro  areas  that 
age  group  continued  to  grow,  albeit  at  a rate  greatly  reduced  from  the  1970's. 

Changing  growth  patterns  among  working-age  adults  by  degree  of  urban  influence  support  this 
explanation  (fig.  15).  During  the  1970*s.  the  young-adult  population  grew  most  in  areas  with  the 
least  urban  influence,  where  pressures  from  surplus  labor  were  relatively  weak,  and  grew  least 
in  the  largest  metro  areas,  many  of  which  are  located  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  During 
the  1980*s,  greater  urban  influence  meant  greater  growth.  Metro  areas  in  general,  but 
especially  large  metro  areas,  also  had  relatively  much  higher  growth  rates  in  the  1980*s  among 
middle  and  older  working-age  adults  (35-64  years  old).  In  large  metro  areas,  their  growth  rate 
quadrupled  from  5 percent  In  the  1970*s  to  20  percent  in  the  1 980*s.  This  age  group  will  be  the 
fastest  growing  age  group  during  the  1990*s  as  the  ba’  jy-bcom  generation  completes  its 
entrance  into  middle  age.  Barring  major  shifts  in  migre.ion  patterns,  metro  areas  most  likely  will 
continue  to  receive  the  lion's  share  of  this  growth. 

Level  of  urban  influence  was  more  important  in  the  South  and  West  than  elsewhere  in 
determining  growing  and  declining  nonmet^o  populations  during  the  1980*s,  especially  within  the 
two  younger  age  groups  (app.  table  6).  All  metro  and  nonmetro  categories  lost  young  adults  in 
the  Midwest,  while  metro  and  adjacent  nonmetro  counties  in  the  South  and  West  gained  them. 
While  the  child  population  in  the  nonmetro  Midwest  declined  by  9 percent,  the  West's  child 
population  grew  by  8 percent,  reflecting  significant  regional  differences  in  net  migration 
patterns. 
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Table  4 

Population  change  by  age  group,  1970-90 

Metro  areas  grew  more  rapidly  within  all  age  groups  during  the  1 980*s 


Age  group 

1980-90 

1970-80 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Percent 

Total 

4.2 

11.6 

14.4 

10.6 

Under  18 

-5.6 

1.5 

-3.3 

-10.4 

18-34 

-4.4 

6.4 

43.9 

37.8 

35-64 

15.6 

20.9 

9.6 

7.6 

65  and  older 

17.5 

24.5 

27.1 

26.8 

Figure  15 

Change  in  working-age  population  by  degree  of  urban  influence,  1970-90 
Less  urtMin  nonmetro  areas  lost  young  adults  during  the  1980's... 


Nonmetro 


Large 

Metro 


Small 


Adjacent  to  Adjacent  to  Nonadjacent  Nonadjacent 
large  metro  small  metro  with  city  without  city 

Nonmetro 
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Nonmetro  areas  gained 
population  through  net 
migration  in  the  1970’s, 
but  not  in  the  1980’s. 
Population  losses  due 
to  net  migration  were 
concentrated  in  the 
Midwest  and  in  more 
rural,  remote  counties. 
Net  migration  caused  a 
10-percent  population 
decrease  in  mining- 
dependent  counties. 


Nonmetro  Outmigration  Exceeded 
Inmigration  During  1980’s 

The  numbe'  of  persons  moving  out  of  nonmetro  areas  exceeded  those  moving  in  by  more 
than  500,000  during  the  1980’s.  This  net  migration  (see  "Definitions,"  p.  62)  caused  the 
1990  nonmetro  population  to  drop  1 percent  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  In 
contrast,  during  the  1970’s,  nonmetro  areas  grew  by  3 million  from  net  migration;  the  1980 
population  was  5 percent  higher  as  a result  fapp.  table  7).  Net  migration  contributed  40- 
50  percent  of  nonmetro  growth  during  the  1970’s  with  natural  increase  (births  minus  deaths) 
accounting  for  the  rest;  during  the  1980’s  national  nonmetro  growth  occurred  only  because 
natural  increase  offset  population  losses  from  net  migration. 

Nonmetro  Outmigration  Contributed  to  Rapid  Metro  Growth 

Migration  is  the  major  cause  of  place-to-place  variation  in  population  growth,  such  as  the 
current  metro-nonmetro  gap.  Births  and  deaths,  which  affect  population  in  only  one  place, 
caused  fairly  uniform  population  change  across  counties  compared  with  migration,  which  sub- 
tracts from  the  origin  arxi  adds  to  the  destination.  Nonmetro  gains  from  metro  migrants  during 
the  1970’s  changed  to  metro  gains  from  nonmetro  migrants  during  the  1980’s.  While  nonmetro 
areas  switched  from  positive  to  negative  net  migration,  metro  population  growth  from  net 
migration  more  than  doubled,  from  3 to  7 million  people.  Immigrants  from  abroad  kept  the 
metro  net  migration  rate  positive  during  the  1970’s  (even  as  migrants  were  leaving  for  nonmetro 
areas).  An  increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants  from  abroad  contributed  to  metro- nonmetro 
gap  in  population  growth  during  the  1980’s  (app.  table  7,  row  labeled  "United  States"),  as  most 
foreign  migrants  located  in  metro  areas. 

Migration  Tied  to  Changing  Employment  Patterns 

Migration  is  undertaken  predominantly  by  young  adults  in  their  late  teens  and  twenties  who 
move  to  further  their  education  and  enter  the  labor  force.  Thus,  net  migration  is  closely 
associated  with  changing  employment  opportunities.  The  1 -percent  net  migration  loss  for 
nonmetro  areas  nationwide  masks  a high  level  of  county-to-county  variation;  some  areas 
continued  to  gain  population  by  attracting  large  numbers  of  inmigrants  while  other  areas 
experienced  higher-than-average  outmigration  due  largely  to  decreasing  employment  opportuni- 
ties. Retirement-destination  counties  attracted  young  and  old  alike  and  increased  their 
population  by  12  percent,  while  mining-dependent  counties  declined  by  10  percent  due  to  net 
migration.  After  gaining  slightly  during  the  1970’s,  farming-dependent  counties  lost  5 percent  of 
their  population  through  net  outmigration  during  the  1980’s  (app.  table  7). 

Migration  patterns  also  varied  by  level  of  urban  influence  (fig.  16).  After  losing  population  from 
net  migration  during  the  1970’s,  large  metro  areas  gained  4 percent  during  the  1980’s  due  in 
large  part  to  their  ability  to  attract  immigrants.  Net  migration  in  all  four  nonmetro  categories 
decreased  between  decades,  but  the  drop  was  larger  for  non  adjacent  counties.  Growth  from 
net  migration  in  more  rural  nonadjacent  counties  during  the  1970’s  was  more  than  offset  by  a 
5-percent  decline  in  these  same  counties  during  the  I980’s.  Continued  expansion  of  office 
parks,  retail  centers,  and  suburban  subdivisions  most  likely  explains  the  high  level  of  net 
migration  into  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas  during  the  1980’s,  but  such  metro 
"spillover"  was  not  as  large  as  in  the  1970’s;  around  small  metro  areas,  this  expansion  seems 
to  have  greatly  diminished. 

The  South  and  West  continued  to  attract  high  numbers  of  migrants  overall  during  the  1980’s. 
but  the  nonmetro  West  grew  by  almost  4 percent  whereas  the  nonmetro  South  grew  only 
marginally  from  net  migration  (fig.  17).  Nonmetro  outmigration  was  concentrated  in  the 
Midwest,  where  the  nearly  6-percent  loss  of  population  was  higher  than  the  population  gains  in 
the  other  three  regions  put  together.  Farming-dependent  counties  in  the  Midwest,  especially 
more  rural,  remote  counties  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  wheat-growing  areas  of  the  northern  Great 
Plains,  experienced  heavy  outmigration  as  a result  of  decreasing  employment  opportunities  in 
agriculture  and  related  industries  and  an  absence  of  compensating  employment  growth  in  other 
sectors.  These  and  other  structuial  changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  seem  to  have  weakened  the 
ability  of  the  Midwest  as  a whole  to  retain  people  and  attract  migrants. 
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NoniTMtro  Araas  Losing  Human  Capital  Through  Not  Migration 

Nei  migration  as  currently  estimated  cannot  be  disaggregated;  thus  the  size  of  migration  flows, 
along  with  the  characteristics  of  the  migrants  themselves,  cannot  be  readily  measured.  How- 
ever, some  conclusions  can  be  drawn  by  analyzing  migration  flow  estimates  from  the  decennial 
census  (that  only  cover  the  5 years  preceding  each  census)  along  with  other  data  sources.  Net 
outmigration  of  500,000  masks  large  migration  flows  to  and  from  nonmetro  areas,  perhaps  as 
high  as  10  million  in  and  10.5  million  out  (measured  annually)  during  the  1980’s.  The  nonmetro 
population  slowdown  during  the  1980’s  resulted  from  both  r^uced  metro-to-nonmetro  migration 
and  increased  migration  in  the  opposite  direction  between  the  1970’s  and  the  1980’s.  In  both 
decades,  nonmetro-to-metro  migrants  tended  to  be  younger,  better  educated,  and  seeking 
higher  paying  jobs  requiring  higher  skills  than  their  metro-to-nonmetro  counterparts,  and  these 
differences  became  more  pronounced  during  the  1980's.  Also,  nonmetro  areas  received  far 
fewer  immigrants  than  metro  areas.  This  is  a disadvantage  to  nonmetro  areas  because 
newcomers  to  this  country,  like  most  long-distance  migrants,  are  selective  on  traits  (such  as 
youth  and  self-motivation)  that  often  prove  beneficial  to  destination  areas. 

Figure  16 

Population  change  due  to  net  migration  by  degree  of  urban  influence, 

1970-90 

After  gaining  from  net  migration  during  the  1970's,  nonadjacent  counties 

experienced  net  outmigration  during  the  1980's 

Percent 


Non  metro 


Rgure17 

Population  change  due  to  net  migration  by  region,  1970*90 

Midwest  was  the  oniy  region  to  iose  nonmetro  popuiation  through  net  outmigration 

Percent 
16  r 


-10 ^ 

Northeast 


Midwest  South 


West 


Note:  Net  migration  calculated  by  Michael  J.  White,  Peter  Mueser,  and  Joseph  P.  Tierney 
(1970-80)  and  Glenn  V.  Fuguitt  (1980-90). 
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Lower  nonmetro  fertility 
rates  and  fewer  young 
women  entering  child- 
bearing years  contribut- 
ed to  the  population 
slowdown  of  Oie 
1980's.  Metro  fertility 
rates  increased  during 
the  1980's,  nearing  but 
still  not  reaching  tradi- 
tionally higher  non- 
metro rates. 


Fertility  Rates  Remain  Somewhat 
Higher  in  Nonmetro  Areas 

Nonmotro  women  aQes  35-44  in  1990  had,  on  average,  given  birth  to  2.2  children.  These 
women,  who  were  cbse  to  completing  their  childbearing,  maintained  a fertility  rate  just 
above  the  2.1  "replacemenr  level,  so  called  because  it  is  the  level  at  which  a population  replac- 
es itself. 

Changing  Age  Structure  Lowers  Births 

Fertility  rates,  measured  here  as  the  average  number  of  children  ever  born  to  women  in  three 
age  groups  (15-24,  25-34,  and  35-44)  fell  between  1970  and  1990  (table  5).  With  fewer  non- 
metro women  aged  15  to  24  producing  fewer  children  on  average,  the  number  of  children  born 
to  young  women  dropped  by  500,000  between  1980  and  1990,  contributing  to  the  nonmetro 
population  slowdown.  In  contrast,  because  so  many  women  entered  their  childbearing  years 
during  the  1970’s,  fast  nonmetro  growth  in  the  I970’s  resulted  partly  from  more  births  within 
this  age  group  despite  declining  average  births  per  woman. 

The  pattern  of  completed  childbearing  among  35-  to  44-year-olds  in  1990  reflects  births  that 
were  mostly  10-15  years  earlier,  when  these  women  were  in  their  prime  childbearing  ;oars. 

The  drop  in  the  rate  of  fertility  among  older  nonmetro  women  between  1980  and  19y0  mostly 
reflects  factors  at  work  during  the  1970’s,  such  as  the  increase  in  delayed  childbearing  as 
women  joined  the  labor  force  in  growing  numbers.  However,  the  lower  number  of  births  per 
woman  has  been  offset  by  more  women.  Nonmetro  women  aged  35-44  in  1990  had  produced 
more  children,  collectively,  than  similar-aged  women  in  either  of  the  previous  two  decades 
(table  5).  Again,  a favorable  nonmetro  age  structure  contributed  to  the  ‘‘rural  renaissance"  of 
the  1970’s. 

Metro-Nonmetro  Fertility  Rates  Converged  In  I980*s  After  Divergence  of  I970‘s 

Despite  a long-term  trend  toward  convergence  with  metro  patterns,  non  metro  fertility  rates 
remained  higher  in  1990.  Nonmetro  women  ages  35-44  maintained  a rate  above  replacement 
(2.18  children  ever  born)  while  the  rate  among  metro  women  fell  below  replacement  for  the  first 
time,  down  to  1.90  childre.)  ever  born  to  women  ages  35-44  (app.  table  8).  Nonmetro  younger 
women  (15-24)  had  1.2  children,  on  average,  for  every  metro  child  during  the  1980’s,  down 
from  1.3  to  1 during  the  1970’s  (table  5).  The  convergence  occurred  because  young  metro 
women  maintained  the  same  level  of  fertility  between  the  1970’s  and  1980  s as  rates  declined 
for  young  nonmetro  women. 

During  the  1970’s.  the  drop  in  fertility  rates  was  larger  among  metro  women,  who  tend  to  lead 
nonmetro  women  when  fertility  trends  change.  Because  nonmetro  women  have  higher  rates, 
the  ratio  between  non  metro  and  metro  fertility  rates  diverged  during  this  baby -bust  period, 
creating  a short-term  reversal  of  convergence  trends.  The  divergence  is  evident  in  progressive- 
ly higher  non  metro/m etro  ratios  among  women  25-34  years  of  age  over  two  decades  (table  5). 
The  fact  that  nonmetro-metro  differences  in  1990  are  largest  during  the  middle  years  of 
childbearing,  rather  than  the  early  years  as  In  1970  and  1980,  reflects  the  higher  incidence  of 
delayed  childbearing  among  metro  women.  At  later  ages,  when  fertility  is  complete,  nonmetro- 
metro  differences  are  smaller. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1 980’s,  U.S.  fertility  began  to  rise  again.  The  change  is  evident  in  the 
rates  of  younger  metro  women,  whose  fertility  rate  failed  to  decline  for  the  first  time  since  the 
1960’s  (app.  table  8).  Although  not  visible  in  the  completed  fertility  rates  of  older  womeri,  other 
data  indicate  that  the  fertility  rate  of  older  women  significantly  increased  during  the  1980’s  In 
metro  areas.  This  increase  was  largely  attributable  to  women  "catching  up"  after  having 
delayed  childbearing  during  their  twenties.  While  this  trend  affected  all  areas,  it  was  more 
prevalent  in  metro  areas.  Rising  metro  fertility  marked  a period  of  renewed  convergence  in 
nonmetro-metro  fertility  rates  and  contributed  to  faster  metro  population  growth  during  the 
1980’s. 
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Fertility  Patterns  Differ  In  West 

Completed  fertility  rates  were  higher  in  the  Midwest  in  1990  than  elsewhere,  although  nonmetro 
rates  were  not  much  higher  than  in  the  West  (app.  table  8).  All  nonmetro  regions  had  higher 
than  replacement  fertility,  except  the  Northeast  where  completed  fertility  fell  from  2.78  to  1 .99 
during  the  1980’s.  The  nonmetro  West  was  the  only  region  of  the  country  to  experience  no 
decrease  in  fertility  rates  during  the  1980*s  for  women  in  their  late  twenties  and  early  thirties, 
the  main  childbearing  years.  This  part  of  the  country,  which  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  may  be  slightly  ahead  of  other  nonmetro  areas  in  experiencing  the  fertility  rate  Increase 
that  began  In  metro  areas  during  the  1980’s.  However,  the  nonmetro  West  cofitains  groups 
that  traditionally  have  large  families  (HIspanics,  Mormons),  so  Its  fertility  trends  may  not  be 
highly  related  to  fertility  rate  changes  In  other  regions’  nonmetro  areas. 


Tables 

Children  ever  born  to  nonmetro  women  by  age  group.  1970*90 
Number  of  nonmetro  blTths  per  woman  declined  for  ail  age  groups  since  1970 


Year/age  group 

Number  of 
nonmetro 
children  born 

Average 
children  born 
per  nonmetro 
woman 

Average 
nonmetro 
children  per 
metro  child 

Thousand 

Number- 

1990: 

15-24 

1,393 

0.35 

1.22 

25-34 

7,048 

1.63 

1.30 

35-44 

8,743 

2.18 

1.15 

1980: 

15-24 

1,900 

.39 

1.32 

25-34 

7,029 

1.76 

1.25 

35-44 

8,500 

2.90 

1.13 

1970: 

15-24 

1,681 

.42 

1.22 

25-34 

6,428 

2.43 

1.18 

35-44 

8,398 

3.28 

1.14 
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Fewer  Nonmetro  Children  Live 
With  Both  Parents 


The  rise  in  the  number 
of  chiidren  iiving  out- 
side two-parent  famines 
was  greater  in  non- 
metro than  metro  areas 
during  the  1980'$. 

Such  children  now 
comprise  a quarter  of 
nonmetro  children.  A 
sharp  rise  in  families 
headed  by  women  dur- 
ing the  1980'$,  espe- 
cially among  Blacks, 
added  to  the  historical- 
ly large  percentage  of 
nontraditional  family 
arrangements  within 
the  nonmetro  South. 


In  1990,  close  to  4 million  nonmetro  children  lived  in  families  that  did  not  have  both  parents 
present.  In  most  cases,  tnese  children  were  living  with  mothers  who  were  divorced, 
widowed,  or  had  never  married.  Others  were  living  in  a diversity  of  arrangements,  such  as  with 
grandparents  or  other  relatives.  For  the  country  as  ? whole,  the  number  of  children  living  in 
nontraditional  families,  rwstly  with  single  mothers,  reached  over  18  million  by  1990. 

Nonmetro  Families  Headed  by  Single  Mothers  Increase 

The  number  of  nonmetro  children  living  outside  two-parent  families  increased  by  over  a million 
between  1970  and  1990  (app.  table  9).  One  in  four  nonmetro  children  now  live  with  one  or  no 
parent,  up  from  one  in  six  in  1970.  This  figure  is  still  lower  than  in  metro  areas,  where  close  to 
30  percent  of  children  do  not  live  with  both  parents.  However,  the  percentage  increased  taster 
In  nonmetro  areas  during  the  1 than  in  metro  areas,  whereas  increases  were  not  as  large 
in  nonmetro  areas  during  the  1970’s.  Although  at!  types  of  nontraditional  families  increased, 
the  primary  cause  of  the  nonmetro  increase  during  the  1980*s  was  the  sharp  lise  in  the  number 
of  families  headed  by  single  mothers,  an  arrangement  more  commonly  found  in  metro  areas. 
Family  structure  in  nonmetro  areas  became  more  similar  to  that  in  metro  areas  during  the 
1980’s. 

Regional  Differences  In  Family  Structure  Persist 

Two-parent  families  historically  have  been  less  common  in  the  South,  where  a metro-nonmetro 
gap  in  the  percentage  of  children  living  outside  two-parent  families  hardly  exists  (fig.  18).  The 
percentage  is  over  30  percent  in  the  nonmetro  South,  while  no  other  nonmetro  region  was 
higher  than  26  percent.  The  growth  in  families  h^^aded  by  women  is  especially  evident  within 
the  Black  community,  and  the  vast  majority  of  nonmetro  Blacks  live  in  the  South  The  higher 
percentage  in  the  nonmetro  South  compared  with  other  regions  also  reflects  a strong  extended 
family  tradition  within  the  South,  especially  among  Black  families,  in  which  children  not  living 
with  both  parents  are  nonetheless  often  benefiting  from  the  presence  of  relatives  who  provide 
parenting. 

In  contrast  to  the  South,  the  nonmetro  Midwest  stands  out  for  its  high  proportion  of  children 
living  in  two-parent  families.  The  metro-nonmetro  gap  is  still  large  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  A large  Hispanic  presence  in  the  nonmetro  West  contributes  to  the  relatively  high 
percentage  of  children  living  outside  two-parent  families.  The  number  of  children  living  outside 
two-parent  families  rapidly  increased  in  all  nonmetro  areas  during  the  1980’s.  Even  in  the 
nonmetro  Midwest,  the  percentage  jumped  from  15  to  20  percent  (app.  table  9). 


Half  of  Black  Children  Are  Raised  In  Otie*Parent  Families 

Data  on  racial  differences  in  family  structure  are  available  only  for  a related  measure — the 
percer.iage  of  family  households  with  children  under  age  18  with  only  one  parent  present.  This 
differs  somewhat  from  the  previous  measure  by  counting  families  (rather  than  children)  and  by 
excluding  families  headed  by  someone  other  than  the  parent,  such  as  when  a grandparent 
heads  an  €>xtended  family.  Among  the  6.4  million  nonmetro  White  families  with  children,  17 
percent  had  only  one  parent  in  1990  (app.  table  10).  In  contrast,  49  percent  of  nonmetro  Black 
families  and  23  percent  of  nonmetro  Hispanic  families  with  children  had  one  parent. 

During  the  1980’s  single-parent  families  increased  among  ail  three  groups  in  metro  and 
nonmetro  areas,  with  nonmetro  areas  rising  slightly  faster  (fig.  19).  The  percentage  of  Black 
single-parent  households  rose  above  50  percent  in  metro  areas  during  the  1980’s,  but  it  had 
already  come  close  to  that  mark  ‘n  the  previous  decade.  The  percentage  in  nonmetro  areas 
rose  from  38  to  49  percent  during  the  1980’s,  as  the  number  of  households  headed  by  women 
increased.  Nonmetro  Black  children  are  still  less  likely  to  be  raised  by  a single  mother  than 
their  metro  counterparts,  but  the  gap  is  narrowing. 

Hispanic  single-parent  households  are  also  rising  rapidly  in  nonmetro  areas  but  remain  closer  to 
the  levels  of  the  nonmelro  White  population  than  to  the  Black  population.  The  metro-nonmetro 
gap  is  wider  among  HIspanics  than  either  of  the  other  two  groups.  For  all  groups,  the  rise  in 
households  headed  by  women  and  the  associated  high  poverty  rates  experienced  by  their 
^ children  is  a problem  increasingly  being  shared  by  nonmetro  areas. 
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Figure  18 

Children  not  living  with  both  parents  by  region,  i990 
Metro  and  nonmetro  areas  In  the  South  have  the  highest  percentages 

Percentage  of  all  children  under  age  18 


Northeast  Midwest  South  West 


Figure  19 

One-parent  families  with  children  by  race  and  ethnicity,  1980-90 
Largest  Increase  occurred  among  nonmetro  Black  families 

Percentage  of  all  families 
60  r 
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Increases  in  single-per- 
son households  caused 
household  growth  to  be 
higher  than  population 
growtti  in  both  metro 
and  nonmetro  areas. 
Average  nonmetro 
household  size  fell 
during  the  1980's  as 
many  nonmetro  coun- 
ties experienced  simul- 
taneous household 
growth  and  population 
decline.  Single-person 
households  increased 
fastest  in  small  metro 
areas,  reflecting  a 
higher  than  average 
increase  in  the  popula- 
tion age  65  and  older. 


Household  Formation  Continues  to 
Outpace  Population  Growth 

In  1990,  55  million  nonmetro  household  residents  lived  in  21  million  households,  an  average 
of  2.6  porsons  per  household  (see  "Definitions,**  p.  62).  During  the  past  two  decades,  house* 
hold  formation  in  both  metro  and  nonmetro  areas  outpaced  population  growth.  In  the  1970’s, 
when  the  bulk  of  baby  boomers  were  leaving  home  and  starting  their  own  families,  the  growth 
in  nonmetro  households  was  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  growth  in  population  (30  percent 
versus  14  percent).  Both  growth  rates  were  not  as  great  during  the  1980*s,  but  still  household 
formation  exceeded  population  growth,  10  percent  versus  4 percent  (table  6).  A major  reason 
for  rapid  household  growth  was  that  single*person  households  continued  to  grow  much  more 
rapidly  than  households  of  two  or  more,  rising  by  more  than  23  percent  in  nonmetro  areas. 
Average  household  size  dropped  as  a result,  from  2.8  to  2.6  persons  (app.  table  11). 

Gains  in  Single*Person  Households  Similar  In  Metro  and  Nonmetro  Areas 

As  with  population  growth,  household  growth  was  higher  in  metro  than  nonmetro  areas  during 
the  1980*s.  However,  growth  in  single-person  households  was  as  high  in  nonmetro  areas. 

Both  types  of  areas  experienced  rapid  increases  in  single,  widowed,  and  separated  or  divorced 
people  in  their  populations;  however,  nonmetro  areas  have  relatively  higher  numbers  of  older 
people  more  likely  to  be  living  alone  and  fewer  single  or  divorced  young  people  forming 
households  on  their  own.  The  share  of  people  who  live  alone  reached  25  percent  in  metro 
areas  and  23  percent  in  nonmetro  areas  in  1 990  (app.  table  11). 

Single-person  households  increased  in  nonmetro  areas  in  all  regions.  The  number  of  single- 
person households  grew  by  15  percent  in  the  nonmetro  Midwest  at  the  same  time  that  the 
overall  population  declined  there.  Single-person  households  in  the  nonmetro  South  and  West 
grew  by  35  percent  and  40  percent,  respectively,  where  overall  population  growth,  especially 
among  young  adults  who  are  likely  to  live  alone,  was  also  relatively  high.  Average  household 
size  decreased  in  all  regions  during  the  1980’s;  the  West  now  has  slightly  larger  households 
than  other  regions,  due  in  part  to  the  larger  households  among  Hispanics,  Mormons,  and  other 
groups  located  primarily  in  this  region. 

Housing  Market  Conditions  Affect  Household  Formation 

The  relationship  between  population,  total  household,  and  single-person  household  growth 
varied  somewhat  by  degree  of  urban  influence  and  associated  housing  costs  (fig.  20).  The 
high  growth  in  single-person  households  in  smaller  metro  areas  may  be  attributed  to  the 
attractiveness  of  these  areas  to  retirees,  who  have  a higher  propensity  to  live  alone.  House- 
hold formation,  especially  of  the  single-person  type,  was  relatively  low  in  large  metro  areas;  in 
most  of  these  cities  high  population  growth  during  the  1980’s  tightened  an  already  high-priced 
housing  market.  Housing  costs  are  lowest  in  more  rural,  remote  counties,  but  this  did  not  lead 
to  higher  household  formation  in  these  areas  during  the  1980*s  at  least  in  part  because 
incomes  were  also  lower.  High  levels  of  outmigration  may  have  begun  to  ease  nonmetro 
housing  pressures  compared  with  other  areas.  A growing  metro-nonmetro  gap  in  housing 
pressure,  if  it  translates  into  higher  metro  housing  costs  as  a share  of  average  income,  may 
make  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas  more  attractive  and  thus  play  a role,  along  with  changing 
economic  conditions.  In  shaping  future  population  growth  patterns. 
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Tables 

Households  and  population,  1980-90 

Nonmetro  household  formation  was  more  than  twice  the  population  growth  rate 

1990 Change,  1980-90 


Persons  per  Single-person 


Area 

Population 

Households 

household 

Population 

Households 

households 

- Thousand 

Number 

— Percent— 

U.S,  Total 

242,050 

91,994 

2.6 

9.8 

14.3 

23.2 

Nonmetro 

54,917 

20,969 

2.6 

4.2 

10.4 

22.6 

Metro 

187,133 

71,024 

2.6 

11.6 

15.5 

23.2 

Figure  20 

Change  in  households  and  population  by  degree  of  urban  influence, 
1980-90 

Household  formation  highest  in  smail  metro  areas 

Percent 
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Nonmetro  educational 
attainment  increased 
substantially  between 
1970  and  1990;  how- 
ever, nonmetro  areas 
continued  to  lag  metro 
in  both  high  school  and 
college  completion 
rates.  The  metro- 
nonmetro  gap  in  high 
school  completion  rates 
narrowed,  while  the 
gap  in  4-year  college 
degree  completion 
rates  widened  between 
1970  and  1990. 


Nonmetro  College  Completion  Rates 
Fall  Further  Behind  Metro 


Educational  levels  increased  markedly  in  both  nonmetro  and  metro  areas  betwee..  1960  and 
1990  (table  7).  Nonmetro  areas  began  catching  up  with  metro  areas  in  the  percentage  of 
the  population  ages  25  and  over  having  at  least  a high  school  diploma,  but  fell  further  behind  in 
the  proportion  of  residents  having  at  least  a 4-year  college  degree.  The  metro-nonmetro  gap  in 
college  completion  rates  increased  steadily  from  1960  to  1990.  This  widening  gap  is  partially 
due  to  the  migration  of  better  educated  nonmetro  residents  to  metro  areas  to  find  jobs 
commensurate  with  their  skills. 

The  share  of  the  nonmetro  population  25  years  of  age  and  older  that  had  completed  4 or  more 
years  of  college  Increased  from  5.1  to  13  percent  between  1960  and  1990.  The  metro  college 
completion  rate  increased  more  than  the  nonmetro  rate,  rising  from  8.5  percent  to  22.5  percent 
in  the  same  period.  A greater  demand  for  more  highly  skilled  and  educated  workers  in  metro 
areas  has  fueled  the  rise  in  their  college  completion  rate.  This  is  evident  in  the  growing  share 
of  more  highly  educated  professional-managerial  occupations  In  metro  areas  compared  with 
nonmetro  between  1980  and  1990  (see  p.  38).  In  1960,  the  metro-nonmetro  gap  in  college 
completion  rates  stood  at  3.4  percentage  points;  by  1990  it  increased  to  9.5  points  (table  7). 

High  school  completion  rates  show  the  opposite  trend  from  the  college  completion  rates  with 
the  gap  between  nonmetro  and  metro  rates  narrowing  between  1960  and  1990.  The  percent- 
age of  nonmetro  persons  ages  25  and  older  completing  high  school  or  more  increased  from  34 
percent  in  1960  to  69.2  percent  ir.  1990,  a 35.2-percentage  point  rise  (table  7).  This  compares 
with  a rise  of  33.7  percentage  points  in  metro  areas,  rising  from  43.3  percent  in  1960  to  77 
percent  in  1990.  The  convergence  in  metro  and  nonmetro  high  school  completion  rates  is  due 
partly  to  the  increasing  demand  in  ski!:s,  but  also  because  many  employers  in  both  metro  and 
nonmetro  areas  require  a minimum  of  a high  school  diploma  for  employment.  The  metro- 
nonmetro  gap  in  the  high  school  completion  rate  dropped  from  9.3  percentage  points  in  1960  to 
7.8  percentage  points  in  1990. 

Northeast  Has  Highest  College  Completion  Rates  and  Smallest  Met ro-Non metro  Gap 

College  completion  rates  increased  faster  in  metro  areas  than  in  nonmetro  areas  in  all  regions 
between  1970  and  1990  (app.  table  12).  The  higher  the  college  completion  rate  in  a region,  the 
smaller  the  metro-nonmetro  difference.  The  nonmetro  Northeast  had  the  highest  college 
completion  rate  and  the  smallest  metro-nonmetro  gap,  followed  by  the  West,  Midwest,  and  the 
South.  Metro  and  nonmetro  areas  with  the  highest  college  completion  rates  also  had  the 
largest  shares  of  professional-managerial  jobs. 

The  high  school  completion  rate  in  the  nonmetro  South  jumped  from  49.2  to  62.1  percent 
between  1980  and  1990.  This  increase  was  the  largest  of  all  of  the  regions;  however,  the  high 
school  completion  rate  in  the  nonmetro  South  remains  substantially  lower  than  the  other 
regions.  The  nonmetro  South  has  a high  proportion  of  less  educated  Blacks.  The  percentage 
of  nonmetro  high  school  gradt'ViOS  in  the  Northeast  was  76.0  percent,  the  Midwest  73.7 
percent,  and  the  West  76.6  percent  in  1990, 

In  all  census  regions,  the  more  urbanized  areas  had  the  highest  college  completion  rates  and 
the  largest  percentage  point  increases  since  1970  (app.  table  12).  This  reflects  the  greater 
share  of  jobs  requiring  more  education  and  skills  found  in  more  urbanized  areas.  The  highest 
nonmetro  college  completion  rates  were  found  in  nonadjacent  counties  with  cities.  More  rural, 
remote  counties  had  the  lowest  college  completion  rates. 

Retirement-Destination  Counties  Have  Highest  Levels  of  Educational  Attainment 

Retirement-destination  counties  had  the  highest  college  completion  rate  of  nonmetro  county 
types  in  1990  (app.  table  12).  In  retirement-destination  counties,  13.7  percent  of  persons  25 
and  older  had  4-year  college  degrees,  and  69.8  percent  had  completed  high  school  or  more. 
Retirement-destination  counties  also  had  the  highest  proportion  of  professional-managerial 
occupations  of  the  county  types.  Farming-,  mining-,  and  manufacturing-dependent  counties 
recorded  modest  increases  in  high  school  and  college  completion  rates.  Persistent  low-income 
counties  had  the  lowest  education  levels  and  the  smallest  increases  between  1980  and  1990. 
Only  45.9  percent  of  the  population  in  persistent  low-income  counties  had  completed  high 
school  or  some  college  and  only  an  additional  8.6  percent  had  a 4-year  college  degree  in  1990. 
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Coltogo  Completion  Rates  increase  Slightly  for  Blacks  and  Hlspanics 

College  completion  rates  for  nonmetro  Blacks  and  Hispanics  increased  slightly  during  the 
1980*s,  but  they  remained  substantially  lower  than  for  nonmetro  Whites  (fig.  21).  The  college 
completion  rate  for  nonmetro  Blacks  increased  from  5.2  percent  in  1980  to  6.1  percent  in  1990, 
for  nonmetro  Hispanics  it  rose  from  5.1  to  6.3  percent,  and  for  nonmetro  Whites  it  rose  from 
11.5  to  13.0  percent.  The  metro-nonmetro  gap  in  college  completion  rates  increased  for  all 
three  groups,  but  remained  widest  among  Whites.  The  metro-nonmetro  gap  in  1990  was  10.4 
percentage  points  for  Whites,  6.3  percentage  points  for  Blacks,  and  3.3  percentage  points  for 
Hispanics  (app.  tables  13,  14,  and  15). 

High  school  completion  rates  for  nonmetro  Blacks  showed  some  gains  relative  to  Whites 
between  1980  and  1990  (app.  tables  13  and  14).  The  high  school  completion  rate  for  non- 
metro  Blacks  25  and  older  increased  from  34.2  percent  in  1980  to  48.5  percent  in  1990,  a gain 
of  14.3  percentage  points.  For  nonmetro  Whites,  the  high  school  completion  rate  increased 
10.4  percentage  points,  from  61.1  percent  to  71.5  percent.  Nonmetro  Hispanics  had  a slightly 
smaller,  9.3-percentage  point,  gain  in  high  school  completion,  from  37.1  percent  to  46.4  percent 
(app.  table  15). 


Table? 

High  school  and  college  completion  rates,  1960-90 

The  metro  college  completion  rate  has  consistently  increased  faster  than  the  nonmetro  rate, 
even  during  the  **rural  renaissance**  of  the  1970*s 

Completed  high  school  or  more  Completed  college  or  more 


Metro-  Metro- 

Nonmetro  Nonmetro 


Year 

U.S. 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

difference 

U.S. 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

difference 

•—Percent 

Percentage 

points 

—•Percent 

Percentage 

points 

1990' 

75.2 

77.0 

69.2 

7.8 

20.3 

22.5 

13.0 

9.5 

1980 

66.5 

69.0 

58.7 

10.3 

16.2 

17.9 

11.0 

6.9 

1970 

52.4 

54.8 

44.3 

10.5 

10.7 

11.8 

7.0 

4.8 

1960 

41.1 

43.3 

34.0 

9.3 

7.7 

8.5 

5.1 

3.4 

^Educational  attainment  in  1990  was  measured  by  asking  respondents  if  they  had  a high  school  diploma 
(includt.ig  GED's)  or  bachelor's  or  professional  degree.  Earlier  censuses  asked  respondents  for  the 
number  of  years  of  schooling  completed.  Although  the  correspondence  between  these  two  questions  is  not 
exact,  a high  school  diploma  in  1990  is  assumed  to  equal  completing  12  years  of  schooling  in  earlier 
decades,  and  a bachelors*  degrees  is  assumed  to  equal  completing  4 years  of  college. 


Figure  21 

Nonmetro  college  completion  rates  by  race,  1980-90 

The  share  of  Whites  completing  coliege  Increased  more  over  the  decade, 
leaving  Blacks  and  Hispanics  further  behind 

Percentage  of  persons  25  and  older 
15r 
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Both  the  size  of  the 
nonmetro  labor  force 
and  the  nonmetro  par- 
ticipation rate 
increased  modestly 
during  the  1980’s, 
although  more  slowly 
than  in  metro  areas. 

The  rise  in  isi)or  force 
size  during  the  1970’s 
and  1980's  was  largely 
the  result  of  the 
increasing  proportion  of 
women  working  or 
looking  for  work.  The 
increase  in  istor  force 
participation  was 
entirely  due  to  women 
entering  the  labor 
force,  more  than  com- 
pensating for  the  slight 
decline  in  men’s  labor 
force  participation. 


Nonmetro  Labor  Force  Size  and 
Participation  Rate  Up  Moderateiy 

Labor  force  participation  rates  and  numbers  of  persons  in  the  iabor  force  increased  in  non- 
metro and  metro  areas  between  1980  and  1990.  Increases  in  labor  force  participation 
rates  were  due  to  increases  in  women  working  or  looking  for  work.  Women's  labor  force 
participation  accelerated  in  the  1980's  as  more  women  sought  careers  outside  the  home  and 
also  worked  to  help  maintain  family  living  standards.  Women  entering  the  labor  force  also 
accounted  for  a large  proportion  of  overaii  labor  force  growth  in  both  nonmetro  and  metro  areas 
during  the  1970’s  and  1980’s.  The  largest  increase  in  iabor  force  participation  was  among 
women  with  children  (fig.  22). 

Women  Account  for  Most  Labor  Force  Growth  In  the  1980’s 

The  nonmetro  labor  force  grew  11.8  percent  between  1980  and  1990,  up  from  23.3  million 
persons  to  26.1  miliion.  This  compares  with  an  increase  of  31.4  percent  during  the  1970's 
when  a more  robust  nonmetro  economy,  iarge  numbers  of  baby  boomers  entering  working  age, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  women  joining  the  labor  force  fueled  labor  force  growth  (app.  table 
16).  During  the  1980’s,  however,  the  increasing  number  of  women  entering  the  lau)r  force 
accounted  for  aimost  all  nonmetro  labor  force  growth.  Also,  notable  increases  in  the  working- 
age  Hispanic  and  Biack  populations  heiped  push  up  iabor  force  growth.  The  number  of 
nonmetro  women  in  the  labor  force  increased  by  22.8  percent  during  the  1980's  (accounting  for 
78  percent  of  totai  grovirth),  compared  with  a 4.4-percent  increase  for  men  (22  percent  of  totai 
grovirth).  Among  nonmetro  Hispanics  and  Blacks,  the  labor  force  grew  by  40.2  percent  (9.6 
percent  of  total  growth)  and  16.1  percent  (9.6  percent  cf  total  growth),  respectively  (table  8). 

Nonmetro  Labor  Force  Participation  Rates  Lower  Than  Metro 

Metro  labor  force  participation  rates  have  exceeded  nonmetro  for  both  men  and  women  for 
decades.  In  part,  a higher  percentage  of  persons  over  65  years  oid  not  in  the  iabor  force  and  a 
iarger  percentage  of  discouraged  workers  who  think  they  cannot  get  a job  have  kept  nonmetro 
iabor  force  participation  rates  beiow  metro.  In  1970,  nonmetro  labor  force  participation  was 
54.1  percent,  5.3  percentage  points  iower  than  in  metro  areas.  By  1990,  the  nonmetro  labor 
force  participation  rate  had  increased  to  60.4,  6.3  percentage  points  iower  than  metro.  The 
small  increase  in  the  metro-nonmetro  gap  between  1970  and  1990  was  due  to  a larger  drop  in 
nonmetro  iabor  force  participation  for  men.  However,  over  one-third  of  the  metro-nonmetro 
difference  in  1990  can  be  attributed  to  a higher  proportion  of  retirees.  The  nonmetro  labor 
force  participation  rate  for  persons  ages  1 6-64  in  1 990  was  73  percent,  3.9  percentage  points 
iower  than  metro  residents  in  the  same  age  group. 

Women’s  Labor  Fore®  Participation  Rate  Increases,  Men’s  Rate  Falls 

During  the  1970’s  and  1980’s,  women’s  iabor  force  participation  increased  in  aii  regions,  and  at 
ail  levels  of  urban  influence.  For  men,  in  contrast,  labor  force  participation  fell  in  all  regions, 
and  at  most  levels  of  urban  influence.  The  proportion  of  nonmetro  women  working  or  looking 
for  work  increased  from  37.3  percent  in  1970  to  51.8  percent  in  1990.  Labor  force  participation 
for  metro  women  increased  from  42.6  percent  to  58.2  percent  in  the  same  period. 

Female  labor  force  participation  rates  are  generally  highest  for  young  women  without  children, 
lowest  for  women  with  young  children,  and  in  between  for  women  with  older  children.  The 
labor  force  participation  rate  for  nonmetro  women  with  children  under  18  years  old  increased 
from  54.6  percent  to  68.2  percent  between  1980  and  1990.  For  metro  women  with  children 
under  18  years  old,  the  labor  force  participation  rate  also  increased,  rising  from  55.5  percent  in 
1980  to  67.5  percent  in  1990.  The  wider  availability  of  child  care  and  lower  fertility  rates  have 
helped  Increase  female  labor  force  participation  in  both  nonmetro  and  metro  areas. 

Nonmetro  men’s  labor  force  participation,  in  contrast,  fell  slightly  from  72  percent  to  69.6 
percent  between  1970  and  1990  (fig.  22).  Men’s  labor  force  participation  has  fallen  partially 
because  of  earlier  retirement,  but  also  because  men  laid  off  during  middle  age  have  a difficult 
time  finding  new  jobs.  Labor  force  participation  for  men  in  metro  areas  showed  a similar  drop 
off,  falling  from  78  percent  in  1970  to  75.9  percent  in  1990. 
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Table  8 

Labor  forca  participation  by  sax,  presanca  of  chUdran,  and  raca  and  athnicity,  1980-90 

Labor  force  participation  increased  most  among  women  with  children 

Labor  force 

participation  rate  Labor  force  Share  of 

Item 1980 1990 growth.  1980-90  total  growth 


■Percent Million  Percent 


United  States 

62.0 

65.3 

19.1 

18.0 

100.0 

Male 

75.1 

74.4 

7.1 

11.5 

37.1 

Female*  total 

49.9 

56.8 

12.0 

26.9 

62.9 

With  children: 

Under  18 

55.3 

67.7 

4.5 

26.6 

23.6 

Under  6 

45.7 

59.7 

2.9 

46.2 

15.1 

Whites 

62.2 

65.4 

12.5 

13.8 

65.3 

Blacks 

59.4 

62.7 

2.6 

24.1 

13.6 

Hispanics 

63.4 

67.5 

4.0 

66.4 

21.2 

Non  metro 

57.6 

60.4 

2.8 

11.8 

100.0 

Males 

71.2 

69.6 

0.6 

4.4 

22.0 

Females*  total 

45.0 

51.8 

2.2 

22.8 

78.0 

With  children: 

Under  18 

54.6 

68.2 

1.0 

23.4 

34.7 

Under  6 

46.4 

60.8 

.4 

27.7 

16.1 

Whites 

58.1 

60.8 

2.3 

11.2 

84.4 

Blacks 

52.9 

55.5 

.3 

16.1 

9.6 

Hispanics 

58.1 

62.0 

.3 

40.2 

9.6 

Metro 

63.3 

66.7 

16.3 

19.7 

100.0 

Males 

78.4 

75.9 

6.5 

13.7 

39.7 

Females*  total 

51.4 

58.2 

9.9 

28.0 

60.3 

With  children: 

Under  18 

55.5 

67.5 

3.6 

27.7 

21.8 

Under  6 

45.4 

59.4 

2.4 

52.6 

14.9 

Whites 

63.5 

66.9 

10.1 

14.6 

62.1 

Blacks 

60.8 

64.1 

2.3 

25.6 

14.3 

Hispanics 

64.1 

68.1 

3.8 

69.6 

23.1 

Figure  22 

Nonmetro  labor  force  participation  rates,  1980-90 

Labor  force  participation  among  women  with  chiidren  increased  rapidiy 
over  the  decade 

Percentage  of  persons  age  16  and  older 


Men  Women  Women  with  Whites  Blacks  Hispanics 

children 
under  age  1 8 
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High  Labor  Forca  Participation  Nonadjacant  Countlaa  With  Cltlas,... 

Labor  force  participation  rates  tend  to  rise  with  the  degree  of  urban  influence.  In  nonmetro 
areas*  nonadjacent  counties  with  cities  had  the  highest  labor  force  partidpation  rates  (62.2  per- 
cent) in  1990  (fig.  23  and  app.  table  17).  These  areas  also  had  the  highest  college  completion 
rates,  the  largest  share  of  professional-managerial  jobs,  and  the  largest  proportion  of  urban 
population  among  nonmetro  counties.  Also,  labor  force  participation  fo*'  nonmetro  women  was 
highest  in  these  counties.  Nonmetro  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas  had  the  second 
highest  labor  force  participation  rate,  60.9  percent  in  1 990.  The  lowest  labor  force  participation 
rate  were  in  more  rural,  remote  counties  (58.2  percent  in  1990).  More  rural,  remote  counties 
had  the  lowest  college  completion  rate  and  share  of  professional-managerial  jobs. 

...In  Manufacturing-Dependent  Counties,... 

Labor  force  participation  rates  rose  in  all  county  types  during  the  1980*s  (fig.  24).  Despite 
similar  increases,  major  differences  exist  in  the  overall  levels  of  labor  force  participation  across 
county  types.  Manufacturing-dependent  counties  had  the  highest  labor  force  participation  rates 
for  both  men  and  women  in  1970,  1980,  and  1990.  Farming-dependent  counties  had  the  next 
highest  level  of  participation,  followed  by  retirement-destination,  mining-dependent,  and 
persistent  low-income  counties  (app.  table  17).  In  retirement-destination  counties,  labor  force 
participation  rose  as  their  economies  grew  faster  than  the  nonmetro  average,  attracting  many 
younger  workers  seeking  jobs.  The  poor  economic  performance  of  the  mining  sector  during  the 
1 980*s  resulted  in  lower  participation  levels  in  mining-dependent  counties. 

..«nd  In  the  Nonmetro  Northeast 

Labor  force  participation  rates  were  generally  highest  in  regions  with  high  educational  levels 
and  high  proportions  of  managerial-professional  jobs.  The  nonmetro  Northeast  had  the  highest 
level  of  labor  force  participation  and  the  largest  percentage  increase  during  the  1980*s.  The 
nonmetro  South  had  the  lowest  labor  force  participation  rate  and  the  lowest  percentages  of 
college  completion  and  managerial-professional  jobs.  In  the  Northeast  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion rate  increased  from  58.4  percent  in  1980  to  62.5  percent  in  1990,  followed  by  the  Midwest, 
59.0  percent  to  62.0  percent,  the  South  from  H5.9  percent  to  58.5  percent,  and  the  Wert.  59.6 
percent  to  61 .2  percent. 
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Rguno23 

Labor  force  participation  by  degree  of  urban  influence,  1970-90 

Labor  fbioe  participation  increased  in  aii  areas  over  both  decades; 
it  remains  highest  in  iarge  metro  areas 

Percentage  of  persons  age  Wand  older 


Large Small  Adjacent  to  Adjacent  to  Nonadjacent  Nonadjacent 

Metro  large  metro  small  metro with  city  without  city 

Non  metro 


Figure  24 

Labor  force  participation  by  nonmetro  county  type,  1990 

Labor  force  participation  increased  in  aii  county  types,  but  manufecturing  counties 
remain  the  oniy  tyiw  with  iabor  force  participation  above  the  totai  nonmetro  rate 

Percentage  of  persons  age  16  and  older 
70  T 


Farming-  Mining-  Manufacturing-  Persistent  Retirement- 

dependent  dependent  deptjndent  low-income  destination 
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Nonmetro  areas  fell 
further  behind  metro  In 
the  proportion  of  jobs 
in  higher  paying  profes- 
sional and  managerial 
occupations  between 
1980  and  1990.  The 
percentage  of  non- 
metro jobs  in  produc- 
tion occupations 
declined,  while  support 
and  sales  occupations 
increased.  Nonmetro 
jobs  in  farming,  forest- 
ry, and  fishing  occupa- 
tions also  declined. 


Nonmetro  Areas  Trail  Metro  in 
Growth  of  High-Income  Occupations 


The  proportion  of  nonmetro  jobs  in  higher  paying  professional  and  managerial  occupations 
increase^  f*’om  19.9  percent  to  22.6  percent  between  1980  and  1990.  At  the  same  time, 
the  percentage  on’  production  jobs  fell  from  45.5  percent  to  40  percent.  Although  production 
jobs  make  up  the  largest  occupational  group  in  nonmetro  areas,  jobs  in  the  lowest  paying 
occupational  group,  support  and  sales,  are  increasing  and  may  soon  surpass  production  jobs 
as  the  largest  group.  The  highest  paying  occupations  are  concentrated  in  the  areas  with  the 
highest  education  levels. 

Metro  areas  showed  the  same  general  pattern  of  occupational  change  as  nonmetro  areas; 
however,  metro  areas  have  higher  proportions  of  professional  and  managerial  and  support  and 
sales  occupations.  In  metro  areas,  the  proportion  of  higher  paying  professional  and  managerial 
occupations  increased  at  a faster  rate  than  in  nonmetro  areas,  while  the  lowest  paying  support 
and  sales  occupations  increased  faster  in  nonmetro  areas.  The  percentage  of  metro  jobs  in 
professional  and  managerial  occupations  increased  4.6  percentage  points,  from  27.4  percent  to 
32.0  percent  of  jobs  between  1980  and  1990.  Metro  production  occupations  dropped  from  30.8 
percent  to  25.7  percent  (table  9). 

Metro  Areas  Have  Greater  Concentrations  of  Higher  Paying  Occupations 

The  higher  the  level  of  urban  influence,  the  higher  the  proportion  of  professional  and  manageri- 
al occupations  and  the  lower  the  proportion  of  production  occupations  (fig.  25).  In  large  metro 
areas,  33.7  percent  of  workers  were  in  professional  and  managerial  occupations,  compared 
with  29.5  percent  in  small  metro  areas  in  1990.  In  nonmetro  areas,  nonadjacent  counties  with 
cities  had  the  highest  proporlion  of  professional  and  managerial  occupations,  25.1  percent. 
Lower  paying  production  jobs  in  farming,  operator,  fabricator,  repair,  and  laborer  occupations 
were  least  concentrated  in  those  counties,  in  the  more  rural,  remote  counties,  production 
occupations  accounted  for  43.9  percent  of  total  jobs  in  1990. 

Farming,  Forestry,  and  Fishing  Occupations  Decline 

In  nonmetro  areas,  production  jobs  in  farming,  forestry,  and  fishing  occupations  declined 
between  1980  and  1990.  Much  of  the  decline  was  in  farming  occupations  where  larger  and 
more  efficient  farms  have  lead  to  a drop  in  employment.  In  1980,  7.7  percent  of  nonmetro  jobs 
were  in  farming,  forestry,  and  fishing  occupations.  By  1990,  this  figure  had  dropped  to  6.0 
percent  (e.pp.  table  18).  In  metro  areas,  the  proportion  of  employed  workers  in  farming,  forestry 
and  fishing  occupations  held  at  1.5  percent  in  1980  and  1990. 

Northeast  Had  Largest  Gains  in  Higher  Paying  Occupations 

By  region,  the  nonmetro  Northeast  had  the  largest  increase  in  higher  paying  professional  and 
managerial  jobs  between  1980  and  1990,  and  the  highest  overall  level.  The  proportion  of 
professional  and  managerial  occupations  in  the  nonmetro  Northeast  increased  from  22.5 
percent  in  1980  to  26.6  percent  in  1990  (app.  table  13).  Rapid  growth  in  banking,  finance,  and 
defense  industries  during  the  1980’s  contributed  to  these  gains  in  the  nor.metro  Northeast.  The 
nonmetro  South  had  the  second  highest  increase  in  professional  and  managerial  occupations, 
but  still  had  the  lowest  overall  level  in  1990.  The  nonmetro  Northeast  also  had  the  largest 
decline  in  production  occupations,  the  share  of  these  occupations  fell  from  41.7  percent  in  1980 
to  35  percent  In  1990.  Overall,  the  highest  proportion  of  production  occupations  was  in  the 
South,  followed  by  the  Midwest,  Northeast,  and  the  West. 
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Occupational  distribution,  1980*90 

Nonmetro  areas  have  a lower  proportion  of  professional-managerial  occupations 

Nonmetro  Metro 


Occupation 

1990 

1980 

1990 

1980 

Professional-managerial 

Percent  of  employed  persons 
22.6  19.9  32.0  27.4 

Professional,  executive,  managarial,  and  administrative 

19.8 

17.7 

28.1 

24.1 

Technicians  and  related  support  occupations 

2.8 

2.2 

3.9 

3.3 

Support-sales  and  service 

37.4 

34.6 

42.3 

41.8 

Administrative  support 

13.0 

12.7 

17.1 

18.5 

Sales 

10.1 

8.6 

12.2 

10.4 

Service 

14.3 

13.3 

13.0 

12.9 

Production 

40.0 

45.5 

25.7 

30.8 

Farming,  forestry,  and  fishing 

6.0 

7.7 

1.5 

1.5 

Precision  productbn,  craft,  and  repair 

13.4 

14.5 

10.8 

12.4 

Machine  operators,  assemblers,  and  inspectors 

10.1 

11.9 

6.0 

8.6 

Transportation  and  moving  equipment  operators 

5.5 

5.9 

3.7 

4.1 

Handlers,  equipment  cleaners,  helpers,  and  laborers 

5.0 

5.5 

3.7 

4.2 

Rgure  25 

Professsional  and  technical  occupations  by  degree  of  urban  influence, 
1980-90 

Large  metro  areas  had  the  largest  share  of  workers  In  professlonai  and  technical  Jobs, 
increasing  their  advantage  over  the  decade 

Percentage  of  employed  persons 


Nonmetro 


Which  Occupations  Have  the  Highest  Weekly  Earnings? 


Census  data  for  1990  showing 
which  occupations  have  the  highest 
earnings  were  not  available  at  the 
time  of  this  analysis.  Data  collect- 
ed in  the  1990  Current  Population 
Survey,  however,  can  be  used  to 
examine  how  earnings  vary  with 
occupation.  This  table  shows  pro- 
fessional and  technical  jobs  aver- 
age the  highest  weekly  earnings 
followed  by  production  workers, 
support  and  sales  workers,  and 
service  workers. 


Annual  average  median  weekly  earnings  of  full-time  wage  and  salary  workers,  1990 


Occupation 

Median  weekly  earnings 

Workers 

Dollars 

Thousands 

Professional  and  managerial 

594 

26,076 

Professional,  executive,  managerial 

608 

22,858 

Technicians  and  related  support 

493 

3,218 

Support,  sales,  and  service 

340 

31,588 

Sales 

401 

8,197 

Administrative  support 

350 

14,384 

Service 

268 

9,007 

Production 

390 

27,426 

Farming,  forestry,  and  fishing 

257 

1,432 

Precision  production,  craft,  and  repair 

All 

11,062 

Operators,  fabricators,  and  laborers 

339 

14,932 

Source:  Employment  and  Earnings,  Table  66.  pp.  223-7,  January  1991 . 
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Service  Industries  Dominate  Nonmetro 
Employment  Growth 


Although  nonmetro 
employment  in  agricul- 
ture and  mining 
declined  and  nonmetro 
manufacturing  employ- 
ment stagnated,  total 
nnnmetro  employment 
grew  12.3  percent  in 
the  1980's.  The  ser- 
vice sector  accounted 
for  90  percent  of  the 
gains.  Nonmetro  busi- 
ness services  contin- 
ued to  expand  rapidly. 


In  1990,  the  service  sector  dominated  the  industrial  landscape,  accounting  for  64.2  percent  of 
nonmetro  employment  and  75.0  percent  of  metro  employment  (fig.  26).  The  next  largest 
sector,  manufacturing,  employed  about  21  percent  of  nonmetro  workers  and  17  percent  of 
metro  workers.  In  nonmetro  areas,  the  construction  and  agriculture  sectors  each  accounted  for 
about  7 percent  of  total  employment,  and  mining  claimed  only  1.5  percent. 

Paralleling  the  1970’s,  seryice-sector  growth  governed  nonmetro  employment  trends  during  the 
1980’s.  Sarvice  industries  accounted  for  about  90  percent  of  new  employment  between  1980 
and  1990.  Nonetheless,  nonmetro  service-sector  gains  during  the  1980’s  (2.8  million  newly 
employed)  were  only  about  80  percent  of  those  of  the  1970’s,  as  nearly  all  industries  experi- 
enced slower  growth  during  the  198C*s  than  during  the  previous  decade  (table  10).  The  slower 
growth  of  nonmetro  employment  partly  reflects  1980’s  nonmetro  population  growth,  which  was 
only  one-third  of  its  1970*s  growth. 

Nonmeiro  Performance  in  Services  Similar  to  Metro  but  Slightly  Lower 

The  service  sector  is  a large  diverse  group  of  industries.  It  includes  a wide  range  of  activities 
from  auto  repairing  to  medical  care  to  economic  consulting.  Appendix  table  18  summarizes  the 
trends  of  the  last  two  decades  for  five  broad  service  sectors:  those  devoted  to  distributing 
goods  and  services  (transportatbn,  communications,  public  utilities,  and  wholesale  trade),  those 
primarily  devoted  to  servicing  businesses  (finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  business  and 
repair  services;  and  other  professional  services),  those  nonretail  services  devoted  primarily  to 
servicing  consumers  (health,  entertainment,  recreation,  and  personal  services),  retail  trade,  and 
those  devoted  primarily  to  serving  the  public  but  paid  for,  at  least  in  part,  through  taxes  (public 
administration  and  education). 

Most  services  tend  to  locate  where  they  can  attract  the  most  customers  and,  therefore,  locate 
in  or  near  centers  of  economic  activity.  Thus,  service  employment  per  capita  in  nonmetro 
areas  is  only  85.6  percent  of  that  in  metro  areas.  Portions  of  the  industry  with  a particular 
metro  propensity  are  distributive  and  business  services.  Only  education  services  tend  to  be 
more  heavily  represented  in  nonmetro  areas. 

Growth  of  employment  in  services  was  more  highly  related  to  a county’s  level  of  urban 
influence  in  the  1980’s  than  in  the  1970’s  (fig.  27).  Employment  growth  in  all  five  major  service 
sectors  was  highest  in  nonmetro  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas  (app.  table  19). 
Business  service  employment  growth  was  also  higher  in  nonmetro  counties  adjacent  to  small 
metro  areas  than  in  metro  areas.  Perhaps  most  notable  in  nonmetro  areas  are  decreases  in 
the  growth  of  distributive  and  punlic  services  (from  37.1  and  39.3  percent  during  the  1970’s  to 
9.0  and  10.5  percem  during  the  ’980’s).  The  weakening  of  both  population  and  household 
growth  during  the  1980’s  probably  .'^ntributed  to  growth  rate  declines  in  *Sese  two  sectors. 


Manufacturing  Employment  Performs  Better  in  Nonmetro  Counties 

In  general,  employment  growth  by  sector  was  lower  in  nonmetro  than  in  metro  counties. 
Manufacturing,  however,  displayed  the  opposite  pattern.  Metro  manufacturing  employment  de- 
clined 8.5  percent,  or  1.4  million  workers,  while  manufacturing’s  nonmetro  employment  declined 
by  only  0.2  percent  or  about  12,000  workers  (table  10).  Nonmetro  employment  in  durable 
manufacturing  (e.g.,  furniture,  equipment,  machinery,  metals  production)  Increased  by  3.8 
percent,  while  metro  employment  declined  8.7  percent  (app.  table  19).  Much  of  this  growth  can 
be  attributed  to  a simultaneous  Frostbelt-to-Sunbelt  and  metro-to-nonmetro  shift,  as  most  of  the 
increases  in  durables  manufacturing  occurred  in  the  nonmetro  South  and  West  at  the  expense 
of  the  Northeast  and  metro  Midwest.  Nondurables  manufacturing  (such  as,  tood,  textiles, 
apparel,  paper,  publishing,  chemicals)  accounted  for  the  decline  in  nonmetro  manufacturing 
employment,  falling  5.6  percent.  Trends  in  nondurables  manufacturing  employment  were 
uneven  across  regions,  growing  by  9.8  percent  in  the  nonmetro  West  and  dropping  16.9 
percent  in  the  nonmetro  Northeast.  Both  durable  and  nondurable  employment  appear  to  be 
continuing  a pattern  of  relocation  from  the  sectors*  traditional  production  areas  to  take  advan- 
tage of  lower  nonmetro  wages  and  to  engage  in  the  enlarging  markets  of  the  South  and  West 
where  population  has  been  shifting  during  the  past  three  decades.  Manufacturing-dependent 
counties  were  heavy  losers  of  nondurables  manufacturing  employment,  accounting  for  88 
percent  of  all  nonmetro  nondurables  employment  losses  in  that  sector. 
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Table  10 

Employm«nt  by  industry,  1970-90 

Nonmetro  employment  growth  lagged  metro  growth  in  nearly  all  industries  during  the  1980’s 


All 

Agricul- 

ture’ 

Construc- 

Manufac- 

Itom 

industries 

Mining 

tion 

turing 

Services 

Thousands 

1990  employment: 

Nonmetro 

24,008 

1,561 

365 

1,653 

5,023 

15,406 

Metro 

91,673 

1,554 

359 

5,561 

15,440 

68,760 

Percent 

Nonmetro  share  of 

employment 

20.8 

50.1 

50.4 

22.9 

24.5 

18.3 

Employment  change: 

Thousands 

1980-90 

Nonmetro 

2,627 

-131 

-189 

190 

-12 

2,768 

Metro 

1970-80 

15,415 

333 

-116 

1,285 

-1,441 

15,354 

Nonmetro 

4,779 

-57 

219 

325 

853 

3,438 

Metro 

16,307 

130 

178 

843 

1,224 

13,932 

Employment  change: 

Percent 

1980-90 

Nonmetro 

12.3 

-7.8 

-34.1 

13.0 

-.2 

21.9 

Metro 

1970-80 

20.2 

27.3 

-24.4 

30.0 

-8.5 

28.7 

Nonmetro 

28.8 

-3.2 

65.7 

28.5 

20.4 

37.4 

Metro 

27.2 

11-9 

60.0 

24.5 

7.8 

35.3 

'Includes  forestry,  fishing,  and  agricultural  services. 


Figure  26 

Employment  by  industry,  1990 

A larger  share  of  nonmetro  employment  Is  In  goods-producing  Industries; 
3 out  of  4 metro  workers  are  In  services 


Nonmetro 


Metro 
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Mdtro  AgricuIture*ReIated  Employment  Climbs  to  Nonmetro  Levels 

Employmenl  in  nonmetro  agiicuiture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  related  services  sectors  continued  to 
decline  (3.2  percent  in  the  1970’s  and  7.8  percent  in  the  1980’s).  The  higher  rate  of  decline  in 
the  1980’s  might  be  expected  due  to  the  farm  financial  crisis  of  the  early  1980’s.  Metro 
employment  growth  rate  for  the  sector  increased,  however,  more  than  doubling  from  1 1.9 
percent  during  the  1970*s  to  27.3  percent  in  the  1980’s  (table  10).  By  degree  of  urban  influ- 
ence, agriculture-related  employment  grew  rapidly  in  large  metro  areas  and  moderately  In  small 
metro  areas  while  declining  in  all  types  of  nonmetro  areas  (fig.  28  and  app.  table  19).  The  high 
metro  growth  rate  during  this  period  Is  largely  due  to  employment  increases  in  horticultural 
services  and  pet  care,  not  farming.  The  pattern  of  the  past  20  years  has  created  a situation 
where  the  sector’s  metro  employment  Is  practically  the  same  size  as  its  nonmetro  employment 
of  just  over  1.5  million. 

The  West  was  the  only  region  in  which  nonmetro  employment  in  the  sector  did  not  significantly 
decline.  Farming-dependent  counties  lost  14  percent  of  their  agriculture-related  employment 
during  the  1980’s,  but  still  were  home  to  just  over  30  percent  of  all  the  sectors’  nonmetro 
workers  in  1990. 

Mining  Empioyment  Drops,  Mining-Dependent  Counties  Hit  Hardest 

Although  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  sectors,  mining  saw  the  largest  proportional  changes  in 
employment  during  the  1980’s.  Nonmetro  mining  employment  declined  34.1  percent;  the 
decline  in  metro  counties  was  less  but  still  substantial  at  24.4  percent.  These  deciinas,  which 
began  in  the  early  1980’s,  probably  reflect  the  worsened  U.S.  competitive  position  in  fossil  fuels 
prices,  mining  pr^uctivity  gains,  and  decreases  in  U.S.  primary  metals  production.  About  62 
percent  of  the  nonmetro  mining  employment  losses  (38  percent  of  the  U.S.  total)  took  place  in 
mining-dependent  counties. 
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Rgure  27 

Growth  in  service  industry  employment,  1970-90 

Employment  in  service  industries  grew  faster  In  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas 
during  the  1980's 


Large Small  Adjacent  to  Adjacent  to  Nonadjacent  Nonadjacent 

large  metro  small  metro with  city  without  city 

Nonmetro 


Rgure  28 

Change  in  agriculture-related  industries  employment,  1970-90 

Although  agriculture-related  idustrles  employ  a small  share  of  metro  workers, 
metro  employment  in  those  industries  grew  rapidly  during  the  1980’s 

Percent 


Large Small  Adjacent  to  Adjacent  to  Nonadjacent  Nonadjacent 

large  metro  small  metro with  city  without  city 

Nonmetro 
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Nonmetro  residents 
spend  less  time  com- 
muting than  metro 
residents.  During  the 
1980's,  residents  of 
counues  adjacent  to 
metro  areas  experi- 
enced sizable  increas- 
es in  their  commuting 
times,  and  fewer 
residents  of  farming- 
dependent  counties 
worked  at  home. 


Commuting  Times  Increasing, 

But  Shorter  for  Nonmetro  Workers 

Many  costs  are  associated  with  traveling  to  work.  Two  main  costs  are  direct  outlays 

for  transportation  and  decreased  time  for  household  chores,  family  activities,  and  leisure. 
Both  of  these  costs  are  strongly  tied  to  the  time  spent  commuting.  Commuting  time  varies  with 
place  of  residence  (table  11).  In  1990,  the  average  commute  in  nonmetro  areas  was  4 minutes 
shorter  than  in  metro  areas  (19.1  versus  23.2  minutes).  Among  nonmetro  commuters,  those 
living  in  remote  counties  with  cities  spent  the  least  time  commuting,  an  average  of  16.6 
minutes. 

Average  Commuting  Times  increased  With  Population  Growth 

The  1980-90  change  in  the  average  commute  among  nonmetro  counties  was  0.8  minute, 
similar  to  the  0.6  minute  figure  for  metro  areas.  The  average  commute  in  nonmetro  areas 
increased  with  level  of  urban  influence  (fig.  29).  The  main  change  for  journeys  to  work  during 
the  last  decade  was  an  increase  in  the  commuting  times  for  residents  of  adjacent  nonmetro 
counties.  The  commuting  times  of  workers  living  in  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas 
increased  most,  from  20.5  to  22.2  minutes.  This  partly  was  caused  by  a big  jump  in  the  share 
of  workers  whose  commutes  take  longer  than  30  minutes,  from  24.6  percent  in  1980  to  35 
percent  in  1990  (app.  table  20).  An  even  higher  proportion  of  large  metro  area  commuters 
(46.2  percent)  took  longer  than  30  minutes  to  get  to  work  in  1990. 

Although  small  in  terms  of  the  time  for  any  one  commuter,  the  changes  in  average  commuting 
time  during  the  last  decade  are  sizeable  in  aggregate.  To  support  this,  fig.  30  shows  the 
percent  of  workers  commuting  outside  their  county  of  residence  by  level  of  urban  influence. 

Here,  instead  of  the  8.3-percent  increase  in  commuting  times  for  residents  of  counties  adjacent 
to  large  metro  areas  between  1980  and  1990,  we  see  a 5.6-percentage  point  increase  in  the 
share  of  them  crossing  county  boundaries  to  work.  The  same  general  pattern  of  commuting 
increases  can  be  seen  in  both  figs.  29  and  30,  only  the  magnitude  of  the  change  differs. 

Residents  of  nonmetro  mining-dependent  counties  sn«nt  about  the  same  amount  of  time 
commuting  in  1990  as  in  1980  (average  commuting  time  decreased  by  half  a minute  or  2.2 
percent).  However,  some  mining-dependent  county  residents  appear  to  have  widened  their  job- 
search  range  because  the  percent  of  commuters  who  crossed  county  boundaries  Increased 
(app.  table  21).  The  increased  time  it  may  have  taken  those  commuters  to  get  to  jobs  in  other 
counties  was  apparently  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  residents  who  worked  at  or 
closer  to  home. 

A decrease  in  the  number  of  in-county  jobs  without  a corresponding  decline  in  population 
appears  to  have  forced  a higher  proportion  of  farming-dependent-county  residents  to  work  at 
jobs  outside  their  counties  (an  increase  from  19.2  to  24.5  percent).  Consequently,  farming- 
dependent-county  workers’  average  commuting  times  increased  by  8.1  percent,  or  1.7  minutes, 
between  1980  and  1990. 

Residents  of  Low-Income  Counties  Have  Longer  Average  Commuting  Times 

Residents  in  the  South  consistently  had  longer  average  commutes  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
rest  of  America.  Longer  than  average  commutes  by  residents  of  persistent  low-income 
counties  (23.2  minutes  versus  the  nonmetro  average  of  19.1)  contribute  the  higher  southern 
average.  Limited  local  employment  opportunities  may  force  many  residents  of  persistent  low- 
income  counties  to  seek  jobs  that  are  farther  from  their  homes. 

In  nonmetro  counties,  the  share  of  workers  commuting  remained  constant  during  the  past 
decade  at  95.6  percent,  staying  lower  than  the  metro  number,  which  declined  0.9  point  to  97.6 
percent  (table  11).  The  nonmetro  change  reflects  declines  in  the  number  of  self-employed  (1.2 
percent),  who  are  more  likely  to  work  at  home  than  are  wage  and  salary  workers.  The 
percentages  of  both  workers  employed  at  home  and  self-employed  decreased  most  (1.2  and 
3.8  percentage  points,  respectively)  in  farm-dependent  counties.  Along  with  declining  farm 
numbers,  the  continuing  rise  in  off-farm  employment  by  farm  residents  contributed  to  these 
trends. 
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Table  1 1 

Commuting  times,  1980-90 

Average  nonmetro  commuting  time  increased  during  the  1980’s,  but  remains  a few  minutes 


shorter  than  the  metro  average 

Item 

1990 

1980 

Change 

Minutes 

Percent 

Average  commuting  time: 

Nonmetro 

19.1 

18.3 

4.6 

Metro 

23.2 

22.6 

2.6 

Percent  of  all  workers 

Percentage  points 

Workers  commuting  30  minutes  or  more: 

Nonmetro 

23.3 

21.2 

2.1 

Metro 

32.3 

30.5 

1.8 

V/orkers  working  at  home: 

Nonmetro 

4.4 

5.6 

-1.2 

Metro 

2.6 

2.6 

0. 

Self-employed  workers: 

Nonmetro 

9.9 

11.1 

-1.2 

Metro 

6.2 

5.6 

.6 

Figure  29 

Average  commute  time,  1980*90 

Workers  in  nonmetro  counties  adjacent  to  iarge  metro  areas  experienced  the  iargest 
increase  in  commuting  time  during  the  1980's 


Large  Small  Adjacent  to  Adjacent  to  Nonadjacent  Nonadjacent 

large  metro  smali  metro  with  city without  city 

Nonmetro 


Figure  30 

Persons  commuting  to  another  county  for  work,  1980-90 
Large  shares  of  adJacent*county  residents  cross  county  boundaries  to  their  jobs 

Percentage  of  employed  persons 
30 

25 

20 

15 

10 


Adjacent  to  Adjacent  to  Nonadjacent  Nonadjacent 
large  metro  _ small  nietro with  city_  _ 

Non  metro 
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Gains  in  median  famiiy 
reai  income  increased 
with  ievei  of  urban  in- 
fluence, returning  the 
metro-nonmetro  gap  to 
pre-1 970  levels.  Non- 
metro median  family 
income  fared  better  in 
the  Northeast  than  that 
in  other  regions  during 
the  1980's. 


Nonmetro  Real  Family  Income 
Stagnated  During  the  1980’s 

Nonmetro  median  family  income  in  1989  was  $27,620,  72.8  percent  of  its  metro  equivalent. 

This  marks  a decline  from  1979  levels  when  nonmetro  median  family  income  was  $27,791 
(in  1989  dollars),  78  percent  of  its  metro  equivalent  (table  12).  In  1969,  nonmetro  median 
family  income  was  74.9  percent  of  metro  income.  Gains  made  during  the  1970's  toward 
convergence  between  metro  and  nonmetro  median  family  incomes  were  lost  during  the  1980’s 
as  nonmetro  income  fell  farther  below  metro  income. 

Median  family  incomes  increase  with  level  of  urban  influence  (fig.  31).  This  relationship  at  least 
partially  reflects  the  higher  proportions  of  higher  paying  managerial  and  professional  workers, 
lower  proportions  of  part-time  workers,  and  the  higher  labor  force  participation  rate  for  men  in 
more  urbanized  counties. 

Median  family  real  income  declined  in  remote  counties  during  the  1980’s  (app.  table  22). 
Adjacent  nonmetro  counties  had  marginal  growth  in  real  median  family  income.  Declines  in 
med‘^.rf  family  income  in  the  remote  counties  may  be  attributed  partly  to  declining  opportunrties 
in  farming  and  mining.  Median  family  real  income  in  farming-  and  mining-dependent  counties 
decreased  1.4  percent  and  15.0  percent,  respectively. 

Real  median  family  income  in  persistent  low-income  counties,  which  made  marked  gains  during 
the  1970's,  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  1980’s.  This  constancy  combined  with  the 
growth  of  real  family  median  income  in  large  metro  areas  put  persistent  low-income  counties  in 
a relatively  worse  income  position  relative  to  metro  areas  than  in  1979. 

The  slight  decline  (0.6  percent)  in  nonmetro  median  real  income  during  1979-89  was  caused  by 
declines  in  the  nonmetro  Midwest  and  West,  3.1  percent  in  both  regions  (app.  table  22).  Real 
family  incomes  grew  in  the  nonmetro  Northeast  and  South  during  the  decade.  The  nonmetro 
Northeast  experienced  faster  real  income  growth  during  the  1980’s  than  it  had  during  the 
1970’s  (8.7  versus  6.8  percent).  The  nonmetro  South’s  growth  was  much  more  modest  than 
the  Northeast’s  and  much  lower  than  the  fast  income  growth  it  experienced  during  the  1970’s 
(1.1  versus  24.6  percent).  The  nonmetro  South  remains  the  lowest  median  income  region; 
however,  its  continued  income  growth  has  contributed  to  narrowing  its  gap  with  the  national 
nonmetro  average.  .Median  real  income  in  ihe  nonmetro  South  was  85  percent  of  the  national 
nonmetro  average  in  1969,  jumped  to  91  percent  by  1979,  and  inched  up  to  92  percent  by 
1989. 
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Table  12 

Htedian  family  income,  1969-89 

The  nonmetro/metro  gap  in  median  family  income  widened  during  the  1980’s 


Item 

1989 

1979 

1969 

Change 

1979-89  1969-79 

Current  dollars: 

Dollars 

Percent 

United  States 

35,224 

19,916 

9,589 

76.9 

107.7 

Nonmetro 

27,620 

16,451 

7,458 

67.9 

120.6 

Metro 

37,933 

21,104 

9,962 

79.7 

111.8 

Constant  dollars:^ 
United  States 

35,224 

•^1989  dollars-^ 
33,645 

30,734 

4.7 

9.5 

Nonmetro 

27,620 

27,791 

23,906 

-.6 

16.3 

Metro 

37,933 

35,651 

31,931 

6.4 

11.7 

Nonmetro/metro  ratio 

72.8 

Percent 

78.0 

74.9 

-Percentage  points- 
-5.1  3.1 

^All  years’  incomes  converted  to  1989  dollars  using  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  personal  consumption 
expenditures. 


Figure  31 

Real  median  family  income,  1969-89 

Real  median  family  income  increased  substantially  in  all  areas  during  the  1970's; 
during  the  19S0's,  metro  incomes  increased,  adjacent  counties  held  their  own, 
and  real  incomes  in  nonadjacent  counties  fell  slightly 


Thousand  1989  dollars 


Nonmetro 
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Poverty 


Most  of  the  nonmetro 
poor  still  live  in  the 
South.  Poverty  rates 
for  mining-dependent 
counties  and  counties 
adjacent  to  large  metro 
areas  increased  mark- 
edly during  the  1980's. 
Blacks  continue  to 
have  the  highest  non- 
metro poverty  rate, 
39.5  percent,  over 
three  times  higher  than 
for  Whites. 


Nonmetro  Poverty  Rate  Inches  Back  Up 


In  1989,  16.8  percent  of  nonmetro  Americans  were  in  poverty,  an  increase  of  1.1  percentage 
points  over  1979,  but  still  far  below  1969  levels  (table  13).  Most  nonmetro  counties  with  high 
poverty  are  located  in  the  South  (fig.  32).  Much  of  the  increase  in  poverty  did  not  occur  in 
traditional  low-income  areas.  Persistent  low-income  counties,  which  had  little  population 
growth,  also  experienced  no  increase  in  the  number  of  people  in  poverty  or  their  poverty  rate 
during  the  1980’s.  However,  the  persistent  low-income  counties  had  the  highest  poverty  rate  in 
1969  and  continued  in  that  position  in  1979  and  1989  (app.  tables  23  and  24).  Poverty  did 
ifKrease  sharply  in  mining-dependent  counties  as  mining  employment  and  earnings  per  job 
dropped  off  during  the  1980’s. 

Total  population  grew  almost  as  fast  as  the  poverty  population  in  retirement-destination 
counties  so  their  18.1 -percent  increase  in  poor  people  nudged  up  their  poverty  rate  by  only  0.3 
percentage  point,  to  16.3  percent.  Counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas  had  21.7  percent 
more  people  in  poverty  and  a 1.3-percentage-point  increase  in  their  poverty  rate  (to  13.2 
percent).  Poverty  increases  in  these  faster  growing  areas  can  partly  be  explained  by  the  draw 
of  increased  job  opportunities  in  these  areas,  consequent  population  increases,  and  the  time  it 
takes  to  find  suitable  jobs. 

The  only  region  with  a decline  in  nonmetro  poverty  during  the  1980’s  was  the  Northeast,  which 
experienced  a C.4-percentage-point  decrease.  Except  for  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro 
areas,  the  improvement  was  distributed  fairly  evenly  across  level  of  urban  influence  (app.  table 
24).  The  nonmetro  West  had  the  greatest  increase  in  its  poverty  rate  (2.5  percentage  points). 

Poverty  Rates  Rise  for  Whites  and  Blacks,  but  Most  for  Hispanics 

Table  13  reveals  that  minorities  continue  to  be  disproportionately  poor  and  that  poverty  rates 
increased  for  both  Blacks  and  Hispanics  in  nonmetro  areas  during  the  1980’s.  The  rate  for 
nonmetro  Hispanics  increased  nearly  5 percentage  points  to  32.2  percent  in  1989.  Despite  this 
worsening  situation  for  Hispanics,  nonmetro  Blacks  still  have  the  highest  poverty  rate.  39.5  per- 
cent. 

Nearly  All  Poor  Nonmetro  Blacks  Live  In  the  South 

The  poverty  rate  for  nonmetro  Blacks  (39.5  percent)  was  far  above  the  1989  metro  Black 
poverty  rate  of  27.5  percent  (table  13).  The  Midwest  was  the  only  region  to  show  increases  in 
nonmetro  Black  poverty  rates  across  all  levels  of  urban  influence  from  1979  to  1989  (app.  table 
24).  The  Black  poverty  rate  in  the  nonmetro  Midwest  increased  5.2  percentage  points  to  35.4 
percent.  However,  the  South  continues  to  have  the  highest  nonmetro  Black  poverty  rate  at 
40.1  percent,  and  about  94.3  percent  of  poor  nonmetro  Blacks  reside  in  the  South.  Although 
poor  nonmetro  Blacks  are  concentrated  in  the  South,  high  poverty  rates  for  Blacks  in  all  of  the 
area  classifications  used  here  indicate  that  the  problem  Is  national  in  scope. 

Poverty  Among  Nonmetro  Hispanics  Increased  Most  In  the  West 

Hispanic  poverty  is  also  regionally  concentrated — 88  percent  of  nonmetro  Hispanics  and  91 
percent  of  poor  nonmetro  Hispanics  live  in  the  South  and  West  regions.  In  the  1980’s,  the 
nonmetro  Hispanic  poverty  rate  increased  by  4.9  percentage  points  to  nearly  a third.  The 
metro  Hispanic  rate  (24.5  percent)  was  considerably  lower  and  rose  only  1 .5  percentage  points 
(table  13).  The  brunt  of  the  nonmetro  increase  in  poor  Hispanics  occurred  in  the  West,  which 
expanded  its  share  of  all  poor  nonmetro  Hispanics  to  42.7  percent  (a  5.1 -point  increase  from 
1979).  In  the  nonmetro  West,  the  Hispanic  poverty  rate  (28.5  percent)  surpassed  that  for 
Blacks  (26.8  percent)  in  1989. 

Poverty  Increased  More  Among  Nonmetro  Whites,  But  Stayed  Well  Below  Black  Poverty 

The  number  of  poor  nonmetro  Whites  and  their  poverty  rate  increased  during  the  1980’s  (11 
percent  and  1 percentage  point).  Both  of  these  changes  were  greater  than  for  Blacks  (table 
13).  The  1989  nonmetro  White  poverty  rate  was  13.8  percent.  5 percentage  points  above  their 
metro  poverty  rate.  In  the  Midwest,  Whites  made  up  96.4  percent  of  the  nonmetro  population 
and  91.6  percent  of  the  nonmetro  poor,  the  highest  proportions  in  any  region  by  far.  By  level  of 
urban  influence.  Whites  make  up  74.1  percent  of  the  poverty  population  in  more  rural,  remote 
counties,  66.8  percent  in  remote  counties  with  cities.  71.2  percent  in  nonmetro  counties 
adjacent  to  small  metro  areas,  and  81  percent  in  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas. 
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Table  13 

Povony  ratos  for  individuals,  1969*89 

Poverty  Increased  most  among  nonmetro  Hispanics  during  the  1980*s,  but  nonmetro  Blacks 


Item 

1989 

1979 

1969 

Change 

1979-1989  1969-1979 





All  persons: 

Nonmetro 

16.8 

15.7 

20.9 

1.1 

-5.3 

Metro 

12.0 

11.4 

11.5 

.7 

-.1 

White: 

Nonmetro 

13.8 

12.9 

NA 

1.0 

NA 

Metro 

8.4 

8.2 

NA 

.2 

NA 

Black: 

Nonmetro 

39.5 

39.3 

51.0 

.3 

-11.8 

Metro 

27.5 

27.8 

25.7 

-.3 

2.2 

Hispanic:^ 

Nonmetro 

32.2 

27.4 

NA 

4.9 

NA 

Metro 

24.5 

23.0 

NA 

1.5 

NA 

NA  = Whites  were  combined  with  races  other  than  Black  on  the  data  file  from  the  1970  Census  of 
Population  we  used  to  produce  this  report,  and  Hispanics  were  identified  in  the  1970  Census  of  Population 
by  a different  method  than  the  one  used  in  more  recent  censuses. 

^Hispanics  may  be  of  any  race. 


Figure  32 

Nonmetro  counties  by  poverty  rates,  1990 

High  povGrty  counties  are  concentrated  In  Appalachia  and  In  areas  with  high  proportions  of  Blacks,  Hispanics,  or 
Native  Americans 


Poverty 


Poverty  rates  for  non- 
metro families  with 
ohildren  inoreased  dur- 
ing the  1980's.  Of 
these  families,  those 
headed  by  women  had 
the  highest  rate  at  50.7 
percent  and  were  the 
household  type  whose 
rate  increased  most  in 
nonmetro  areas  during 
the  19S0's.  The  non- 
metro  poverty  rates  for 
unrelated  individuals 
and  for  families  with  no 
children  declined 
slightly. 


Families  With  Children  and 
Headed  by  Women  Fare  Worst 


Household  types  with  the  highest  nonmetro  poverty  rates  in  1989  (table  14)  continued 
to  be  unrelated  individuals  (32.4  percent)  and  families  with  children  that  are  headed  by 
women  (50.7  percent).  The  poverty  rate  for  unrelated  individuals  declined  considerably  during 
the  1970’s  and  continued  to  decline  marginally  during  the  1980’s.  The  rate  for  families  with 
children  that  are  headed  by  women,  however,  rebounded  to  near-1969  levels  after  significant 
decline  during  the  1970’s  (their  poverty  rate  was  51.2  percent  in  1969,  fell  to  44.4  percent  in 
1979,  and  rebounded  to  50.7  percent  in  1989).  The  poverty  rates  for  the  two  other  main 
household  types,  families  without  children  and  other  families  with  children  (not  headed  by 
women),  maintained  comparatively  low  poverty  rates  (3.9  percent  and  6.8  percent,  respectively 
in  1989).  The  rate  for  other  families  with  children  inched  up  0.4  percentage  point  during  the 
1980*s.  Poverty  rates  for  all  of  these  household  types  were  higher  in  nonmetro  areas,  and  the 
rates  increase  as  the  level  of  urban  influence  decreases  (app.  table  25). 

Poverty  Rate  Escalates  for  Nonmetro  Families  with  Children  and  Headed  by  Women 

The  poverty  rate  for  nonmetro  families  with  children  and  headed  by  women  edged  up  6.3 
percentage  points  to  a rate  of  50.7  percent  in  1989  (table  14).  The  increase  nearly  erased  the 
gains  made  by  this  household  type  during  the  1970’s  (the  rate  was  51.2  in  1969  and  fell  to  44.4 
in  1979).  The  metro  poverty  rate  for  families  with  children  headed  by  women  remained  fairly 
stable  over  the  two  decades.  Hence,  the  gap  between  the  nonmetro  and  metro  poverty  rates 
for  this  household  type  narrowed  between  1969  and  1979  and  widened  between  1979  and 
1989.  The  nonmetro  poverty  rate  was  10  percentage  points  higher  than  the  metro  rate  in  1969, 
fell  to  only  5 percentage  points  higher  in  1979,  but  rose  again  to  10.6  percentage  points  higher 
in  1989. 

The  poverty  rate  for  this  household  type  increased  with  decreasing  levels  of  urban  influence 
(fig.  33).  Change  during  the  1980’s  showed  a similar  trend,  with  the  poverty  rates  in  remote 
counties  increasing  over  7 percentage  points  and  rates  in  adjacent  counties  increasing  about  5 
percentage  points.  Families  with  children  and  headed  by  women  experienced  nearly  a 3- 
percentage-point  increase  in  their  poverty  rate  in  small  metro  areas  and  a slight  decline  in  their 
poverty  rate  in  large  metro  areas  during  the  1980’s. 

Over  half  (56.3  percent)  ot  nonmetro  families  with  children  and  headed  by  women  were  located 
in  the  South,  where  their  poverty  rate  in  1989  was  54.5  percent,  up  5.3  percentage  points  from 
1979.  Although  this  increase  is  sizeable,  that  for  the  nonmetro  Midwest  (10.0  percentage 
points),  which  contains  22.3  percent  of  these  households,  was  the  largest  in  any  of  the  four 
Census  regions. 

By  county  type,  nearly  two-thirds  (63.6  percent)  of  families  with  children  headed  by  women  in 
persistent  low-income  counties  were  poor  in  1989.  The  incidence  of  poverty  among  this 
household  type  was  also  very  high  in  mining-dependent  counties  (58.9  percent)  and  rose 
rapidly  since  1979  (11.6  percentage  points). 
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Table  14 

Poverty  by  houMhold  typo,  1969-89 

Half  of  nonmetro  families  with  children  headed  by  women  were  poor  in  1989,  returning  to  their 

1 989  level  of  poverty 

Change 

Item  1989  1979  1969  1979-89  1969-79  1969-89 


Unrelated  individuals: 

Percent  poor- 

-Percentage  points 

Nonmetro 

32.4 

33.3 

51.0 

-.9 

-17.7 

-1.6 

Metro 

22.2 

23.0 

33.4 

-.8 

-10.4 

11.2 

Families  with  no  children: 

Nonmetro 

7.4 

8.9 

16.3 

-1.5 

-7.4 

-8.9 

Metro 

3.9 

4.7 

6.9 

-.8 

-2.2 

-3.0 

Families  with  children 
and  headed  by  women: 

Nonmetro 

50.7 

44.4 

51.2 

6.3 

-6.8 

-.5 

Metro 

40.1 

39.4 

41.2 

.7 

-1.8 

-1.1 

Other  families  with  children: 

Nonmetro 

11.5 

10.9 

13.6 

.6 

-2.7 

-2.1 

Metro 

6.8 

6.4 

5.7 

.4 

.7 

1.1 

Rgure  33 

Poverty  among  families  headed  by  women  with  children,  1969-89 
Poverty  decreased  for  families  headed  by  women  with  children  under  age  18  in  all  areas 
during  the  1970's;  during  the  1980's,  poverty  rates  climbed  back  to  about  their  1969  levels 


Percent  poor 


Nonmetro 
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Ov«r  Ono-Third  of  Nonmotro  Amorlcans  in  Poverty  Are  Children 

The  two  household  types  whose  1989  poverty  rates  returned  to  levels  close  to  their  1969  rates 
were  those  that  had  children.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  poverty  rate  for  nonmetro 
children  also  rebounded  to  1969  levels  {from  22.4  percent  in  1969,  down  to  18.9  percent  in 
1979,  and  back  up  to  21.9  percent  in  1989)  [table  15].  The  poverty  rate  for  nonmetro  working- 
age  individuals  also  increased,  but  less  markedly,  from  12.8  percent  in  1979  to  14.2  percent  in 
1989.  After  dramatic  improvement  during  the  1970’s  {37.9  percent  In  1969  to  21.1  percent  in 
1979),  the  poverty  rate  for  the  nonmetro  elderly  continued  to  decli.ne  during  the  1980*s,  but 
much  more  slowly,  reaching  17.7  percent  in  1989. 

Poverty  among  nonmetro  children  increased  as  the  level  of  urban  influence  decreased  (app. 
table  26).  In  nonmetro  counties  adjacent  to  large  metro  areas,  17.5  percent  of  children  were 
poor  in  1989.  The  incidence  of  poverty  among  children  increased  to  20.8  percent  in  counties 
adjacent  to  small  metro  areas,  22.4  percent  in  nonadjacent  counties  with  cities,  and  25.1 
percent  in  more  rural,  remote  counties. 

Among  regions,  the  nonmetro  South  had  the  highest  child  poverty  rate,  27  percent.  Poverty 
increased  rapidly  among  nonmetro  children  in  the  West  during  the  1980’s,  rising  from  16.3 
percent  in  1979  to  21.3  percent  in  1989.  Poverty  among  children  in  the  nonmetro  Midwest  also 
increased,  from  13.7  to  17.2  percent.  Increasing  numbers  of  poor  families  headed  by  women 
contributed  to  increases  in  the  number  of  poor  children  in  nonmetro  areas  in  all  regions,  at  all 
levels  of  urban  influence,  and  in  all  county  types  (app.  table  26). 
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15 

Poverty  by  age  and  family  status,  1969*89 

Nonmetro  children  are  now  at  higher  risk  of  poverty  than  the  nonmetro  elderly 


Item 

1989 

1979 

1969 

1979-89 

Change 
1 1969-7<^ 

1969-89 

Children  under  18: 

Percent  poor- 

Percentage  points- 

Nonmetro 

21.9 

18.9 

22.4 

3.0 

-3.5 

-0.5 

Metro 

17.1 

15.0 

12.8 

2.1 

2.2 

4.3 

Living  in  families 
headed  by  women: 
Nonmetro 

57.9 

NA 

60.2 

NA 

NA 

-2.3 

Metro 

47.8 

NA 

50.8 

NA 

NA 

-3.0 

Adults  18  to  64: 
Nonmetro 

14.2 

12.8 

16.2 

1.4 

-3.4 

-2.0 

Metro 

10,2 

9.5 

8.7 

.7 

.8 

1.5 

Adults  65  and  older: 
Nonmetro 

17.7 

21.1 

37.9 

-3.4 

-16.8 

-20.2 

Metro 

11.0 

12.4 

23.2 

-1.4 

-10.8 

-12.2 

NA  = Family  status  of  poor  children  is  not  available  on  the  computer  files  from  the  1980  Census  of 
Population  used  to  produce  this  report. 
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As  nonmetro  popula- 
tion growth  slowed 
during  the  1980’s,  so 
did  the  increase  of 
nonmetro  housing 
units.  Housing  units 
held  for  other  than 
year-round  use  are 
much  more  prevalent  in 
nonmetro  areas,  keep- 
ing the  nonmetro 
vacancy  rate  at  twice 
the  metro  rate. 


Nonmetro  Housing  Growth  Slows; 
Vacancy  Rate  Still  Double  Metro  Rate 

Nearly  25  million  housing  units  were  in  nonmetro  areas  in  1990,  up  from  22  million  In  1980 
and  nearly  17  million  in  1970.  The  number  of  housing  units  increased  faster  in  metro  than 
in  nonmetro  areas  during  the  1980’s,  16.8  percent  versus  12.2  percent  (fig,  34).  During  the 
1970’s,  growth  in  the  nonmetro  housing  stock  (31,6  percent)  had  exceeded  metro  growth  (27,8 
percent).  These  trends  mirror  population  trends:  the  nonmetro  population  grew  faster  than  the 
metro  population  during  the  1970‘s,  and  that  trend  reversed  during  the  1980’s, 

Not  all  housing  units  are  occupied.  Units  are  vacant  because  they  are  waiting  to  be  rented  or 
sold;  they  are  held  for  seasonal,  recreational,  migratory,  or  occasional  use;  or  they  are  owned 
by  people  who  have  no  current  use  for  them  (including  newly  built  homes  that  are  not  quite 
ready  for  habitation).  In  1990,  16  percent  of  the  nonmetro  housing  stock  was  vacant,  com- 
pared with  8 percent  of  metro  housing.  Both  vacancy  rates  have  increased  about  a percentage 
point  per  decade  since  1970  (app,  table  27). 

Nonmetro  areas  have  double  the  rate  of  vacancies  of  metro  areas  in  part  because  many 
Americans  own  vacation  property  in  rural  areas  and  a disproportionate  share  of  the  seasonal 
and  migratory  housing  held  for  \ acatlonors  and  farmworkers  is  located  in  rural  areas.  More 
than  77  percent  of  nonmetro  vacancies  are  held  for  seasonal  or  occasional  use  compared  with 
47  percent  of  metro  vacancies  (fig.  35).  Metro  vacancies  are  much  more  likely  to  be  rental 
units  than  nonmetro  vacancies  (39  versus  15  percent). 

By  level  of  urban  influence,  the  more  rural,  remote  nonmetro  counties  had  the  highest  vacancy 
rates  in  1990  (fig.  36).  The  more  rural,  remote  counties  in  the  South  have  a much  lower 
vacancy  rate  than  comparable  counties  in  the  other  regions.  17  percent  versus  22  to  29  percent 
in  the  other  regions  (app,  table  27).  Almost  a third  of  the  southern  remote  counties  are 
persistent  low-income  counties,  suggesting  that  vacation  property  may  be  beyond  the  means  of 
many  residents  or  that  those  counties  may  not  be  attractive  places  for  nonresidents  to  build  or 
maintain  vacation/recreational  homes. 

Retirement  counties  have  a higher  than  average  vacancy  rate,  while  all  the  other  types  of 
counties  have  rates  at  or  below  the  16-percent  vacancy  rate  for  all  nonmetro  counties  (fig,  36). 
Many  of  the  counties  that  attracted  retirees  during  the  1970’s  are  also  recreational  areas. 
Therefore,  tnose  counties  have  high  vacancy  rates  due  to  the  seasonality  of  the  recreation 
trade. 


Figure  34 

Housing  unit  growth,  1970-90 

Nonmetro  areas  added  housing  units  at  a faster  pace  than  metro  areas 
during  the  1970's,  but  lagged  metro  growth  during  the  1980's 

Percent 
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Figure  35 

Distribution  of  vacancies  by  reason,  1990 

Nonmetro  vacancies  are  mostly  units  held  for  seasonal,  recreational,  or  occasional 
use  while  metro  vacancies  are  more  often  held  for  sale  or  rent 


Percent 
80 


For  sale  For  rent  Other^ 

^Held  for  seasonal,  reaeationa),  migratory,  occasional,  or  no  current  use. 


Figure  36 

Vacancy  rates  by  degree  of  urban  influence... 

The  more  remote  nonmetro  counties  without  cities  have  the  highest  vacancy  rate 
at  least  in  part  because... 

Percent 


Large  Small  Adjacent  to  Adjacent  to  Nonadjacent  Nonadjacent 

Metro  large  metro  small  metro  with  city  without  city 

Nonmetro 


...and  type  of  nonmetro  county,  1990 

...many  of  them  are  also  retirement-destination  counties  where  a large  percentage 
of  housing  units  are  vacant,  held  for  seasonal  or  recreational  ust^ 


Farming-  Mining-  Manufacturing-  Persistent  Retirement- 

dependent  dependent  dependent  low-income  destination 
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By  1990,  only  1.7  per- 
cent of  nonmetro  hous- 
ing did  not  have 
access  to  complete 
plumbing.  The  great- 
est improvement  since 
1970  has  been  in  per- 
sistent low-income 
counties,  but  they 
. emain  the  group  of 
nonmetro  counties  with 
the  highest  percentage 
of  households  without 
access,  4.6  percent. 


Nonmetro  Access  to  Complete 
Plumbing  increases 

Using  access  to  complete  plumbing  as  the  standard,  significant  progress  was  apparently 
made  during  the  1980’s  in  upgrading  the  quality  of  nonmetro  housing.  The  plumbing  may 
be  shared  with  another  household,  but  it  includes  hot  and  cold  piped  water,  a flush  toilet,  and  a 
bathtub  or  shower.  In  1970,  14.1  percent  of  occupied  nonmetro  housing  units  did  not  have  ac- 
cess to  complete  plumbing  (fig.  37).  By  1980,  that  percentage  had  dropped  to  3.8  percent,  and 
by  1990,  that  percentage  had  declined  further  to  1.7  percent.  Metro  housing  units  have  always 
been  much  more  likely  to  have  access  to  complete  plumbing.  Only  4.2  percent  of  metro 
housing  lacked  access  in  1970,  dropping  to  less  than  1 percent  in  1980,  and  remaining  below  1 
percent  in  1990. 

The  persistent  low-income  counties  had  the  lowest  access  to  complete  plumbing  of  any 
nonmetro  county  type  during  1970-90.  However,  access  improved  greatly  over  the  two 
decades.  In  1970,  36.6  percent  of  occupied  housing  units  In  persistent  low-income  counties  did 
not  have  access  to  complete  plumbing  (fig.  38).  That  percentage  dropped  to  1 1.5  percent  by 
1980,  and  to  4.6  percent  by  1990. 

The  more  rural  remote  nonmetro  counties  in  the  South  and  West  also  had  over  3 percent  of 
housing  units  without  complete  plumbing  in  1990  (app.  table  28).  Figure  39  shows  nonmetro 
counties  with  particularly  high  percentages  of  occupied  housing  lacking  access  to  complete 
plumbing.  The  western  counties  probably  have  higher  rates  of  incomplete  plumbing  because  of 
the  long  distances  many  housing  units  are  from  municipal  water  and  sewer  systems.  In  Alaska, 
long  distances  combined  with  permafrost  (pw-ananently  frozen  subsoil)  in  many  areas  restrict 
the  availability  of  water  and  sewer  systems.  Many  of  the  southern  counties  with  high  percent- 
ages lacking  access  to  complete  plumbing  are  persistent  low-income  counties  and  neighboring 
counties  with  relatively  low  incomes. 
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Rgure  37 

Occupied  housing  lacking  access  to  complete  plumbing,  1970*90 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  housing 
without  compiete  piumbing 


Rgure  38 

Occupied  housing  lacking  complete  plumbing  by  county  type,  1970-90 
Persistent  iow-income  counties  have  made  impressive  progress,  but  remain  the 
county  type  with  the  highest  proportion  of  housing  without  compiete  piumbing 

Percentage  ofaH  occupied  units 

40  T 36.6 


Farming-  Mining-  Manufacturing-  Persistent  Retirement- 

dependent  dependent  dependent  low-income  destination 


Figure  39 

Nonmetro  counties  with  high  percentages  lacking  complete  plumbing,  1990 

Lack  of  access  to  comp*'  s plumbing  Is  stilt  a problem  for  many  nonmetro  households  in  the  South,  Arizona, 

New  Mexico,  and  Alaska 
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Percentage  of 
housing  lacking 
complete  plumbing: 

5 percent  or  more 
2.5  to  4.9  percent 
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Owners  lived  in  72  per- 
cent of  nonmetro  occu- 
pied housing  units  in 
1990,  still  about  10 
percentage  points  high- 
er than  the  metro  rate 
of  homeownership. 
Because  renters  are 
concentrated  in  cities, 
remote  nonmetro  coun- 
ties containing  cities 
have  a lower  owner 
occupancy  rate  than 
counties  adjacent  to 
metro  areas  and  more 
rural,  remote  counties. 


Nonmetro  Owner  Occupancy 
Still  Much  Higher  than  Metro 

Owners  occupy  a higher  percentage  of  the  occupied  housing  stock  (housing  units  occupied 
by  owners  or  renters)  in  nonmetro  than  metro  areas.  In  1990,  72  percent  of  nonmetro 
housing  was  owner  occupied  compared  with  62  percent  of  metro  housing.  This  difference  of 
about  10  percentage  points  has  been  consistent  over  the  last  two  decades  (fig.  40).  The  rate 
of  owner  occupancy  fell  only  slightly  in  nonmetro  areas,  from  73.2  percent  in  1980  to  72.3 
percent  in  1990.  Meanwhile,  owner  occupancy  in  metro  areas  remained  at  nearly  62  percent. 

Nonadjacent  counties  with  cities  had  the  lowest  rate  of  nonmetro  homeownership  (fig.  41). 
These  counties  contain  a higher  percentage  of  multiple-unit  housing  structures  usually  occupied 
by  renters  (for  example,  duplexes  and  apartment  buildings)  than  counties  in  the  other  nonmetro 
urban  influence  categories.  Rental  units  are  concentrated  in  cities.  The  adjacent  counties  may 
have  low  proportions  of  renters  because  renters  choose  to  live  in  the  metro  cities,  and  the  more 
rural,  remote  counties  may  have  low  proportions  of  renters  because  they  don’t  contain  cities 
large  enough  to  generate  much  demand  for  rental  housing.  This  pattern  is  consistent  across 
levels  of  urban  influence  in  all  regions  (app.  table  29). 

Persistent  low-income  counties  had  an  owner  occupancy  rate  of  76.8  percent  in  1990,  the 
highest  rate  of  homeownership  of  any  area  (fig.  41).  As  noted  earlier,  many  of  the  persistent 
low-income  counties  are  also  remote  nonmetro  counties  without  cities  to  attract  renters. 

Another  part  of  the  reason  for  their  high  ownership  rate  is  the  high  percentage  of  mobile  home 
ownership,  much  less  expensive  housing  than  single-family  homes  (see  the  following  article  on 
mobile  homes). 
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Figure  40 


Owner  occupied  housing,  1970-90 


Owners  occupy  10  percent  more  of  nonmetro  than  metro  housing,  a sustained 
difference  over  the  past  two  decades 

Percentage  of  all  occop/ed  units 

Nonmetro 


1970 


1980 


1990 


Figure  41 

Owner-occupancy  rate  by  degree  of  urban  Influence... 

Nonadjacent  counties  with  cities  have  the  iowest  ievei  of  owner  occupancy  among 
nonmetro  counties 

Percentage  of  occupied  units 
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...and  type  of  nonmetro  county,  1990 

Owner  occupancy  is  higher  in  persistent  iow-income  counties  than  in  any  other  type 
of  county 
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Mobile  homes  account- 
ed for  15.9  percent  of 
nonmetro  owner-occu- 
pied housing  in  1990, 
up  from  10.4  percent  in 
1980  and  6.9  percent 
in  1970.  Nonmetro 
areas  in  the  South  and 
West  and  persistent 
low-income  counties 
have  the  highest  pro- 
portions of  homeown- 
ers living  in  mobile 
homes.  Just  as  more 
nonmetro  owners 
chose  mobile  homes,  a 
small,  but  increasing, 
number  of  metro 
owners  chose  condo- 
miniums. 


Mobile  Homes  Have  Been  the  Largest 
Source  of  Growth  in  Nonmetro 
Homeownership  for  Two  Decades 

Mobile  homes  were  the  fastest  growing  type  of  owner-occupied  housing  in  nonmetro  areas 
during  the  1980’s,  their  numbers  increasing  by  nearly  66  percent.  Although  nonmetro 
mobile-home  ownership  increased  at  a faster  rate  during  the  1970’s  (104  percent),  ali  housing 
grew  faster  during  that  decade  (app.  table  30).  Slower  growth  in  other  types  of  housing  during 
the  1980’s  allowed  mobile  homes  to  increase  their  share  of  nonmetro  housing  from  10.4  in 
1980  to  15.9  percent  in  1990  (fig.  42).  Growth  in  the  number  of  metro  mobile  homes  was 
faster  than  nonmetro  growth,  but  metro  areas  started  the  decade  with  only  4.4  percent  of 
owners  in  mobile  homes  and  ended  it  with  6.5  percent,  less  than  half  the  nonmetro  percentage. 

By  level  of  urban  influence,  mobile  homes  make  up  the  highest  proportion  of  owner-occupied 
housing  in  the  more  rural,  remote  counties  (fig.  43).  The  percentage  decline  as  the  lev^l  of  ur- 
ban influence  increases  except  for  the  remote  counties  with  cities.  Mobile  h Ties  are  less 
prevalent  in  those  counties  than  in  the  ncnmetro  counties  adjacent  to  large  and  small  metro 
areas.  With  the  higher  incidence  of  multiunit  housing  and  renters  in  remote  ‘rounties  with  cities, 
the  demand  for  mobile  homes  may  be  lower  there  than  in  the  adjacent  coup’ies. 

The  high  level  of  homeownership  in  persistent  low-income  counties  is  relat  ] to  the  large 
percentage  of  mobile-home  owners  in  those  counties.  More  than  one  in  ■ : (22.1  percent) 
homeowners  in  persistent  low-income  counties  lives  in  a mobile  home,  th  lighest  proportion 
among  the  industrial  and  socioeconomic  types  (app.  table  30).  Mining-d;  andent  counties  are 
not  far  behind  with  about  21  percent  of  owners  in  mobile  homes. 

Figure  44  shows  nonmetro  counties  where  mobile  homes  are  high  percentages  of  owner- 
occupied  housing.  At  least  one  of  every  four  owner-occupied  units  is  a mobile  home  in  the 
highest  category  counties.  Those  counties  are  concentrated  in  eastern  Kentucky;  the  south- 
eastern States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi;  the  mountain  States  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Nevada;  and  in  the  upper  northwestern  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Oregon. 

The  number  of  owner-occupied  condominiums  also  increased  rapidly  during  the  1980's,  but 
from  a much  smaller  base.  Nationally,  mobile  homes  increased  from  about  4 to  7 million  units 
over  the  decade,  while  owner-occupied  condos  increased  from  about  1 to  2.5  million  units  (app. 
table  31).  Condominiums  are  only  found  in  large  numbers  in  major  metro  areas.  They  may 
have  been  to  metro  residents  what  mobile  homes  were  to  nonmetro  residents  during  the 
1980’s — more  affordable  housing  at  a time  when  conventional  housing  costs  were  rising  rapidly. 


Low  Sales  Price  of  Mobile  Homes  Made  Them  an  Attractive  Housing  Choice 

The  median  sales  price  of  now  single-family  homes  went  from  $35,900  m 1974  to  $122,900  in  1990.  The  average  price  of  a new  mobile  home 
rose  from  $9,300  in  1974  (earliest  data  available)  to  $27,800  in  1990.  Converting  these  prices  to  1990  dollars  shows  that.  In  real  terms,  new 
single-family  home  prices  increased  13.9  percent  during  1974-80  and  22.3  percent  during  1983-90.  The  real  price  of  new  mobile  homes  in- 
creased 34.8  percent  during  1974-80,  but  fell  0.8  percent  during  1983-90.  The  much  lower  cost  of  a nrwbile  home  made  it  a competitive  choice 
during  the  1970’s  even  though  the  price  of  mobile  homes  was  increasing  faster  than  that  of  single-family  homes.  Mobile  homes  became  even 
lower  priced  compared  with  new  single-family  homes  during  the  1980’s  making  them  an  even  more  attractive  option. 

The  average  price  of  condominiums  was  $64,000  in  1984  (earliest  available  year),  and  $83,600  in  1990.  Converting  the  1984  price  to  1990 
dollars  shows  that,  in  real  terms,  condominium  prices  fell  2.1  percent  during  1984-90.  The  lower  cost  of  condominiums  (although  not  as  low  as 
the  price  of  a mobile  home)  compared  to  single-family  homes  and  the  fact  that  the  oondominlum  price  did  r>ot  keep  up  with  inflation  during  the 
1980’s  made  them  an  attractive  housing  option,  especially  for  young,  first-time  homeowners  in  major  metro  areas. 


Average  sales  prices  of  single-family  homes,  mobile  homes,  and  condominiums.  1970-90 


Item 

Current  prices 

Reai  prices 

Change  In  real  prices 

1974 

1980 

1983 

1990 

1974 

1980 

1983 

1990 

1974-80 

1983-90 

rtrJtarc 

Par  rant 

New  single-family  homes 

35,900 

64,600 

76,300 

122,900 

91,338 

104,048 

100.458 

122.900 

13,9 

22.3 

Existing  single-family  homes 

32,000 

62,200 

70.300 

95,500 

81.416 

100,182 

93,788 

95,500 

23.0 

1,8 

New  mobile  homes 

9,300 

19,800 

21,000 

27,800 

23,662 

31,891 

28,016 

27.800 

34.8 

-.8 

Condominiums 

NA 

NA 

64.000 

83,600 

NA 

NA 

85,383 

83.600 

NA 

-2.1 

Souroti:  Slnolt-fsmily  horn#  and  mobile  home  pficet  from  the  StMtisticMi  Abstract  of  the  United  States  1992,  p.  712.  Condominium  pricee  from  the  National 
Aieodation  of  Realtors.  Current  doilari  converted  to  1990  doHam  uting  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  pertonal  oontumption  expendituree. 
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Rgure42 

Mobile  home  ownership,  1970-90 

Mobile  home  ownership  Increased  rapidly  In  both  nonmetro  and  metro  areas  during 
the  last  two  decades,  but  mobile  homes  are  much  more  prevalent  In  nonmetro  areas 


Figure  43 

Mobile-home  ownership  by  degree  of  urban  influence... 

Part  of  the  reason  for  incraasad  homeownarship  with  increasing  ruraiity 
appears  to  be  the  rising  mobile- home  ownership  rate  with  Increasing  ruraiity 

Percentage  of  owner-occupied  units 


Large  Small  Adjacent  to  Adjacent  to  Nonadjacent  Nonadjacent 

Mefro  large  metro  small  metro  with  city  without  dty 

Non  metro 


...and  type  of  non  metro  county,  1990 

The  persistent  low-income  counties'  high  rate  of  homeownership 
Is  related  to  their  high  proportion  of  mobile-home  owners 

Percentage  ofowner-oocupied  units 
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dependent 


Figure  44 

Nonmetro  counties  with  high  percentages  of  owner-occupied  mobiie  homes,  1990 

Mobilo  homes  are  concentrated  In  the  South  and  West  where  milder  weather  may  make  them  a more  attractive  housing 
choice 
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Civilian  labor  forca:  Noninstitutiona!  civilians  age  16  or  older  who  are  either  employed  or  un- 
employed. Individuals  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Condominium:  Type  of  ownership  that  enables  a person  to  own  an  apartment  or  house  in  a 
development  of  similarly  owned  units  and  to  hold  a common  or  joint  ownership  in  some  or  all  of 
the  common  areas  and  facilities  such  as  land,  roof,  hallways,  entrances,  elevators,  or  swimming 
pools.  Condominiums  may  be  single-family  houses  or  units  in  apartment  buildings.  A unit 
classified  as  "mobile  home  or  trailer"  cannot  be  a condominium.  Percent  change  in  the  number 
of  condominiums  between  decades  is  not  calculated  in  this  report  because  the  questions  asked 
to  determine  condominium  ownership  were  part  of  the  basic  census  questionnaire  in  1980 
asked  of  every  household,  while  those  questions  were  only  asked  of  a sample  of  households  in 
1990.  The  change  to  sample  responses  may  partially  explain  why  the  1990  Census  reports 
fewer  condo  owners  in  the  most  rural  nonmetro  counties  of  the  Midwest  and  South  and  in 
mining-dependent  and  persistent  bw-income  counties  than  the  1980  Census  did. 

Family:  Two  or  more  people  residing  together  who  are  related  by  birth,  marriage,  or  adoption. 

Household:  A household  is  made  up  of  one  or  more  persons  who  live  and  eat  separately  from 
any  other  person  In  quarters  that  have  direct  access  from  outside  or  through  a common  hall. 
Households  may  be  a single  family,  a person  living  alone,  two  or  more  families  living  together, 
any  group  of  related  persons,  or  any  group  of  fewer  than  10  unrelated  persons. 

Implicit  Personal  Consumption  Expenditures  Deflator  (PCE):  An  annual  index  measuring 
the  average  price  level  of  a standard  basket  of  consumer  goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level. 
The  PCE  is  used  in  this  report  to  convert  income  in  1969  and  1979  (current  dollars)  to  the 
amount  that  income  would  purchase  in  1989  dollars  (constant  or  real  dollars). 

Income:  The  sum  of  the  amounts  of  money  received  from  wages  and  salaries;  nonfarm  self- 
employment  income;  farm  self-employment  income;  Social  Security  or  railroad  retirement; 
Supplemental  Security  Income;  public  assistance  or  welfare  payments;  dividends,  interest,  or 
net  rental  income;  veterans  payments;  unemployment  or  workers’  compensation;  private  or 
government  employee  pensions;  alimony  or  child  support;  and  other  periodic  payments. 

Industry:  Industry  of  the  job  an  employed  respondent  spent  the  most  time  at  during  the  week 
before  the  census.  The  industrial  categories  used  in  this  report  are: 

Agr/cu/fure-re/afed— agricultural  production,  veterinary  services,  landscape  and  horticultural 
services,  agricultural  services,  forestry,  fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping 

Mining — metal,  coal,  and  nonmetallic  mining,  oil  and  gas  extraction,  and  nonmetallic  quarrying 
Construction — construction 

Manufacturing — Durable  (Lumber  and  wood  products,  furniture  and  fixtures,  stone,  clay,  glass, 
and  concrete  products,  metal  industries,  machinery  and  computing  equipment,  electrical 
machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies,  transportation  equipment,  professional  and  photographic 
equipment,  watches,  toys,  amusement,  and  sporting  goods,  and  miscellaneous)  and 
Nondurable  (food  and  kindred  products,  tobacco  products,  textile  mill  products,  apparel  and 
other  finished  textile  products,  paper  and  allied  products,  printing,  publishing,  and  allied 
industries,  chemical  and  allied  products,  petroleum  and  coal  products,  rubber  and  miscella- 
neous plastic  products,  and  leather  and  leather  products) 

Services — Distributive  (transportation,  communications,  other  public  utilities,  and  wholesale 
trade) 

Business  (finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  business  and  repair,  and  other  professional  services) 
Consumer  (health,  personal,  entertainment,  and  recreation  services) 

Retail  trade 

Public  (education  services  and  public  administration) 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian 
noninstitutiona!  population  age  16  and  older. 
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Net  migration:  Net  migration  is  the  number  of  inmigrants  to  an  area  minus  the  outmigrants. 

Net  migration  estimates  reported  here  for  1970-80  were  obtained  from  machine-readable  files 
prepared  by  Michael  White,  Peter  Mueser,  and  Joseph  Tierney.  The  1980-90  estimates  were 
prepared  by  Glenn  Fuguitt,  professor  of  rural  sociology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison. 

In  both  cases,  5-year  age-specific  net  migration  estimates  for  counties  were  calculated  using  a 
two-step  process.  First,  an  estimate  of  natural  increase  for  each  county  was  calculated  using 
age-specific  national  survival  rates  applied  to  a county’s  population;  net  migration  was  obtained 
by  subtracting  this  measure  of  natural  increase  from  actual  population  change.  Second,  in 
order  to  allow  for  small-area  variation  in  survival  rates,  a total  net  migration  estimate  for  each 
county  was  derived  based  on  county  birth  and  death  records.  The  age-specific  net  migration 
estimates  derived  in  step  one  were  adjusted  to  add  up  to  this  second  net  migration  estimate. 

Nonfamily  household:  A household  consisting  of  a person  living  alone  or  of  a householder 
living  with  individuals  unrelated  to  her/him. 

Occupation:  Occupations  are  those  reported  as  the  respondent’s  chief  jco  ^;:;ivity  during  the 
week  previous  to  one  in  which  they  answered  the  census.  Persons  having  more  than  one  job 
were  asked  to  report  on  the  job  at  which  they  worked  the  most  hours.  The  following  occupa- 
tional categories  are  used  in  this  report: 

Frofess/ona/— executive,  administrative,  managerial,  and  professional 

Technical-Aochnlcal  and  related  support 

Sales 

Administrative  supporl—administrative  support,  including  clerical 

Service — private  household,  protective,  food  preparation,  health,  cleaning,  and  personal  service 
Farming— Naming,  forestry,  and  fishing 

Precision — precision  production,  craft,  and  repair;  machine  operators,  assemblers,  and  inspec- 
tors; and  transportation  and  material  moving 
Laborer— handler,  equipment  cleaner,  helper,  and  laborer 

Poverty:  A person  is  in  poverty  if  his  or  her  family’s  money  income  is  below  the  official  poverty 
threshold  for  that  size  and  type  of  family.  Different  thresholds  exist  for  elderly  and  nonelderly 
unrelated  individuals,  for  two-person  families  with  and  without  elderly  heads,  and  for  different 
family  sizes  by  number  of  children.  For  example,  the  poverty  threshold  for  a family  of  four  with 
two  children  was  $12,575  in  1989.  The  thresholds  are  adjusted  for  inflation  annually  using  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

Region:  The  States  in  each  region  are  as  follows: 

A/o/t/)easl— Connecticut.  Maine,  Massachuse  Is,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

/If/dwesf— Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio.  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

South — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 

Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

West — Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon.  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  16  years  and  older  as  a percentage 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  16  years  and  older. 

Unrelated  individual:  A person  who  does  not  live  with  relatives.  An  unrelated  Individual  may 
live  alone,  with  nonrelatives,  or  in  group  quarters  with  no  relatives.  Lodgers  and  resident  em- 
ployees with  no  relatives  in  the  household  are  also  unrelated  individuals.  Inmates  of  institutions 
are  classified  separately;  they  are  not  counted  as  unrelated  individuals. 
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Appendix  table  1— Counties  and  1990  population  by  urbanization,  county  type,  and  region 

United  States Northeast Midwest South West 

Share  of  Share  of  Share  of  Share  of  Share  of 

Area Counties  population  Counties  population  Counties  population  Counties  population  Counties  population 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

All  counties 

3,141 

100.0 

217 

100.0 

1,055 

100.0 

1,425 

100.0 

444 

100.0 

Metro 

735 

77.2 

117 

88.6 

195 

71.4 

347 

70.5 

76 

83.7 

Large 

238 

45.6 

44 

58.2 

78 

44.7 

86 

30.4 

30 

58.9 

Small 

497 

31.6 

73 

30.5 

117 

26.6 

261 

4.1 

46 

24.8 

Nonmetro 

2,406 

22.8 

100 

11.4 

860 

28.6 

1,078 

29.5 

368 

16.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

167 

2.6 

12 

2.2 

71 

4.4 

66 

2.3 

18 

1.5 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

762 

8.9 

53 

6.1 

224 

1.1 

418 

12.5 

67 

4.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

299 

5.3 

10 

1.5 

100 

6.2 

132 

6.8 

57 

5.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,178 

6.0 

25 

1.6 

465 

8.0 

462 

8.0 

226 

4.6 

Farming-dependent 

696 

3.1 

0 

0 

370 

6.2 

235 

3.4 

91 

2.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

26 

.2 

0 

0 

17 

.4 

6 

.1 

3 

.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

182 

1.3 

0 

0 

82 

2.2 

86 

1.7 

14 

.9 

Nonadjacent  with  dty 

16 

.2 

0 

0 

9 

.3 

3 

.1 

4 

.4 

Nonadjacent  without  dty 

472 

1.5 

0 

0 

262 

3.2 

140 

1.6 

70 

.8 

Mining-dependent 

204 

1.5 

3 

.3 

33 

1.0 

115 

2.5 

53 

1.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

9 

.2 

2 

.3 

3 

.2 

2 

.1 

2 

.2 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

56 

.4 

0 

0 

8 

.2 

41 

.7 

7 

.2 

Nonadjacent  with  dty 

20 

.3 

0 

0 

3 

.2 

9 

.4 

8 

.6 

Nonadjacent  without  dty 

119 

.7 

1 

.1 

19 

.4 

63 

1.2 

36 

.7 

Manufacturing -dependent 

662 

8.8 

53 

6.2 

187 

11.4 

382 

12.7 

40 

2.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

64 

1.3 

6 

1.3 

35 

3.0 

21 

.7 

2 

.2 

Adjacent  to  smail  metro 

275 

4.1 

30 

3.6 

74 

5.0 

161 

6.0 

10 

.7 

Nonadjacent  with  dty 

100 

1.7 

4 

.5 

30 

2.0 

58 

2.8 

8 

.9 

Nonadjacent  without  dty 

223 

1.7 

13 

.9 

48 

1.5 

142 

3.1 

20 

.5 

Persistent  low-income 

239 

1.5 

0 

0 

15 

.2 

220 

4.0 

4 

.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

2 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

.0 

0 

0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

78 

.6 

0 

0 

1 

.0 

77 

1.6 

0 

0 

Nonadjacent  with  dty 

3 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

.1 

0 

0 

Nonadjacent  without  dty 

156 

.8 

0 

0 

14 

.2 

138 

2.3 

4 

.1 

Retirement-destination 

484 

5.4 

17 

1.7 

107 

3.5 

280 

8.5 

80 

5.8 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

58 

.9 

3 

.6 

14 

.5 

31 

1.2 

10 

1.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

161 

2.0 

8 

.9 

18 

.7 

109 

3.6 

26 

2.2 

Nonadjacent  with  dty 

47 

1.0 

0 

0 

7 

.5 

30 

1.7 

10 

1.3 

Nonadjacent  without  dty 

218 

1.5 

6 

.3 

68 

1.8 

110 

2.0 

34 

1.2 

Note:  .0  equals  less  than  0.1  percent. 
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Appendix  table  2— -Population,  1960-90 

Population  Population  change 


Area 

1990 

1980 

1970 

I960 

1980-90 

1970-80 

1960-70 

Thousand 

Percent— 

United  States 

248,710 

226,546 

203,213 

179,323 

9.8 

11.5 

13.3 

Metro 

192,023 

172,117 

155,646 

132,905 

11.6 

10.6 

17.1 

Large 

113,376 

101,360 

94,108 

79,536 

11.9 

7.7 

18.3 

Small 

78,647 

70,758 

61,538 

53,370 

11.1 

15.0 

15.3 

Nonmetro 

56,687 

54,428 

47,567 

46,418 

4.1 

14.4 

2.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

6,475 

5,862 

4,992 

4,579 

10.5 

17.4 

9.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

22,115 

20,927 

18,198 

17,472 

5.7 

15.0 

4.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

13,303 

12,746 

11,102 

10,618 

4.4 

14.8 

4.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

14,794 

14,893 

13,276 

13,748 

-.7 

12.2 

■3.4 

Northeast 

50,809 

49,135 

49,044 

44,678 

3.4 

.2 

9.8 

Metro 

45,038 

43,632 

44,033 

39,921 

3.2 

-.9 

10.3 

Large 

29,561 

28,995 

30,056 

27,360 

2.0 

-3.5 

9.9 

Small 

15,477 

14,637 

13,977 

12,561 

5.7 

4.7 

11.3 

Nonmetro 

5,771 

5,504 

5,011 

4,757 

4.9 

9.8 

5.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1,138 

1,072 

935 

850 

6.2 

14.6 

10.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

3,089 

2,960 

2,722 

2,582 

4.4 

8.8 

5.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

748 

708 

669 

659 

5.6 

5.7 

1.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

796 

764 

685 

665 

4.1 

11.6 

3.1 

Midwest 

59,669 

58,866 

56,566 

51,619 

1.4 

4.1 

9.6 

Metro 

42,576 

41,479 

40,383 

35,696 

2.6 

2.7 

13.1 

Large 

26,699 

25,890 

25,571 

22,579 

3.1 

1.2 

13.2 

Small 

15,877 

15,589 

14,812 

13,117 

1.8 

5.2 

12.9 

Nonmetro 

17,093 

17,387 

16,183 

15,923 

-1.7 

7.4 

1.6 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

2,604 

2,571 

2,348 

2,205 

1.3 

9.5 

6.5 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

6,018 

6,084 

5,627 

5,437 

■1.1 

8.1 

3.5 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

3,698 

3,737 

3,464 

3,293 

-1.0 

7.9 

5.2 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

4,773 

4,996 

4,745 

4,987 

■4.5 

5.3 

-4.9 

South 

85,446 

75,372 

62,793 

54,973 

13.4 

20.0 

14.2 

Metro 

60,226 

51,329 

42,166 

34,601 

17.3 

21.7 

21.9 

Large 

25,999 

21,437 

17,456 

13,307 

21.3 

22.8 

31.2 

Small 

34,227 

29,892 

24,710 

21,294 

14.5 

21.0 

16.0 

Nonmetro 

25,219 

24,044 

20,627 

20,373 

4.9 

16.6 

1.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1,952 

1,613 

1,277 

1,154 

21.0 

26.3 

10.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

10,679 

10,004 

8,482 

8,273 

6.7 

17.9 

2.5 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

5,781 

5,542 

4,816 

4,627 

4.3 

15.1 

4. 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

6,807 

6,884 

6,052 

6,319 

■1.1 

13.8 

-4.2 

West 

52,786 

43,172 

34,809 

28,053 

22.3 

24.0 

24.1 

Metro 

44,182 

35,379 

29,063 

22,688 

23.8 

22.8 

28.1 

Large 

31,116 

25,038 

21,025 

16,290 

24.3 

19.1 

29.1 

Small 

13,066 

10,641 

8,039 

6,398 

22.8 

32.4 

2F  6 

Nonmetro 

8,604 

7,494 

5,746 

5,365 

14.8 

30.4 

7.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

780 

607 

431 

370 

28.7 

40.6 

16.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,329 

1,879 

1,367 

1,180 

24.0 

37.5 

15.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

3,076 

2,759 

2,152 

2,038 

11.5 

28.2 

5.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

2,418 

2,249 

1,795 

1,777 

7.5 

25.3 

1.0 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

7,785 

7,841 

7,339 

7,705 

-.7 

6.8 

-4.8 

Mining-dependent 

3,748 

3,913 

3,267 

3,474 

-4.2 

19.7 

-6.0 

Manufacturing-dependent 

21,993 

21,452 

19,143 

18,248 

2.5 

12.1 

4.9 

Persistent  low-income 

3,607 

3,591 

3,172 

3,323 

.5 

13.2 

-4.5 

Retirement-destination 

13,333 

11,453 

8,644 

7,829 

16.4 

32.5 

10.4 
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Appendix  table  3— Black  population,  1970-90 


Population 

Population  change 

Area 

1990 

1980 

1970 

1980-90 

1970-80 

United  States 

29,986 

Thousand 

26,482 

22,675 

Percent 

13.2  16.8 

Metro 

25,063 

21,713 

18,126 

15.4 

19.8 

Large 

16,561 

14,340 

12,097 

15.5 

18.5 

Small 

8,502 

7,373 

6,029 

15.3 

22.3 

Nonmetro 

4,923 

4,770 

4,549 

3.2 

4.9 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

369 

339 

315 

9.1 

7.5 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,076 

2,022 

1,931 

2.7 

4.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,340 

1,253 

1,139 

6.9 

10.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,139 

1,15C 

1,164 

-1.5 

-.6 

Northeast 

5,613 

4,850 

4,344 

15.7 

11.6 

Metro 

5,532 

4,797 

4,297 

15.3 

11.6 

Large 

4,677 

4,110 

3.724 

13.8 

10.4 

Small 

855 

687 

574 

24.5 

19.7 

Nonmetro 

81 

53 

47 

52.3 

14.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

20 

16 

14 

30.4 

14.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

39 

28 

26 

38.3 

9.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

17 

7 

6 

136.9 

24.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

5 

2 

2 

111.9 

34.4 

Midwest 

5,716 

5,333 

4,572 

7.2 

16.7 

Metro 

5,453 

5,103 

4,368 

6.9 

16.8 

Large 

4,340 

4,101 

3,555 

5.8 

15.4 

Small 

1,113 

1,002 

813 

11.1 

23.2 

Nonmetro 

263 

230 

204 

14.3 

13.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

56 

47 

41 

18.4 

16.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

79 

67 

59 

16.8 

15.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

87 

77 

64 

12.9 

19.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

41 

39 

40 

7.5 

-3.0 

South 

15,829 

14,039 

12,064 

12.8 

16.4 

Metro 

11,348 

9,618 

7,822 

18.0 

23.0 

Large 

5,276 

4,254 

3,392 

24.0 

25.4 

Small 

6,072 

5,364 

4,430 

13.2 

21.1 

Nonmetro 

4,481 

4,420 

4,242 

1.4 

4.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

283 

271 

256 

4.8 

5.5 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,918 

1,902 

1,827 

.8 

4.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,198 

1,139 

1,044 

5.2 

9.2 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,081 

1,109 

1,115 

-2.5 

-.6 

West 

2,828 

2,261 

1,695 

25.1 

33.4 

Metro 

2,730 

2,195 

1,638 

24.4 

34.0 

Large 

2,268 

1,875 

1,426 

21.0 

31.b 

Small 

462 

320 

212 

44.3 

50.8 

Nonmetro 

98 

66 

56 

48.8 

17.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

9 

5 

4 

83.9 

20.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

40 

25 

19 

63.6 

26.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

37 

29 

25 

27.4 

16.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

11 

7 

7 

61.4 

-7.4 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

599 

614 

629 

-2.4 

-2.5 

Mining-dependent 

126 

134 

141 

-5.6 

-5.4 

Manufacturing-dependent 

2,288 

2,221 

2,077 

3.0 

6.9 

Persistent  low-income 

877 

897 

893 

-2.2 

.5 

Retirement-destination 

829 

769 

716 

7.9 

7.4 

<5 
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Appendix  table  4—Hlspanlc  population,  1980-90 


Population 

Population  change, 
1980-90 

Area 

1990 

1980 

United  States 

Thousand- 

22,354 

14,604 

Percent 

53.1 

Metro 

20,025 

12,818 

56.2 

Large 

14.718 

9,304 

58.2 

Small 

6,307 

3,513 

51.1 

Nonmetro 

2,329 

1,786 

30.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

235 

156 

50.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

899 

666 

34.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

703 

535 

31.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

492 

429 

14.7 

Northeast 

3,754 

2,608 

44.0 

Metro 

3,691 

2,569 

43.6 

Large 

3,059 

2,214 

38.1 

Small 

632 

355 

77.9 

Nonmetro 

64 

39 

64.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

17 

9 

84.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

31 

21 

47.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

11 

5 

104.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

5 

3 

58.5 

Midwest 

1,727 

1,270 

35.9 

Metro 

1,510 

1,102 

37.0 

Large 

1,218 

883 

38.0 

Small 

292 

219 

32.8 

Nonmetro 

217 

168 

29.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

32 

25 

26.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

77 

61 

25.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

67 

48 

40.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

40 

33 

22.4 

South 

6,767 

4,468 

51.4 

Metro 

5,826 

3,689 

57.9 

Large 

3,481 

2,062 

68.8 

• Small 

2,345 

1,627 

44.1 

Nonmetro 

941 

779 

20.8 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

105 

67 

55.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

403 

328 

• 23.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

231 

189 

22.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

203 

195 

4.1 

West 

10,106 

6,257 

61.5 

Metro 

8,999 

5,457 

64.9 

Large 

6,960 

4,145 

67.9 

Small 

2,039 

1,311 

55.5 

Nonmetro 

1,107 

800 

38.3 

Adjacent  to  laige  metro 

81 

54 

49.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

388 

256 

51.3 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

394 

292 

35.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

245 

198 

23.3 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

555 

392 

41.7 

Mining-dependent 

302 

269 

12.3 

Manufacturing-dependent 

294 

237 

23.8 

Persistent  low-income 

120 

115 

4.4 

Retirement-destination 

860 

593 

45.0 

o 
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Appendix  table  5— Dependency  ratio,  1970*90' 


Area 

1990 

1980 

1970 

United  States 

61.7 

Percent 

65.1 

79.5 

Metro 

59.2 

62.4 

77.2 

Large 

57.6 

61.3 

76.1 

Small 

61.6 

64.1 

78.8 

Nonmetro 

70.7 

73.9 

87.8 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

68.6 

72.0 

86.2 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

70.0 

73.9 

87.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

67.4 

69.1 

82.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

75.8 

79.0 

93.2 

Northeast 

59.3 

63.9 

76.8 

Metro 

58.6 

63.2 

76.0 

Large 

57.5 

62.3 

74.8 

Small 

60.7 

64.9 

78.6 

Nonmetro 

65.1 

69.9 

84.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

66.4 

69.5 

83.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

65.9 

70.7 

83.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

57.8 

64.9 

82.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

67.3 

72.1 

87.8 

Midwest 

64.5 

67.0 

82.9 

Metro 

61.0 

63.7 

80.1 

Large 

60.4 

63.6 

79.7 

Small 

G1.9 

63.9 

80.7 

Non  metro 

73.8 

75.4 

90.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

69.2 

72.7 

87.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

72.9 

75.6 

91.3 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

68.5 

68.8 

82.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

82.3 

82.1 

96.9 

South 

62.2 

66.6 

80.4 

Metro 

59.3 

63.0 

77.3 

Large 

56.9 

61.4 

76.4 

Small 

61.1 

64.1 

78.0 

Nonmetro 

69.6 

74.9 

87.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

67.9 

73.0 

85.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

69.5 

74.7 

87.3 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

66.9 

70.7 

82.4 

Nonadjacent  without  ::ity 

72.6 

79.1 

91.3 

West 

60.2 

61.2 

76.5 

Metro 

58.2 

59.4 

74.8 

Large 

55.9 

57.9 

73.4 

Small 

63.8 

63.2 

78.5 

Non  metro 

71.6 

70.3 

86.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

72.0 

70.8 

84.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

70.5 

69.9 

84.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

69.4 

67.5 

82.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

75.6 

74.2 

91.9 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dope  rxient 

80.3 

82.0 

96.7 

Mining-dependant 

72.8 

75.2 

89.6 

Manufacturing-dependent 

68.7 

72.8 

86.2 

Persistent  low-income 

73.7 

82.4 

97.5 

Retirement-destination 

72.1 

75.0 

88.2 

'The  dependency  ratio  is  the  number  of  persons  under  age  18  plus  the  number  of  persons 
age  ^ and  older  divided  by  the  number  of  persons  ages  18  to  64. 
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Appendix  table  6— Population  by  age  group,  1970-1990 

Agas  0 to  1 7 Ages  1 8 to  34 


Population  Change  Population  Change 


Area 

1990 

1980 

1980-90 

1970-80 

1990 

1980 

1980-90 

1970-80 

Thousand’ 

Percent 

Thousand 

Percc.ft 

United  States 

63,607 

63,792 

-0.3 

-8.8 

69,786 

67,099 

4.0 

39.1 

Metro 

48,471 

47,758 

1.5 

-10.4 

55,550 

52,207 

6.4 

37.8 

Large 

28,243 

27,688 

2.0 

-13.1 

33,144 

30,516 

8.6 

34.7 

Small 

20,229 

20,070 

.8 

-6.3 

22,406 

21,692 

3.3 

42.5 

Nonmetro 

15,135 

16,034 

-5.6 

-3.7 

14,236 

14,892 

-4.4 

43.9 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1,687 

1,688 

-,0 

-2.2 

1,641 

1,600 

2.6 

44.6 

Adjacent  to  smuJ  metro 

5,857 

6,179 

-5.2 

-3.4 

5,543 

5,653 

-1.9 

42.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

3,574 

3,718 

-3.9 

-3.6 

3,625 

3,836 

-5.5 

42.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

4,016 

4,450 

-9.7 

-4.9 

3,426 

3,803 

-9.9 

46.2 

Northeast 

11,911 

13,093 

-9.0 

-18.6 

14,193 

13,861 

2.4 

24.9 

Metro 

10,473 

1 1 ,551 

-9.3 

-19.7 

12,679 

12,332 

2.8 

23.5 

Large 

Q.T75 

7,596 

-10.8 

-22.0 

8,330 

8,147 

2.2 

19.4 

Small 

3,698 

3,955 

-6.5 

-15.0 

4,350 

4,184 

4.0 

32.2 

Non  metro 

1,438 

1,541 

-6.7 

-9.7 

1,513 

1,530 

-1.1 

38.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

274 

291 

-5.9 

-7.7 

290 

293 

-1.0 

45.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

in 

834 

-6.9 

-9.5 

790 

803 

-1.5 

34.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

183 

198 

-7.4 

-15.7 

235 

226 

3.8 

34.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

203 

218 

-6.8 

-7.5 

199 

208 

-4.7 

44.7 

Midwest 

15,630 

16,933 

-7.7 

-15.0 

16,274 

17,290 

-5.9 

31.7 

Metro 

11,069 

11,912 

-7.1 

-16.9 

12,089 

12,603 

-4.1 

29.6 

Large 

6,947 

7,445 

-6.7 

-18.0 

7,562 

7,724 

-2.1 

28.0 

Small 

4,122 

4,466 

-7.7 

-15.0 

4,527 

4,879 

-7.2 

32.1 

Nonmetro 

4,562 

5,021 

-9.2 

-9.9 

4,185 

4,687 

-10.7 

37J 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

695 

754 

-7.8 

-7.7 

670 

710 

-5.7 

37.2 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,621 

1,793 

-9.6 

-9.0 

1,466 

1,620 

-9.5 

38.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

968 

1,045 

-7.4 

-10.1 

1,016 

1,144 

-11.2 

34.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,278 

1,428 

-10.5 

-12.0 

1,033 

1,213 

-14.8 

40.8 

South 

22,017 

21,655 

1.7 

-1.3 

23,934 

22,281 

7.4 

46.3 

Metro 

15,369 

14,485 

6.1 

-1.3 

17,522 

15,813 

10.8 

47.9 

Large 

6,617 

5,951 

11.2 

-1.1 

7,718 

6,613 

16.7 

49.8 

Small 

8,751 

8.534 

2.5 

-1.4 

9,805 

9,200 

6.6 

46.6 

Non  metro 

6,649 

7,170 

-7.3 

-1.4 

6,412 

6,468 

-.9 

42.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

517 

471 

9.7 

5.9 

504 

434 

16.3 

47.5 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,793 

2,984 

-6.4 

-.9 

2,693 

2,677 

.6 

43.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,531 

1,629 

-6.1 

-2.7 

1,573 

1,606 

-2.1 

40.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,808 

2,085 

-13.3 

-2.5 

1,642 

1,752 

-6.2 

42.6 

West 

14,048 

12,112 

16.0 

1.0 

15,385 

13,667 

12.6 

55.8 

Metro 

11,561 

9.811 

17.8 

-.7 

13,259 

1 1 ,460 

15.7 

53.4 

Large 

7,903 

S,696 

18.0 

-4.7 

9,534 

8,032 

18.7 

49.1 

Small 

3,658 

3,115 

17.4 

9.1 

3,725 

3,428 

8.7 

64.3 

Nonmetro 

2,487 

2,301 

8.1 

9.3 

2,126 

2,207 

-3.7 

69.8 

Adjacent  to  large  n itro 

200 

170 

17.7 

15.0 

177 

164 

8.4 

73.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

667 

567 

17.6 

15.6 

594 

553 

7.4 

73.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

893 

846 

5.5 

7.7 

802 

860 

-6.8 

65.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

727 

718 

1.3 

5.4 

552 

630 

-12.3 

71.8 

Nonmetro  county  type; 

Farming-dependent 

2,160 

2,342 

-7.8 

-10.1 

1,777 

1,934 

-8.1 

40.5 

Mining-dependent 

1,075 

1,238 

-13.2 

3.7 

912 

1,097 

-16.9 

62.3 

Manufacturing-dependent 

5,780 

6,341 

-8.9 

-6.1 

5,505 

5,772 

-4.6 

38.4 

Persistent  low-income 

1,012 

1,150 

-12.0 

-3.8 

888 

916 

-3.1 

41.9 

Retirement-destination 

3,385 

3,237 

4.6 

11.0 

3,174 

2,967 

7.0 

62.9 

See  note  at  end  of  table.  --Continued 
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Appendix  table  &— Population  by  age  group,  1970-1990— Continued 

Ages  35  to  64 

Age  65  and  older 

Population 

Change 

Population 

Change 

Area 

1990 

1980 

1980-90  1970-80 

1990 

1980 

1980-90  1970-80 

Percent 

Thousand- 

Percent 

United  States 

83,950 

70,156 

19.7 

8.0 

31,242 

25,498 

22.6 

26.8 

Metro 

64.979 

53,749 

20.9 

7.5 

22,908 

18,403 

24.5 

26.8 

Large 

38,742 

32,315 

19.9 

5.0 

13,169 

10,841 

21.5 

23.2 

Small 

26,237 

21,434 

22.4 

11.7 

9,739 

7,563 

28.8 

32.3 

Nonmetro 

18,971 

16,407 

15.6 

9.6 

8,334 

7,095 

17.5 

27.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

2,198 

1,809 

21.5 

14.9 

947 

765 

23.8 

31.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

7,464 

6,380 

17.0 

11.3 

3,246 

2,716 

19.5 

28.6 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

4,321 

3,700 

16.8 

9.0 

1,779 

1,492 

19.3 

28.4 

Nonadjacent  without  dty 

4,988 

4,519 

10.4 

5.7 

2,362 

2,122 

11.3 

22.9 

Northeast 

17,687 

16,119 

9.7 

-3.2 

6,995 

6,062 

15.4 

16.4 

Metro 

15,705 

14,409 

9.0 

-4.1 

6.J57 

5,340 

15.3 

15.3 

Large 

10,427 

9,716 

7.3 

-6.3 

4,011 

3,535 

13.5 

13.0 

Small 

5,279 

4,693 

12.5 

.7 

2,146 

1,804 

18.9 

20.2 

Nonmetro 

1,982 

1,710 

15.9 

5.9 

838 

723 

16.0 

24.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

394 

340 

16.0 

9.8 

180 

148 

21.9 

34.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,071 

931 

15.0 

5.1 

450 

392 

14.9 

23.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

239 

203 

17.7 

2.4 

91 

81 

12.2 

18.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

277 

236 

17.6 

6.8 

117 

102 

14.3 

20.8 

Midwest 

19,999 

17,957 

11.4 

.9 

7,749 

6,686 

15.9 

16.6 

Metro 

14,353 

12,733  • 

12.7 

.3 

5,051 

4,231 

19.4 

16.8 

Large 

9,073 

8,103 

12.0 

-1.1 

3,106 

2,618 

18.6 

15.9 

Small 

5,280 

4,630 

14.0 

2.8 

1,944 

1,613 

20.5 

18.3 

Nonmetro 

5,646 

5,224 

8.1 

2.6 

2,698 

2,455 

9.9 

16.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

869 

779 

11.6 

6.3 

369 

327 

12.8 

16.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,014 

1,845 

9.2 

4.4 

916 

825 

11.0 

15.6 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,178 

1,069 

10.2 

2.4 

535 

478 

11.9 

17.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,585 

1,531 

3.5 

-1.2 

877 

824 

6.5 

15.6 

South 

28,731 

22,967 

25.1 

17.4 

10,724 

8,469 

26.6 

39.9 

Metro 

20,272 

15,686 

29.2 

19.8 

7,028 

5,345 

31.5 

43.9 

Large 

8.841 

6,669 

32.6 

21.7 

2,805 

2,204 

27.3 

42.9 

Small 

11.431 

9,017 

26.8 

18.5 

4,223 

3,141 

34.5 

44.6 

Nonmetro 

8,459 

7,281 

16.2 

12.4 

3,696 

3,125 

18.3 

33.6 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

658 

499 

32.0 

26.9 

272 

209 

30.1 

44.5 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

3,607 

3.051 

18.2 

14.7 

1,584 

1,293 

22.5 

37.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,892 

1,640 

15.4 

9.9 

786 

667 

17.9 

32.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

2,302 

2,092 

10.0 

8.'; 

1,054 

956 

10.3 

27.7 

West 

17,533 

13,112 

33.7 

10  . 

5,773 

4,281 

34.9 

37.9 

Metro 

14,649 

10,920 

34.1 

19.2 

4,672 

3,488 

33.9 

367 

Large 

10,402 

7,826 

32.9 

16.1 

3,247 

2,483 

30.7 

32.8 

Small 

4,247 

3,094 

37.3 

28.0 

1,425 

1,004 

41.9 

47.6 

Nonmetro 

2,884 

2,192 

31.6 

22.6 

1,102 

793 

38.9 

43.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

276 

191 

44.2 

37.4 

126 

81 

55.3 

62.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

771 

553 

39.5 

31.7 

295 

206 

43.5 

50.5 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,012 

788 

28.5 

19.7 

367 

266 

38.0 

43.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

824 

660 

24.8 

15.7 

314 

240 

30.6 

33.0 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

2,541 

2,374 

7.0 

.8 

1,307 

1,191 

9.7 

18.8 

Mining-dependent 

1,257 

1,136 

10.7 

8.7 

503 

441 

14.1 

25.4 

Manufacturing-dependent 

7,530 

6,640 

13.4 

8.7 

3,174 

2,699 

17.6 

27.8 

Persistent  low-income 

1,189 

1,053 

12.9 

9.7 

518 

472 

9.7 

27.0 

Retirement-destination 

4.570 

3,577 

27.8 

29.0 

2,198 

1,672 

31.5 

47.6 

Nota:  -.0  > Daclino  of  loss  than  0.1  percent. 
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Appendix  table  7— Net  migration  and  population  change  from  net  migration,  1970-90 


1980-90 

1970-80 

Area 

Net  migration 

Effect  on  population 

Net  migration 

Effect  on  population 

Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 

Percent 

United  States 

6,738 

2.7 

5,819 

2.6 

Metro 

7,289 

3.9 

2,840 

1.7 

Large 

4,574 

4.1 

-428 

-.4 

Small 

2.716 

3.5 

3,268 

4.7 

Nonmetro 

552 

-1.0 

2,979 

5.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

343 

5.5 

471 

7.2 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

181 

.8 

1,274 

6.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

-331 

-2.4 

610 

4.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

-745 

-4.7 

625 

4.2 

Northeast 

-296 

-.6 

-2664 

-5.4 

Metro 

-370 

-.8 

-2868 

-6.5 

Large 

-590 

-1.9 

-2722 

-9.3 

Small 

220 

1.4 

-145 

-1.0 

Nonmetro 

74 

1.3 

204 

3.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

37 

3.3 

89 

8.3 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

30 

1.0 

88 

3.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

5 

.6 

-11 

-1.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

2 

•3 

38 

4.9 

Midwest 

-2754 

-4.3 

-2360 

-4.0 

Metro 

-1737 

-3.9 

-2533 

-6.0 

Large 

-988 

-3.5 

-1945 

-7.4 

Small 

-749 

-4.4 

-588 

-3.7 

Nonmetro 

-1017 

-5.6 

173 

1.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

-79 

-2.9 

58 

2.2 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

-322 

-5.0 

81 

1.3 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

-253 

-6.3 

2 

.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

-363 

-7.0 

31 

.6 

South 

4,817 

5.8 

6,313 

8.5 

Metro 

4,741 

8.4 

4,736 

9.7 

Large 

2,671 

11.2 

2,219 

11.3 

Small 

2,070 

6.3 

2,517 

8.5 

Nonmetro 

77 

.3 

1,578 

6.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

249 

14.3 

188 

8.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

212 

2.0 

775 

7.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

-79 

-1.3 

280 

4.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

-306 

-4.2 

335 

4.8 

West 

4,971 

10.2 

4,530 

10.4 

Metro 

4,656 

11.6 

3,505 

10.0 

Large 

3,480 

12.4 

2,020 

8.0 

Small 

1,175 

9.7 

1,485 

15.1 

Nonmetro 

315 

3.8 

1,025 

12.6 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

136 

20.8 

136 

22.2 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

261 

12.4 

329 

17.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

-3 

-.1 

339 

9.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

-78 

-3.1 

221 

10.4 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

-387 

-4.7 

28 

.4 

Mining-dependent 

-443 

-10.4 

304 

8.0 

Manufacturing-dependent 

-369 

-1.6 

755 

3.3 

Persistent  low-income 

-153 

-4.0 

126 

3.4 

Retirement-destination 

1.434 

11.6 

2,148 

19,0 

o 
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Appendix  table  8 — Number  of  children  born  to  women  by  age  group,  1970-90 


Area 

Women 

ages  15  to  24 

Women 

ages  25  to  34 

Women  ages  35  to  44 

1990 

1980 

1970 

1990 

1980 

1970 

1990 

1980 

1970 

Number  of  children  per  woman 

United  States 

0.30 

0.32 

0.36 

1.33 

1.48 

2.14 

1.96 

2.64 

2.96 

Metro 

.29 

.29 

.34 

1.26 

1.40 

2.06 

1.90 

2.56 

2.87 

Large 

.28 

.28 

.33 

1.19 

1.33 

1.98 

1.85 

2.49 

2.79 

Small 

.30 

.31 

.36 

1.36 

1.50 

2.19 

1.98 

2.67 

2.99 

Nonmetro 

.35 

.39 

.42 

1.63 

1.76 

2.43 

2.18 

2.90 

3.28 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

.32 

.35 

.40 

1.59 

1.70 

2.41 

2.13 

2.83 

3.19 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

.36 

.39 

.43 

1.62 

1.76 

2.42 

2.17 

2.89 

3.25 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

.33 

.37 

.39 

1.59 

1.69 

2.38 

2.15 

2.85 

3.21 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

.38 

.43 

.44 

1.71 

1.84 

2.51 

2.27 

2.99 

3.41 

Northeast 

.23 

.23 

.29 

1.14 

1.33 

1.97 

1.84 

2.50 

2.73 

Metro 

.23 

.22 

.28 

1.11 

1.30 

1.93 

1.82 

2.47 

2.69 

Large 

.22 

.22 

.27 

1.05 

1.25 

1.85 

1.79 

2.41 

2.63 

Small 

.24 

.23 

.31 

1.23 

1.40 

2.10 

1.88 

2.59 

2.83 

Nonmetro 

.26 

.28 

.37 

1.44 

1.57 

2.35 

1.99 

2.78 

3.09 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

.22 

.25 

.33 

1.36 

1.52 

2.26 

1.96 

2.68 

2.99 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

.27 

.29 

.37 

1.45 

1.59 

2.33 

1.99 

2.78 

3.07 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

.25 

.26 

.34 

1.44 

1.56 

2.46 

2.02 

2.90 

3.31 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

.31 

.33 

.42 

1.52 

1.61 

2.45 

2.01 

2.85 

3.14 

Midwest 

.29 

.31 

.35 

1.41 

1.54 

2.24 

2.04 

2.75 

3.11 

Metro 

.28 

.30 

.34 

1.31 

1.46 

2.16 

1.96 

2.68 

3.03 

Large 

.29 

.30 

.34 

1.27 

1.43 

2.11 

1.93 

2.64 

2.98 

Small 

.26 

.29 

.34 

1.40 

1.52 

2.26 

2.02 

2.74 

3.13 

Nonmetro 

.31 

.35 

.38 

1.68 

1.77 

2.47 

2.24 

2.94 

3.33 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

.31 

.34 

.40 

1.65 

1.75 

2.43 

2.20 

2.89 

3.26 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

.32 

.36 

.41 

1.69 

1.78 

2.49 

2.24 

2.95 

3.31 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

.28 

.31 

.34 

1.59 

1.66 

2.38 

2.16 

2.84 

3.22 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

.35 

.38 

.40 

1.79 

1.85 

2.56 

2.34 

3.04 

3.46 

South 

.35 

.37 

.42 

1.37 

1.56 

2.19 

1.98 

2.67 

3.00 

Metro 

.33 

.34 

.40 

1.29 

1.46 

2.11 

1.91 

2.59 

2.90 

Large 

.32 

.32 

.39 

1.21 

1.36 

2.03 

1.84 

2.49 

2.81 

Small 

.33 

.36 

.40 

1.36 

1.53 

2.18 

1.97 

2.66 

2.96 

Nonmetro 

.39 

.44 

.46 

1.61 

1.80 

2.39 

2.18 

2.88 

3.24 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

.39 

.40 

.46 

1.61 

1.78 

2.45 

2.17 

2.86 

3.17 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

.39 

.43 

.46 

1.61 

1.80 

2.39 

2.17 

2.88 

3.25 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

.38 

.42 

.43 

1.56 

1.73 

2.32 

2.14 

2.81 

3.12 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

.41 

.48 

.48 

1.65 

1.86 

2.44 

2.22 

2.94 

3.36 

West 

.32 

.32 

.36 

1.35 

1.42 

2.11 

1.95 

2.60 

2.96 

Metro 

.31 

.31 

.35 

1.29 

1.36 

2.04 

1.90 

2.52 

2.87 

Large 

.30 

.29 

.34 

1.22 

1.30 

1.96 

1.84 

2.44 

2.78 

Small 

.34 

.34 

.37 

1.49 

1.53 

2.26 

2.06 

2.73 

3.13 

Nonmetro 

.37 

.40 

.41 

1.73 

1.73 

2.54 

2.22 

2.97 

3.43 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

.38 

.39 

.43 

1.66 

1.66 

2.49 

2.05 

2.80 

3.31 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

.39 

.38 

.41 

1.73 

1.74 

2.52 

2.21 

2.97 

3.36 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

.34 

.38 

.39 

1.67 

1.69 

2.47 

2.20 

2.93 

3.36 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

.41 

.44 

.44 

1.82 

1.81 

2.66 

2.33 

3.08 

3.58 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

.37 

.42 

.42 

1.79 

1.91 

2.57 

2.39 

3.09 

3,52 

Mining-dependent 

.40 

.48 

.46 

1.75 

1.88 

2.54 

2.29 

3.03 

3.38 

Manufacturing-dependent 

.35 

.39 

.44 

1,58 

1.74 

2.38 

2.14 

2.83 

3.17 

Persistent  low-income 

.44 

.49 

.47 

1.74 

1.93 

2.58 

2.33 

3.12 

3.70 

Retirement-destination 

.38 

.39 

.44 

1.61 

1.73 

2,42 

2.13 

2.84 

3.20 

<5 
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Appendix  table  &— Children  under  18  years  old  not  living  with  both  parents,  1970-90 

1990 

1980 

1970 

Number 

Share  of 
all  children 

Number 

Share  of 
all  children 

Number  a 

Share  of 
children 

Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 

Percent 

United  States 

18,310 

28.8 

15,255 

23.9 

12,101 

17.3 

Metro 

14,418 

29.7 

11,977 

25.1 

9,259 

17.4 

Large 

8,717 

30.9 

7,308 

26  4 

5,630 

17.7 

Small 

5,701 

28.2 

4,669 

23.3 

3,629 

17.0 

Nonmetro 

3,893 

25.7 

3,278 

20.4 

2,842 

17.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

397 

23,5 

313 

18.5 

259 

15.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,512 

25.8 

1,275 

20.6 

1,100 

17.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

981 

27,4 

815 

21.9 

694 

18.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,003 

25.0 

875 

19.7 

790 

16.9 

Northeast 

3,406 

28.6 

3,165 

24.2 

2.586 

16.1 

Metro 

3,084 

29.4 

2,884 

25.0 

2,345 

16.3 

Large 

2,146 

31.7 

2,048 

27.0 

1,692 

17.4 

Small 

937 

25.3 

836 

21.1 

653 

14.0 

Nonmetro 

322 

22.4 

281 

18.2 

241 

14.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

59 

21.5 

51 

17.4 

41 

13.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

176 

22.6 

154 

18.4 

132 

14.3 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

41 

22.6 

36 

18.4 

34 

14.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

46 

22.8 

40 

18.3 

34 

14.5 

Midwest 

4,046 

25.9 

3.529 

20.8 

2,842 

14.3 

Metro 

3,143 

28.4 

2,774 

23.3 

2,172 

15.2 

Large 

2,087 

30.0 

1,873 

25.2 

1,473 

16.2 

Small 

1,056 

25.6 

900 

20.2 

699 

13.3 

Nonmetro 

903 

19.8 

756 

15.1 

670 

12.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

143 

20.5 

118 

15.6 

102 

12.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

316 

19.5 

263 

14.7 

229 

11.6 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

204 

21.1 

172 

16.5 

152 

13.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

241 

18.9 

203 

14.2 

187 

11.5 

South 

6,829 

31.0 

5,662 

26  ^ 

4,585 

20.9 

Metro 

4,801 

31.2 

3,880 

26.8 

2,978 

20.3 

Large 

2,097 

31.7 

1,637 

27.5 

1,182 

19.6 

Small 

2,703 

30.9 

2,243 

26.3 

1,795 

20.8 

Nonmetro 

2,028 

30.5 

1,782 

24.8 

1,608 

22.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

142 

27.5 

108 

23.0 

93 

20.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

851 

30.5 

743 

24.9 

663 

22.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

497 

32.5 

435 

26.7 

386 

23.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

538 

29.7 

495 

23.8 

466 

21.8 

West 

4,029 

28.7 

2,899 

23.9 

2,088 

17.4 

Metro 

3,391 

29.3 

2,439 

24.9 

1,764 

17.9 

Large 

2,386 

30.2 

1,750 

26.1 

1,283 

18.3 

Small 

1,005 

27.5 

690 

22.1 

482 

16.9 

Nonmetro 

638 

25.7 

459 

20.0 

324 

15.4 

Adjacent  to  targe  metro 

53 

26.6 

36 

21.0 

23 

15.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

170 

25.5 

115 

20.2 

76 

15.5 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

238 

26.6 

172 

20.3 

121 

15.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

178 

24.4 

137 

19.1 

103 

15.2 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

505 

23.4 

420 

17.9 

393 

15.1 

Mining*<lependent 

268 

24.0 

226 

18.3 

199 

16.6 

Manufacturing-dependent 

1,516 

26.2 

1,327 

20.9 

1,154 

17.1 

Persistent  low-income 

352 

34.8 

322 

28.1 

300 

25.1 

Retirement-destination 

872 

25.8 

672 

20.8 

514 

17.6 

o 
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Appendix  Tablec 

Appendix  table  10— One-parent  families  with  children  by  race  and  ethnicity,  1980-90 

1990  


White Black Hispanic 


Area 

Number 

Share  of 
all  families 

Number 

Share  of 
all  families 

Number 

Share  of 
all  families 

Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 

f^ercent 

United  States 

24.688 

17.6 

3,985 

53.2 

3,081 

\8.6 

Metro 

18,277 

17.9 

3,348 

54.0 

2,753 

29.2 

Large 

10,004 

17.6 

2,166 

55.0 

1,999 

29.7 

Small 

8,273 

18.3 

1,182 

52.1 

755 

27.8 

Nonmetro 

6,410 

16.9 

637 

49.0 

328 

23.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

764 

16.6 

44 

46.7 

32 

22.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,495 

16.8 

263 

47.9 

126 

22.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,459 

17.9 

185 

50.8 

102 

24.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,692 

16.1 

145 

49.3 

69 

23.0 

Northeast 

4,865 

17.0 

695 

56.0 

534 

45.4 

Metro 

4,149 

16.7 

687 

56.2 

527 

45.6 

Large 

2,450 

15.9 

573 

55.9 

432 

45.8 

Small 

1,700 

17.7 

114 

57.3 

95 

44.6 

Nonmetro 

716 

18.8 

8 

40.8 

7 

32.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

135 

17.6 

2 

43.7 

2 

37.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

388 

18.8 

4 

47.4 

4 

34.5 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

91 

19.7 

2 

25.6 

1 

15.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

102 

19.7 

0 

34.4 

■ 0 

23.5 

Midwest 

6,660 

17.2 

778 

60.3 

238 

26.4 

Metro 

4,498 

17.6 

748 

60.9 

209 

26.6 

Large 

2,638 

16.6 

584 

60.9 

172 

26.0 

Small 

1,860 

18.9 

164 

60.6 

37 

29.2 

Nonmetro 

2,162 

16.4 

30 

47.9 

28 

24.9 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

334 

16.6 

6 

46.2 

4 

23.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

777 

16.4 

8 

51.1 

10 

24.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

460 

17.9 

11 

46.1 

10 

26.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

591 

15.2 

5 

48.8 

5 

23.7 

South 

8,254 

16.5 

2,140 

50.3 

952 

22.1 

Metro 

5,681 

16.9 

1,553 

50.6 

819 

22.6 

Large 

2,313 

16.8 

715 

50.8 

481 

22.5 

Small 

3,368 

17.0 

838 

50.5 

338 

22.7 

Nonmetro 

2,573 

15.6 

587 

49.5 

133 

19.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

208 

14.4 

36 

47.3 

15 

17.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1.069 

15.6 

247 

48.0 

57 

18.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

567 

15.9 

166 

52.0 

33 

19.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

729 

15.5 

139 

49.5 

29 

20.5 

West 

4,908 

20.7 

372 

49.6 

1,357 

26.9 

Metro 

3,949 

21.0 

361 

50.2 

1,198 

27.0 

Large 

2,603 

20.8 

295 

52.0 

913 

26.6 

Small 

1,346 

21.3 

66 

42.1 

285 

28.1 

Nonmetro 

959 

19.9 

11 

32.4 

159 

25.8 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

87 

20.5 

1 

34.2 

11 

24.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

262 

20.2 

4 

35.8 

55 

25.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

341 

20.8 

5 

31.0 

58 

26.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

270 

18.3 

1 

25.0 

34 

25.0 

Nonmatro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

872 

14.6 

75 

49.6 

81 

22.3 

Mining-dependent 

469 

16.9 

16 

47.6 

46 

22.1 

Manufacturing-dependent 

2,526 

16.9 

301 

48.6 

38 

24.3 

Persistent  low-income 

343 

15.7 

112 

49.0 

17 

22.9 

Retirement-destination  1 ,465 

O 
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Appendix  Tables 

Appendix  table  10— One-parent  families  with  children  by  race  and  ethnicity,  1980-90—Contlnued 


1980 


White Black Hispanic 


Area 

Number 

Share  of 
ail  families 

Number 

Share  of 
all  families 

Number 

Share  of 
all  families 

Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 

Percent 

United  States 

24,541 

14.1 

3,703 

45.9 

2,229 

23.5 

Metro 

17,917 

14.8 

3,149 

47.4 

1,964 

24.5 

Large 

9,838 

15.0 

2,095 

49.1 

1,429 

25.8 

Small 

8,079 

14.6 

1,054 

44.1 

535 

21.0 

Non  metro 

6,624 

12.4 

554 

37.3 

264 

16.6 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

734 

12.3 

39 

37.9 

23 

14.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,527 

12.3 

239 

36.1 

98 

17.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,506 

13.3 

161 

39.4 

81 

16.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,857 

11.8 

116 

36.7 

63 

16.2 

Northeast 

5,195 

13.9 

710 

52.1 

430 

40.5 

Metro 

4,471 

13.9 

704 

52.3 

426 

40.7 

Large 

2,716 

13.3 

597 

52.3 

366 

41.3 

Small 

1,755 

14.7 

107 

52.3 

60 

37.0 

Nonmetro 

724 

14.4 

6 

37.7 

5 

21.9 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

137 

13.3 

2 

41.3 

1 

24.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

392 

14.5 

3 

40.9 

3 

21.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

93 

15.1 

1 

21.8 

1 

18.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

103 

14.6 

0 

15.2 

0 

18.3 

Midwest 

7,123 

13.2 

783 

50.6 

195 

21.7 

Metro 

4,786 

14.0 

755 

51.0 

172 

22.1 

Large 

2,800 

13.8 

600 

51.2 

139 

22.1 

Small 

1,987 

14.4 

155 

49.9 

33 

22.3 

Nonmetro 

2,337 

11.6 

27 

40.0 

23 

18.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

349 

11.7 

6 

38.4 

4 

17.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

833 

11.5 

8 

41.8 

9 

18.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

493 

12.9 

10 

39.3 

7 

18.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

662 

10.7 

4 

40.5 

4 

17.8 

South 

7,723 

13.1 

1,871 

41.6 

659 

16.9 

Metro 

5,080 

13.9 

1,359 

43.3 

546 

17.3 

Large 

1,969 

14.4 

616 

44.6 

304 

17.3 

Small 

3,111 

13.6 

743 

42.2 

241 

17.3 

Nonmetro 

2,643 

11.6 

512 

37.2 

113 

15.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

176 

10.9 

31 

37.5 

10 

13.3 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,082 

11.4 

224 

35.8 

47 

15.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

581 

12.1 

146 

39.8 

28 

14.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

804 

11.6 

111 

36.6 

28 

15.0 

West 

4,500 

17.6 

340 

46.0 

944 

20.8 

Metro 

3,580 

18.2 

331 

46.3 

821 

21.3 

Large 

2,354 

18.7 

282 

47.9 

619 

21.6 

Small 

1,226 

17.2 

49 

37.1 

202 

20.4 

Nonmetro 

920 

15.0 

8 

31.8 

123 

17.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

72 

16.5 

1 

39.9 

8 

13.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

220 

15.3 

3 

33.5 

39 

17.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

340 

15.5 

4 

29.3 

46 

17.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

288 

13.8 

1 

32.7 

30 

17.1 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

936 

10.2 

65 

37.0 

58 

15.7 

Mining-dependent 

513 

11.4 

15 

36.2 

42 

13.1 

Manufacturing-dependent 

2,683 

12.6 

259 

36.8 

34 

19.8 

Persistent  low-income 

377 

12.0 

94 

35.7 

17 

18.2 

Retirement-destination 

1,337 

13.1 

90 

36.0 

87 

16.3 

o 

ERIC 
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Appendix  table  11— Households  and  single-person  households.  1980-90 


All  households Singla-person  households 


1990 

1980 

1990 

1980 

/hange, 

980-90 

Area 

Persons 

per 

house- 

Number  hold 

Persons 

per 

house-  < 
Number  hold 

Change, 

1980-90 

Share 
of  all 
house- 

Number  hold 

Share 
of  all 

house-  C 
Number  hold  1 

Thousand  Number 

Thousand  Number 

Percent 

Thousand  Percent 

Thousand 

— Percent— 

United  States 

91,994 

2.6 

80,467 

2.7 

14.3 

22,421 

24.4 

18,202 

22.6 

23.2 

Metro 

71,024 

2.6 

61,470 

2.7 

15.5 

17,531 

24.7 

14,214 

23.1 

23.3 

Large 

41,820 

2.7 

36,559 

2.7 

14.4 

10,536 

25.2 

8,821 

24.1 

19.4 

Small 

29,205 

2.6 

24,911 

2.8 

17.2 

6,995 

24.0 

5,393 

21.7 

29.7 

Nonmetro 

20,969 

2.6 

18,997 

2.8 

10.4 

4,890 

23.3 

3,988 

21.0 

22.6 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

2,373 

2.6 

2,044 

2.8 

16.1 

532 

22.4 

423 

20.7 

25.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

8,150 

2.6 

7,261 

2.8 

12.2 

1,852 

22.7 

1,491 

20.5 

24.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

4,903 

2.6 

4,451 

2.8 

10.2 

1,177 

24.0 

963 

21.6 

22.2 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

5,543 

2.6 

5,242 

2.8 

5.8 

1,328 

24.0 

1,110 

21.2 

19.7 

Northeast 

18,861 

2.6 

17,479 

2.7 

7.9 

4,787 

25.4 

4,137 

23.7 

15.7 

Metro 

16,712 

2.6 

15,552 

2.7 

7.5 

A, 277 

25.6 

3,716 

23.9 

15.1 

Large 

10,965 

2.6 

10,400 

2.7 

5.4 

2,884 

26.3 

2,569 

24.7 

12.3 

Small 

5,747 

2.6 

5,152 

2.8 

11.6 

1,393 

24.2 

1,148 

22.3 

21.4 

Nonmetro 

2,149 

2.6 

1,927 

2.8 

11.5 

511 

23.8 

420 

21.8 

21.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

427 

2.6 

378 

2.8 

13.1 

102 

23.8 

81 

21.4 

25.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,156 

2.6 

1,042 

2.8 

10.9 

274 

23.8 

228 

21.9 

20.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

268 

2.6 

239 

2.8 

12.0 

63 

23.6 

53 

22.0 

20.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

299 

2.6 

269 

2.8 

11.4 

71 

23.8 

59 

21.8 

21.7 

Midwest 

22,326 

2.6 

20,877 

2.8 

6.9 

5,554 

24.9 

4,739 

22.7 

17.2 

Metro 

15,920 

2.6 

14,698 

2.8 

8.3 

3,991 

25.1 

3,375 

23.0 

18.3 

Large 

9,944 

2.6 

9,168 

2.8 

8.5 

2,512 

25.3 

2,138 

23.3 

17.5 

Small 

5,976 

2.6 

5,530 

2.7 

8.1 

1,479 

24.8 

1,237 

22.4 

19.6 

Non  metro 

6,406 

2.6 

6,180 

2.7 

3.7 

1,563 

24.4 

1,364 

22.1 

14.6 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

946 

2.7 

888 

2.8 

6.6 

215 

22.8 

134 

20.8 

16.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,233 

2.6 

2,141 

2.8 

4.3 

521 

23.4 

456 

21.3 

14.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,391 

2.5 

1,335 

2.7 

4.2 

355 

25.6 

308 

23.1 

15.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,836 

2.5 

1,817 

2.7 

1.1 

471 

25.7 

416 

22.9 

13.2 

South 

31,836 

2.6 

26,507 

2.8 

20.1 

7,581 

23.8 

5,660 

21.4 

34.0 

Metro 

22,526 

2.6 

18,231 

2.7 

23.6 

5,465 

24.3 

3,996 

21.9 

36.8 

Large 

9,697 

2.6 

7,744 

2.7 

25.2 

2,398 

24.7 

1,794 

23.2 

33.7 

Small 

12,828 

2.6 

10,487 

2.8 

22.3 

3,068 

23.9 

2,203 

21.0 

39.3 

Nonmetro 

9,310 

2.6 

8,276 

2.8 

12.5 

2,116 

22.7 

1,663 

20.1 

27.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

705 

2.7 

555 

2.8 

27.0 

150 

21.2 

111 

20.0 

35.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

3,938 

2.6 

3,424 

2.9 

15.0 

879 

22.3 

675 

19.7 

30.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

2,136 

2.6 

1,920 

2.8 

11.3 

505 

23.7 

403 

21.0 

25.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

2,532 

2.6 

2,377 

2.9 

6.5 

582 

23.0 

474 

19.9 

22.8 

West 

18,970 

2.7 

15,604 

2.7 

21.6 

4,499 

23.7 

3,666 

23.5 

22.7 

Metro 

15,866 

2.7 

12,990 

2.7 

22.2 

3,798 

23.9 

3,127 

24.1 

21.5 

Large 

11,213 

2.7 

9,247 

2.7 

21.3 

2,743 

24.5 

2,321 

25.1 

18.2 

Small 

4,653 

2.7 

3,743 

2.8 

24.3 

1,055 

22.7 

806 

21.5 

30.9 

Nonmetro 

3,104 

2.7 

2,614 

2.8 

18.7 

701 

22.6 

540 

20.6 

29.9 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

295 

2.6 

224 

2.7 

32.1 

66 

22.4 

47 

21.1 

40.2 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

824 

2.7 

654 

2.8 

25.9 

178 

21.6 

132 

20.2 

34.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,109 

2.7 

958 

2.8 

15.8 

253 

22.8 

199 

20.8 

27.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

876 

2.7 

779 

2.8 

12.5 

204 

23.3 

161 

20.7 

26.5 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-deperident 

2,873 

2.6 

2,764 

2.8 

4.0 

684 

23.8 

597 

21.6 

14.6 

Mining*dependent 

1,358 

2.7 

1,328 

2.9 

2.2 

300 

22.1 

254 

19.1 

18.2 

Manufacturing-dependent 

8,191 

2.6 

7,475 

2.8 

9.6 

1,881 

23.0 

1,526 

20.4 

23.3 

Persistent  low-income 

1,291 

2.7 

1,184 

3.0 

9.1 

287 

22.2 

229 

19.3 

25.4 

Retirement-destination 

5,035 

2.6 

4.101 

2.7 

22.8 

1.146 

22.8 

850 

20.7 

34.9 

O 
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Appendix  table  12— Highest  education  attained  by  persons  25  years  of  age  and  older,  1970-90 

1990 1980 1970 


Education  level:  Educatton  level:  Education  level: 


Area 

Number 

LTHS 

HS 

COL 

Number  1 

LTHS 

HS 

COL 

Number 

LTHS 

HS  I 

COL 

Thousand 

Percent' 

Thousand 

Percent' 

Thousand 

Percent 

United  States 

158,868 

24.8 

54.9 

20.3 

132,836 

33.5 

50.2 

16.2 

109,899 

47.7 

41.7 

10.7 

Metro 

122,895 

23.0 

54.5 

22.5 

101,271 

31.1 

51.0 

17.9 

84,130 

45.2 

41.1 

9.8 

Large 

73,285 

22.4 

53.2 

24.4 

60,554 

29.9 

51.0 

19.1 

51,686 

44.0 

41.8 

10.7 

Small 

49,61 1 

23.8 

56.5 

19.7 

40,717 

32.9 

51.1 

16.0 

32,444 

47.1 

40.1 

8.4 

Nonmetro 

35,973 

30.8 

56.2 

13.0 

31,565 

41.3 

47.7 

11.0 

25,769 

55.7 

35.7 

5.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

4,156 

27.9 

58.8 

13.4 

3,447 

38.4 

50.4 

11.2 

2,720 

52.8 

38.2 

5.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

14,105 

31.0 

56.4 

12.6 

12,175 

42.0 

47.5 

10.5 

9,862 

56.2 

35.5 

5.5 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

8,203 

28.3 

56.1 

15.6 

7,181 

37.7 

49.0 

13.3 

5,810 

51.8 

37.5 

7.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

9,510 

33.9 

54.9 

11.2 

8,762 

44.5 

45.9 

9.6 

7,377 

59.1 

33.7 

5.0 

Northeast 

33,545 

23.8 

53.4 

22.8 

29,903 

32.9 

49.9 

17.2 

27,685 

47.1 

41.1 

10.3 

Metro 

29,812 

23.8 

52.6 

23.6 

26,636 

32.8 

49.5 

17.7 

24,934 

47.0 

40.9 

10.8 

Large 

19,744 

23.7 

51.2 

25.1 

17,865 

32.3 

49.0 

18.7 

17,161 

46.5 

41.1 

11.6 

Small 

10,069 

23.9 

55.4 

20.7 

8,771 

33.8 

50.6 

15.7 

7,77A 

48.1 

40.7 

9.0 

Nonmetro 

3,732 

24.0 

59.4 

16.7 

3,267 

33.9 

52.8 

13.3 

2,751 

47.6 

42.6 

7.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

753 

22.6 

59.5 

17.8 

649 

32.2 

53.9 

13.9 

522 

47.4 

42.0 

7.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,009 

24.5 

59.6 

15.9 

1,771 

34.8 

52.6 

12.6 

1,507 

47.9 

42.9 

6.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

455 

23.5 

57.5 

19.0 

394 

33.1 

51.1 

15.7 

342 

45.7 

42.4 

9.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

516 

24.2 

59.7 

16.1 

453 

33.7 

53.2 

13.1 

380 

48.2 

42.7 

6.4 

Midwest 

37,873 

22.9 

58.7 

18.4 

34,085 

32.0 

53.2 

14.7 

30,292 

46.3 

43.0 

8.5 

Metro 

26,964 

21.5 

57.6 

20.9 

23,908 

30.4 

53.1 

16.5 

21,364 

44.8 

43.2 

9.7 

Large 

17,060 

21.9 

56.0 

22.1 

15,074 

31.1 

51.8 

17.1 

13,684 

45.6 

42.4 

10.0 

Small 

9,904 

20.6 

60.5 

18.9 

8,834 

29.2 

55.2 

15.6 

7,680 

43.6 

44.7 

9.0 

Nonmetro 

10,909 

26.3 

61.5 

12.2 

10,177 

35.9 

53.6 

10.5 

8,928 

49.8 

42.3 

5.9 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1,645 

27.3 

61.3 

11.3 

1,485 

37.1 

52.9 

10.0 

1,277 

50.7 

41.7 

5.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

3,842 

25.7 

62.6 

11.7 

3,555 

35.3 

54.8 

10.0 

3,097 

49.0 

43.4 

5.6 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

2,290 

24.1 

60.6 

15.2 

2,117 

33.0 

53.8 

13.2 

1,833 

46.6 

43.3 

7.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

3,132 

28.1 

60.8 

11.1 

3,020 

38.1 

52.3 

9.6 

2,721 

52.3 

40.8 

5.4 

South 

54,336 

28.7 

52.5 

18.7 

43.691 

39.8 

45.3 

15.0 

33,331 

54.9 

33.0 

7.5 

Metro 

38,332 

24.9 

53.4 

21.7 

29,803 

34.7 

47.9 

17.5 

22,248 

49.7 

35.9 

8.6 

Large 

16,682 

23.1 

52.1 

24.8 

12,688 

31.7 

48.3 

20.0 

9,370 

47.3 

36.4 

9.7 

Small 

21,651 

26.3 

54.3 

19.4 

17,115 

36.9 

47.5 

15.6 

12,879 

51.4 

35.6 

7.8 

Nonmetro 

16,003 

37.9 

50.6 

11.5 

13,888 

50.8 

39.6 

9.6 

11,083 

65.4 

27.0 

4.9 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1,243 

34.2 

53.3 

12.5 

943 

48.4 

41.3 

10.3 

684 

63.4 

27.6 

5.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

6,815 

37.4 

51.2 

11.4 

5,784 

50.6 

39.9 

9.5 

4,541 

65.7 

26.7 

4.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

3,592 

34.4 

51.5 

14.1 

3,145 

46.2 

42.2 

11.6 

2,538 

60.2 

30.5 

6.2 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

4,354 

42.7 

48.0 

9.3 

4,016 

55.1 

36.9 

7.9 

3,320 

69.5 

24.5 

4.1 

West 

33,115 

21.4 

55.9 

22.7 

25,157 

25.5 

55.3 

19.3 

18,591 

37.7 

45.1 

9.7 

Metro 

27,787 

21.1 

55.1 

23.9 

20,924 

24.8 

55.1 

20.2 

15,583 

36.4 

45.7 

10.3 

Large 

19,799 

21.1 

53.6 

25.3 

14,928 

24.3 

54.7 

21.0 

1 1 ,472 

35.8 

46.1 

11.0 

Small 

7,987 

20.9 

58.7 

20.4 

5,997 

25.8 

56.1 

18.0 

4,111 

38.2 

44.6 

8.6 

Nonmetro 

5,329 

23.4 

60.2 

16.4 

4,233 

29.0 

56.2 

14.8 

3,008 

44.7 

41.9 

6.9 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

516 

22.1 

62.5 

15.3 

370 

29.0 

57.6 

13.5 

238 

44.8 

41.6 

5.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,439 

23.7 

60.1 

16.2 

1,066 

29.4 

56.1 

14.5 

717 

44.0 

41.8 

6.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,866 

22.8 

59.3 

17.9 

1,525 

28.0 

56.0 

16.0 

1,097 

42.9 

42.5 

7.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,508 

24.2 

60.6 

15.2 

1,273 

30.1 

56.0 

13.9 

956 

47.1 

41.6 

6.3 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farm  ing*dependent 

4,976 

32.9 

56.4 

10.8 

4,628 

42.8 

47.8 

9.4 

4,093 

56.1 

36.9 

5.3 

Mining*dependent 

2,328 

36.1 

53.3 

10.6 

2,186 

46.0 

44.6 

9.4 

1,750 

61.0 

31.5 

4.8 

Manufacturing-dependent 

14,083 

32.2 

56.1 

11.7 

12,535 

43.0 

47.1 

9.8 

10,405 

56.8 

35.5 

5.3 

Persistent  low-income 

2,238 

45.5 

45.9 

8.6 

2,023 

57.8 

34.8 

7.4 

1,657 

72.8 

21.6 

3.9 

Retirement-destination 

8,744 

30.2 

56.1 

13.7 

6,895 

41.2 

47.5 

11.3 

4,841 

57.3 

33.0 

5.0 

Note:  LTHS  means  completion  of  loss  than  a high  school  diploma  or  GED  in  1990  and  less  than  12  years  of  schooling  in  1980  and  1970.  HS 
means  completion  of  a high  school  diploma  or  GED  but  less  than  a 4-year  college  degree  in  1990  and  12  to  15  years  of  sctrooling  in  1980  and 
1970.  COL  means  attainment  of  an  undergraduate  or  higher  degree  in  1990  and  16  or  more  years  of  schooling  completed  in  1980  and  1970. 
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Appendix  table  13-4llghest  education  attained  by  Whites  25  years  of  age  and  older,  1970-90 

1990 1980 1970 


Education  level:  Educatton  level:  Education  (evel: 


Area 

Number 

LTHS 

HS 

COL 

Number 

LTHS 

HS 

COL 

Number 

LTHS 

HS 

COL 

Thousand 

Percent 



Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 

Percent 

United  States 

132.023 

22.1 

56.4 

21.5 

114,118 

31.2 

51.7 

17.1 

98,246 

45.5 

43.3 

11.3 

Metro 

99,926 

20.0 

55.9 

24.1 

85,801 

28.6 

52.4 

19.0 

74,730 

43.0 

44.5 

12.5 

Large 

57.239 

18.9 

54.6 

26.5 

49,952 

27.1 

52.3 

20.6 

45,334 

41.8 

44.8 

13.4 

Small 

42,686 

21.6 

57.6 

20.8 

35,849 

30.8 

52.5 

16.7 

29,396 

44.9 

44.0 

11.1 

Nonmetro 

32,097 

28.5 

57.8 

13.7 

28,317 

38.9 

49.5 

11.5 

23,515 

53.2 

39.4 

7.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

3,861 

26.3 

59.8 

13.8 

3,228 

36.8 

51.6 

11.5 

2,569 

51.2 

41.3 

7.5 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

12.574 

28.7 

58.1 

13.2 

10,914 

39.5 

49.4 

11.0 

8,965 

53.6 

39.3 

7.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

7,100 

25.5 

57.8 

16.7 

6.334 

34.8 

51.1 

14.1 

5,215 

48.8 

41.9 

9.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

8.561 

31.9 

56.3 

11.8 

7,841 

42.3 

47.5 

10.1 

6,765 

56.9 

36.9 

6.2 

Northeast 

28,551 

21.6 

54.5 

23.9 

26,454 

31.3 

50.7 

18.0 

25,400 

45.8 

42.5 

11.7 

Metro 

24.903 

21.3 

53.7 

25.0 

23,235 

31.0 

50.4 

18.7 

22,678 

45.6 

42.3 

12.1 

Large 

15.559 

20.4 

52.3 

27.3 

14,911 

29.8 

50.0 

20.2 

15,183 

44.6 

42.4 

12.9 

Small 

9,344 

22.9 

56.0 

21.1 

8.323 

33.0 

51.1 

15.9 

7,494 

47.5 

42.2 

10.3 

Nonmetro 

3,648 

23.7 

59.6 

16.7 

3,219 

33.8 

52.9 

13.3 

2,722 

47.4 

44.2 

8.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

731 

22.2 

59.9 

18.0 

636 

31.9 

54.1 

13.9 

513 

47.2 

44.1 

8.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,970 

24.3 

59.8 

15.9 

1,747 

34.7 

52.8 

12.6 

1,492 

47.8 

44.3 

7.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

438 

23.4 

57.8 

18.8 

387 

33.1 

51.4 

15.5 

338 

45.7 

43.9 

10.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

508 

24.1 

59.9 

16.1 

449 

33.7 

53.3 

13.0 

378 

48.0 

44.3 

7.6 

Midwest 

33,752 

21.4 

59.6 

19.0 

30.796 

30.7 

54.1 

15.2 

28.039 

45.0 

45.0 

10.0 

Metro 

23,148 

19.3 

58.7 

22.0 

20,916 

28.4 

54.2 

17.3 

19,243 

43.0 

45.6 

11.4 

Large 

14,006 

19.1 

57.1 

23.9 

12,661 

28.6 

53.1 

18.3 

11,948 

43.2 

44.8 

11.9 

Small 

9,142 

19.6 

61.1 

19.3 

8,255 

28.2 

55.9 

15.9 

7,295 

42.5 

46.9 

10.6 

Nonmetro 

10.603 

26.0 

61.8 

12.3 

9,880 

35.5 

53.9 

10.6 

8,796 

49.5 

43.7 

6.8 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1,597 

27.0 

61.7 

11.4 

1,452 

36.7 

53.2 

10.0 

1,256 

50.5 

42.9 

6.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

3,751 

25.4 

62.9 

11.7 

3.493 

35.0 

55.0 

10.0 

3,061 

48.8 

44.7 

6.5 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

2.202 

23.7 

61.0 

15.3 

2,057 

32.6 

54.1 

13.3 

1,797 

46.3 

45.0 

8.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

3,053 

27.8 

61.0 

11.2 

2,878 

37.7 

52.6 

9.7 

2,682 

52.0 

42.0 

6.0 

South 

43,479 

25.6 

54.0 

20.4 

35,656 

36.5 

47.2 

16.3 

27,789 

50.9 

38.3 

10.8 

Metro 

30,295 

21.7 

54.5 

23.8 

24,214 

31.3 

49.6 

19.1 

18,606 

45.7 

41.6 

12.8 

Large 

12,659 

19.3 

53.1 

27.6 

10,080 

28.1 

49.8 

22.1 

7,761 

43.4 

42.0 

14.7 

Small 

17.636 

23.4 

55.6 

21.1 

14.135 

33.6 

49.5 

16.9 

10,845 

47.3 

41.3 

11.4 

Nonmetro 

13,184 

34.8 

52.6 

12.6 

11,442 

47.5 

42.0 

10.5 

9,183 

61.7 

31.5 

6.8 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1,054 

31.0 

55.4 

13.6 

794 

45.1 

43.6 

11.3 

569 

59.5 

32.8 

7.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

5,574 

34.1 

53.4 

12.5 

4,700 

47.2 

42.4 

10.4 

3.720 

61.9 

31.4 

6.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

2,872 

30.5 

53.6 

15.9 

2,557 

42.1 

45.0 

12.9 

2,073 

55.3 

36.2 

8.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

3.683 

40.1 

49.8 

10.1 

3,391 

52.5 

39.0 

8.5 

2,822 

66.5 

28.1 

5.4 

West 

26.242 

17.6 

58.2 

24.2 

21,212 

22.8 

56.9 

20.2 

17,018 

36.7 

49.7 

13.5 

Metro 

21,580 

17.0 

57.4 

25.6 

17,436 

22.1 

56.7 

21.2 

14,203 

35.5 

50.3 

14.2 

Large 

15,016 

16.7 

56.1 

27.2 

12,300 

21.5 

56.3 

22.1 

10,442 

34.8 

50.5 

14.7 

Small 

6,564 

17.6 

60.5 

21.9 

5.136 

23.4 

57.6 

19.0 

3,762 

37.4 

49.8 

12.8 

Nonmetro 

4,662 

20.6 

61.8 

17.6 

3.776 

26.4 

57.9 

15.7 

2,815 

43.1 

46.8 

10.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

479 

20.4 

63.6 

16.0 

346 

27.2 

58.8 

14.0 

231 

44.1 

46.6 

9.3 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,279 

21.2 

61.7 

17.1 

974 

27.4 

57.4 

15.1 

692 

43.4 

46.4 

10.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,587 

19.7 

60.9 

19.4 

1,333 

24.8 

58.0 

17.2 

1,008 

41.0 

47.6 

11.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,317 

21.2 

62.3 

16.6 

1,123 

27.0 

58.0 

15.0 

884 

44.9 

46.2 

8.9 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

4.464 

30.1 

58.5 

11.4 

4,126 

40.2 

49.9 

9.9 

3,800 

53.9 

39.9 

6.2 

Mining-dependent 

2.135 

34.9 

54.1 

11.0 

2,013 

44.7 

45.6 

9.8 

1,662 

60.0 

33.8 

6.2 

Manufacturing-dependent 

12,621 

30.0 

57.7 

12.3 

11,301 

40.8 

48.9 

10.3 

9.459 

54.2 

39.0 

6.7 

Persistent  low-income 

1,711 

42.2 

48.2 

9.5 

1,492 

54.2 

37.6 

8.2 

1,266 

68.2 

26.4 

5.3 

Retirement-destination 

7.960 

28.4 

57.2 

14.4 

6,321 

39.4 

48.7 

11.9 

4,475 

55.5 

37.1 

7.4 

Note:  LTHS  means  completion  of  less  than  a high  school  diploma  6r  GED  in  1990  and  less  than  12  years  of  schooling  in  1980  and  1970.  HS 
means  completion  of  a high  school  diploma  or  GED  but  less  than  a 4>year  college  degree  in  1990  and  12  to  15  years  of  schooling  in  1980  and 
1970.  COL  means  attainment  of  an  undergraduate  or  higher  degree  in  1990  and  16  or  more  years  of  schooling  completed  in  1980  and  1970 
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■ Appendix  Tables 


Appendix  table  14 — Highest  education  attained  by  Blacks  25  years  of  age  and  older,  1970-90 

1990 1980 19Z0 

Education  level:  Education  level:  Education  level: 


Area 

Number  i 

LTHS 

hS 

COL 

Number  LTHS 

HS  COL 

Number 

LTHS 

HS  ( 

DOL 

Thousand 

Percent- 

Thousand 

Percent- 



Thousand 

Percent' 

United  States 

16,761 

36.9 

51.7 

11.4 

13,115 

48.7 

42.9 

8.4 

10,370 

68.6 

27.0 

4.4 

Metro 

14,087 

34.2 

53.5 

12.4 

10,898 

45.2 

45.7 

9.0 

8,396 

65.2 

30.2 

4.7 

Large 

9,502 

32.6 

54.3 

13.1 

7,366 

42.7 

48.0 

9.3 

5,722 

62.2 

33.1 

4.7 

Small 

4,586 

37.4 

51.8 

10.8 

3,532 

50.6 

41.0 

3.4 

2,674 

71.6 

23.9 

4.5 

Nonmetro 

2.674 

51.5 

42.4 

6.1 

2,217 

65.8 

29.0 

5.2 

1,975 

83.0 

13.7 

3.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

207 

48.8 

45.2 

6.0 

159 

63.2 

32.2 

4.7 

140 

80.2 

16.9 

2.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1.144 

51.6 

42.5 

5.9 

956 

65.5 

29.3 

5.2 

834 

82.8 

13.9 

3.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

705 

48.0 

44.8 

7.2 

588 

63.0 

30.9 

6.1 

498 

81.1 

15.2 

3.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

618 

56.1 

38.7 

5.1 

515 

70.4 

25.2 

4.4 

502 

86.0 

11.2 

2.8 

Northeast 

3,272 

34.7 

52.8 

12.5 

2,545 

43.6 

48.1 

8.4 

2,114 

62.2 

33.7 

4.1 

Metro 

3,227 

34.7 

52.8 

12.5 

2,520 

43.5 

48.1 

8.4 

2,092 

62.2 

33.8 

4.1 

Large 

2.767 

34.5 

52.8 

12.8 

2,194 

43.0 

48.5 

8.5 

1,839 

61.7 

34.2 

4.1 

Small 

460 

35.9 

53.1 

10.9 

326 

47.1 

45.2 

7.7 

253 

65.3 

30.8 

3.9 

Nonmetro 

45 

36.4 

52.8 

10.7 

26 

44.0 

46.6 

9.4 

22 

65.0 

30.6 

4.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

12 

39.5 

50.8 

9.6 

8 

45.4 

45.6 

9.0 

7 

65.4 

31.2 

3.4 

Adjacent  lO  small  metro 

22 

38.0 

51.6 

10.5 

14 

46.5 

46.2 

7.2 

12 

67.4 

28.3 

4.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

9 

28.0 

59.5 

12.6 

3 

31.8 

49.0 

19.1 

3 

51.6 

40.5 

7.9 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

3 

37.5 

50.6 

11.9 

* 

e 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Midwest 

3,148 

34.7 

54.9 

10.4 

2,621 

45.1 

47.1 

7.9 

2,103 

63.5 

32.5 

4.0 

Metro 

3,007 

34.5 

54.9 

10.6 

2,517 

44.8 

47.3 

7.9 

2,014 

63.2 

32.7 

4.1 

Large 

2.429 

34.7 

54.6 

10.8 

2,049 

44.9 

47.2 

7.9 

1,659 

62.8 

33.1 

4.1 

Small 

579 

33.9 

56.3 

9.8 

467 

44.4 

47.4 

8.2 

355 

65.5 

30.7 

3.8 

Nonmetro 

141 

38.9 

53.8 

7.3 

104 

51.8 

42.0 

6.2 

89 

69.6 

27.1 

3.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

32 

40.8 

53.6 

5.6 

23 

52.2 

43.3 

4.5 

19 

68.8 

28.8 

2.5 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

45 

40.3 

52.2 

7.4 

33 

51.6 

41.7 

6.7 

27 

68.3 

27.8 

3.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

42 

34.4 

56.6 

9.0 

33 

48.0 

44.4 

7.6 

28 

67.5 

28.8 

3.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

21 

41.9 

51.8 

6.3 

16 

59.4 

35.7 

4.9 

15 

76.8 

20.5 

2.8 

South 

8,742 

40.9 

48.4 

10.7 

6,807 

55.0 

37.0 

8.1 

5,375 

75.6 

20.0 

4.4 

Metro 

6,306 

36.3 

51.2 

12.5 

4,750 

49.7 

40.9 

9.4 

3,535 

71.1 

23.8 

5.1 

Large 

2,998 

33.0 

52.5 

14.4 

2,154 

45.6 

43.9 

10.5 

1,556 

67.3 

27.2 

5.6 

Small 

3,308 

39.3 

49.9 

10.8 

2,596 

53.1 

38.4 

8.5 

1,979 

74.2 

21.1 

4.7 

Nonmetro 

2,436 

53.0 

41.2 

5.3 

2,058 

67.1 

27.8 

5.1 

1,840 

84.1 

12.7 

3.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

158 

51.6 

42.7 

5.7 

125 

66.5 

29.1 

4.4 

113 

82.9 

14.1 

3.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,053 

52.8 

41.5 

5.7 

897 

66.6 

28.3 

5.1 

786 

83.7 

12.9 

3.3 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

636 

49.8 

43.3 

6.9 

539 

64.6 

29.6 

5.8 

457 

82.5 

13.9 

3.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

588 

57.0 

38.0 

5.0 

496 

71.0 

24.7 

4.4 

483 

86.5 

10.7 

2.8 

West 

1,599 

23.8 

61.4 

14.8 

1,142 

31.3 

57.3 

11.4 

778 

51.1 

43.0 

5.9 

Metro 

1.547 

23.6 

61.5 

14.9 

1,112 

31.0 

57.6 

11.4 

755 

50.7 

43.3 

5.9 

Large 

1,308 

23.7 

60.9 

15.4 

969 

30.8 

57.5 

11.7 

668 

50.0 

43.9 

6.1 

Small 

239 

23.2 

64.4 

12.5 

143 

32.4 

57.8 

9.8 

87 

56.3 

38.7 

5.0 

Nonmetro 

52 

29.8 

60.2 

10.0 

30 

41.4 

49.7 

8.9 

24 

64.8 

30.8 

4.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

4 

31.7 

58.1 

10.2 

2 

51.4 

43.5 

5.1 

2 

77.2 

20.1 

2.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

24 

31.2 

60.8 

8.0 

12 

40.7 

50.8 

8.5 

9 

62.5 

33.4 

4.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

18 

27.6 

60.0 

12.4 

13 

41.1 

48.7 

10.2 

11 

65.5 

30.3 

4.2 

Nonadjacent  without  city 
Nonmetro  county  type: 

6 

29.4 

60.4 

10.2 

3 

38.1 

54.8 

7.1 

3 

62.3 

30.6 

7.1 

Farming-deperident 

326 

57.1 

38.1 

4.9 

273 

71.3 

24.6 

4.1 

268 

86.6 

10.9 

2.6 

Mining -dependent 

68 

49.2 

45.5 

5.3 

62 

63.1 

32.0 

4.9 

60 

81.'.' 

15.4 

2.6 

Manufacturing-dependent 

1,263 

52.1 

42.4 

5.5 

1,044 

65.5 

29.7 

4.8 

904 

83.0 

13.8 

3.1 

Persistent  low-income 

467 

57.6 

37.1 

5.3 

394 

717 

23.7 

4.7 

373 

87.9 

9.3 

2.9 

Retirei  nent-destination 

463 

48.6 

45.4 

6.0 

358 

63.1 

31.9 

5.0 

318 

80.7 

16.0 

3.2 

* « Fewer  than  1 .000  persons. 

Note:  LTHS  means  completion  of  less  than  a high  school  diploma  or  GED  In  1990  and  less  than  12  years  of  schooling  in  1980  and  1970.  HS 
means  completion  of  a high  school  diploma  or  GED  but  less  than  a 4-year  college  degree  in  1990  and  12  to  15  years  of  schooling  in  1980  and 
1970.  COL  means  attainment  of  an  undergraduate  or  higher  degree  in  1990  and  16  or  more  years  of  schooling  completed  In  1980  and  1970 
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Appendix  Tables 

Appendix  table  15 — Highest  education  attained  by  HIspanIcs  25  years  of  age  and  older,  1980-90 

1990 1980  1970 


Education  level:  Education  level:  Education  level; 


Area 

Number 

LTHS 

HS 

COL 

Number 

LTHS 

HS 

COL 

Number 

LTHS 

HS 

COL 

Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 

Percent 

United  States 

11,227 

50.2 

40.7 

9.2 

6,737 

56.0 

36.3 

7.6 

3,934 

64.0 

30.0 

6.0 

Metro 

10,107 

49.8 

40.7 

9.5 

5,953 

55.1 

36.9 

8.0 

3,420 

62.9 

30.9 

6.2 

Large 

7,555 

50.3 

^0.1 

9.6 

4,421 

54.6 

37.2 

8.2 

2,517 

62.0 

31.8 

6.2 

Small 

2,552 

48.3 

42.5 

9.2 

1,531 

56.6 

36.0 

7.4 

903 

65.2 

28.5 

6.3 

Nonmetro 

1,119 

53.6 

40.2 

6.2 

784 

62.9 

32.0 

5.1 

514 

71.7 

23.7 

4.6 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

112 

52.8 

41.6 

5.6 

69 

63.3 

31.8 

4.8 

47 

71.9 

23.5 

4.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

432 

53.4 

40.0 

6.7 

294 

63.3 

31.3 

5.4 

185 

71.6 

23.6 

4.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

331 

53.5 

39.9 

6.6 

228 

61.2 

33.4 

5.4 

144 

69.5 

25.7 

4.9 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

244 

54.5 

40.3 

5.3 

192 

64.0 

31.4 

4.6 

138 

74.2 

21.9 

3.9 

Northeast 

1,992 

48.4 

41.4 

10.2 

1,272 

57.2 

35.2 

7.6 

499 

76.1 

21.1 

2.8 

Metro 

1,960 

48.6 

41.3 

10.2 

1,254 

57.3 

35.1 

7.6 

492 

76.4 

20.9 

2.7 

Large 

1,667 

48.6 

41.3 

10.1 

1,101 

57.1 

35.4 

7.5 

440 

77.4 

20.4 

2.1 

Small 

294 

48.1 

41.5 

10.4 

153 

58.7 

33.3 

8.1 

53 

67.9 

24.8 

7.3 

Nonmetro 

32 

38.1 

47.2 

14.6 

18 

47.0 

40.0 

13.0 

7 

55.7 

32.8 

11.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

9 

43.8 

43.6 

12.6 

5 

53.5 

36.1 

10.4 

2 

64.8 

27.5 

7.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

16 

35.8 

49.7 

14.6 

10 

46.3 

42.5 

11.2 

3 

53.7 

35.5 

10.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

5 

36.1 

46.2 

17.7 

2 

40.0 

38.4 

21.6 

1 

62.8 

24.9 

12.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

2 

37.4 

47.0 

15.6 

1 

42.1 

37.5 

20.4 

1 

30.8 

44.7 

24.5 

Midwest 

789 

47.1 

42.9 

10.1 

540 

56.3 

35.5 

8.2 

333 

60.5 

31.0 

8.5 

Metro 

699 

47.3 

42.3 

10.4 

474 

56.4 

35.2 

8.4 

294 

60.6 

30.8 

8.6 

Large 

575 

49.6 

40.5 

9.9 

384 

58.3 

33.7 

7.9 

233 

62.5 

29.6 

7.9 

Small 

124 

36.4 

50.6 

13.0 

90 

48.0 

41.4 

10.6 

61 

53.7 

35.1 

11.2 

Nonmetro 

90 

45.2 

47.5 

7.3 

66 

55.5 

37.8 

6.7 

39 

59.2 

32.7 

8.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

13 

46.6 

46.1 

7.3 

11 

58.9 

34.4 

6.7 

6 

61.1 

31.0 

7.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

32 

45.8 

47.5 

6.7 

25 

57.5 

36.6 

5.9 

14 

62.2 

30.0 

7.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

28 

45.3 

46.4 

8.4 

19 

51.9 

40.1 

8.0 

12 

56.4 

35.5 

8.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

17 

42.6 

50.4 

7.0 

12 

54.3 

39.4 

6.3 

7 

56.5 

35.3 

8.2 

South 

3,553 

49.2 

40.1 

10.8 

2,132 

57.0 

34.2 

8.8 

1,227 

66.0 

26.7 

7.3 

Metro 

3,101 

47.4 

41.0 

11.5 

1,786 

54.1 

36.2 

9.7 

1,024 

63.4 

28.7 

7.9 

Large 

1,933 

46.7 

41.0 

12.3 

1,065 

50.8 

38.2 

11.0 

600 

60.4 

31.0 

8.7 

Small 

1,165 

48.6 

41.2 

10.2 

721 

59.0 

33.2 

7.8 

425 

67.8 

25.5 

6.7 

Nonmetro 

451 

61.0 

33.5 

5.5 

346 

72.1 

23.6 

4.3 

203 

78.9 

16.7 

4.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

51 

58.8 

36.7 

4.5 

31 

70.1 

26.2 

3.7 

21 

78.6 

17.2 

4.2 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

193 

60.1 

33.9 

6.0 

145 

72.2 

23.3 

4.5 

83 

79.2 

16.1 

4.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

110 

59.7 

34.2 

6.2 

82 

68.9 

25.9 

5.2 

46 

73.2 

21.5 

5.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

97 

65.4 

30.4 

4.2 

88 

75.8 

21.1 

3.2 

53 

83.7 

13.1 

3.2 

West 

4,893 

52.2 

40.4 

7.4 

2,793 

54.7 

38.7 

6.6 

1,875 

60.1 

34.3 

5.6 

Metro 

4.347 

52.5 

40.0 

7.6 

2,440 

54.5 

38.7 

6.8 

1,610 

58.8 

35.4 

5.8 

Large 

3,377 

53.3 

39.0 

7.7 

1,871 

54.6 

38.4 

7.0 

1,245 

57.3 

36.5 

6.2 

Small 

970 

49.5 

43.4 

7.1 

568 

54.4 

39.3 

6.3 

365 

63.8 

31.5 

4.7 

Nonmetro 

546 

49.8 

44.1 

6.2 

354 

56.0 

38.7 

5.3 

265 

68.5 

27.5 

4.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

39 

49.1 

45.9 

5.0 

23 

58.3 

37.2 

4.4 

18 

68.8 

27.6 

3.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

191 

49.3 

44.0 

6.8 

114 

54,8 

39.4 

5.9 

84 

66.4 

29.4 

4.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

187 

51.6 

42.2 

6.2 

125 

57.9 

37.3 

4.8 

85 

69.3 

26.6 

4.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 
Nonmetro  county  type: 

128 

48.0 

46.3 

5.7 

91 

54.3 

40.2 

5.5 

78 

69.7 

26.5 

3.8 

Farm  Ing-dependent 

256 

64.7 

31.3 

4.1 

165 

71.9 

24.5 

3.6 

109 

79.1 

17.9 

3.0 

Mining-dependent 

150 

53.7 

41.7 

4.6 

119 

63.9 

32.0 

4.1 

88 

75.2 

21.7 

3.0 

Manufacturing-dependent 

129 

49.6 

42.4 

8.1 

104 

61.4 

32.5 

6.1 

45 

60.7 

30.9 

8.4 

Persistent  low-income 

63 

52.3 

40  6 

7.1 

57 

63.6 

30.4 

6.1 

35 

72.8 

21.6 

5.6 

Retirement-destination 

425 

54.2 

v39.5 

6.3 

268 

62.4 

32.5 

5.1 

177 

70.5 

24.9 

4.5 

Note:  LTHS  moans  completion  of  less  than  a high  school  diploma  or  GED  in  1990  and  less  than  12  years  of  schooling  in  1980  and  1970.  HS 
means  completion  of  a high  school  diplonna  or  GED  but  less  than  a 4-year  college  degree  in  1990  and  12  to  15  years  of  schooling  in  1960  and 
1970.  COL  means  attainment  of  an  undergraduate  or  higher  degree  In  1990  and  16  or  more  years  of  schooling  completed  in  1980  and  1970. 

O 
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Appendix  table  16— Labor  force  by  gender,  1970-90 

Total Men Women 

Number  Change:  Number  Change:  Number  Change: 

Area 1990  1980-90  1970^80  1990  1980-90  1970-80  1990  1980-90  1970»80 


Thousand  Percent- 


United  States 

Motro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

Northeast 

Metro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

Midwest 

Me^ro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

South 

Metro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

West 
Metro 
Large 
Small 
Non  metro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

Nonmetro  county  type: 
Farming-deper>dent 
Mining-dependent 
Manufacturing-dependent 
Persistent  low-income 
Retirement-destination 


125,182 

10.0 

29.3 

99,079 

19.7 

28.7 

59,419 

20.4 

25.6 

39,660 

18.8 

33.6 

26,103 

11.8 

31.4 

3,027 

18.7 

34.1 

10,254 

13.9 

31.6 

6,289 

10.7 

32.6 

6,532 

6.9 

28.7 

26,096 

13.3 

13.8 

23,288 

13.0 

12.6 

15,276 

12.0 

9.6 

8,013 

15.2 

19.2 

2,80t 

15.3 

25.0 

545 

16.3 

31.2 

1,514 

14.5 

22.8 

367 

17.8 

22.7 

381 

14.6 

27.9 

30,002 

8.3 

21.4 

21,924 

9.5 

20.4 

13,838 

10.2 

18.4 

8,087 

8.4 

23.9 

8,078 

5.1 

24.3 

1,240 

8.4 

25.8 

2,880 

6.4 

24.8 

1,002 

4.5 

26.5 

2.157 

1.9 

20.9 

42,277 

22.8 

39.3 

30,957 

26.5 

42.1 

13,858 

31.2 

44.5 

17,098 

22.9 

40.4 

11.320 

13.7 

32.9 

901 

31.3 

43  7 

4,816 

15.6 

34.8 

2,695 

11.7 

30.6 

2,909 

8.1 

29.7 

26,808 

28.2 

46.4 

22,910 

29.8 

45.3 

16,448 

30.5 

41.1 

6,463 

28.3 

56.9 

3,897 

19.4 

52.3 

341 

35.5 

59.6 

1,045 

29.8 

60.6 

1.426 

15.3 

50.4 

1,086 

11.8 

46.5 

3,476 

6.2 

23.2 

1,525 

1.1 

41.1 

10,436 

10.4 

27.6 

1,480 

11.8 

32.4 

5,986 

25.6 

50.7 

Thousand 

Percent 

68,509 

11.5 

19.2 

53,995 

13.7 

18.6 

32,392 

14.8 

15.6 

21,603 

12.0 

23.1 

14,514 

44 

21.7 

1,693 

10.8 

24.3 

5,683 

6.5 

22.0 

3,468 

3.8 

22.9 

3,670 

-.9 

19.3 

14,075 

7.1 

5.1 

12,526 

6.9 

3.9 

8,193 

5.9 

0.7 

4,333 

9.0 

10.8 

1,548 

8.0 

16.0 

303 

8.1 

21.5 

831 

7.4 

13.8 

203 

11.6 

13.9 

210 

6.9 

19.2 

16,305 

1.3 

11.9 

11,819 

2.8 

10.8 

7,462 

3.7 

9.0 

4,356 

1.3 

13.9 

4,487 

-2.6 

14.5 

690 

.7 

17.0 

1,598 

-1.1 

15.3 

986 

-2.3 

17.1 

1.213 

-6.3 

10.6 

23,072 

15.8 

28.6 

16,808 

19.7 

30.8 

7,512 

24.9 

33.0 

9,296 

15.8 

29.2 

6,264 

6.6 

23.7 

505 

23.8 

32.5 

2,659 

8.3 

25.4 

1,476 

5.4 

21.0 

1,624 

.9 

21.6 

15,057 

22.9 

34,4 

12,842 

25.2 

33.3 

9,224 

26.8 

29.8 

3,618 

21.3 

42.9 

2,215 

11.0 

40.1 

195 

26.0 

46.9 

595 

21.6 

46.5 

803 

7.2 

38.7 

623 

3.2 

35.4 

1,965 

•1.7 

13.3 

893 

-8.5 

33.6 

5,736 

3.8 

18.7 

816 

4.0 

23.5 

3,333 

17.7 

39.0 

Thousand 

56,673 

26.9 

46.2 

45,084 

28.0 

45.6 

27,027 

27.8 

42.1 

1 8,057 

28.2 

51.2 

11,589 

22.8 

48.8 

1,334 

30.5 

52.1 

4,571 

24.7 

48.8 

2,821 

20.4 

49.6 

2,862 

19.0 

46.6 

12,021 

21.6 

28.0 

10,762 

21.1 

26.7 

7,082 

19.9 

23.9 

3,680 

23.4 

32.5 

1,259 

25.6 

40.6 

242 

28.3 

48.8 

683 

24.5 

38.2 

163 

26.5 

37.9 

171 

25.8 

42.9 

13,697 

18.0 

37.8 

10,106 

18.6 

36.3 

6,375 

18.9 

33.8 

3,731 

18.1 

40.8 

3,591 

16.4 

42.3 

550 

19.9 

41.8 

1,282 

17.7 

42.4 

815 

14.1 

42.8 

944 

14.8 

42.0 

19,204 

32.3 

57.3 

14,148 

35.6 

60.9 

6,346 

39.6 

63.2 

7,802 

32.5 

59.2 

5,056 

23.9 

48.8 

396 

42.4 

64.1 

2,156 

26.0 

51.0 

1,219 

20.5 

46.7 

1,285 

18.9 

44.0 

11,751 

35.7 

67.4 

10,068 

36.2 

66.0 

7,224 

35.4 

60.3 

2,845 

38.3 

82.8 

1,682 

32.8 

76.3 

146 

50.6 

85.0 

450 

42.7 

88.7 

623 

27.8 

72.6 

463 

26.1 

69.5 

1,511 

18.5 

42.7 

632 

18.5 

57.1 

4.699 

19.7 

42.6 

664 

23.0 

47.8 

2,653 

37.1 

72.0 
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Appendix  table  l7—Labor  force  participation  rate  by  gender,  1970-90 

Population  age  16  and  older  Men Women 

Area 1990  1980  1970 1990  1980 1970  1 990  1 980  1970 


United  States 

Metro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

Northeast 

Metro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

Midwest 

Metro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

South 

Metro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

West 

Metro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

Nonmetro  county  type: 
Farming-depor^ent 
MiningHdependent 
Manufacturing-dependent 
Persistent  low-income 
Retirement-destination 


65.3 

62.0 

58.2 

66.7 

63.3 

59.4 

67.5 

63.8 

59.8 

65.5 

62.6 

58.8 

60.4 

57.6 

54.1 

60.9 

58.0 

54.9 

60.6 

57.8 

54.5 

62.2 

59.8 

55.7 

58.2 

55.4 

51.8 

64.9 

60.8 

58.3 

65.2 

61.1 

58.6 

64.9 

60.7 

58.2 

65.8 

62.0 

59.3 

62.5 

58.4 

55.7 

61.0 

57.3 

54.5 

63.1 

59.1 

56.6 

62.8 

58.0 

55.1 

61.9 

57.7 

54.6 

65.7 

62.7 

58.7 

67.1 

64.3 

60.2 

67.6 

64.6 

60.7 

66.3 

63.7 

59.4 

62.0 

59.0 

54.9 

62.4 

59.7 

56.0 

63.0 

59.7 

55.8 

63.6 

60.9 

55.9 

59.4 

56.2 

52.6 

64.2 

60.9 

57.0 

66.6 

63.2 

59.2 

69.1 

64.9 

60.5 

64.7 

61.9 

58.2 

58.5 

55.9 

52.7 

60.4 

57.0 

54.1 

58.6 

56.2 

53.0 

60.9 

5H.5 

55.3 

55.8 

53.0 

49.7 

66.8 

64.1 

59.1 

67.9 

65.0 

59.9 

68.5 

65.6 

60.4 

66.2 

63.7 

58.3 

61.2 

59.6 

55.1 

56.9 

55.0 

52.4 

60.5 

58.2 

53.7 

62.7 

61.3 

56.6 

61.5 

59.9 

55.2 

59.3 

56.3 

52.6 

54.5 

53.4 

48.3 

61.8 

59.3 

56.2 

54.5 

51.1 

47.2 

58.0 

55.1 

52.1 

Percent  in  the  latx>r  force 


74.4 

75.1 

76.6 

75.9 

76.4 

78.0 

76.8 

76.8 

78.6 

74.5 

75.7 

77.1 

69.6 

71.2 

72.0 

70.1 

71.9 

73.5 

69.7 

71.2 

72.4 

71.3 

73.0 

73.2 

67.8 

69.5 

69.9 

74.2 

74.2 

76.9 

74.5 

74.5 

77.3 

74.4 

74.2 

77.3 

74.8 

75.1 

77.3 

71.4 

71.8 

73.8 

70.8 

71.8 

73.8 

72.1 

72.5 

74.7 

70.2 

70.0 

71.2 

70.8 

71.3 

72.5 

74.8 

76.3 

77.7 

76.2 

77.8 

79.3 

76.8 

78.2 

79.9 

75.1 

77.1 

78.3 

71.3 

73.0 

73.7 

71.5 

73.8 

74.6 

72.2 

73.8 

74.8 

72.3 

74.1 

73.4 

69.2 

70.8 

72.2 

73.4 

73.9 

74.9 

75.7 

76.0 

77.4 

78.0 

77.6 

78.8 

73.9 

75.0 

76.4 

68.0 

69.2 

69.9 

69.7 

70.4 

72.3 

67.9 

69.2 

70.2 

70.6 

71.7 

72.7 

65.6 

66.7 

66.6 

75.9 

76.7 

77.4 

77.1 

77.5 

78.2 

77.9 

77.9 

78.8 

75.2 

76.6 

76.7 

69.8 

73.1 

73.2 

65.2 

68.1 

70.5 

68.7 

71.1 

71.3 

71.5 

74.8 

74.5 

70.3 

74.1 

73.8 

69.4 

70.9 

72.0 

66.3 

70.8 

68.2 

71.2 

72.6 

74.1 

63.1 

63.3 

62.5 

66.5 

67.6 

69.1 

56.8 

49.9 

41.4 

58.2 

51.4 

42.6 

58.9 

52.0 

43.0 

57.2 

50.6 

42.0 

51.8 

45.0 

37.3 

52.2 

45.0 

37.6 

52.2 

45.4 

37.8 

53.8 

47.5 

39.4 

49.2 

42.2 

34.7 

56." 

49.1 

41.8 

57.0 

49.4 

42.1 

56.6 

49.0 

41.6 

57.7 

50.2 

43.3 

54.2 

46.1 

39.1 

52.0 

44.0 

37.0 

54.8 

46.9 

40.0 

55.5 

46.7 

39,7 

53.6 

45.3 

38.2 

57.3 

50.3 

41.4 

58.9 

52.1 

43.0 

59.2 

52.4 

43.5 

58.4 

51,6 

42,2 

53.3 

45.8 

37.3 

53.9 

46.4 

38.5 

54.3 

46.6 

38.0 

55.5 

48.7 

39.6 

50.2 

42.4 

34.0 

55.8 

49.1 

40.7 

58.3 

51.5 

42.6 

60.8 

53.4 

44.0 

56.4 

50.1 

41.6 

49.9 

43.8 

36,9 

51.6 

44.6 

37.1 

50.2 

44.2 

37.3 

52.3 

46.6 

39.5 

46.9 

40.7 

34.4 

57.9 

52.0 

41.7 

58.9 

53.2 

42.6 

59.4 

54,0 

43.4 

57.5 

51.1 

40.4 

52.7 

46,2 

37.0 

48.7 

42,2 

34.7 

52.2 

45.4 

36.0 

54.1 

48.1 

38,7 

52.7 

45.6 

36.3 

49.9 

42.6 

34.4 

43.6 

36.9 

29.6 

53.3 

47.1 

40.0 

46.7 

39.9 

33.1 

50.0 

43.4 

36.0 
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Appendix  table  18--Einployment  by  occupation,  1980«90 


' • * 


Ap^ndlx  tables 


1990 


Area 

Total 

employed 

Profes- 

sional 

Technical 

Sales 

Admini- 

strative 

support 

Service 

Farming 

Precision 

Laborer 

Thousand 

-Porcent  of  ompbymont 

United  States 

115,681 

26.4 

3.7 

11.8 

16.3 

13.2 

2.5 

22.2 

3.9 

Metro 

91.673 

28.1 

3.9 

12.2 

17.1 

13.0 

1.5 

20.5 

3.7 

Large 

55,167 

29.7 

4.0 

12.3 

17.8 

12.5 

1.1 

19.1 

3.5 

Small 

36,506 

25.7 

3.8 

12.1 

16.1 

13.6 

2.1 

22.5 

4.0 

Nonmetro 

24,008 

19.8 

2.8 

10.1 

13.0 

14.2 

6.0 

29.0 

5.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

2,806 

20.4 

3.0 

10.3 

13.6 

14.2 

4.5 

29.0 

5.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

9,483 

19.4 

2.9 

9.7 

13.1 

13.7 

5.6 

30.6 

5.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

5,703 

22.1 

3.0 

11.5 

13.5 

15.0 

4.5 

25.6 

4.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

6,016 

18.2 

2.3 

9.4 

12.0 

14.4 

8.9 

29.8 

5.2 

Northeast 

24.312 

29.0 

3.7 

11.4 

17.6 

13.1 

1.3 

20.2 

3.6 

Metro 

21,726 

29.7 

3.8 

11.6 

18.1 

13.0 

1.0 

19.4 

3.4 

Large 

14,224 

31.2 

3.8 

11.8 

18.8 

12.9 

.7 

17.6 

3.2 

Small 

7,501 

26.9 

3.9 

11.2 

16.6 

13.1 

1.4 

22.9 

3,9 

Nonmetro 

2,586 

23.4 

3.2 

10.1 

13.8 

14.5 

3.6 

26.7 

4.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

507 

24.1 

3.2 

11.2 

14.1 

14.5 

2.9 

25.6 

4.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,405 

23.0 

3.3 

9.7 

13.9 

14.2 

3.6 

27.5 

4.8 

. Nonadjacent  with  city 

322 

25.4 

3.3 

10.4 

13.9 

16.2 

3.5 

23.1 

4.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

352 

22.0 

2.7 

9.8 

12.9 

14.4 

4.8 

28.1 

5.3 

Midwest 

27,985 

24.6 

3.5 

11.4 

16..1 

13.5 

3.0 

23.7 

4.2 

Metro 

20,464 

26.7 

3.8 

12.1 

17.3 

12.9 

1.3 

22.0 

3.9 

Large 

12,899 

27.8 

3.9 

12.3 

18.0 

.12.4 

.9 

21.1 

3.7 

Small 

7,565 

24.9 

3.7 

11.7 

16.1 

13.9 

1.9 

23.6 

4.1 

Nonmetro 

7,521 

18.9 

2.6 

9.7 

13.0 

14.9 

7.7 

28.2 

5.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1,155 

18.4 

2.9 

9.3 

13.2 

14.4 

5.1 

31.3 

5.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,696 

18.3 

2.7 

9.1 

13.2 

14.3 

7.0 

30.2 

5.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,663 

21.5 

3.0 

11.4 

13.8 

15.7 

4.9 

25.0 

4.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

2,007 

17.8 

2.2 

9.3 

12.1 

15.2 

12.3 

26.4 

4.8 

South 

38,787 

25.1 

3.7 

12.1 

15.6 

13.1 

2.5 

23.8 

4.1 

Metro 

28,422 

27.5 

4.0 

12.7 

16.7 

13.0 

1.6 

20.7 

3.7 

Large 

12,803 

29.9 

4.3 

12.7 

17.6 

12.6 

1.2 

18.2 

3.4 

Small 

15,618 

25.5 

3.9 

12.8 

15.9 

13.3 

1.8 

22.8 

4.0 

Nonmetro 

10,366 

18.6 

2.7 

10.2 

12.6 

13.1 

5.0 

32.4 

5.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

833 

20.1 

3.2 

10.7 

14.0 

13.3 

4.5 

29.2 

5.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

4.438 

18.2 

2.8 

9.9 

12.6 

12.8 

4.9 

33.3 

5.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

2,428 

21.0 

3.0 

11.7 

13.2 

14.0 

3.7 

28.5 

4.8 

Nonadiacent  without  city 

2,667 

16.6 

2.3 

9.4 

11.6 

12.9 

6.4 

35.2 

5.6 

West 

24,597 

27.8 

3.8 

12.1 

16.2 

13.3 

3.0 

20.1 

3.7 

Metro 

21,062 

28.7 

3.9 

12.3 

16.7 

12.9 

2.3 

19.7 

3.6 

Large 

15,240 

29.7 

4.0 

12.3 

17.0 

12.2 

1.6 

19.7 

3.5 

Small 

5.822 

26.0 

3.8 

12.1 

15.8 

14.9 

4.0 

19.6 

3.8 

Nonmetro 

3,535 

22.9 

2.9 

10.7 

13.3 

15.7 

7.2 

22.7 

4.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

310 

22.3 

3.0 

11.2 

13.2 

15.2 

5.4 

25.0 

4.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

945 

22.6 

3.3 

10.8 

13.8 

15.1 

7.2 

23.0 

4.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,290 

24.1 

3.1 

11.5 

13.7 

15.8 

5.7 

21.6 

4.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

990 

21.7 

2.3 

9.6 

12.5 

16.5 

9.8 

23.0 

4.6 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farm  ing-dependent 

3,244 

17.1 

2.3 

9.0 

12.1 

13.9 

13.7 

26.9 

5.0 

Mining^ependent 

1,373 

19.4 

2.7 

9.9 

12.6 

14.8 

4.6 

30.8 

5.1 

Manufacturing-dependent 

9,719 

18.6 

2.7 

9.6 

12.7 

13.0 

4.3 

33.6 

5.5 

Persistent  low-income 

1,338 

16.1 

2.2 

8.8 

11.1 

13.1 

6.3 

36.5 

6.0 

Retirement-destination 

5.501 

20.5 

2.7 

11.2 

13.1 

14.7 

5.5 

27.5 

4.9 

See  note  at  end  o(  table.  —Continued 
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Appendix  table  IS—Employment  by  occupation,  1980“90--Contlnued 

1980 

Admini- 


Total 

Profes- 

strative 

Area 

employed 

sional  Technical  Sales 

support  Service  Farming  Precision  Laborer 

Thousand  Percent  of  employment 


United  States 

97,639 

22.7 

3.1 

10.0 

17.3 

12.9 

2.9 

26.7 

4.5 

Metro 

76,258 

24.1 

3.3 

10.4 

18.5 

12.8 

1.5 

25.1 

4.2 

Large 

45.782 

25.3 

3.3 

10.5 

19.7 

12.5 

1.1 

23.6 

4.0 

Small 

30,476 

22.3 

3.2 

10.3 

16.8 

13.3 

2.3 

27.4 

4.5 

Nonmetro 

21,381 

17.7 

2.2 

8.6 

12.7 

13.3 

7.7 

32.3 

5.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

2,342 

17.9 

2.4 

8.7 

13.2 

13.4 

5.8 

33.2 

5.5 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

8.272 

17.1 

2.3 

8.1 

12.7 

12.9 

7.1 

34.2 

5.6 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

5,150 

19.8 

2.6 

9.8 

14.0 

14.0 

5.5 

29.1 

5.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

5,618 

16.6 

1.9 

8.0 

11.3 

13.3 

11.3 

32.0 

5.6 

Northeast 

21,393 

24.4 

3.1 

9.5 

19.0 

12.9 

1.3 

25.7 

4.0 

Metro 

19,169 

24.9 

3.1 

9.6 

19.7 

12.8 

.9 

25.0 

3.9 

Large 

12,698 

26.2 

3.1 

9.9 

20.9 

12.8 

.6 

22.7 

3.7 

Small 

6,471 

22.5 

3.2 

9.1 

17.2 

12.8 

1.5 

29.4 

4.3 

Nonmetro 

2,224 

19.9 

2.6 

8.2 

13.9 

13.6 

4.3 

32.4 

5.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

432 

20.4 

2.5 

9.0 

14.2 

13.7 

3.0 

32.2 

4.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,212 

19.4 

2.6 

8.0 

14.0 

13.2 

4.4 

33.5 

5.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

277 

22.4 

3.0 

8.6 

14.2 

15.2 

4.6 

27.7 

4.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

303 

19.2 

2.3 

7.9 

12.7 

13.5 

5.8 

32.7 

5.7 

Midwest 

25,517 

21.3 

2.9 

9.7 

16.7 

13.3 

3.8 

27.8 

4.5 

Metro 

18,450 

22.8 

3.2 

10.1 

18.2 

13.0 

1.4 

26.9 

4.4 

Large 

11,591 

23.4 

3.2 

10.2 

19.1 

12.7 

.9 

26.1 

4.3 

Small 

6,859 

21.8 

3.1 

9.9 

16.7 

13.7 

2.2 

28.2 

4.4 

Nonmetro 

7,067 

17.3 

2.1 

8.5 

12.6 

13.9 

10.3 

30.3 

5.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1,049 

16.8 

2.2 

8.1 

12.7 

13.5 

6.9 

34.5 

5.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,496 

16.5 

2.0 

7.9 

12.7 

13.5 

9.5 

32.7 

5.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,576 

19.7 

2.5 

10.0 

14.2 

14.9 

6.4 

27.5 

4.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,946 

16.5 

1.7 

8.2 

11.2 

14.0 

16.5 

27.1 

4.8 

South 

31,678 

21.5 

3.0 

10.1 

16.3 

12.5 

2.9 

28.5 

5.0 

Metro 

22,526 

23.6 

3.4 

10.8 

18.0 

12.6 

1.6 

25.5 

4.6 

Large 

9,837 

25.5 

3.6 

11.0 

19.5 

12.3 

1.1 

22.7 

4.3 

Small 

12,690 

22.1 

3.2 

10.7 

16.8 

12.8 

2.0 

27.6 

4.9 

None  > 

9,152 

16.5 

2.2 

8.4 

12.3 

12.3 

6.3 

35.9 

6.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

638 

17.3 

2.6 

8.9 

13.5 

12.6 

5.6 

33.5 

6.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

3,849 

16.1 

2.2 

8.0 

12.2 

12.2 

6.2 

36.9 

6.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

2,183 

18.5 

2.4 

9.9 

13.5 

13.1 

4.6 

32.5 

5.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

2,483 

15.1 

1.8 

7.8 

11.0 

11.9 

8.0 

38.0 

6.4 

West 

19,051 

24.6 

3.3 

10.8 

17.5 

13.2 

3.2 

23.3 

4.0 

Metro 

16,113 

25.3 

3.4 

11.0 

18.3 

12.9 

2.3 

22.9 

3.9 

Large 

11,657 

26.0 

3.5 

11.0 

18.9 

12.2 

1.6 

23.0 

3.8 

Small 

4,457  , 

23.2 

3.1 

11.2 

16.6 

14.9 

4.3 

22.6 

4.1 

Nonmetro 

2,937 

21.0 

2.5 

9.4 

13.5 

14.8 

8.2 

25.6 

5.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

223 

19.9 

2.4 

10.0 

13.1 

14.7 

6.8 

28.1 

5.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

715 

20.8 

2.8 

9.5 

13.8 

14.6 

8.4 

25.4 

4.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,113 

22.1 

2.8 

9.9 

14.6 

14.5 

6.2 

25.1 

4.9 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

886 

20.1 

2.1 

8.5 

12.1 

15.3 

10.9 

25.8 

5.2 

Nonmetro  county  typo: 

27.5 

5.1 

Farming-dependent 

3,058 

15.6 

1.7 

7.9 

11.2 

13.0 

18.0 

Mining-dependent 

1,391 

17.0 

2.2 

8.2 

12.1 

12.5 

4.6 

37.3 

6.0 

Manufacturing-dependent 

8,719 

16.6 

2.2 

8.0 

12.6 

12.3 

5.4 

37.1 

5.8 

Persistent  low-income 

1,198 

14.9 

1.8 

7.2 

10.7 

12.2 

8.1 

38.3 

6.8 

Retirement-destination 

4,336 

18.3 

2.2 

9.4 

12.6 

13.9 

6.9 

31.4 

5.4 

Note:  See  "Occupation"  in  Appendix  for  definitions  of  categories  shown  in  this  table. 
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Appendix  table  IS— -Employment  by  Industry,  1970-90 

Total  emptoyment  Agriculture-related  Mining 

Number  Change;  Number  Change:  Number  Change: 

Area 1990  1980-90  1970-80 1990  1980-90  1970-80  1990  1980-90  1970-80 


Thousand  • 

“-Percent- — 

Thousand 

Percent- — 

Thousand 

Percent 

United  States 

115,681 

18.5 

27.5 

3,115 

6.9 

2.6 

723 

-29.6 

63.0 

Metro 

91 ,673 

20.2 

27.2 

1,554 

27.3 

11.9 

359 

-24.4 

60.0. 

Large 

55,167 

20.5 

24.1 

704 

43.1 

17.5 

167 

-16.6 

66.8 

Small 

36,506 

19.8 

32.1 

850 

16.6 

8.4 

192 

-30.2 

55.4 

Nonmetro 

24,008 

12.3 

28.8 

1,561 

-7.8 

-3.2 

365 

-34.1 

65.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

2,806 

19.8 

30.8 

139 

-1.6 

1.5 

28 

-39.3 

61.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

9,483 

14.6 

28.6 

569 

-6.1 

-2.2 

106 

-32.8 

62.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

5,698 

10.6 

31.4 

280 

-5.4 

-1.0 

82 

-34.6 

63.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

6,021 

7.2 

25.9 

574 

-11.7 

-6.1 

149 

-33.7 

69.9 

Northeast 

24,312 

13.6 

11.0 

331 

24.7 

-.5 

51 

-29.7 

14.9 

Metro 

21,726 

13.3 

9.9 

236 

36.7 

-3.0 

33 

-28.2 

8.4 

Laroe 

14,224 

12.0 

6.8 

117 

51.7 

-3.4 

18 

-30.8 

10.6 

Small 

7,501 

15.9 

16.5 

119 

24.6 

-2.6 

15 

-24.8 

5.7 

Nonmetro 

2,586 

16.3 

21.9 

95 

2.2 

4.6 

18 

-32.5 

28.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

507 

17.3 

28.3 

16 

17.7 

8.0 

7 

-35.5 

71.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,405 

16.0 

20.3 

51 

-.1 

4.7 

7 

-25.6 

9.6 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

322 

16.2 

18.4 

11 

-6.6 

-6.3 

1 

-26.7 

-28.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

352 

16.0 

23.0 

16 

3.6 

11.3 

2 

-44.2 

30.2 

Midwest 

27,985 

9.7 

17.9 

926 

-8.7 

-2.0 

101 

-31.2 

33.3 

Metro 

20,464 

10.9 

16.7 

297 

13.7 

.4 

37 

-27.4 

18.9 

Large 

12,899 

11.3 

14.7 

139 

30.7 

1.4 

16 

-11.4 

7.3 

Small 

7,565 

10.3 

20.3 

158 

2.1 

-.3 

21 

-36.1 

26.4 

Nonmetro 

7,521 

6.4 

21.0 

629 

-16.4 

-2.8 

64 

-33.2 

42.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1,155 

10.1 

21.0 

64 

-14.0 

-.9 

8 

-38.7 

39.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,696 

8.n 

20.5 

207 

-15.4 

.0 

15 

-36.9 

28.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,663 

5.5 

24.7 

89 

-14.8 

-3.0 

16 

-34.1 

70.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

2,007 

3.2 

18.9 

268 

-18.3 

-5.0 

25 

-28.1 

37.9 

South 

38,787 

22.4 

39.0 

1,027 

6.4 

-5.2 

418 

-29.5 

79.8 

Metro 

28,422 

26.2 

42.6 

480 

26.0 

6.8 

215 

-23.8 

88.8 

Large 

12,803 

30.2 

45.4 

173 

49.9 

20.6 

97 

-12.6 

119.7 

Small 

15.618 

23.1 

40.4 

307 

15.7 

1.8 

118 

-31.1 

73.0 

Nonmetro 

10,366 

13.3 

30.8 

547 

-6.4 

-11.6 

203 

-34.7 

72.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

833 

30.7 

43.4 

40 

8.3 

-3.0 

9 

-37.8 

84.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

4,438 

15.3 

32.4 

232 

-5.0 

-10.5 

73 

-31.6 

76.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

2,428 

11.2 

30.1 

98 

-6.5 

-10.4 

37 

-35.1 

55.9 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

2,667 

7.4 

26.0 

178 

-10.8 

-15.0 

84 

-36.7 

75.8 

West 

24,597 

29.1 

48.4 

831 

24.3 

28.2 

154 

-28.9 

69.1 

Metro 

21,062 

30.7 

47.9 

541 

33.1 

37.1 

74 

-22.9 

54.4 

Large 

15,240 

30.7 

43.6 

276 

42.4 

39.5 

36 

-20.3 

54.6 

Small 

5,822 

30.6 

60.5 

265 

24.7 

34.9 

38 

-25.3 

54.2 

Nonmetro 

3,535 

20.4 

51.4 

291 

10.6 

16.6 

80 

-33.7 

83.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

310 

39.4 

57.0 

18 

18.1 

22.6 

4 

-49.0 

53.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

945 

32.0 

60.0 

79 

20.0 

24.1 

10 

-38.4 

97.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,285 

15.5 

50.0 

82 

9.3 

21.4 

28 

-34.5 

80.2 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

995 

12.3 

45.3 

112 

4.6 

8.8 

37 

-29.2 

86.3 

County  type:  . _ 

Farming -dependent 

3,244 

6.1 

20.7 

495 

•14.3 

-4.6 

25 

Mining-dependent 

1,373 

•1.2 

38.0 

65 

-.4 

•11.3 

159 

-42.3 

67.7 

Manufacturing-dependent 

9,719 

11.5 

23.7 

439 

-5.7 

-5.1 

55 

■25.0 

41 .5 

Persistent  Low-income 

1,338 

11.6 

27.6 

84 

-11.1 

-19.7 

23 

-29.6 

101.1 

Retirement-destination 
See  notes  at  end  of  table. 

5,501 

26.9 

48.0 

320 

4.1 

8.4 

53 

-30.8 

76.2 
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Appendix  table  19—Employment  by  Industry,  1970-90— Continued 

Manufacturing 

Construction  Total _ Durabla  Norxfurabla 

Change:  Change:  Change:  Change: 

Ai~»a 1990  1880-90  1970-80  1990  1980-901970-80  1990  1980-90  1970-80  1990  1980-90  1970-80 

Thousand Perooni — Thousand Percent--  Thousand Percent — Thousand Percent — 


United  States 

7,215 

25.7 

-20.4 

20,462 

Metro 

5,561 

30.0 

-23.1 

15,439 

Large 

3,294 

34.3 

-25.5 

8,972 

Small 

2,267 

24.3 

-19.6 

6,467 

Nonmetro 

1,653 

13.0 

•11.5 

5,023 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

215 

32.7 

-24.6 

593 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

672 

19.9 

-16.6 

2,231 

Nonadjacent  with  dty 

350 

3.6 

-3.4 

1,019 

Nonadjacent  without  dty 

416 

3.5 

-3.4 

1,179 

Northeast 

1,392 

49.9 

-33.3 

4,259 

Metro 

1,203 

49.1 

-32.9 

3,730 

Large 

757 

45.8 

-31.4 

2,127 

Small 

446 

55.0 

•35.5 

1,603 

Nonmetro 

188 

55.1  . 

•35.5 

529 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

38 

52.5 

-34.4 

91 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

102 

56.5 

•36.1 

312 

Nonadjacent  with  dty 

20 

52.9 

•34.6 

53 

Nonac^acent  without  dty 

28 

55.4 

-35.7 

74 

Midwest 

1,451 

17.1 

-14.6 

5,889 

Metro 

1,024 

23.4 

-18.9 

4,244 

Large 

653 

28.3 

-22.0 

2,620 

Small 

371 

15.6 

-13.5 

1,624 

Nonmetro 

428 

4.4 

-4.2 

1,644 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

71 

22.1 

-18.1 

303 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

151 

7.5 

-7.0 

682 

Nonadjacent  with  dty 

85 

•2.7 

2.7 

312 

Nonadjacent  without  dty 

121 

•2.5 

2.6 

346 

South 

2,731 

16.4 

•14.1 

6,551 

Metro 

1,950 

18.2 

-15.4 

4,100 

Large 

890 

18.7 

-15.7 

1,538 

Small 

1,060 

17.8 

-15.1 

2,562 

Nonmetro 

781 

12.2 

-10.9 

2,450 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

80 

33.4 

-25.1 

151 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

348 

15.7 

•13.5 

1,109 

Nonadjacent  with  dty 

161 

5.1 

•4.8 

522 

Nonadjacent  without  dty 

192 

5.4 

-5.1 

669 

West 

1,641 

33.9 

•25.3 

3,763 

Metro 

1,384 

39.8 

-28.5 

3,365 

Large 

994 

47.3 

•32.1 

2,686 

Small 

390 

23.8 

•19.2 

678 

Nonmetro 

257 

8.8 

-8.1 

399 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

26 

37.0 

-27.0 

47 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

71 

30.9 

-23.6 

128 

Nonac^acent  with  dty 

85 

-.4 

.4 

133 

Nonadjacent  without  dty 

75 

•3.3 

3.4 

90 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

205 

2.6 

•2.6 

559 

Mining-dependent 

92 

-10.6 

11.9 

153 

Manufacturing-dependent 

636 

21.4 

-17.6 

2,891 

Persistent  low-income 

106 

7.6 

-7.1 

360 

Retirement-destination 

460 

27.5 

•21.6 

975 

See  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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-6.6 

10.5 

12,409 

•6.1 

12.6 

8,053 

-7.4 

7.4 

-8.5 

7.9 

9,591 

•8.7 

9.8 

5,a48 

-8.3 

4.8 

-9.6 

5.2 

5,709 

-10.4 

e.3 

3,263 

-8.2 

3.2 

-7.0 

11.9 

3,882 

-6.0 

15.6 

2,585 

-8.4 

6.9 

-.3 

20.4 

2,318 

3.8 

25.0 

2,205 

•5.0 

15.4 

-2.6 

16.0 

377 

-3.1 

16.8 

216 

•1.6 

14.6 

-.2 

20.2 

1,255 

4.2 

25.0 

976 

-5.4 

15.0 

-1.5 

20.8 

547 

1.2 

26.1 

472 

-4.4 

15.5 

2.0 

23.0 

639 

10.1 

30.3 

540 

•6.1 

16.5 

21.2 

-4.9 

2,524 

-21.1 

-.8 

1,735 

•21.4 

•10.2 

22.1 

•6.4 

2,185 

-22.2 

•2.7 

1,545 

•21.9 

•11.1 

24.4 

•11.2 

1,163 

-25.3 

•9.7 

964 

•23.2 

•13.1 

187 

1.6 

1,022 

-18.2 

7.8 

581 

•19.5 

•7.5 

15.0 

8.5 

339 

-13.9 

15.1 

190 

•16.9 

•1.2 

18.3 

8.2 

65 

-22.0 

7.6 

26 

•7.1 

9.9 

14.2 

8.6 

194 

-10.5 

16.7 

118 

•19.6 

•1.5 

16.2 

8.2 

31 

-17.6 

22.1 

22 

•14.1 

•7.3 

13.9 

8.9 

49 

-13.0 

16.9 

25 

•15.5 

•3.7 

10.9 

2.9 

3,896 

-14.5 

2.3 

1,993 

•2.9 

4.4 

14.3 

-1.2 

2,834 

-18.5 

•1.9 

1,410 

•4.3 

0.5 

16.5 

-2.8 

1,^45 

-21.0 

•3.4 

875 

-5.7 

•1.4 

10.5 

1.; 

1,088 

-14.3 

.3 

536 

•1.8 

4.0 

-.8 

17.7 

1,062 

-1.4 

18.9 

582 

.4 

15.6 

•4.4 

12.1 

203 

•5.5 

11.0 

100 

•2.0 

14.5 

-.9 

14.6 

454 

-3.0 

15.3 

228 

3.5 

13.1 

-2.6 

20.0 

186 

•4.6 

20.7 

126 

.5 

19.0 

4.7 

29.0 

219 

9.7 

37.5 

127 

•2.9 

17.9 

.4 

23.7 

3,408 

7.1 

32.6 

3,143 

•6.0 

16.3 

-.3 

23.2 

2,246 

4.6 

31.0 

1,854 

•5.6 

15.7 

1.7 

25.2 

908 

2.3 

27.3 

630 

.9 

22.4 

-1.4 

22.1 

1,338 

6.2 

33.8 

1,224 

•8.6 

12.9 

1.5 

24.5 

1,162 

12.4 

35.9 

1,288 

-6.7 

17.1 

5.6 

30.4 

77 

15.7 

53.2 

74 

•3.2 

15.5 

2.3 

25.6 

522 

14.5 

36.9 

587 

•6.6 

18.5 

•1.3 

22.8 

248 

6.0 

34.2. 

274 

-7.1 

15.1 

1.6 

23.0 

315 

13.5 

32.2 

354 

•7.1 

17.0 

11.6 

37.1 

2,581 

13.2 

37.1 

1,182 

8.3 

37.1 

11.0 

37.9 

2,326 

12.3 

38.0 

1,039 

8.1 

37.6 

9.0 

34.1 

1,892 

10.0 

33.4 

794 

6.7 

35.9 

19.4 

57.1 

434 

23.4 

66.4 

244 

12.9 

44.1 

17.2 

30.4 

255 

21.8 

28.8 

144 

9.8 

33.0 

29.0 

27.0 

31 

33.4 

30.1 

162 

1.3 

21.8 

28.5 

61.2 

85 

33.0 

63.3 

432 

.5 

57.7 

8.1 

21.5 

83 

10.4 

19.1 

50 

4.4 

25.4 

11.8 

17.2 

56 

19.0 

10.8 

34 

1.7 

27.6 

4.8 

32.0 

293 

8.6 

36.9 

266 

.9 

27.3 

-.8 

14.6 

93 

3.9 

17.0 

60 

•7.4 

11.4 

-3.4 

15.4 

1,614 

.1 

18.7 

1,277 

-7.4 

11.8 

5.6 

28.7 

180 

16.1 

34.4 

180 

-3.2 

24.3 

7.4 

34.4 

567 

14.8 

45.4 

408 

-1.5 

23.3 

—Continued 
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Appendix  Tables 

Appendix  table  19— Employment  by  Industry,  I970-90--Contlnued 

Services 

Total Distributive Business 

Number  Change:  Number  Change:  Number  Change: 

Area  1990  1980-90  1970-80 1990  1980-90  1970-80  1990  1980-90  1970-80 


Thousand 

Percent- 

United  States 

S4.166 

27.4 

35.7 

Metro 

68,759 

28.7 

35.3 

Large 

42,028 

28.5 

31.4 

Small 

26,730 

29.1 

41.9 

Nonmetro 

15,407 

21.9 

37.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1,832 

32.3 

42.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

5,905 

25.3 

38.5 

Non  adjacent  with  city 

3,968 

18.2 

37.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

3,703 

16.2 

33.4 

Northeast 

18,279 

24.2 

20.2 

Metro 

16,524 

23.7 

18.9 

Large 

11,204 

21.0 

15.1 

Small 

5,317 

29.8 

28.5 

Nonmetro 

1,757 

29.0 

34.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

355 

30.9 

42.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

933 

29.2 

32.5 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

237 

26.4 

27.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

231 

28.4 

35.2 

Midwest 

19,619 

18.9 

27.5 

Metro 

14,862 

20.3 

27.3 

Large 

9,471 

.21.1 

25.0 

Small 

5,390 

18.9 

31.5 

Nonmetro 

4,757 

14.5 

27.9 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

709 

21.0 

30.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,640 

17.3 

28.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,160 

11.6 

29.4 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,246 

10.5 

24.0 

South 

28,060 

32.0 

46.4 

Metro 

21,676 

34.6 

48.7 

Large 

10,106 

37.5 

49.3 

Small 

11,571 

32.2 

48.2 

Nonmetro 

6,384 

24.0 

39.8 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

553 

44.3 

54.3 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,676 

26.7 

42.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,611 

20.1 

37.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,545 

17.9 

34.5 

West 

18,207 

34.2 

51.4 

Metro 

15,697 

35.5 

50.4 

Large 

11,247 

35.9 

46.1 

Small 

4,451 

34.4 

62.1 

Nonmetro 

2,511 

26.9 

57.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

214 

49.5 

68.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

656 

37.1 

64.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

959 

21.6 

55.2 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

682 

19.8 

52.8 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-deperident 

1,960 

14.5 

27.3 

Mining-dopendent 

904 

14.1 

40.6 

Manufacturing-dependent 

5,699 

22.2 

34.7 

Persistent  low-income 

765 

21.0 

37.6 

Retirement-destination 

3,692 

37.6 

59.3 

See  notes  at  end  ot  table. 


O 


Thousand 

Perc 



Thousand 

Perc 

ent 

13,276 

17.4 

35.9 

21,244 

50.0 

51.5 

10,997 

19.3 

32.9 

18,303 

50.4 

50.4 

6,965 

20.0 

28.7 

12,066 

49.7 

45.8 

4,032 

18.1 

40.9 

6,236 

51.9 

60.5 

2,279 

9.2 

50.5 

2,942 

47.2 

58.3 

285 

22.2 

56.9 

369 

62.0 

63.7 

874 

13.7 

54.2 

1,149 

52.5 

59.9 

557 

1.8 

42.6 

754 

38.3 

59.4 

563 

4.4 

51.3 

670 

41.9 

52.1 

2,826 

14.3 

16.9 

4,998 

45.0 

27.3 

2,596 

14.1 

15.4 

4,645 

43.9 

26.2 

1,815 

10.4 

12.2 

3,373 

39.1 

22.4 

780 

23.7 

24.4 

1,271 

58.4 

39.3 

231 

17.0 

37.4 

353 

61.8 

46.6 

53 

20.1 

55.8 

77 

62.4 

56.4 

123 

17.2 

34.3 

190 

62.6 

44.8 

26 

15.0 

23.7 

42 

59.8 

31.8 

29 

12.8 

36.5 

44 

59.5 

54.1 

3,140 

*9.1 

28.0 

4,710 

43.1 

41.3 

2,415 

11.4 

23.5 

3,805 

43.4 

40.7 

1,622 

13.4 

19.5 

2,586 

44.5 

37.8 

793 

7.6 

31.8 

1,218 

41.1 

47.0 

725 

1.8 

44.2 

905 

41.5 

43.8 

111 

9.8 

44.7 

134 

48.0 

46.2 

255 

5.3 

46.1 

317 

44.8 

46.6 

166 

-3.4 

36.1 

222 

35.9 

46.2 

192 

-2.0 

49.2 

232 

39.1 

37.0 

4,510 

21.2 

51.1 

6,707 

56.6 

69.5 

3,531 

24.0 

49.5 

5,523 

58.7 

71.2 

1,709 

30.1 

52.5 

2,821 

62.7 

74.0 

1,822 

18.8 

47.0 

2,702 

54.6 

68.6 

979 

12.1 

56.3 

1,185 

47.9 

62.5 

91 

34.2 

75.6 

112 

77.5 

85.6 

410 

16.2 

62.8 

507 

52.1 

68.1 

231 

3.1 

45.5 

298 

38.8 

57.3 

247 

8.2 

53.0 

268 

40.9 

53.0 

2,799 

25.4 

49.7 

4,829 

53.7 

75.9 

2,455 

27.4 

48.1 

4.330 

54.5 

74.1 

1,819 

28.6 

43.3 

3,286 

55.7 

68.6 

636 

24.1 

63.3 

1,045 

50.8 

93.1 

344 

12.7 

60.1 

499 

47.0 

92.6 

30 

48.9 

70.2 

46 

72.7 

107.4 

86 

26.0 

82.0 

135 

60.2 

96.7 

134 

4.3 

51.1 

192 

36.3 

90.3 

95 

6.6 

56.8 

126 

43.6 

88.5 

326 

3.4 

56.4 

368 

41.7 

44.7 

144 

1.3 

54.7 

162 

35.7 

58.9 

870 

11.9 

45.3 

1,086 

45.4 

54.3 

118 

12.9 

63.1 

129 

45.7 

56.7 

513 

26.2 

70.4 

743 

65.8 

87.7 

—Continued 
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Appendix  Tables  

Appendix  table  19 — Employment  by  Industry,  1970»90— Continued 


Services 


Consumer 

Retail 

Public 

Number  Change; 

Number  Change: 

Number  Change: 

Area 

1990 

1980-90 

1970-80 

1990 

1980-90 

1970-80 

1990 

1980-90 

1970-80 

Thousand 

Percent- — 

Thousand 

Percent- 

Thousand 

Percent 

United  States 

14.988 

32.2 

34.7 

19,486 

24.0 

28.4 

15,172 

12.2 

30.7 

Metro 

12,128 

34.0 

36.8 

15,431 

24.3 

29.1 

1 1 .900 

127 

28.4 

Large 

7,203 

33.8 

35.2 

8,956 

22.0 

24.8 

6,838 

117 

22.8 

Small 

4,925 

34.3 

39.1 

6,475 

27.7 

35.9 

5,062 

14.0 

37.1 

Nonmetro 

2,860 

25.2 

27.1 

4,054 

22.7 

25.8 

3,272 

10.5 

39.3 

Adjacent  to  largo  metro 

330 

35.2 

33.7 

481 

31.3 

30.9 

367 

17.3 

41.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,089 

27.5 

26.8 

1,534 

26.5 

26.4 

1,259 

12.2 

40.6 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

738 

22.6 

26.4 

1,065 

20.3 

30.9 

854 

9.9 

38.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

703 

20.3 

25.6 

975 

15.9 

18.3 

792 

5.7 

37.3 

Northeast 

3,333 

29.7 

29.2 

3,862 

19.1 

10.3 

3,260 

9.1 

19.7 

Metro 

2,994 

29.7 

28.7 

3,416 

17.8 

8.8 

2,873 

8.5 

18.0 

Large 

2,010 

28.4 

25.2 

2,160 

13.1 

4.6 

1,846 

7.6 

12.9 

Small 

984 

32.4 

36.7 

1,256 

26.9 

18.0 

1,026 

10.3 

28.9 

Nonmetro 

339 

29.5 

34.0 

446 

30.3 

24.7 

388 

13.5 

34.6 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

69 

34.5 

43.0 

90 

29.1 

32.4 

66 

12.5 

36.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

181 

30.0 

34.7 

237 

30.7 

22.1 

202 

12.3 

33.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

42 

20.5 

24.0 

58 

29.2 

21.9 

69 

17.2 

33.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

47 

28.7 

30.2 

60 

31.4 

27.3 

51 

14.8 

37.2 

Midwest 

3,543 

21.6 

31.5 

4,823 

15.3 

18.9 

3,403 

5.0 

22.8 

Metro 

2,630 

23.3 

33.1 

3,552 

16.0 

207 

2,460 

5.1 

21.6 

Large 

1,641 

24.3 

33.4 

2,165 

14.4 

18.2 

1,457 

4.9 

18.5 

Small 

989 

21.8 

32.6 

1,387 

18.5 

25.0 

1,003 

5.4 

26.3 

Nonmetro 

913 

16.7 

27.4 

1,271 

13.5 

14.2 

943 

4.9 

25.9 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

134 

25.0 

29.7 

193 

20.4 

18.2 

137 

7.9 

29.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

313 

18.2 

27.3 

432 

15.6 

15.1 

323 

8.0 

26.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

220 

14.2 

25.7 

318 

12.0 

21.5 

234 

2.9 

27.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

245 

13.0 

28.1 

328 

8.6 

5.4 

249 

1.3 

22.7 

South 

4,853 

36.1 

33.1 

6,635 

30.8 

40.2 

5,355 

16.2 

42.8 

Metro 

3,697 

39.7 

38.5 

4,943 

32.3 

44.8 

3,982 

17.5 

41.2 

Large 

1,600 

41.9 

40.9 

2,153 

32.8 

44.4 

1,823 

17.5 

35.9 

Small 

2,097 

38.0 

36.8 

2,790 

31.9 

45.0 

2,160 

17.5 

46.1 

Non  metro 

1,156 

25.8 

19.6 

1,691 

26.8 

28.9 

1,373 

12.6 

47.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

88 

44.7 

27.8 

140 

44.1 

43.0 

122 

29.4 

56.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

479 

28.0 

19.1 

699 

30.2 

30.9 

581 

12.9 

51.3 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

308 

22.8 

20.7 

441 

"»4.0 

29.9 

333 

12.6 

43.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

281 

20.5 

17.5 

412 

19.5 

21.8 

337 

7.2 

43.4 

West 

3,259 

42.8 

49.2 

4,167 

29.3 

48.6 

3,153 

17.3 

35.2 

Metro 

2,807 

43.2 

49.8 

3,520 

29.8 

48.1 

2,585 

18.2 

32.0 

Large 

1,952 

42.6 

45.6 

2,478 

29.2 

43.8 

1.712 

16.7 

27.3 

Small 

855 

44.5 

60.6 

1,042 

31.3 

59.8 

873 

21.2 

42.7 

Nonmetro 

452 

40.5 

46.0 

647 

26.8 

51.1 

569 

13.2 

51.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

38 

57.8 

50.6 

58 

47.7 

65.6 

42 

27.2 

61.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

116 

52.5 

57.6 

166 

37.0 

58.3 

153 

18.8 

48.6 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

168 

35.8 

42.3 

248 

23.4 

52.2 

217 

11.6 

49.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

130 

32.9 

41.3 

175 

17.6 

41.3 

156 

7.1 

54.0 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

357 

16.5 

22.8 

493 

11.2 

8.5 

416 

7.4 

26.5 

Mining-dependent 

162 

22.1 

29.0 

236 

11.9 

30.9 

200 

69 

41.4 

Manufacturing-dependent 

1,057 

24.0 

23.9 

1,562 

24.2 

23.3 

1,124 

9.1 

39.8 

Persistent  Low-income 

137 

24.0 

15.8 

194 

27.5 

21.7 

187 

5.9 

48.9 

Retirement-destination 

701 

41.8 

46.1 

997 

39.2 

48.6 

738 

19.6 

60.0 

Notes:  .0  = Increase  of  less  than  0.1  percent.  -.0  = Decline  ol  less  than  0.1  percent.  See  "Industry"  in  the  Appendix  lor  delinitions  of 
categories  shown  in  this  table. 
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Appendix  table  20— Commuting  patterns  of  employed  persons,  1980-90 

Share  commuting  30 

Share  working  at  home  Average  time  commuting  minutes  or  tonger 

Area 1 990  1 980  Change  1 990  1 980  Change  1 990  1 980  Change 

Percentage  Percentage 


Percent point 


Percent—  point 


United  States 

Metro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

Northeast 

Metro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

Midwest 

Metro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

South 

Metro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

West 

Metro 

Large 

Small 

Nonmetro 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 
Adjacent  to  small  metro 
Nonadjacent  with  city 
Nonadjacent  without  city 

Nonmetro  county  type; 
Farming-dependent 
Mining-dependent 
Manufacturing-dependent 
Persistent  low-income 
Retirement-destination 


3.0 

2.3 

0.7 

2.6 

1.6 

.9 

2.6 

1.5 

1.1 

2.6 

1.8 

.8 

4.4 

4.4 

-.0 

4.0 

3.9 

.1 

4.1 

4.2 

-.0 

3.5 

3.2 

.3 

5.8 

6.2 

-.4 

2.6 

1.8 

.8 

2.4 

1.6 

.8 

2.3 

1.5 

.8 

2.6 

1.9 

.7 

4.5 

3.8 

.7 

3.7 

2.8 

.8 

4.5 

3.8 

.7 

4.2 

4.1 

.1 

5.5 

4.7 

.8 

3.6 

3.4 

.2 

2.5 

1.8 

.7 

2.3 

1.4 

.8 

2.9 

2,4 

.5 

6.5 

7.5 

-1.0 

4.8 

5.4 

-.5 

6.2 

7.3 

-1.0 

4.8 

4.9 

-.1 

9.2 

11.0 

-1.8 

2.4 

1.7 

.7 

2.3 

1.4 

.9 

2.5 

1.3 

1.1 

2.2 

1.4 

.8 

2.7 

2.4 

.3 

3.0 

2.5 

.5 

2.7 

2.4 

.3 

2.2 

1.9 

.3 

3.2 

3.0 

.3 

3.5 

2.2 

1.3 

3.3 

1.9 

1.3 

3.2 

1.8 

1.4 

3.4 

2.3 

1.1 

4.8 

3.9 

.9 

4.4 

3.1 

1.3 

4.6 

3.7 

.8 

4.1 

3.0 

1.1 

6.1 

5.2 

.8 

7.6 

9.4 

-1.8 

3.4 

2.7 

.8 

3.5 

3.3 

.2 

3.2 

3.0 

.1 

4.2 

3.8 

.4 

Minutes Percent 


22.4 

21.7 

3.1 

23.2 

22.6 

2.6 

25.5 

25.0 

2.0 

19.8 

19.1 

3.7 

19.1 

18.3 

4.6 

22.2 

20.5 

8.3 

20.3 

19.4 

4.7 

16.6 

16.1 

3.2 

18.1 

17.6 

2.7 

24.5 

24.5 

.0 

25.2 

25.2 

-.2 

27.8 

28.3 

-1.6 

20.2 

19.2 

4.9 

19.1 

18.5 

3.6 

21.0 

20.3 

3.2 

19.6 

18.7 

4.4 

16.3 

15.8 

3.0 

17.4 

17.2 

1.4 

20.7 

20.0 

3.7 

21.8 

21.3 

2.2 

23.9 

23.6 

1.5 

18.0 

17.4 

3.7 

17.8 

16.4 

8.6 

20.9 

19.2 

9.4 

19.3 

17.7 

8.8 

15.1 

14.3 

5.7 

16.1 

14.8 

9.1 

22.0 

21.5 

2.1 

22.5 

22.1 

2.0 

25.3 

24.8 

1.8 

20.2 

19.9 

1.6 

20.5 

20.2 

1.9 

24.9 

23.3 

7.1 

21.4 

21.0 

1.9 

17.7 

17.5 

1.3 

20.5 

20.6 

-.4 

22.7 

21.1 

7.8 

23.6 

21.9 

7.7 

24.9 

23.1 

7.8 

20.3 

19.0 

7.1 

17.5 

16.4 

6.7 

21.0 

18.6 

13.4 

19.4 

17.6 

10.3 

16.5 

16.0 

3.5 

15.9 

15.5 

2.4 

18.5 

17.1 

8.2 

20.1 

20.6 

-2.2 

19.6 

18.6 

5.1 

23.2 

23.1 

.4 

20.3 

19.3 

4.8 

36.0 

28.5 

7.5 

38.6 

30.5 

8.1 

46.2 

36.8 

9.4 

27.2 

21.0 

6.2 

26.3 

21.2 

5.1 

35.0 

24.6 

10.4 

30.7 

24.1 

6.6 

18.0 

15.2 

2.8 

24.0 

21.0 

3.0 

39.9 

34.0 

6.0 

41.4 

35.4 

5.9 

48.3 

42.8 

5.5 

27.8 

21.1 

6.7 

27.2 

21.1 

6.1 

31.6 

24.0 

7.5 

28.3 

21.9 

6.5 

20.0 

15.4 

4.6 

23.1 

18.9 

4.2 

29.0 

24.8 

4.2 

31.4 

27.4 

4.0 

38.6 

33.9 

4.7 

19.2 

16.4 

2.8 

22.3 

17.6 

4.6 

29.5 

22.5 

7.1 

27.1 

21.3 

5.7 

14.1 

11.5 

2.5 

19.0 

15.4 

3.7 

36.6 

28.5 

8.1 

39.2 

29.8 

9.4 

50.9 

37.9 

13.0 

30.2 

23.6 

6.6 

29.9 

25.0 

4.9 

45.1 

29.8 

15.3 

33.4 

27.2 

6.2 

20.4 

17.9 

2.5 

29.1 

26.9 

2.2 

39.7 

27.2 

12.4 

42.5 

29.1 

13.5 

47.5 

32.4 

15.1 

29.9 

20.5 

9.3 

23.5 

17.1 

6.5 

36.9 

20.3 

16.6 

31.6 

20.2 

11.5 

18.4 

14.8 

3.6 

19.9 

16.5 

3.4 

26.2 

20.8 

5.4 

26.2 

27.1 

-.8 

26.8 

21.5 

5.3 

37.5 

32.7 

4.9 

32.2 

23.1 

9.1 

Note;  .0  « Increase  of  less  than  0.1  percent.  -.0  » Decline  of  loss  than  0.1  percent. 
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Appendix  table  21 —Additional  commuting  Information  on  employed  persons,  1980-90 

Share  working  in  another  county  Share  workirrg  in  area,  1990: 
Area 1990  1980  Change.  1980-90 Metro  Nonmetro 


— Percent 

Percentage 

point 

Porcent 

United  States 

20.4 

17.7 

2.7 

74.5 

25.5 

Metro 

20.4 

18.0 

2.5 

90.4 

9.6 

Large 

23.8 

21.5 

2.3 

90.4 

9.6 

Small 

15.5 

12.9 

2.6 

90.4 

9.6 

Nonmetro 

20.3 

16.6 

3.7 

13.7 

86.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

27.9 

22.4 

5.6 

24.2 

75.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

25.4 

20.9 

4.5 

22.0 

78.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

10.0 

8.8 

1.2 

5.5 

94.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

18.6 

15.3 

3.3 

3.9 

96.1 

Northeast 

26.1 

23.8 

2.3 

76.8 

23.2 

Metro 

26.8 

24.7 

2.1 

83.8 

16.2 

Large 

31.4 

30.0 

1.4 

84.8 

15.2 

Small 

18.0 

14.4 

3.6 

81.9 

18.1 

Nonmetro 

2v> 

16.2 

4.0 

18.9 

81.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

26.5 

22.8 

3.7 

27.3 

72.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

21.9 

17.1 

4.8 

23.5 

76.5 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

6.7 

4.5 

2.1 

2.2 

97.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

17.4 

14.8 

2.6 

4.5 

95.5 

Midwest 

20.4 

16.5 

3.9 

71.0 

29.0 

Metro 

20.2 

16.5 

3.7 

92.6 

7.4 

Large 

23.7 

19.6 

4.1 

93.2 

6.8 

Small 

14.2 

11.4 

2.9 

91.4 

8.6 

Non  metro 

21.0 

16.5 

4.4 

12.6 

87.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

27.1 

21.5 

5.6 

22.6 

77.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

26.7 

21.3 

5.4 

20.2 

79.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

11.5 

9.5 

2.0 

4.7 

95.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

17.7 

13.6 

4.1 

3.1 

96.9 

South 

20.9 

18.0 

3.0 

72.6 

27.4 

Metro 

20.2 

17.4 

2.8 

93.8 

6.2 

Large 

24.0 

20.8 

3.2 

94.0 

6.0 

Small 

17.0 

14.7 

2.3 

93.6 

6.4 

Nonmetro 

23.1 

19.4 

3.6 

13.9 

86.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

33.0 

26.3 

6.7 

26.9 

73.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

27.3 

23.1 

4.2 

21.8 

78.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

12.5 

11.4 

1.2 

5.0 

95.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

22.8 

19.2 

3.5 

4.9 

95.1 

West 

14.1 

12.0 

2.1 

79.1 

20.9 

Metro 

14.6 

12.6 

2.0 

90.4 

9.6 

Large 

16.5 

14.6 

1.9 

90.1 

9.9 

Small 

9.8 

7.7 

2.1 

91.1 

8.9 

Non  metro 

10.9 

8.5 

2.3 

12.0 

88.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

19.8 

14.5 

5.3 

18.2 

81.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

18.1 

14.0 

4.1 

25.2 

74.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

4.2 

4.0 

.2 

8.2 

91.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

9.9 

8.4 

1.5 

2.5 

97.5 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

24.5 

19.2 

5.3 

13.9 

86.1 

Mining-dependent 

18.7 

15.3 

3.4 

8.9 

91.1 

Manufacturing-dependent 

22.7 

18.3 

4.4 

15.6 

84.4 

Persistent  low-income 

31.2 

26.3 

4.9 

13.6 

86.4 

Retirement-destination 

20.5 

17.3 

3.3 

16.3 

83.7 

er|c 
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Appendix  table  22— Median  family  Income,  1969-89 


Area 

Current  income 

1989 

Real  income 
1979  1969 

Change: 

1969 

1979 

1969 

1979-89 

1969-79 

.1QM  Hnllarc 

United  States 

35,224 

19,916 

9,589 

35,224 

33,645 

30.734 

4.7 

9.5 

Metro 

37,933 

21,104 

9,962 

37,933 

35,351 

31,931 

6.4 

11.7 

Large 

40,975 

22,174 

9,882 

40,975 

37,459 

31.676 

9.4 

18.3 

Small 

34,476 

19,703 

9,419 

34,476 

33,285 

30,191 

3.6 

10.2 

Nonmetro 

27,620 

16,451 

7,458 

27,620 

27,791 

23.906 

-.6 

16.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

31,162 

18,325 

8,497 

31,162 

30,956 

27,234 

.7 

13.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

28,477 

16,648 

7,591 

28,477 

28,124 

24,331 

1.3 

15.6 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

28,271 

17,077 

7,794 

28,271 

28,848 

24,982 

-2.0 

15.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

24,825 

14,991 

6,611 

24,825 

25,324 

21.190 

-2.0 

19.5 

Northeast 

40,414 

20,650 

9,944 

40,414 

34.885 

31,873 

15.8 

9.5 

Metro 

41,656 

21,116 

9,912 

41,656 

35,672 

31,771 

16.8 

12.3 

Large 

43,283 

21,570 

9,879 

43,283 

36,439 

31,664 

18.8 

15.1 

Small 

39,272 

20,342 

9,976 

39,272 

34,365 

31.977 

14.3 

7.5 

Nonmetro 

31,833 

17,341 

8,559 

31,833 

29,295 

27.433 

8.7 

6.8 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

34,763 

19,154 

9,059 

34,763 

32,357 

29,036 

7.4 

' 11.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

31,793 

17,250 

8,533 

31,793 

29,142 

27.350 

9.1 

6.6 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

31,116 

16,564 

8,457 

31,116 

27,983 

27,108 

11.2 

3.2 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

29,439 

16,134 

8,072 

29,439 

27,256 

25,875 

8.0 

5.3 

Midwest 

35,028 

20,987 

9,985 

35,028 

35,455 

32,005 

-1.2 

10.8 

Metro 

38,052 

22,473 

9,872 

38,052 

37,964 

31 .642 

.2 

20.0 

Large 

40,241 

23,404 

9,809 

40,241 

39,538 

31.441 

1.8 

25.8 

Small 

35,128 

21,276 

9,965 

35,128 

35,943 

31,941 

-2.3 

12.5 

Nonmetro 

28,851 

17,621 

8,170 

28,851 

29,767 

26,187 

-3.1 

13.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

31,055 

19,036 

8.943 

31,055 

32,158 

28,666 

-3.4 

12.2 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

30,326 

18,508 

8,600 

30,326 

31,267 

27,564 

-3.0 

13.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

29,384 

18,170 

8,336 

29,384 

30,695 

26,720 

-4.3 

14.9 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

25,778 

15,685 

7,140 

25,778 

26,498 

22,885 

-2.7 

15.8 

South 

31,489 

17,856 

8,078 

31,489 

30,164 

25,892 

4.4 

16.5 

Metro 

34,640 

19,531 

9.003 

34,640 

32,995 

28,857 

5.0 

14.3 

Large 

38,562 

21,354 

9,999 

38,562 

36.074 

32.048 

6.9 

12.6 

Small 

32,008 

18,295 

8,388 

32,008 

30,906 

26,887 

3.6 

14.9 

Nonmetro 

25,522 

14,950 

6,321 

25.522 

25.255 

20,262 

1.1 

24.6 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

29,620 

16,634 

7,072 

29,620 

28,101 

22,668 

5.4 

24.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

26,171 

15,209 

6,439 

26,171 

25,693 

20,638 

1.9 

24.5 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

26,545 

15,686 

6,843 

26,545 

26,499 

21.932 

.2 

20.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

22,553 

13,621 

5,629 

22,553 

23,010 

18,044 

-2.0 

27.5 

West 

37,141 

20,973 

9,973 

37,141 

35,431 

31 ,966 

4.8 

10.8 

Metro 

39,313 

21,658 

9,923 

39,313 

36.588 

31 .807 

7.4 

15.0 

Large 

41,573 

22,380 

9,868 

41,573 

37,807 

31,631 

10.0 

19.5 

Small 

34.524 

20,091 

9,553 

34,524 

33.940 

30,619 

1.7 

10.8 

Nonmetro 

29,236 

17,867 

8,369 

29,236 

30,184 

26,825 

-3.1 

12.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

30,630 

18,151 

8,675 

30,630 

30,663 

27,806 

-.1 

10.3 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

30,050 

17,352 

8.235 

30,050 

29,314 

26,397 

2.5 

11.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

29,721 

18,820 

8,735 

29,721 

31,793 

27,998 

-6.5 

13.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

27,379 

17,136 

7,959 

27,379 

28,949 

25,51 1 

-5.4 

13.5 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

25,635 

15,389 

6,814 

25,635 

25,997 

21,840 

-1.4 

19.0 

Mining-dependent 

24,507 

17,069 

7,025 

24,507 

28,834 

22,518 

-15.0 

28.0 

Manufacturing-dependent 

28,863 

16,930 

7.900 

28,863 

28,600 

25,321 

.9 

12.9 

Persistent  low-income 

20,505 

12,013 

4,796 

20.505 

20,295 

15,371 

1.0 

32.0 

Retirement-destination 

27,219 

15,470 

6,932 

27,219 

26.134 

22.219 

4.2 

17.6 
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Appendix  table  23-4lumber  of  poor  persons  by  race  and  ethnicity,  1969-89 

Total ^ White 

Change:  Change, 

Area  1989  1979  1969  1979-89  1969-79  1989  1979  1979-89 


Thousand- Parcent — Thousand- — Parcant 


United  States 

31,743 

27,393 

27,125 

15.9 

1.0 

19,025 

17,276 

10.1 

Metro 

22,523 

19,095 

17,438 

18.0 

9.5 

12,392 

11,305 

9.6 

Large 

12,729 

10,938 

9,498 

16.4 

15.2 

6,176 

5,876 

5.1 

Small 

9,794 

8,156 

7,940 

20.1 

2.7 

6,216 

5,429 

14.5 

Nonmetro 

9,220 

8,298 

9,687 

11.1 

-14.3 

6.633 

5,971 

11.1 

Adjacer^t  to  large  metro 

823 

676 

725 

21.7 

-6.8 

666 

545 

22.3 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

3,387 

3,073 

3,585 

10.2 

-14.3 

2,412 

2,184 

10.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

2,210 

1,868 

2,091 

18.3 

-10.7 

1,478 

1,261 

17.2 

Nonadjacent  without  dty 

2,800 

2,680 

3,286 

4.5 

-18.4 

2,077 

1,981 

4.8 

Northeast 

5,214 

5,343 

4,821 

-2.4 

10.8 

3,147 

3,486 

-9.7 

Metro 

4,588 

4,724 

4,212 

-2.9 

12.2 

2,550 

2,888 

-11.7 

Large 

3,231 

3,367 

2,953 

-4.0 

14.0 

1,524 

1,788 

-14.8 

Small 

1,358 

1,357 

1,259 

.0 

7.9 

1,026 

1,100 

-6.7 

Nonmetro 

626 

619 

608 

1.2 

1.7 

598 

598 

-.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

114 

101 

101 

13.6 

-.2 

107 

95 

12.5 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

321 

328 

324 

-2.0 

1.0 

309 

318 

-2.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

94 

93 

89 

1.3 

4.4 

88 

90 

-2.0 

Nonad^cent  without  city 

97 

98 

94 

-1.0 

3.5 

94 

96 

-1.6 

Midwest 

6,971 

6,010 

5,952 

16.0 

1.0 

4,760 

4,298 

10.8 

Metro 

4,737 

3,986 

3,653 

18.9 

9.1 

2,714 

2,429 

11.7 

Large 

2,923 

2,541 

2,293 

15.0 

10.8 

1,368 

1,297 

5.5 

Small 

1,815 

1,445 

1,360 

25.5 

6.3 

1,345 

1,132 

18.8 

Nonmetro 

2,234 

2,024 

2,298 

10.4 

-12.0 

2,047 

1,869 

9.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

304 

252 

270 

20.7 

-6.7 

286 

239 

19.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

699 

629 

702 

11.1 

-10.4 

654 

600 

9.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

500 

421 

472 

18.8 

-10.7 

444 

383 

16.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

731 

722 

855 

1.2 

-15.6 

663 

646 

2.5 

South 

13,065 

11,285 

12,388 

15.8 

-8.9 

7,259 

6,331 

14.7 

Metro 

8,060 

6,633 

6,519 

21.5 

1.8 

4,225 

3,559 

18.7 

Large 

3,100 

2,449 

2,185 

26.6 

12.1 

1,456 

1,209 

20.4 

Small 

4,959 

4,184 

4,334 

18.5 

-3.5 

2,769 

2,350 

17.8 

Nonmetro 

5,006 

4,652 

5,869 

7.6 

-20.8 

3,034 

2,772 

9.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

303 

252 

295 

20.2 

-14.5 

194 

153 

26.5 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,025 

1,873 

2,348 

8.1 

-20.2 

1,195 

1,070 

11.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,116 

1,003 

1,218 

11.3 

-17.7 

597 

540 

10.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,561 

1,524 

2,008 

2.5 

-24.1 

1,048 

1,008 

4.0 

West 

6,492 

4,755 

3,965 

36.5 

19.9 

3,859 

3,161 

22.1 

Metro 

5,138 

3,751 

3,054 

37.0 

22.8 

2,905 

2,429 

19.6 

Large 

3,476 

2,582 

2,067 

34.6 

24.9 

1,828 

1,582 

15.6 

Small 

1,662 

1,169 

987 

42.1 

18.4 

1,076 

847 

27.1 

Nonmetro 

1,354 

1,004 

911 

34.9 

10.3 

954 

732 

30.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

101 

71 

59 

42.0 

20.3 

80 

57 

38.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

342 

244 

210 

40.3 

15.8 

254 

196 

29.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

500 

352 

313 

42.0 

12.5 

349 

248 

40.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

411 

337 

328 

22.0 

2.7 

272 

231 

17.7 

Nonmetro  county  type; 

Farming*dependent 

1,388 

1,369 

1,678 

1.4 

-18.4 

989 

984 

.5 

Mining-dependent 

806 

637 

805 

26.5 

-20.8 

651 

519 

25.6 

Manufacturing-dependent 

3,179 

2,980 

3,474 

6.7 

-14.2 

2,295 

2,132 

7.7 

Persistent  low-income 

998 

998 

1,309 

.0 

-23.8 

552 

534 

3.4 

Retirement-destination 

2,105 

1,782 

1,864 

18.1 

-4.4 

1,622 

1,397 

16.1 

See  note  at  end  of  table.  —Continued 
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Appendix  table  23*— Number  of  poor  persons  by  race  and  ethnicity,  1969*89— Continued 

Black 

Hispanic 

Change: 

Change, 

Area 

1989 

1979 

1969 

1979-89 

1969-79 

1989 

1979 

1979-89 

pQrcont 

United  States 

8,441 

*•  # nuu9&nu*^ 

7,590 

6,760 

11.2 

12.3 

5,403 

3,370 

w V#  Wv#  rt 

60.3 

Metro 

6,618 

5,858 

4,530 

13.0 

29.3 

4,698 

2,896 

62.2 

Large 

4,127 

3,708 

2,606 

11.3 

42.3 

3,240 

2,020 

60,4 

Small 

2,491 

2,149 

1,923 

15.9 

11.8 

1,458 

875 

66.6 

Nonmetro 

1,823 

1,732 

2,230 

5.2 

-22.3 

706 

474 

48.8 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

110 

99 

119 

11.6 

-16.5 

60 

36 

70.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

743 

723 

935 

2.7 

-22.6 

266 

179 

48.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

503 

463 

540 

8.5 

-14.2 

217 

135 

60.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

467 

447 

637 

4.5 

-29.9 

163 

125 

30.5 

Northeast 

1,305 

1,315 

365 

-.8 

52.0 

1,019 

822 

24.0 

Metro 

1,292 

1,304 

858 

-1.0 

52.0 

1,007 

814 

23.7 

Large 

1,091 

1,123 

741 

-2.9 

51.5 

839 

705 

19.0 

Small 

201 

182 

117 

10.5 

55.5 

168 

109 

54.3 

Nonmetro 

13 

10 

7 

26.4 

50.0 

12 

8 

50.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

4 

3 

2 

26.5 

40.4 

4 

2 

112.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

7 

6 

4 

13.0 

42.2 

6 

4 

33.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

2 

1 

0 

80.1 

174.6 

1 

1 

19.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1 

0 

0 

83.1 

63.5 

1 

1 

31.3 

Midwest 

1,763 

1,428 

958 

23.5 

49.1 

343 

236 

45.1 

Metro 

1,692 

1,372 

906 

23.3 

51.4 

294 

207 

41.7 

Large 

1,320 

1,110 

736 

19.0 

50.8 

234 

168 

39.8 

Small 

372 

263 

171 

41.6 

53.9 

59 

40 

49.8 

Nonmetro 

71 

56 

51 

26.6 

9.2 

49 

29 

69.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

11 

8 

6 

34.1 

31.8 

6 

4 

53.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

19 

14 

11 

42.9 

27.1 

16 

10 

59.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

26 

22 

20 

19.7 

10.7 

17 

9 

85.9 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

14 

12 

14 

15.8 

-16.1 

10 

6 

71.4 

South 

4,800 

4,359 

4,594 

10.1 

-5.1 

1,831 

1,105 

65.7 

Metro 

3,080 

2,7^3 

2,437 

13.7 

11.2 

1,488 

846 

75.8 

Large 

1,256 

1,069 

847 

17.4 

26.2 

757 

389 

94.7 

Small 

1,824 

1,639 

1,590 

11.3 

3.1 

731 

457 

59.8 

Nonmetro 

1,719 

1,651 

2.158 

4.1 

-23.5 

343 

259 

32.7 

Adjacent  to  large  city 

93 

86 

108 

8.5 

-20.8 

32 

19 

67.5 

Adjacent  to  small  city 

710 

699 

915 

1.6 

-23.6 

145 

110 

32.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

466 

433 

513 

7.5 

-15.6 

84 

60 

39.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

451 

433 

622 

4.1 

-30.3 

82 

70 

17.0 

West 

574 

487 

343 

17.7 

42.0 

2.211 

1,207 

83.2 

Metro 

554 

473 

329 

17.2 

43.7 

1,909 

1,028 

85.7 

Large 

460 

407 

282 

13.1 

44.0 

1,409 

758 

85.8 

Small 

94 

66 

46 

42.4 

42.5 

500 

270 

85.5 

Nonmetro 

19 

15 

14 

31.9 

2.9 

302 

179 

68.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

2 

1 

1 

31.3 

2.5 

18 

10 

73.3 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

7 

5 

5 

42.5 

1.2 

99 

56 

77.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

9 

7 

7 

26.2 

2.1 

115 

65 

77.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

2 

1 

1 

22.8 

17.1 

69 

48 

45.2 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming -dependent 

256 

256 

363 

-.0 

-29.4 

192 

120 

59.5 

Mining-dependent 

50 

44 

58 

14.5 

-24.0 

96 

62 

55.6 

Manufacturing-dependent 

787 

754 

965 

4.3 

-21.9 

67 

54 

24.5 

Persistent  low-income 

396 

385 

554 

3.0 

-30.6 

50 

43 

16.3 

Retirement-destination 

268 

244 

308 

9.8 

-20.8 

270 

164 

64.5 

Note:  .0  « Increase  of  less  than  0.1  percent.  -.0  » 

Decline  of  less  than  0.1  percent. 
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Appendix  table  24 — Poverty  rates  for  Individuals  by  race  and  ethnicity,  1969-89 

Total White 


Area 1989  1979 


Percent- 

United  States 

13.1 

12.4 

Metro 

12.0 

11.4 

Large 

11.5 

11.0 

Small 

12.9 

11.9 

Nonmetro 

16.8 

15.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

13.2 

11.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

15.8 

15.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

17.3 

15.2 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

19.4 

18.4 

Northeast 

10.6 

11.2 

Metro 

10.5 

11.1 

Large 

11.2 

11.9 

Small 

9.1 

9.6 

Nonmetro 

11.3 

11.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

10.4 

9.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

10.8 

11.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

13.5 

13.9 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

12.6 

13.2 

Midwest 

12.0 

10.5 

Metro 

11.4 

9.8 

Large 

11.2 

10.0 

Small 

11.8 

9.6 

Nonmetro 

13.5 

12.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

12.2 

10.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

12.0 

10.6 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

14.2 

11.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

15.7 

14.8 

South 

15.7 

15.4 

Metro 

13.8 

13.3 

Large 

12.2 

11.7 

Small 

15.0 

14.4 

Nonmetro 

20.5 

19.8 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

16.1 

16.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

19.5 

19.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

20.0 

18.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

23.5 

22.5 

West 

12.6 

11.3 

Metro 

11.9 

10.8 

Large 

11.4 

10.5 

Small 

13.1 

11.3 

Nonmetro 

16.2 

13.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

13.4 

12.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

15.2 

13.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

16.8 

13.1 

Nonadjacent  without  ciwy 

17.3 

15.3 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

18.3 

17.8 

Mining-dependent 

22.0 

16.6 

Manufacturing-dependent 

14.9 

14.2 

Persistent  low-income 

28.4 

28.4 

Retirement-destination 

16.3 

16.0 

Soo  not«  at  end  of  table. 
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1969 

Change: 

1979-89  1969-79 

1989 

1979 

Change, 

1979-89 

Percentage 

—Percentage  point— 

Percent 

point 

13.7 

0.7 

-1.3 

9.8 

9.4 

0.4 

11.5 

.7 

-.1 

8.4 

8.2 

.2 

10.3 

.5 

.7 

7.4 

7.4 

-.0 

13.3 

1.0 

-1.4 

9.8 

9.2 

.5 

20.9 

1.1 

-5.3 

13.8 

12.9 

1.0 

15.0 

1.3 

-3.1 

11.6 

10.4 

1.2 

20.2 

.7 

-5.2 

12.9 

12.2 

.6 

19.6 

2.1 

-4.4 

13.7 

12.0 

1.8 

25.2 

1.0 

-6.8 

16.4 

15.6 

.8 

10.1 

-.6 

1.1 

7.7 

8.4 

-.7 

9.8 

-.6 

1.3 

7.2 

8.0 

-.8 

10.0 

-.7 

1.9 

7.0 

7.8 

-.9 

9.3 

-.5 

.3 

7.5 

8.3 

-.8 

12.6 

-.4 

-.9 

11.0 

11.4 

-.4 

11.1 

.7 

-1.4 

10.0 

9.3 

.7 

12.4 

-.7 

-.9 

10.6 

11.2 

-.7 

14.0 

-.4 

-.1 

13.1“ 

13.8 

-.6 

14.2 

-.6 

-1.0 

12.4 

13.1 

-.7 

10.8 

1.5 

-.3 

9.4 

8.5 

.9 

9.2 

1.6 

.6 

7.8 

7.0 

.8 

9.1 

1.2 

.9 

6.6 

6.3 

.3 

9.5 

2.3 

.1 

9.6 

8.1 

1.5 

14.7 

1.5 

-2.6 

12.8 

11.5 

1.3 

11.9 

2.0 

-1.8 

11.8 

9.9 

1.9 

12.8 

1.4 

-2.2 

11.5 

10.4 

1.2 

14.3 

2.4 

-2.5 

13.2 

11.1 

2.1 

18.5 

.9 

-3.6 

14.8 

14.0 

.7 

20.3 

.4 

-4.9 

11.3 

11.0 

.3 

15.9 

.6 

-2.6 

9.5 

9.1 

.4 

12.8 

.5 

-1.1 

7.9 

7.6 

.3 

18.1 

.5 

-3.7 

10.6 

10.2 

.4 

29.1 

.6 

-9.3 

15.6 

15.0 

.6 

23.8 

-.1 

-7.7 

12.3 

12.0 

.4 

28.4 

.3 

-9.2 

14.6 

14.1 

.5 

26.2 

1.3 

-7.5 

14.0 

13.0 

1.0 

33.7 

1.0 

-11.1 

19.3 

18.3 

1.0 

11.7 

1.3 

-.4 

S.9 

9.2 

.7 

10.8 

1.1 

-.0 

9.1 

8.7 

.4 

10.1 

.9 

.5 

8.3 

8.2 

.2 

12.7 

1.8 

-1.4 

10.6 

9.8 

.8 

16.3 

2.5 

-2.6 

13.4 

11.6 

1.9 

14.1 

1.4 

-2.1 

11.6 

10.6 

1.0 

15.9 

1.9 

-2.6 

13.0 

12.0 

1.0 

15.0 

3.7 

-1.9 

14.1 

10.9 

3.3 

18.5 

2.1 

-3.3 

13.7 

12.3 

1.4 

23.3 

.5 

-5.4 

14.9 

14.8 

.2 

25.0 

5.4 

-8.4 

19.8 

14.9 

4.8 

18.5 

.6 

-4.3 

12.2 

11.5 

.7 

42.0 

.1 

-13.6 

21.7 

21.9 

-.2 

22.1 

.9 

-6.2 

14.0 

13.9 

.1 
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Appendix  table  24— Poverty  rates  for  Individuals  by  race  and  ethnicity,  1969-89— Continued 


Area 

1989 

1979 

1969 

Cha 

1979-89 

inge: 

1969-79 

1989 

1979 

Change. 

1979-89 

•-Porcont-' 

--’Porcentago  point— 

Percent 

Porcentage 

point 

United  States 

29.5 

29.8 

30.7 

-0.4 

-0.9 

25.3 

23.5 

1.8 

Metro 

27.5 

27.8 

25.7 

-.3 

2.2 

24.5 

23.0 

1.5 

Large 

25.8 

26.5 

22.0 

-.7 

4.5 

22.9 

22.0 

.9 

Small 

31.0 

30.5 

33.3 

.5 

-Z8 

28.9 

25.6 

3.4 

Nonmetro 

39.5 

39.3 

51.0 

.3 

-11.8 

32.2 

27.4 

4.9 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

33.8 

33.5 

40.0 

.3 

-6.5 

28.2 

23.9 

4.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

38.3 

38.3 

50.5 

.0 

-12.3 

31.7 

27.7 

4.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

39.9 

39.0 

49.4 

.9 

-10.4 

32.6 

26.0 

6.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

43.2 

43.1 

56.4 

.1 

-13.3 

34.6 

29.9 

4.8 

Northeast 

24.3 

27.9 

20.4 

-3.6 

7.5 

28.8 

32.1 

-3.3 

Metro 

24.3 

27.9 

20.4 

-3.6 

7.5 

28.9 

32.2 

-3.3 

Large 

24.1 

28.0 

20.3 

-3.8 

7.7 

28.9 

32.3 

-3.4 

Smalt 

25.5 

27.8 

21.3 

-2.3 

6.5 

29.1 

31.6 

-2.5 

Nonmetro 

24.6 

25.9 

19.4 

-1.3 

6.4 

23.6 

22.5 

1.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

26.4 

25.7 

20.3 

.7 

5.4 

27.1 

22.0 

5.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

25.1 

26.3 

21.3 

-1.1 

5.0 

23.1 

22.3 

.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

20.5 

25.8 

10.1 

-5.3 

15.7 

19.6 

25.3 

-5.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

24.5 

21.9 

14.6 

2.6 

7.3 

20.3 

20.6 

-.3 

Midwest 

32.2 

27.6 

21.4 

4.6 

6.2 

21.2 

19.0 

2.2 

Metro 

32.1 

27.5 

21.1 

4.6 

6.4 

20.6 

19.1 

1.5 

Large 

31.3 

27.6 

21.0 

3.7 

6.6 

20.2 

19.2 

1.0 

Small 

35.3 

27.3 

21.8 

8.0 

5.5 

22.6 

18.6 

4.0 

Nonmetro 

35.4 

30.2 

28.8 

5.2 

1.4 

25.1 

18.5 

6.6 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

28.3 

22.2 

18.6 

6.1 

3.6 

22.5 

16.6 

5.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

33.6 

24.5 

20.9 

9.1 

3.6 

23.0 

17.1 

6.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

37.3 

34.1 

35.2 

3.2 

-1.1 

26.4 

19.8 

6.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

42.9 

42.9 

39.5 

.0 

3.4 

29.1 

21.3 

7.8 

South 

31.6 

32.5 

39.4 

-.9 

-6.9 

28.1 

25.2 

2.9 

Metro 

28.3 

29.2 

32.2 

-.9 

-3.0 

26.4 

23.4 

3.0 

Large 

24.6 

25.8 

25.6 

-1.2 

.2 

22.4 

19.1 

3.3 

Small 

31.5 

31.9 

37.4 

-.4 

-5.5 

32.4 

28.8 

3.5 

Nonmetro 

40.1 

40.0 

52.5 

.2 

-12.6 

38.8 

34.1 

4.7 

Adjacent  to  laige  metro 

35.2 

35.7 

43.8 

-.5 

-8.2 

33.7 

30.2 

3.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

38.8 

39.0 

51.9 

-.2 

-12.9 

38.2 

34.2 

4.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

40.5 

39.6 

50.7 

.9 

-11.1 

38.5 

32.5 

6.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

43.4 

43.2 

57.3 

.2 

-14.1 

42.6 

36.6 

6.0 

West 

21.7 

22.6 

21.0 

-.9 

1.5 

22.8 

19.6 

3.1 

Metro  21 .5  22.4 

Large  21.3  22.4 

Small  22.7  22.8 

Nonmetro  26.8  27.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro  29.3  34.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metio  2'b.l  25.3 

Nonadjacent  with  city  27.5  26.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city  24.1  28.0 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming^dependent  45.2  46.3 

Mining^dependent  42.2  35.3 

Manufacturing-dependent  36.1  36.3 

Persistent  low-income  46.9  47.1 

Retirement-destination 35.3 35.8 

Note:  .0  - Change  of  less  than  0.1  percentage  point. 


20.8 

20.3 

24.2 

29.7 

43.3 

30.7 

31.0 

16.3 

59.2 

44.6 

48.0 
63.5 

45.4 


-.9 

-1.1 

-.1 

-.1 

-5.5 

.9 

.7 

-3.9 

-1.2 

6.9 

-.2 

-.2 

-.6 


1.7 

2.1 

-1.4 

-2.8 

-8.5 

-5.5 

4.1 

11.7 

-12.8 

-9.3 

-11.7 

-16.4 

-9.6 


22.1 

21.0 

25.7 

28.5 

23.5 

27.1 

30.5 

29.2 

36.1 

32.9 

25.7 

43.3 

33.3 


19.2 
18.6 
21.0 
22.8 

19.7 

22.2 

22.7 
24.6 

31.3 

23.3 

23.5 
38.2 

28.6 


2.9 

2.4 

4.7 

5.7 

3.8 

4.8 

7.8 

4.6 

4.8 

9.6 
2.2 
5.2 

4.7 
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Appendix  table  25 — Poor  families  with  chlldre;i  under  19  years  old.  1969-89 


Families  headed  by  women Other  tamily  types 


Area 

Number  in  poverty 

Poverty  rate 

Number  in  poverty 

Poverty  rate 

1989 

1979 

1969 

1989 

1979 

1969 

1989 

1979 

1969 

1989 

1979 

1969 

Thousand- 

Percent 

/ nousanu- 

United  States 

2,867 

2,222 

1,498 

42.3 

40.3 

43.2 

2.126 

1,992 

1,982 

7.9 

7.5 

7.6 

Metro 

2,170 

1,760 

1,144 

40.1 

39.4 

41.2 

1,379 

1,253 

1.144 

6.8 

6.4 

5.7 

Large 

1,246 

1,081 

694 

38.4 

39.0 

39.5 

749 

675 

575 

6.4 

6.0 

4.8 

Small 

924 

679 

450 

42.7 

40.0 

44.0 

630 

578 

569 

7.4 

6.9 

7.1 

Nonmetro 

697 

462 

355 

50.7 

44.4 

51.2 

747 

740 

838 

11.5 

10.9 

13.6 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

63 

41 

27 

45.2 

39.8 

42.8 

66 

57 

56 

8.9 

7.8 

8.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

259 

176 

133 

48.6 

43.6 

50.2 

270 

270 

307 

10.7 

10.3 

13.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

186 

120 

91 

52.0 

44.3 

51.7 

163 

151 

169 

10.9 

9.6 

11.9 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

190 

126 

103 

54.9 

47.4 

55.0 

249 

262 

306 

14.5 

13.9 

17.9 

Northeast 

539 

548 

324 

40.3 

44.4 

39.6 

274 

325 

285 

5.4 

S.1 

4.7 

Metro 

490 

509 

299 

40.2 

44.8 

39.7 

228 

273 

242 

5.1 

5.8 

4.4 

Large 

349 

380 

226 

40.8 

46.4 

40.7 

158 

188 

169 

5.6 

6.2 

4.6 

Small 

141 

129 

73 

38.7 

40.7 

36.9 

69 

84 

73 

4.2 

5.1 

4.1 

Nonmetro 

49 

39 

25 

41.1 

39.7 

38.4 

46 

52 

43 

7.2 

7.9 

6.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

9 

7 

4 

41.7 

38.3 

37.7 

8 

8 

7 

6.S 

6.1 

5.4 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

26 

21 

14 

40.1 

38.9 

38.9 

24 

28 

23 

6.8 

7.8 

6.5 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

7 

5 

3 

42.2 

41.9 

36.1 

7 

8 

7 

8.1 

9.2 

8.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

7 

6 

3 

43.1 

42.5 

40.0 

8 

9 

7 

8.3 

9.4 

8.0 

Midwest 

692 

504 

314 

44.1 

38.6 

38.7 

430 

419 

386 

6.6 

5.9 

5.2 

Metro 

536 

408 

246 

43.3 

38.9 

38.5 

243 

229 

205 

5.3 

4.7 

3.9 

Large 

347 

276 

169 

42.6 

39.4 

38.8 

141 

139 

125 

5.0 

4.6 

3.8 

Small 

189 

131 

77 

44.5 

37.7 

37.9 

102 

90 

80 

5.8 

4.8 

4 1 

Nonmetro 

156 

97 

68 

47.3 

37.3 

39.8 

187 

190 

181 

9.4 

8.6 

8.6 

Adjacent  to  larg^  metro 

23 

14 

9 

44.5 

34.8 

35.6 

25 

22 

19 

8.3 

6.8 

6.3 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

50 

32 

21 

43.8 

35.4 

36.7 

60 

60 

53 

8.3 

7.6 

7.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

40 

24 

17 

49.4 

38.4 

42.1 

35 

33 

34 

8.4 

7.3 

7.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

43 

26 

20 

51.7 

40.5 

43.9 

67 

74 

75 

12.1 

11.9 

12.4 

South 

1,134 

814 

610 

44.6 

42.1 

50.5 

927 

876 

1,028 

9.9 

9.7 

12.6 

Metro 

741 

547 

387 

40.7 

39.4 

46.6 

530 

469 

494 

8.1 

7.8 

9.0 

Large 

286 

218 

146 

36.3 

36.3 

42.1 

197 

159 

151 

7.0 

6.5 

6.7 

Small 

455 

329 

2/1 

44.0 

41.8 

49.8 

333 

310 

342 

8.9 

8.7 

10.6 

Nonmetro 

393 

267 

223 

54.5 

49.2 

59.1 

396 

407 

534 

13.9 

13.7 

20.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

22 

15 

11 

46.7 

45.1 

53.0 

24 

21 

26 

10.7 

10.5 

15.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

158 

108 

89 

52.7 

48.3 

58.0 

157 

160 

214 

13.1 

13.0 

19.6 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

102 

68 

56 

55.0 

48.8 

58.6 

79 

80 

102 

12.3 

12.0 

16.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

111 

76 

67 

58.7 

51.9 

62.3 

136 

146 

193 

17.4 

(6.7 

24.9 

West 

502 

356 

251 

37.6 

34.4 

39.6 

495 

372 

282 

8.6 

7.5 

6.3 

Metro 

403 

296 

212 

35.7 

33.2 

38.3 

378 

281 

203 

8.0 

7.0 

5.5 

Large 

264 

207 

153 

33.5 

31.9 

36.7 

252 

188 

129 

7.7 

6.8 

4.9 

Small 

138 

89 

59 

40.7 

36.4 

43.3 

126 

93 

73 

8.6 

7.3 

7.0 

Nonmetro 

99 

60 

39 

48.6 

42.0 

48.3 

117 

91 

79 

11.7 

9.5 

10.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

8 

5 

3 

48.0 

44.3 

47.1 

8 

6 

4 

9.0 

8.1 

8.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

25 

15 

10 

45.9 

41.9 

49.4 

29 

22 

18 

10.9 

9.3 

9.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

38 

22 

15 

49.4 

40.1 

47.5 

42 

30 

26 

11.8 

8.5 

9.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

28 

17 

11 

50.4 

44.0 

48.7 

38 

33 

31 

13.1 

11.3 

12.9 

Nonmetro  county  types: 

Farming-dependent 

89 

58 

48 

54.5 

46.9 

53.6 

124 

138 

158 

13.7 

14.1 

16.7 

Mining-dependent 

52 

32 

27 

58.9 

47.3 

57.0 

84 

66 

78 

17.9 

12.3 

17.8 

Manufacturing-dependent 

264 

183 

137 

47.9 

42.2 

47.7 

235 

251 

287 

9.3 

9.3 

11.3 

Persistent  low-income 

76 

52 

45 

63.6 

57.8 

69.0 

84 

95 

129 

20.8 

21.4 

32.7 

Retirement-destination 

143 

93 

64 

47.8 

43.7 

50.6 

176 

160 

159 

12.0 

11.5 

14.6 
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Appendix  table  26-~Poor  children,  1969-89  

Children  in  poor 
female-headed  families 


Ail  poor  children Share  of  all 


Area 

Number 

Change 

Poverty  rate 

Poverty  rate 

poor  children 

1989 

1979 

1969 

1979-69 

1969-79 

1989 

1979 

1969 

1989 

1969 

1989 

1969 

Tht^n^anH 

Uni!«d  States 

11,429 

10,026 

10,530 

14.0 

-4.8 

18.3 

16.0 

15.1 

49.9 

52.8 

54.1 

40.8 

Metro 

8,156 

7,046 

6,783 

15.8 

3.9 

17.1 

15.0 

12.8 

47.8 

50.8 

57.7 

48.4 

Large 

4,621 

4,074 

3,705 

13.4 

10.0 

16.6 

15.0 

11.7 

46.2 

49.3 

59.3 

54.0 

Small 

3.536 

2,973 

3,079 

18.9 

-3.5 

17.8 

15.1 

14.5 

50.3 

53.4 

55.7 

41.6 

Nonmetro 

3,272 

2,979 

3,747 

9.8 

-20.5 

21.9 

18.9 

22.4 

57.9 

60.2 

45.0 

27.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

290 

233 

256 

24.4 

-8.8 

17.5 

14.1 

14.8 

51.9 

51.3 

44.7 

30.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,199 

1,107 

1,391 

8.4 

-20.5 

20.8 

18.2 

21.7 

55.8 

59.0 

45.6 

27.4 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

788 

667 

813 

18.0 

-17.9 

22.4 

18.3 

21.1 

59.2 

61.2 

50.1 

32.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

995 

972 

1,287 

2.4 

-24.4 

25.1 

22.2 

27.3 

61.9 

63.9 

40.4 

22.9 

Northeast 

1,798 

1,992 

1,759 

-9.8 

13.3 

15.3 

15.5 

11.0 

47.3 

49.0 

63.2 

51.7 

Metro 

1,590 

1,779 

1,556 

-10.6 

14.3 

15.4 

15.6 

10.8 

47.3 

49.3 

65.6 

54.3 

Large 

1,120 

1,287 

1,132 

-13.0 

13.7 

16.8 

17.2 

11.6 

48.1 

50.5 

66.8 

56.8 

Small 

470 

491 

425 

-4.3 

15.7 

12.9 

12.6 

9.2 

45.5 

46.0 

62.6 

47.8 

Nonmetro 

208 

214 

202 

-2.5 

5.7 

14.7 

14.1 

11.8 

46.4 

45.6 

45.0 

31.8 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

39 

33 

32 

15.6 

6.0 

14.3 

11.7 

10.1 

46.6 

45.3 

46.4 

35.3 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

109 

115 

107 

-5.0 

7.5 

14.3 

14.1 

11.6 

45.6 

45.8 

45.6 

33.0 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

28 

31 

31 

-10.1 

-2.1 

15.4 

15.9 

13.4 

46.2 

43.5 

43.1 

27.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

33 

34 

32 

-5.1 

7.0 

16.3 

16.1 

13.5 

48.8 

47.3 

42.8 

28.5 

Midwest 

2,531 

2,170 

2,101 

16.6 

3.3 

16.4 

13.0 

10.6 

51.4 

47.9 

58.1 

43.7 

Metro 

1,759 

1,492 

1,352 

17.9 

10.3 

16.1 

12.7 

9.5 

50.9 

48.1 

65.9 

54.3 

Large 

1,130 

991 

896 

14.0 

10.6 

16.5 

13.5 

9.9 

50.9 

48.9 

68.6 

57.8 

Small 

629 

501 

456 

25.6 

9.8 

15.5 

11.4 

8.7 

51.0 

46.1 

61.0 

47.3 

Nonmetro 

772 

678 

749 

13.8 

-9.4 

17.2 

13.7 

13,4 

53.2 

47.3 

40.3 

24.6 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

108 

86 

85 

25.3 

1.6 

15.8 

11.6 

10.4 

50.7 

42.6 

42.4 

28.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

246 

217 

223 

13.6 

-2.8 

15.4 

12.3 

11.3 

49.2 

43.4 

40.2 

25.3 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

163 

131 

149 

24.7 

-12.3 

17.1 

12.7 

12.8 

55.0 

50.2 

47.6 

31.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

255 

245 

292 

4.1 

-16.1 

20.2 

17.4 

17.9 

58.0 

.51.8 

35.0 

19.2 

South 

4,684 

4,180 

5,144 

12.1 

-18.7 

21,6 

19.6 

23.5 

53.0 

60.6 

53.2 

34.8 

Metro 

2,913 

2,460 

2,713 

18.4 

-9.3 

19.2 

17.3 

18.6 

49.2 

56.7 

56.1 

41.6 

Large 

1,116 

896 

899 

24.5 

-.3 

17.1 

15.3 

15.1 

44.7 

52.4 

57.1 

47.5 

Small 

1,797 

1,564 

1,814 

15.0 

-13.8 

20.8 

18.7 

21.1 

52.6 

59.8 

55.4 

38.7 

Nonmetro 

1,771 

1,721 

2,430 

2.9 

-29.2 

27.0 

24.4 

33.2 

62.3 

68.4 

48.4 

27.3 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

107 

89 

118 

20.1 

-24.5 

21.0 

19.2 

26.2 

54.4 

62.1 

45.4 

28.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

711 

686 

979 

3.6 

-29.9 

25.8 

23.4 

32.3 

60.6 

67.1 

48.5 

26.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

408 

380 

507 

7.3 

-25.1 

27.0 

23.7 

30.2 

63.2 

68.5 

55.1 

33.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

546 

565 

826 

-3.5 

-31.5 

30.5 

27.5 

38.2 

66.0 

71.2 

43.6 

23.9 

West 

2,416 

1,683 

1,527 

43.5 

10.2 

17.6 

14.2 

12.9 

44.6 

47.9 

44.8 

4^.5 

Metro 

1,895 

1,316 

1,161 

44.0 

13.3 

16.7 

13.8 

11.9 

42.7 

46.7 

46.0 

49.4 

Large 

1,256 

900 

778 

39.6 

15.6 

16.2 

13.8 

11.2 

40.6 

45.2 

46.0 

53.0 

Small 

639 

417 

384 

53.3 

8.6 

17.8 

13.7 

13.6 

47.3 

51.1 

46.1 

41.9 

Nonmetro 

521 

367 

365 

42.0 

.4 

21.3 

16.3 

17.4 

55.2 

55.8 

40.6 

29.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

37 

25 

21 

48.8 

15.1 

18.6 

14.8 

14.6 

54.8 

56.2 

47.8 

36.6 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

133 

89 

82 

50.1 

8.0 

20.3 

16.0 

16.8 

52.6 

55.8 

40.1 

31.6 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

189 

126 

125 

50.4 

.4 

21.6 

15.2 

16.0 

55.6 

55.2 

42.3 

32.2 

Nor:adjacent  without  city 

162 

128 

136 

26.9 

-6.5 

22.5 

18.2 

20.1 

57.1 

56.7 

37.3 

23.4 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

511 

503 

665 

1.5 

-24.4 

24.0 

21.8 

25.3 

62.0 

62.4 

38.S 

21.4 

Mining -dependent 

297 

243 

325 

22.3 

-25.4 

27.9 

19.9 

27.1 

65.1 

64.2 

35.6 

22.5 

Manufacturing-dependent 

1,109 

1,063 

1,321 

4.3 

-19.5 

19.5 

17.0 

19.5 

54.9 

57.1 

49.6 

29.8 

Persistent  low-income 

369 

391 

575 

-5.7 

-31.9 

36.9 

34.6 

47.5 

70.9 

76.9 

46.9 

24.5 

Retirement-destination 

727 

610 

682 

19.2 

-10.6 

21.8 

19.2 

23.4 

54.8 

59.2 

41.1 

26.1 

O 

ERIC 
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Appendix  table  27— Housing  units  by  vacancy  status,  1970-90 


1990 1980 Change  1980-90  Change  1970-80 


Housing 

Area  units 

Vacant  units 

Housing 

units 

Vacant  units 

Housing 

units 

Vacant 

units 

Housing 

units 

Vacant 

units 

jF  ff  A 

1 P^r^ontmmi 

W70 r&rc^ni 

— inOUSanO 

United  States  1 02,264 

10,316 

10.1 

88,411 

8,022  9.1 

15.7 

28.6 

28.7 

53.5 

Metro 

77,338 

6,337 

8.2 

66,193 

4,780  7.2 

16.8 

32.6 

27.8 

58.7 

Large 

45,292 

3,484 

7.7 

39,109 

2,588  6.6 

15.8 

34.6 

23.9 

59.6 

Small 

32,046 

2,854 

8.9 

27,084 

2,192  8.1 

18.3 

30.2 

33.9 

57.7 

Nonmetro 

24,925 

3,979 

16.0 

22,218 

3,242  14.6 

12.2 

22.7 

31.6 

46.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

2,805 

433 

15.4 

2,407 

364  15.1 

16.5 

18.8 

33.4 

39.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

9,512 

1,370 

14.4 

8,383 

1,126  13.4 

13.5 

21.7 

32.0 

45.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

5,616 

722 

12.9 

5,031 

586  11.6 

11.6 

23.3 

33.1 

51.4 

Nonadjacant  without  city 

6,992 

1,454 

20.8 

6,397 

1,165  18.2 

9.3 

24.7 

29.2 

47.0 

Northeast 

20,811 

1,938 

9.3 

19,087 

1,616  8.5 

9.0 

19.9 

14.7 

39.S 

Metro 

18,065 

1,341 

7.4 

16,668 

1,124  6.7 

8.4 

19.3 

13.2 

44.7 

Large 

11,762 

786 

6.7 

11,047 

655  5.9 

6.5 

20.0 

10.1 

50.9 

Small 

6,303 

556 

8.8 

5,621 

470  8.4 

12.1 

18.4 

19.9 

36.9 

Nonmetro 

2,746 

596 

21.7 

2,419 

492  20.3 

13.5 

21.3 

26.1 

28.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

556 

129 

23.1 

481 

103  21.5 

15.5 

24.4 

25.8 

12.3 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,434 

278 

19.4 

1,277 

235  18.4 

12.3 

18.5 

25.6 

31.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

337 

70 

20.7 

293 

54  18.5 

15.1 

29.0 

24.7 

35.8 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

419 

120 

28.7 

368 

100  27.1 

13.8 

20.3 

29.4 

37.9 

Midwest 

24,493 

2,176 

8.9 

22,822 

1,963  8.6 

7.3 

10.8 

20.3 

36.8 

Metro 

16,981 

1,061 

6.3 

15,618 

931  6.0 

8.7 

14.0 

19.3 

40.6 

Large 

10,613 

666 

6.3 

9,725 

563  5.8 

9.1 

18.3 

17.0 

38.1 

Small 

6,368 

395 

6.2 

5,893 

368  6.2 

8.1 

7.4 

23.1 

44.6 

Nonmetro 

7,512 

1,114 

14.8 

7,204 

1,032  14.3 

4.3 

8.0 

22.6 

33.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1,060 

114 

10.8 

998 

112  11.2 

6.2 

2.5 

23.7 

32.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,532 

302 

11.9 

2,432 

292  12.0 

4.1 

3.6 

22.3 

29.2 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,569 

178 

11.3 

1,497 

164  11.0 

4.8 

8.4 

24.6 

35.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

2,352 

520 

22.1 

2,277 

464  20.4 

3.3 

12.0 

21.2 

35.8 

South 

36,065 

4,243 

11.8 

29,420 

2,933  10.0 

22.6 

44.6 

39.9 

65.5 

Metro 

25,186 

2,670 

10.6 

19,970 

1,756  8.8 

26.1 

52.0 

42.9 

76.5 

Large 

10,828 

1,138 

10.5 

8,466 

733  8.7 

27.9 

55.2 

44.8 

93.5 

Small 

14,358 

1,532 

10.7 

11,504 

1,023  8.9 

24.8 

49.8 

41.5 

66.0 

Nonmetro 

10,879 

1,573 

14.5 

9,450 

1,178  12.5 

15.1 

33.6 

33.9 

51.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

827 

122 

14.8 

651 

96  14.7 

27.0 

27.7 

45.9 

69.8 

Adjacent  to  smalt  metro 

4,580 

645 

14.1 

3,907 

484  12.4 

17.2 

33.2 

36.3 

57.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

2,438 

302 

12.4 

2,141 

223  10.4 

13.9 

35.5 

32.0 

46.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

3,034 

505 

16.6 

2,751 

375  13.6 

10.3 

34.5 

29.7 

43.7 

West 

20,895 

1,960 

9.4 

17,083 

1,509  8.8 

22.3 

29.8 

42.0 

75.5 

Metro 

17,107 

1,265 

7.4 

13,938 

969  7.0 

22.7 

30.6 

39.5 

67.7 

Large 

12,089 

894 

7.4 

9,871 

637  6.5 

22.5 

40.3 

34.1 

58.8 

Small 

5,017 

371 

7.4 

4,066 

332  8.2 

23.4 

11.8 

54.7 

87.8 

Nonmetro 

3,789 

695 

18.3 

3,145 

540  17.2 

20.4 

28.6 

54.3 

91.6 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

363 

68 

18.7 

277 

54  19.5 

31.1 

25.8 

63.8 

80.9 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

967 

145 

15.0 

768 

115  15.0 

26.0 

25.7 

60.3 

90.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,272 

173 

13.6 

1,100 

145  13.2 

15.6 

19.2 

52.2 

95.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,187 

309 

26.0 

1,001 

226  22.6 

18.6 

36.7 

49.8 

92.3 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

3,347 

478 

14.3 

3,172 

413  13.0 

5.5 

15.8 

21.0 

30.5 

Mining-dependent 

1,614 

259 

16.0 

1,505 

180  11.9 

7.2 

43.9 

33.5 

34.8 

Manufacturing-dependent 

9,363 

1,178 

12.6 

8,496 

1,021  12.0 

10.2 

15.4 

28.3 

40.8 

Persistent  low-income 

1,520 

229 

15.1 

1,363 

180  13.2 

11.5 

27.0 

30.6 

44.0 

Retirement-destination 

6,599 

1,571 

23.8 

5,307 

1,211  22.8 

24.4 

29.7 

52.0 

64.0 

ERIC 
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Appendix  table  28— Occupied  housing  units  by  access  to  complete  plumbing,  1970-90 

1990 

I960 

Change  1980-90  Change  1970-80 

Without 

complete 

Area  Occupied  plumbing 

Without 
complete 
Occupied  plumbing 

Without  Without 

complete  complete 

Occupied  plumbing  Occupied  plumbing 

—Thousand— 

Percent 

—Thousand— 

—Percent— 

United  States 

91,947 

722 

0.8 

80,390 

1,179 

1.5 

14.4 

-38.8 

26.7 

-71.2 

Metro 

71,001 

372 

.5 

61,413 

455 

.7 

15.6 

-18.2 

25.9 

-77.6 

Large 

41,808 

209 

.5 

36,521 

194 

.5 

14.5 

7.3 

22.0 

-80.0 

Small 

29,193 

163 

.6 

24,892 

260 

1.0 

17.3 

-37.3 

32.1 

-75.4 

Nonmetro 

20,946 

350 

1.7 

18,977 

725 

3.8 

10.4 

-51.7 

29.3 

-65.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

2,372 

26 

1.1 

2,043 

52 

2.5 

16.1 

-49.0 

32.5 

-65.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

8,142 

124 

1.5 

7,257 

266 

3.7 

12.2 

-53.5 

30.1 

-65.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

4,894 

60 

1.2 

4,445 

119 

2.7 

10.1 

-49.5 

31.0 

-68.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

5,538 

140 

2.5 

5,232 

288 

5.5 

5.9 

-51.4 

25.8 

-62.4 

Northeast 

18.873 

117 

.6 

17,471 

142 

.8 

8.0 

-17.7 

12.8 

-79.1 

Metro 

16.723 

94 

.6 

15,544 

100 

.6 

7.6 

-5.5 

11.5 

-82.4 

Large 

10,976 

67 

.6 

10,393 

60 

.6 

5.6 

12.5 

8.2 

-83.3 

Small 

5,747 

27 

.5 

5,151 

40 

.8 

11.6 

-32.6 

18.6 

-80.8 

Nonmetro 

2,149 

23 

1.0 

1,927 

42 

2.2 

11.5 

-46.5 

25.4 

-62.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

427 

3 

.7 

378 

5 

1.4 

13.1 

-41.8 

30.1 

-69.8 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,156 

12 

1.0 

1,042 

22 

2.1 

10.9 

-47.0 

24.3 

-63.5 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

267 

2 

.9 

239 

5 

2.0 

12.0 

-50.3 

22.4 

-63.5 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

299 

5 

1.8 

268 

10 

3.7 

11.4 

-46.0 

26.4 

-52.2 

Midwest 

22,317 

123 

.5 

20,859 

207 

1.0 

7.0 

-40.9 

19.0 

-78.0 

Metro 

15,919 

63 

.4 

14,687 

78 

.5 

8.4 

-20.3 

18.1 

-83.3 

Large 

9,947 

40 

.4 

9.162 

43 

.5 

8.6 

-6.1 

16.0 

-84.1 

Small 

5,973 

22 

.4 

5,525 

36 

.6 

8.1 

-37.3 

21.9 

-82.3 

Nonmetro 

6,398 

60 

.9 

6.172 

129 

2.1 

3.6 

-53.5 

21.0 

-72.8 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

946 

9 

.9 

887 

19 

2.1 

6.6 

-53.6 

22.7 

-70.2 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,229 

20 

.9 

2,140 

40 

1.9 

4.2 

-50.7 

21.4 

-73.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,391 

9 

.6 

1,333 

18 

1.4 

4.3 

-53.2 

23.4 

-77.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,832 

23 

1.2 

1,813 

51 

2.8 

1.0 

-55.8 

18.0 

-71.6 

South 

31,822 

347 

1.1 

26,486 

699 

2.6 

20.1 

-50.4 

37.5 

-3:^.5 

Metro 

22,516 

140 

.6 

18,214 

213 

1.2 

23.6 

-34.3 

40.3 

-72.8 

Large 

9,690 

47 

.5 

7,733 

47 

.6 

25.3 

0.2 

41.4 

-76.1 

Small 

12,826 

93 

.7 

10,481 

166 

1.6 

22.4 

-44.0 

39.5 

-71.7 

Nonmetro 

9,306 

207 

2.2 

8,272 

487 

5.9 

12.5 

-57.5 

31.8 

-64.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

705 

12 

1.7 

555 

25 

4.4 

26.9 

-52.1 

42.4 

-62.3 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

3,935 

83 

2.1 

3.423 

193 

5.7 

15.0 

-57.1 

33.8 

-64.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

2,136 

30 

1.4 

1,918 

75 

3.9 

11.4 

-59.6 

30.5 

-69.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

2,530 

82 

3.2 

2,376 

194 

8.2 

6.5 

-57.7 

27.7 

-62.1 

West 

18,935 

136 

.7 

15,574 

131 

.8 

21.6 

4.0 

39.4 

-60.2 

Metro 

15,842 

75 

.5 

12,969 

64 

.5 

22.2 

17.7 

37.8 

-69.9 

Large 

11,195 

54 

.5 

9,234 

45 

.5 

21.2 

20.1 

32.6 

-70.0 

Small 

4,646 

21 

.5 

3,734 

19 

.5 

24.4 

12.0 

52.4 

-69.8 

Nonmetro 

3,094 

60 

2.0 

2,605 

67 

2.6 

18.8 

-9.3 

48.3 

-42.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

295 

3 

1.0 

223 

O 

1.4 

32.3 

-10.0 

60.2 

-45.2 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

822 

9 

1.1 

652 

10 

1.5 

26.0 

-9.6 

55.9 

-51.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,099 

19 

1.7 

955 

21 

2.2 

15.1 

-10.6 

47.2 

-43.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

878 

30 

3.4 

775 

32 

4.2 

13.3 

-8.2 

40.7 

-37.2 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

2,869 

49 

1.7 

2,759 

110 

4.0 

4.0 

-55.7 

19.6 

-67.8 

Mining-dependent 

1,355 

37 

2.7 

1,326 

74 

5.6 

2.2 

-50.8 

33.4 

-60.8 

Manufacturing-dependent 

8,186 

123 

1.5 

7,475 

2*77 

3.7 

9.5 

-55.4 

26.7 

-66.2 

Persistent  low-income 

1,291 

59 

4.6 

1,183 

136 

11.5 

9.1 

-56.3 

28.8 

-59.7 

Retirement-destination 

5,029 

75 

1.5 

4,095 

142 

3.5 

22.8 

-47.2 

48.8 

-63.2 
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Appendix  table  29— Occupied  housing  units  by  tenure,  1970-90 

1990  1980  Change  1980-90  Change  1970-80 

Owner  Owner 


Area  Occupied 

Owner  occupied 

Occupied  Owner  occupied 

Occupied  occupied  Occupied  occupied 

--•Thousand--  Percent 

—Thousand— 

•Percent— 

United  States 

91,947 

59,031 

64.2 

80,390 

51,796 

64.4 

14.4 

14.0 

26.7 

29.9 

Metro 

71 ,001 

43,878 

61.8 

61,413 

37,910 

61.7 

15.6 

15.7 

25.9 

28.4 

Large 

41,808 

24,840 

59.4 

36,521 

21,385 

58.6 

14.5 

16.2 

22.0 

25.6 

Small 

29,193 

19,038 

65.2 

24,892 

16,526 

66.4 

17.3 

15.2 

32.1 

32.3 

Nonmetro 

20,946 

15,154 

72.3 

18,977 

13,886 

73.2 

10.4 

9.1 

29.3 

34.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

2,372 

1,739 

73.3 

2,043 

1,512 

74.0 

16.1 

15.0 

32.5 

36.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

8,142 

5,992 

73.6 

7,257 

5,382 

74.2 

12.2 

11.3 

30.1 

34.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

4,894 

3,296 

67.3 

4,445 

3,060 

68.8 

10.1 

7.7 

31.0 

35.3 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

5,538 

4,127 

74.5 

5,232 

3,932 

75.2 

5.9 

5.0 

25.8 

31.2 

Northeast 

18,873 

11,574 

61.3 

17,471 

10,304 

59.0 

8.C 

12.3 

12.8 

15.6 

Metro 

16,723 

10,025 

59.9 

15,544 

8,903 

57.3 

7.6 

12.6 

11.4 

14.1 

Large 

10,976 

6,219 

56.7 

10,393 

5,536 

53.3 

5.6 

12.3 

82 

11.2 

Small 

5,747 

3,806 

66.2 

5,151 

3,367 

65.4 

11.6 

13.0 

18.6 

19.2 

Nonmetro 

2,149 

1,549 

72.1 

1,927 

1,401 

72.7 

11.5 

10.6 

25.4 

25.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

427 

314 

73.5 

378 

278 

73.7 

13.1 

12.7 

30.1 

31.2 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,156 

839 

72.6 

1,042 

760 

73.0 

10.9 

10.4 

24.3 

24.8 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

267 

176 

65.7 

239 

162 

67.7 

12.0 

8.7 

22.4 

20.9 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

299 

221 

73.9 

268 

200 

74.7 

11.4 

10.3 

26.4 

25.9 

Midwest 

22,317 

15,200 

68.1 

20,859 

14,358 

68.8 

7.0 

5.9 

19.0 

20.4 

Metro 

15,919 

10,491 

65.9 

14,687 

9,714 

66.1 

8.4 

8.0 

18.1 

19.5 

Large 

9,947 

6,446 

64.8 

9,162 

5,878 

64.2 

8.6 

9.7 

16.0 

19.2 

Small 

5,973 

4,045 

67.7 

5,525 

3,837 

69.4 

8.1 

5.4 

21.9 

19.9 

Nonmetro 

6,398 

4,709 

73.6 

6,172 

4,644 

75.2 

3.6 

1.4 

21.0 

22.5 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

946 

697 

73.7 

887 

667 

75.2 

6.6 

4.5 

22.7 

24.0 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2,229 

1,675 

75.1 

2,140 

1,637 

76.5 

4.2 

2.3 

21.4 

22.9 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,391 

960 

69.0 

1,333 

949 

71.2 

4.3 

1.2 

23.4 

24.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,832 

1,377 

75.2 

1,813 

1,391 

76.7- 

1.0 

-1.0 

18.0 

19.9 

South 

31.822 

21.078 

66.2 

26,486 

17,743 

67.0 

20.1 

18.8 

37.5 

42.4 

Metro 

22,516 

14,259 

63.3 

18,214 

11,691 

64.2 

23.6 

22.0 

40.3 

43.2 

Large 

9,690 

5,854 

60.4 

7.733 

4,699 

60.8 

25.3 

24.6 

41.4 

46.3 

Small 

12,826 

8,404 

65,5 

10,481 

6,993 

66.7 

22.4 

20.2 

39.5 

41.2 

Nonmetro 

9,306 

6,820 

73.3 

8,272 

6,052 

73.2 

12.5 

12.7 

31.8 

41.0 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

705 

522 

74,1 

555 

409 

73.7 

26.9 

27.5 

42.4 

53.2 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

3,935 

2,928 

74.4 

3,423 

2,537 

74.1 

15.0 

15.4 

33.8 

43.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

2,136 

1,448 

67.8 

1,918 

1,311 

68.3 

11.4 

10.4 

30.5 

39.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city  2,530 

1,922 

76.0 

2,376 

1,795 

75.5 

6,5 

7.1 

27.7 

37.8 

West 

18,935 

11,179 

59.0 

15,574 

9,391 

60.3 

21.6 

19.0 

39.4 

42.5 

Metro 

15,842 

9,103 

57,5 

12,969 

7,601 

58.6 

22.2 

19.8 

37.8 

40.1 

Large 

11,195 

6,321 

56.5 

9,234 

5,272 

57.1 

21.2 

19.9 

32.6 

34.8 

Small 

4,646 

2,782 

59.9 

3,734 

2,329 

62.4 

24.4 

19.5 

52.4 

53.5 

Nonmetro 

3,094 

2,076 

67.1 

2,605 

1,790 

68.7 

18.8 

16.0 

48.3 

53.9 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

295 

207 

70.1 

223 

157 

70.5 

32.3 

31.6 

60.2 

66.7 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

822 

550 

66.9 

652 

448 

68.6 

26.0 

22.8 

55.9 

61.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1,099 

712 

64.8 

955 

639 

66.9 

15.1 

11.5 

47.2 

53.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city  878 

607 

69.2 

775 

546 

70.5 

13.3 

11.2 

40.7 

45.7 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming<iependent 

2,869 

2,111 

73.6 

2,759 

2,052 

74.4 

4.0 

2.9 

19.6 

24.5 

Mining-dependent 

1,355 

1,016 

75.0 

1,326 

992 

74.8 

2.2 

2.5 

33.4 

41.3 

Manufacturing-dependent 

8,186 

6,035 

73.7 

7,475 

5,556 

74.3 

9.5 

8.6 

26.7 

31.1 

Persistent  low-income 

1,291 

991 

76.8 

1,183 

895 

75.6 

9.1 

10.7 

28.8 

40.9 

Retirement-destination 

5,029 

3,718 

73.9 

4,095 

3,075 

75.1 

22.8 

20.9 

48.8 

53.4 
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Appendix  table  30— Owner-occupied  mobile  homes,  1970-90 


1990 1980 Change  1980-90  Change  1970-80 


Total 

owner- 

Area  occupied 

in  mobile 
homes 

Total 

owner- 

occupied 

In  mobile 
homes 

Total 

owner- 

occupied 

In  mobile 
homes 

Total 

owner- 

occupied 

In  mobile 
homes 

—Thousand—  Percent 

—Thousand— 

United  States 

59,031 

5,276 

8.9 

51,796 

3,104 

6.0 

14.0 

70.0 

29.9 

77.2 

Metro 

43,878 

2,872 

6.5 

37,910 

1,653 

4.4 

15.7 

73.7 

28.4 

58.8 

Large 

24,840 

1,129 

4.5 

21,385 

645 

3.0 

16.2 

75.0 

25.6 

49.1 

Small 

19,038 

1,743 

9.2 

16,526 

1,009 

6.1 

15.2 

72.8 

32.3 

65.6 

Nonmetro 

15,154 

2,404 

15.9 

13,886 

1,450 

10.4 

9.1 

65.7 

34.0 

104.2 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1,739 

259 

14.9 

1,512 

143 

9.4 

15.0 

81.0 

36.0 

92.5 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

5,992 

973 

16.2 

5,382 

552 

10.3 

11.3 

76.2 

34.9 

101.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

3,296 

479 

14.5 

3,060 

314 

10.3 

7.7 

52.7 

35.3 

95.0 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

4,127 

693 

16.8 

3,932 

442 

11.2 

5.0 

56.9 

31.2 

119.4 

Northeast 

11,574 

526 

4.5 

10,304 

301 

2.9 

12.3 

74.5 

15.6 

44.4 

Metro 

10,025 

345 

3.4 

8,903 

183 

2.1 

12.6 

88.7 

14.1 

38.1 

Large 

6,219 

130 

2.1 

5,536 

55 

1.0 

12.3 

135.4 

11.2 

40.5 

Small 

3,806 

215 

5.6 

3,367 

128 

3.8 

13.0 

68.5 

19.2 

37.1 

Nonmetro 

1,549 

181 

11.7 

1,401 

119 

8.5 

10.6 

52.8 

25.7 

55.4 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

314 

26 

8.4 

278 

18 

6.3 

12.7 

50.4 

31.2 

71.5 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

839 

102 

12.2 

760 

66 

8.7 

10.4 

54.0 

24.8 

54.5 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

176 

25 

14.1 

162 

16 

10.2 

8.7 

50.0 

20.9 

43.2 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

221 

28 

12.6 

200 

18 

9.1 

10.3 

53.1 

25.9 

56.8 

Midwest 

15,200 

974 

6.4 

14,358 

645 

4.5 

5.9 

51.0 

20.4 

50.6 

Metro 

10,491 

483 

4.6 

9,714 

299 

3.1 

8.0 

61.6 

19.5 

35.4 

Large 

6,446 

229 

3.5 

5,878 

129 

2.2 

9.7 

76.8 

19.2 

32.7 

Small 

4,045 

254 

6.3 

3,837 

169 

4.4 

5.4 

49.9 

19.9 

37.6 

Nonmetro 

4,709 

491 

10.4 

4,644 

346 

7.5 

1.4 

42.0 

22.5 

66.7 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

697 

75 

10.8 

667 

49 

7.3 

4.5 

54.9 

24.0 

62.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

1,675 

175 

10.4 

1,637 

119 

7.3 

2.3 

47.0 

22.9 

57.7 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

960 

94 

9.7 

949 

71 

7.5 

1.2 

32.1 

24.7 

61.6 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1,377 

148 

10.7 

1,391 

108 

7.8 

-1.0 

37.1 

19.9 

84.3 

South 

21.078 

2,603 

12.4 

17,743 

1,396 

7.9 

18.8 

86.5 

42.4 

94.5 

Metro 

14,259 

1,290 

9.0 

11,691 

702 

6.0 

22.0 

83.9 

43.2 

69.4 

Large 

5,854 

337 

5.8 

4,699 

193 

4.1 

24.6 

74.6 

46.3 

52.0 

Small 

8,404 

954 

11.3 

6,993 

509 

7.3 

20.2 

87.4 

41.2 

77.0 

Nonmetro 

6.820 

1,313 

19.3 

6,052 

694 

11.5 

12.7 

89.1 

41.0 

128.9 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

522 

111 

21.3 

409 

51 

12.5 

27.5 

117.3 

53.2 

125.3 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2.928 

590 

20.1 

2,537 

299 

11.8 

15.4 

96.9 

43.1 

132.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1.448 

228 

15.7 

1,311 

125 

9.6 

10.4 

81.7 

38.0 

98.7 

Nonadjacent  without  city  1 .922 

384 

20.0 

1,795 

218 

12.2 

7.1 

76.1 

37.8 

146.8 

West 

11,179 

1,172 

10.5 

9,391 

762 

8.1 

19.0 

53.9 

42.5 

91.7 

Metro 

9,103 

754 

8.3 

7,601 

470 

6.2 

19.8 

60.3 

40.1 

71.4 

Large 

6,321 

433 

6.9 

5.272 

268 

5.1 

19.9 

62.0 

34.8 

58.3 

Small 

2,782 

321 

11.5 

2,329 

203 

8.7 

19.5 

58.1 

53.5 

92.4 

Nonmetro 

2,076 

418 

20.1 

1,790 

291 

16.3 

16.0 

43.5 

53.9 

137.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

207 

46 

22.2 

157 

26 

16.3 

31.6 

79.3 

66.7 

126.3 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

550 

107 

19.4 

448 

68 

15.1 

22.8 

57.7 

61.7 

155.3 

Nor>adjacent  with  city 

712 

133 

18.6 

639 

101 

15.8 

11.5 

31.5 

53.1 

138.2 

Nonadjacent  without  city  607 

133 

21.9 

546 

97 

17.8 

11.2 

36.5 

45.7 

127.7 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

2,111 

309 

14.6 

2,052 

186 

9.1 

2.9 

65.8 

24.5 

105.1 

Mining-dependent 

1,016 

212 

20.9 

992 

155 

15.6 

2.5 

37.0 

41.3 

181.6 

Manufacturing-dependent 

6,035 

910 

15.1 

5,556 

523 

9.4 

8.6 

73.9 

31.1 

86.2 

Persistent  low-income 

991 

219 

22.1 

895 

113 

12.6 

10.7 

94.0 

40.9 

161.1 

Retirement-destination 

3,718 

713 

19.2 

3,075 

391 

12.7 

20.9 

82.3 

53.4 

132.7 
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Appendix  Tables 


Appendix  table  31 — Owner-occupied  condominiums,  1970-90 

1990 

1980 

1970 

Share  of 

Share  of 

Share  of 

Owner-occupied 

ail  owner- 

Owner-occupied 

ail  owner- 

Owner-occupied 

all  owner- 

Area  condominiums 

occupied  units 

condominiums  occupied  units 

condominiums 

occupied  units 

Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 

Percent 

Thousand 

Percent 

United  States 

1,246 

4.2 

1,270 

2.5 

361 

0.9 

Metro 

1,202 

5.5 

1,220 

3.2 

355 

1.2 

Large 

898 

7.2 

932 

4.4 

306 

1.8 

Small 

305 

3.2 

288 

1.7 

48 

.4 

Nonmetro 

44 

.6 

50 

.4 

7 

.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

6 

.7 

5 

.3 

* 

* * 

Adjac  nt  to  small  metro 

20 

.7 

21 

.4 

3 

.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

13 

.8 

13 

.4 

2 

.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

5 

.2 

11 

.3 

1 

** 

Northeast 

268 

4.6 

177 

1.7 

145 

1.6 

Metro 

262 

5.2 

173 

1.9 

144 

1.8 

Large 

203 

6.5 

136 

2.5 

135 

2.7 

Small 

60 

3.1 

37 

1.1 

9 

.3 

Nonmetro 

6 

.8 

4 

.3 

* 

** 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

3 

1.7 

2 

.7 

* 

.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

3 

.6 

1 

.2 

* 

* * 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

1 

.6 

* 

.3 

* 

* * 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

* 

.2 

* 

.1 

* 

** 

Midwest 

215 

2.8 

243 

1.7 

64 

.5 

Metro 

208 

4.0 

234 

2.4 

62 

.8 

Large 

174 

5.4 

201 

3.4 

54 

1.1 

Small 

34 

1.7 

33 

.9 

8 

.3 

Nonmetro 

7 

.3 

9 

.2 

2 

** 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1 

.4 

1 

.2 

* 

** 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

2 

.3 

3 

.2 

1 

** 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

2 

.5 

3 

.3 

* 

.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1 

.2 

3 

.2 

# 

* * 

South 

411 

3.9 

463 

2.6 

76 

.6 

Metro 

391 

5.5 

437 

3.7 

72 

.9 

Large 

239 

8.2 

294 

6.3 

53 

1.7 

Small 

152 

3.6 

144 

2.1 

19 

.4 

Nonmetro 

20 

.6 

25 

.4 

3 

.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1 

.3 

1 

.3 

* 

* * 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

13 

.9 

14 

.6 

2 

.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

5 

.7 

5 

.4 

1 

.1 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

1 

.1 

5 

.3 

1 

** 

West 

352 

6.3 

388 

4.1 

77 

1.2 

Metro 

342 

7.5 

376 

4.9 

76 

1.4 

Large 

283 

8.9 

301 

5.7 

64 

1.6 

Small 

59 

4.3 

75 

3.2 

12 

.8 

Nonmetro 

11 

1.0 

12 

.7 

1 

.1 

Adjacent  to  large  metro 

1 

.8 

1 

.4 

* 

.1 

Adjacent  to  small  metro 

3 

1.0 

3 

.6 

♦ 

.1 

Nonadjacent  with  city 

5 

1.4 

5 

.8 

1 

.2 

Nonadjacent  without  city 

2 

.7 

4 

.7 

* 

.1 

Nonmetro  county  type: 

Farming-dependent 

2 

.2 

5 

.2 

1 

** 

Mining-dependent 

1 

.2 

2 

.2 

1 

.1 

Manufacturing-dependent 

10 

.3 

11 

.2 

2 

** 

Persistent  low-income 

* 

.1 

2 

.2 

* 

** 

Retirement -destination 

* f At A !a_ 

23 

1.2 

22 

.7 

2 

.1 

* ■ Fewer  than  1,000  units. 
**  > Less  than  0.1  percent. 
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Overview 


The  national  economy 
ended  1993  on  a high 
note,  and  both  rural  and 
urban  employment  in- 
creased. Rural  unem- 
ployment dropped  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of 
1993,  but  is  still  higher 
than  before  the  reces- 
sion. Special  articles 
investigate  the  rural 
implications  of  employ- 
ment projections  to 
2005,  the  income  status 
of  farm  entrepreneurs, 
and  the  weekly  earn- 
ings of  hired  farmwork- 
ers. 


Rural  and  Urban  Economies  Benefit 
from  Year-End  Surge 

Rising  consumer  spending,  including  good  Christmas  sales,  sparked  a surge  in  the  gross  do- 
mestic product  (GDP)  in  the  second  half  of  1993.  Industrial  production  rose  and  interest  rates 
and  inflation  remained  low.  Most  analysts  expect  strong  GDP  growth  in  1994,  based  on  a combina- 
tion of  factors,  both  positive  (low  inflation,  slowly  rising  interest  rates,  increased  housing  sales, 
strong  consumer  spending,  and  continued  business  investment  growth)  and  negative  (flat  govern- 
ment spending  and  a growing  trade  deficit). 

Rural  employment  grew  faster  than  urban  employmen'.  in  1 993,  but  neither  area  regained  its  prere- 
cession employment  grovirth  rate.  Rural  and  urban  unemployment  rates  fell  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1993,  but  remained  about  a percentage  point  above  prerecession  levels.  The  surge  in  industrial 
production  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  appears  to  have  been  fueled  by  rising  productivity 
and  more  overtime  hours  more  than  by  hiring  many  new  workers.  Some  analysts  are  reporting 
concern  that  recent  downsizing  has  made  many  firms  too  lean.  If  those  firms  do  indeed  find  that 
having  too  few  employees  is  hampering  their  operations,  they  may  start  hiring  in  1994. 

Employment  Projections  Suggest  Slower  Rural  than  Urban  Growth 

The  special  National  Economy  Links  to  Rural  Areas  article  investigates  what  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics (BLS)  projections  of  national  employment  to  2005  may  mean  for  rural  areas.  Comparing  pro- 
jected employment  grovirth  by  industry  and  occupation  with  the  current  distribution  of  rural  and 
urban  workers  by  sector  suggests  that  rural  employment  growth  may  not  keep  pace  with  urban 
growth  between  now  and  2005.  Applying  BLS’s  moderate  growth  rates  to  current  rural  employ- 
mant  by  industry  and  occupation  results  in  an  overall  rural  growth  rate  of  1 9.8  percent,  lower  than 
the  national  growth  rate  of  21 .8  percent. 

Employment  and  Earnings  of  Farm  Entrepreneurs  and  Farmworkers 

Special  articles  in  the  Rural  Workforce  section  describe  the  employment  and  earnings  of  farm  en- 
trepreneurs (those  reporting  farm  ownership  or  management  as  their  primary  occupation  and  oth- 
ers reporting  earnings  from  farm  self-employment)  and  hired  farmworkers.  Farm  self-employment 
income  recipients  who  reported  primary  occupations  other  than  farming  had  an  average  income  of 
$25,258  in  1992,  above  the  $16,064  income  of  those  reporting  farm  operator  or  manager  as  their 
occupation.  Those  in  the  fir-^t  group  earned  only  13  percent  of  their  income  from  farming,  relying 
on  wage  and  salary  earnings  as  their  principal  source  of  income.  In  corrparison,  the  farm  opera- 
tors and  managers  earned  half  of  their  income  from  farming.  Mixing  farming  with  a primary  job  off 
farm  apparently  is  a good  income  strategy  for  those  with  the  opportunities  and  skills  to  do  it. 

The  weekly  earnings  of  full-time  hired  farmworkers  in  1 992  averaged  $240,  54  percent  of  the  $446 
earned  by  other  wage  and  salary  workers.  Only  private  household  workers  averaged  lower  weekly 
earnings  than  farmworkers.  Hired  farmworkers,  particularly  Hispanic  farmworkers,  have  cornpleted 
less  education  than  other  workers,  which  puts  them  at  a disadvantage  in  competing  for  jobs  in  the 
nonfarm  sector.  [Linda  M.  Ghelfi,  202-219-0520.] 
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National  Economic  Condition& 


Real  gross  domestic 
product  growth  surged 
in  the  last  quarter  of 

1993  making  for 
3.8-percent  growth  in 
the  second  half  of  the 
year,  following  only 
2.3-percent  growth 
during  the  first  half 
The  December 
unemployment  rate 
came  in  at  6.4  percent. 
Consumer  prices  rose 
at  a 2. 7-percent  rate  in 
the  second  half  of 
1993.  The  outlook  for 

1994  is  for  above 
3-percent  growth  with 
below  3-percent 
inflation. 


Growth  to  Turn  Strong  in  1994; 

Inflation  Stays  Low 

After  growth  in  real  gross  doinestic  product  (GDP)  of  2.3  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1 993,  GDP 
growth  rose  to  3.8  percent  in  the  second  half  of  1993— the  highest  six-month  GDP  growth 
since  the  recovery  began.  During  the  second  half  of  1993,  consumer  durable  spending,  business 
equipment  spending,  and  resi'iential  spending  rose  at  annual  rates  above  10  percent.  Sen/ices 
and  nondurable  goods  spending  grew  below  the  GDP  grovirth  rate  of  the  last  half  of  1 993. 

During  the  second  half  of  1993,  jobs  grew  by  158,000  per  month,  telow  the  171,000  per  month  av- 
erage increase  in  the  first  half.  Manufacturing  showed  some  signs  of  recovery  as  a few  jobs  were 
added  in  high  technology  manufacturing  and  vehicle  production  toward  the  end  of  1 993.  Industrial 
production  grew  at  an  annualized  rate  above  7 percent  in  the  last  quarter  of  1993.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  dropped  to  6.4  percent  in  December.  For  the  year,  the  average  unemployment  rate  fell 
0.6  percentage  points  compared  with  the  1992  average. 

Personal  Income  Growth  Strengthens  After  Sluggish  First  Half 

Personal  income  for  the  last  half  of  1993  grew  5.8  percent  at  an  annual  rate,  well  above  the  first 
half’s  3.1 -percent  rate.  If  not  for  the  Midwest  flooding,  personal  income  growth  for  the  end  of  1993 
would  have  been  even  stronger.  From  August  through  December,  every  major  income  category 
grew— wages  and  salaries,  proprietors’  income,  and  dividend,  interest,  and  rental  income,  with  the 
largest  percentage  increases  in  proprietors’  income. 

Inflation  and  Interest  Rates  Low 

For  the  first  6 months  of  1993,  corisumer  prices  rose  3.1  percent  at  an  annual  rate,  only  slightly 
above  1 992’s  2.9-percent  rate.  The  second  half  saw  consumer  prices  rise  2.1  percerft  despite 
some  run  up  of  commodity  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Short-term  interest  rates  continued  at  30- 
year  lows  as  the  economy  moved  into  the  late  summer,  while  long-term  rates  continued  to  drift 
down.  Yields  on  10-year  Treasury  notes  fell  to  about  5.8  percent  in  the  middle  of  1993,  the  lowest 
monthly  average  since  November  1 968.  The  fall  in  long-term  rates  was  due  to  relatively  slow  U.S. 
growth,  the  deficit-reduction  package,  slow  world  economic  growth,  and  low  inflation  expectations. 
Expected  lower  foreign  interest  rates  also  contributed  to  the  downward  drift  in  longer  term  yields. 
While  long-term  interest  rates  picked  up  at  the  end  of  1993,  they  remained  near  record  lows. 

Decreasing  Trade  Deficit 

The  trade  deficit  declined  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1993.  Europe’s  recession  and  Japan’s  slow 
grovirth  brought  virtually  no  growth  in  their  demand  for  U.S.  imports.  The  rise  in  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar has  further  contributed  to  sluggish  U.S.  exports. 


The  fourth  quarter  of  1 993  saw  a $0.8-billion  drop  in  services  exports,  more  than  offset  by  a $1 .8- 
billion  rise  in  farm  exports  and  a $27.2-billion  rise  in  nonfarm  goods  exports.  At  the  same  time,  im- 
ported goods  increased  by  $24  billion,  and  services  imports  increased  by  $2.0  billion,  causing  the 
trade  deficit  to  fall  by  $2.2-billion  in  the  fourth  quarter  over  the  third. 


The  Outlook  for  1994 


Most  private  forecasters  expect  that  continued  low  inflation  and  interest  rates  will  boost  the  private 
economy  in  1 994.  Private  forecasters  believe  real  GDP  will  grow  between  3.0  and  3.6  percent  in 
1994,  up  0.6  percentage  point  from  the  consensus  of  6 months  ago.  Consumer  price  inflation  will 
likely  be  about  2.8  percent.  Interest  rates  are  expected  to  rise  slowly  as  the  economy  gains 
strength,  with  short-term  rates  up  more  than  long-term  rates.  While  the  Midwest  flood  reduced 
third-quarter  output  by  about  0.5  percent,  most  analysts  expect  the  only  lasting  income  effects  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  directly  affected  States  with  little  effect  on  the  general  economy  in  1994. 
Some  of  this  loss  was  made  up  in  the  last  quarter  and  the  rest  will  be  made  up  in  1 994.  Many 
field  crop  producers  in  areas  not  affected  by  the  flood  and  heavy  rains  have  had  relatively  good  fi- 
nancial returns,  because  the  futures  and  cash  prices  for  soma  field  crops,  such  as  corn  and  soy- 
beans, have  increased.  But  higher  feed  grain  prices  suggest  lower  returns  for  livestock  producers 
in  early  1 994.  The  recent  earthquakes  in  California  and  very  cold  weather  in  the  Eastern  half  of 
the  United  States  will  likely  weaken  GDP  and  output  in  early  1 994. 

Strength  in  1994  is  expected  to  come  from  housing  and  business  investment  and  consumption  of 
durable  goods.  Low,  albeit  rising,  interest  rates  will  support  investment.  Recent  strong  personal  in- 
come growth  and  low  interest  rates  will  support  increases  in  durable  good  sales.  Lower  govern- 
ment spending  and  larger  trade  deficits  will  likely  dampen  growth  for  most  of  1994. 
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Rural  America— Which  Exports? 

The  positive  stimulus  ?rom  low  interest  rates  will  help  farms  and  other  rural  businesses  and  con- 
sumers. Rural  tourist  industries  may  see  increased  demand  because  persona!  income  growth  has 
strengthened.  Rural  implications  also  depend  on  export  growth.  ERS  research  suggests  that  rural 
employment  growth  depends  more  strongly  than  general  employment  on  U.S.  exports.  Goods  ex- 
port growth  was  weak  for  1 993.  However,  expectations  that  developing  countries’  demand  for  U.S, 
goods  will  remain  strong  while  the  European  and  Japanese  recoveries  begin  and  boost  their  de- 
mand for  U.S.  goods  have  led  many  analysts  to  expect  that  goods  exports  will  strengthen  in  the 
second  half  of  1994.  So,  overall  prospects  are  for  strong  growth  in  the  U.S,  economy  with  possibly 
better  growth  for  the  rural  economy.  /D.  A Torgetson,  202-21 9-0782.  Data  as  of  March  1,  1994.] 


Exports,  imports,  and  net  exports 

Although  nonfarm  goods  experts  increased  In  every  quarter,  goods  imports  increased 
even  more,  causing  the  trade  deficit  to  grow 

Quarter  of  1 993 


Item 


Exports 

Goods 

Farm-based  goods 
Nonfarm  goods 
Services 
Imports 
Goods 
Services 
Net  exports 
Goods 
Services 


First Second Third Fourth 

Billion  1967  doliars 


588.0 

593.2 

430.2 

434.5 

30.7 

38.8 

391 .5 

395.7 

157.8 

158.6 

647.9 

668.4 

546,9 

565.7 

102.0 

102.7 

-59.9 

-75.2 

-116.7 

-131.2 

55.8 

55.9 

591.6 

620.1 

434.1 

463.1 

37.3 

39.1 

396.8 

424.0 

157.8 

157.0 

678.4 

704.2 

574.9 

598,9 

103.3 

105.3 

-86.3 

-84.1 

-140.8 

•135.8 

54.5 

•51.7 

Note:  Figures  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Change  in  real  GDP 

GDP  growth  was  quite  modest  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1993, 
then  jumped  up  in  the  fourth  quarter 

Percent  change  at  annual  rate 


Billion  1987  dollars 
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Service  Industries  Expected 
to  Dominate  1992-2005 


Rural  employment  is 
more  concentrated  than 
uitan  employment  In 
industries  and 
occupations  expected 
to  decline  or  grow 
slowly  through  2005. 
However,  a large  share 
of  rural  employment  is 
still  in  occupations 
expecting  high  growth. 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  has  recently  released  its  projections  of  employment  from 
1992  to  2005,  an  update  of  the  projections  released  in  1992.  BLS  does  not  specifically  project 
rural  employment  trends;  but  its  national  projections  have  rural  implications.  BLS  projects  losses  in 
mining  and  manufacturing,  industries  with  larger  shares  of  rural  than  urban  employment.  BLS  pro- 
jects growth  in  all  major  occupation  groups.  However,  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  and  opera- 
tor, fabricator,  and  laborer  groups,  which  comprised  nearly  27  percent  of  rural  employment  in  1992, 
are  projected  to  grow  more  slowly  than  other  occupations. 

BLS  Long-Term  Projections 

The  prospects  for  employment  by  industry  and  specific  occupations  depend  primarily  on  major  eco- 
nomic developments.  Projections  of  these  developments  are  relatively  uncertain  very  far  in  the  fu- 
ture. Areas  of  uncertainty  in  making  projections  iix:lude  changes  in  the  level  of  immigration  and 
trade  agreements— the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA) — and  the  regulation  of  those  areas  by  the  European  Union,  for- 
merly the  European  Community.  Due  to  these  uncertainties,  BLS  considers  three  scenarios:  low 
growth,  moderate  growth,  and  high  growth.  Several  features  are  common  to  all  scenarios.  Total 
labor  force  growth  and  productivity  growth  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  experienced 
in  the  1 980’s,  defense  spending  is  expected  to  decrease,  and  the  trade  balance  is  expected  to  im- 
prove. The  labor  force  will,  on  average,  grow  older  as  baby  boomers  continue  to  move  into  the  45- 
64  age  group.  The  BLS  moderate  growth  scenario  assumes  annual  GDP  growth  of  2.2  percent, 
continuing  the  1 979-92  trend,  whereas  annual  rates  of  1 .5  percent  and  3.0  percent  are  assumed 
for  the  low  and  high  scenarios. 

Service  Industries  Projected  to  Grow  Fastest 

BLS  projects  26  million  new  jobs  under  the  moderate  growth  scenario.  Almost  all  of  these  jobs  will 
be  in  the  service  sector.  Half  will  be  in  the  services  industry  of  the  services  sector,  that  is,  in  the 
hotel  and  other  lodging  and  personal  services  industries.  Large  employment  gains  are  also  ex- 
pected in  the  health  services,  business  services,  and  retail  trade  industries.  BLS  stresses,  how- 
ever, that  the  economy  is  projected  to  generate  jobs  for  workers  at  all  levels  of  education  and 
training  and  in  all  industries  due  to  an  additional  32  million  expected  job  openings  created  by  de- 
parting workers. 

The  indusi.7  sectors  that  are  expected  to  decrease  or  stay  the  same  in  employment  al!  had  larger 
shares  of  rural  employment  than  urban  employment  in  1991 . Employment  is  projected  to  decline 
in  mining  and  manufacturing  and  stay  about  constant  in  agriculture  during  1 992-2005  under  the 
moderate  growth  scenario.  Employment  change  ranges  from  -2.2  (low  growth)  to  7.3  percent  (high 
growth)  for  agriculture,  -19.2  to  9.4  percent  for  mining,  and  -1 1.4  to  4.6  percent  for  manufacturing. 
By  comparison,  the  number  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing  jobs  al!  declined  during  1979- 
92,  with  job  losses  of  100,000  in  agriculture  (3.0  percent),  300,000  in  mining  (34.1  percent),  and  3 
million  in  manufacturing  (1 4.3  percent). 

Among  the  projected  high-growth  industries,  rural  areas  had  a higher  proportion  of  employment  in 
construction  than  urban  areas  in  1991,  the  same  proportion  in  retail  trade,  but  a lower  proportion  in 
services.  The  services  industry  is  expected  to  grow  the  most  with  projected  national  grov/th  be- 
tween 40.1  percent  and  50.5  percent.  Services  also  had  the  largest  employment  gain  from  1979  to 
1 992,  69.4  percent. 

Employment  Expected  to  Grow  In  All  Major  Occupations 

Despite  declines  in  some  industries,  employment  in  all  major  occupational  groups  is  expected  to  in- 
crease under  the  moderate  growth  scenario.  BLS  projects  that  three  of  the  four  fastest  growing  oc- 
cupational groups  will  be  those  requiring  relatively  high  levels  of  education  or  training:  executive, 
administrative,  and  managerial:  professional  specialty:  and  technician'-  and  related  support.  Rural 
areas  have  proportionately  fewer  of  these  workers  than  urban  areas.  Rural  areas  also  have  larger 
shares  of  workers  employed  in  farming,  forest^,  and  fishing;  precision  production,  craft,  and  re- 
pair; and  operator,  fabneator,  and  laborer  occupations.  Employment  growth  in  these  occupational 
groups  is  expected  to  be  substantially  less  than  in  overall  employment. 
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Specific  Occupations  with  the  Largest  Growth  or  Decline 

Below  the  major  group  level,  projected  growth  rates  vary  widely  among  specific  occupations.  The 
five  specific  occupations  that  are  expected  to  generate  the  most  jobs  are  retail  salespersons,  regis- 
tered nurses,  cashiers,  general  office  clerks,  and  light  and  heavy  truck  drivers.  About  6 percent  of 
rural  employment  is  in  these  five  occupations  compared  with  9 percent  of  urban  employment.  The 
five  occupations  expected  to  lose  the  most  jobs  are  farmers,  sewing  machine  operators  who  sew 
garments,  cleaners  and  servants  in  private  households,  farmworkers,  and  typists  and  word  proces- 
sors. Rural  areas  have  over  triple  the  proportion  of  employment  in  these  occupations,  7.4  percent 
of  rural  employment  versus  2.1  percent  of  urban  employment. 

Prospects  for  Rural  Employment  Growth 

Between  1979  and  1992,  employment  in  rural  areas  decreased  as  a share  of  total  U.S.  employ- 
ment. Although  a large  share  of  rural  employment  is  now  in  occupations  expected  to  grow  the 
most  through  2005,  industries  and  occupational  groups  that  are  projected  to  experience  employ- 
ment declines  or  slow  growth  are  concentrated  in  rural  areas.  This  suggests  that  rural  economies 
are  somewhat  disadvantaged  in  their  positioning  for  the  expected  work  force  changes.  Indeed,  if 
rural  industries  and  occupations  grew  at  projected  national  rates,  rural  employment  would  grow 
only  19.8  percent,  less  than  the  projected  21 .8  percent  for  overall  employment  grovrth.  If  industry 
and  occupational  structures  do  not  adapt,  rural  workers  will  continue  to  be  a shrinking  share  of  the 
national  labor  force.  [Karen  S.  Hamrick,  202-219-0782]  See  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  1 1 6,  No. 

1 1 , Nov.  1 993,  for  details  on  the  projections. 


I Occupational 
growth  and  deciine 


Industry  employment 

Mining  and  manufacturing  employment  expected  to  shrink  in  next  15  years.. 


1991  employ  menl  distribution 


Industry 


Non  metro 


Metro 


1979-92 

national 

change 


1992-2005 
projected  change, 
moderate-growth 
scenario 


Percent 


Agriculture 

9.2 

2.0 

-3.0 

Mining 

1.6 

.5 

-34.1 

Construction 

5.1 

4.9 

.2 

Manufacturing 

16.9 

13.2 

-14.3 

Transportauon,  communication, 

4.1 

4.9 

11.2 

and  utilities 
Wholesale  trade 

3.3 

5.1 

15.8 

Retail  trade 

16.5 

16.5 

29.2 

Finance,  Insurance,  real  estate 

5.1 

8.5 

32.1 

Services 

21.3 

29.2 

69.4 

Government 

16.9 

15.2 

17.0 

Total  employment 

100.0 

100.0 

19.5 

0.9 

-10.9 

26.0 

-2.9 

13.8 

19.0 

22.9 
21.3 

47.0 

18.1 
21.8 


Source:  Bureau  ot  Economic  Analysis  data  and  Bureau  o!  Labor  Statistics  projections. 


Retail  salespersons  will 
fare  best,  farmers  worst 

Occupations  with  tha  largest 
job  growth: 

Salespersons,  retail 
Registered  nurses 
Cashiers 

Occupational  employment 

...but  employment  in  all  occupational  groups  expected  to  grow 

1992  employment  distribution 

1979-92 

national 

1992-2005 
projected  change, 
mcderate-growth 
scenario 

Occupation 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

change 

General  office  clerks 
Light  and  heavy  truck 
drivers 

Executive,  administrative,  managerial 

8.8 

Percent 

13.5 

50.4 

25.9 

Occupations  with  the  largest 

Professional  specialty 

10.7 

14.8 

43.0 

37.4 

job  declines 

Technicians  and  leiated  support 

3.1 

3.8 

57.6 

32.2 

Farmers 

Marketing  and  sales 

10.1 

12.3 

30.7 

20  6 

Sewing  machine  operators 

Administrative  support,  IncL  clerical 

12.7 

16.8 

15.0 

13.7 

who  sew  garments 

Service  occupations 

14.5 

13.4 

24.6 

33.4 

Cleaners  and  servants. 

Agricultural,  forestry,  fishing 

7.0 

1.8 

-5.2 

3.4 

private  hr^is^hold 

Precision  production,  craft,  repair 

13.4 

10.6 

4.3 

13.3 

Farmworkers 

Operators,  fabricators,  laborers 

19.7 

13.0 

-10.3 

9.5 

Typists  and  word 

Total  employment 

100.0 

100.0 

19.0 

21.8 

processors 


o 

ERIC 


Source;  Current  Population  Survey  and  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics  pfojoctlons. 
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Rural  Employment  Grows  Moderately 
Throughout  1993 


Rural  employment 
increased  moderately  in 
1993,  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  in  1992. 
Urban  employment, 
however,  stagnated 
during  1992  and  then 
accelerated  during 
1993.  By  late  1993, 
rural  and  urban  job 
growth  rates  were 
about  equal.  Rural 
employment  grew 
strongly  for  younger 
workers  and  declined 
for  Blacks. 


Rural  employment  increased  1 .9  percent  in  1993,  about  the  same  rate  of  growth  as  during  1 992 
(2.1  percent).  Growth  was  somewhat  stronger  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  than  in  the  first 
half  (1.8  and  1.2  percent  at  annual  rates).  Faster  second  half  employment  growth  is  consistent 
wth  national  indicators  of  a year-end  surge,  but  rural  employment  growth  is  still  much  slower  than 
is  typical  this  far  into  a recovery.  National  data  indicate  that  factory  overtime  is  at  historically  high 
levels  and  that  many  businesses  are  not  hiring  new  workers.  The  high  proportion  of  rural  workers 
in  factory  jobs  suggests  that  rural  employment  may  continue  to  grow  slowly  in  1994  as  long  as 
overtime  is  substituted  for  hiring. 

Urban  employment  increased  by  1 .3  percent  in  1 993,  up  from  0.2  percent  in  1 992.  Urban  employ- 
ment, like  rural,  showed  higher  growth  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  than  in  the  first  half  (2.2  per- 
cent and  1.4  percent  at  annual  rates).  Improvements  in  the  California  economy,  which  is  largely 
urban,  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  may  account  for  this  pattern. 

Employment/Population  Ratio  Up 

The  rural  employment/population  ratio  (number  employed  dWided  by  the  population  age  16  and 
older)  increased  from  58.9  percent  to  59.3  percent  between  1992  and  1993,  its  highest  level  since 
59.6  percent  in  1989.  The  employment/population  ratio  is  a good  indicator  of  job  growth  because  it 
reflects  changes  in  both  the  number  employed  and  the  population.  The  urban  employment/popula- 
tion ratio  increased  only  slightly,  from  62.1  percent  to  62.3  percent  between  1 992  and  1 993.  The 
urban  ratio  is  still  well  below  the  1989  high  of  63.9  percent. 

Employment  Increases  for  Young  Rural  Workers 

The  largest  gains  in  rural  employment  during  1993  were  among  those  ages  16  to  24.  Employment 
rose  by  5 percent  for  those  ages  in  1 993,  up  from  1 . 1 percent  in  1 992.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
this  group  also  dropped  more  than  average  (from  14.4  percent  in  1992  to  13.3  percent  in  1993). 

During  1993,  rural  employment  gains  were  higher  for  women  than  for  men.  Employment  among  ru- 
ral women  increased  by  2.3  percent  in  1 993  compared  with  a 1 .6-percent  increase  for  men,  both 
rates  being  essentially  the  same  as  a year  earlier.  A slightly  higher  population  growth  rate  for 
women  than  men  in  rural  areas  may  account  for  higher  female  employment  growth.  Urban  areas, 
in  contrast,  showed  men  with  about  the  same  employment  growth  rate  as  women  (1.4  percent  com- 
pared with  1.3  percent). 

Rural  Blacks  Show  Continued  Employment  Loss 

For  rural  Blacks,  employment  dropped  2.2  percent  between  1992  and  1993,  the  second  consecu- 
tive year  of  decline  (a  2.4-percent  decline  in  1992).  The  proportion  of  the  rural  Black  population 
employed  (employment/population  ratio)  remained  unchanged  at  51.6  percent  between  1992  and 
1993.  The  constancy  of  the  employment/population  ratio  suggests  that  outmigration  of  rural 
Blacks  to  urban  areas  may  be  associated  with  declining  Black  employment.  Blacks  may  be  finding 
it  disproportionately  more  difficult  to  find  work  in  rural  areas  since  the  1990-91  recession. 

[Timothy  S.  Parker,  202-219-0541] 
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Employment  change 

Nonmetro  employment  continued  to  grow  faster  than  metro  In  1993 


Area 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Percentage  change  from  previous  year 

United  States 

2,2 

2.1 

0.5 

•0.9 

0.6 

1.5 

Metro 

2.2 

1.6 

.6 

-.8 

,2 

1,3 

Nonmetro 

2,3 

3.7 

,2 

-1.1 

2.1 

1.9 

Source:  Current  Population  Suwey. 


Nonmetro  employment  change,  1992-93 

Employment  Increased  for  young  nonmetro  workers,  but  fell  for  Blacks 


Age: 

16-24  - 
25-34  - 
35-54  - 
55  and  older  - 

Gender: 

Men  - 
Women  - 

Race: 

White  - 
Black  - 


-4 


-2  0 2 
Percent 


4 


6 
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Unemployment 


The  fourth  quarter  rural 
unemployment  rate  was 
6.3  percent,  down  from 
6.9  percent  a year  ear- 
lier but  still  above  the 
5.7  percent  rural  unem- 
ployment rate  just  prior 
to  the  1990-91  reces- 
sion. Unempioyment 
rates  for  rurai  minorities 
and  youths  were  signifi- 
cantiy  higher  than  for 
whites  and  older  work- 
ers. 


Rural  Unemployment  Falls 
Throughout  1993 

Rural  labor  markets  recovered  throughout  1 993  and  showed  increased  vigor  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  paralleling  the  course  of  the  overall  economy,  if  strong  economic  growth  contin- 
ues in  1 994,  unempioyment  should  continue  to  fall.  Labor  market  statistics  suggest  that  consider- 
able slack  remains  and  that  worker  shortages  do  not  threaten  continued  expansion  in  the  near 
term.  Another  year  of  economic  growth  at  current  rates  would  probably  reduce  the  rural  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  approximately  its  prerecession  level. 

The  rural  unemployment  rate  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1 993  was  6.3  percent,  down  from  6.5  percent 
in  the  third  quarter,  according  to  socisonally  adjusted  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  Ur- 
ban unemployment  remained  a little  higher  than  rural,  but  also  improved  late  in  1993,  falling  from 
6.7  to  6.5  percent  betwe  >n  the  third  and  fourth  quarters.  Despite  these  improvements,  rural  and  ur- 
ban unemployment  rates  remained  above  their  prerecession  levels  of  5.7  and  5.3  percent. 

Broader  Measures  of  Job  Availability  Indicate  Considerable  SL.  'k 

Official  unemployment  rates  may  understate  the  full  extent  of  worker  availability  because  they  omit 
individuals  who  want  a job  but  have  given  up  looking  for  work  (discouraged  workers)  and  those 
forced  to  accept  part-time  work.  A more  comprehensive  measure  of  labor  market  slack  is  provided 
by  the  adjusted  unemployment  rate,  which  includes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  those  who 
work  part  time  but  want  to  work  full  time,  in  addition  to  the  officially  unemployed.  Although  official 
unemployment  was  lower  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1 993,  a larger  share 
of  rural  workers  were  discouraged  or  involuntarily  working  part  time.  As  a result,  the  10.1 -percent 
rural  adjusted  unemployment  rate  was  slightly  higher  than  the  9.7-percent  urban  adjusted  rate. 

Both  the  adjusted  and  official  unemployment  rates  fell  in  rural  areas  during  1 993.  However,  the 
share  of  the  rural  workforce  discouraged  or  involuntarily  part-time  remained  essentially  un- 
changed. The  drop  in  Tie  adjusted  unemployment  rate  chiefly  has  been  due  to  Icwer  official  unem- 
ployment. The  fall  in  official  unemployment  may  thus  overstate  recent  gains  in  the  extent  to  which 
workers  are  able  to  find  the  types  of  jobs  that  they  desire  and  hence  understate  both  employment 
difficulties  and  the  room  for  further  employment  growth. 

Unemployment  Highest  for  Young  Workers  and  Minorities 

The  unemployment  rates  of  rural  16- to  24-year-olds,  Blacks,  and  Hispanics  were  all  approximately 
twice  the  overall  rural  unemployment  rate  of  6.5  percent  during  1993.  Young  and  minority  workers 
are  also  more  likely  than  other  workers  to  settle  for  part-time  work  schedules,  despite  wanting  full- 
time jobs,  or  to  give  up  looking  for  work  in  the  belief  that  jobs  cannot  be  found.  Job  growth  for  rural 
youths  was  quite  strong  during  1 993,  however,  and  youth  unemployment  fell  faster  than  overall  un- 
employment. 

The  unemployment  rates  of  rural  men  and  women  were  essentially  equal  in  1993.  The  male  unem- 
ployment rate  had  been  higher  than  the  female  rate  during  the  previous  2 years  because  dispropor- 
tionately more  men  than  women  were  laid  off  during  the  1990-91  recession.  Male  unemployment 
fell  more  than  female  unemployment  during  1993,  despite  the  fact  that  employment  grew  a little 
more  rapidly  for  women  than  for  men.  The  explanation  for  this  seeming  paradox  is  that  the  female 
labor  force  grew  significantly  more  .apidly  than  the  male  labor  force.  [Paul  Swaim,  202-21 9-0552] 
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Unemployment 


Measures  of  rural  labor  market  slack 

The  number  unemployed  fell  more  rapidly  than  the  numbers  discouraged  or  Involuntarily 
working  part  time 


Item 

1992 

fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

'Fhird 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

Percent  of  rural  labor  force 

Official  unemployment 

6.9 

6.7 

6.6 

6.5 

6.3 

Discouraged 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Part  time  for  economic  reasons 

5.9 

5.6 

5.8 

5.8 

5.7 

Ac^sted  unemployment^ 

10.8 

10.4 

10.4 

10.3 

10.1 

'includes  official  unemployment,  discouraged  workers,  and  hall  of  workers  employed  part  lime  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey  data,  seasonally  adjusted  by  the  Economic  Research  Service. 


Annual  average  unemployment 

Unemployment  fell  moderately  In  1993,  but  remained  above  prerecession  levels 
in  both  metro  and  nonmetro  areas 


1 1ncludes  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Nonmetro  unemployment  for  demographic  groups,  1993 

Young  workers  and  minorities  have  the  highest  unemployment  rates 


All 

Age: 

16-24 
25-34 
35-64 
65  and  older 
Gender; 

Women 
Men 

Race/ethnicity: 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 


0 3 

Source:  Cunent  Population  Survey, 
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The  Rural  Woilrforce 


Farm  operators  and 
managers  had  lower 
average  income  than 
those  farm  entre- 
preneurs who  received 
farm  self-employment 
Income  but  reported  a 
nonfarm  occupation. 
The  median  income  of 
farm  operators  and 
managers  was  only  64 
percent  of  that  for  farm 
self-employment 
income  recipients. 


Farm  Entrepreneurs  Depended  on  Both 
Farm  Self-Employment  and  Wage  and 
Salary  Incomes  in  1992 

Farm  entrepreneurs  are  usually  thought  of  as  full-time  farm  operators.  However,  according  to 
the  March  1993  Current  Population  Survey,  about  1.2  million  people  reported  their  major  occu- 
pation as  farm  operator  or  manager  and  an  additional  679,000  people  were  farm  self-employment 
income  recipients  but  reported  a different  occupation.  We  consider  both  farm  operators  and  man- 
agers and  farm  self-enrployment  incon  ^ recipients  to  be  farm  entrepreneurs,  but  the  two  groups 
have  widely  differing  characteristics.  (See  the  defir^itlon  of  farm  entrepreneurs  in  the  appendix). 

Income  High  for  Farm  Self-Employment  Income  Recipients 

The  1992  median  income  of  farm  operators  and  managers  was  $16,064,  significantly  lower  than 
the  $25,258  of  farm  self-ennployment  income  recipients.  The  favorable  income  of  the  latter  group 
partly  reflects  their  greater  dependence  on  wage  and  salary  earnings.  Nearly  65  percent  of  the  to- 
tal income  of  farm  self-employment  income  recipients  came  from  wages  and  salaries,  and  only  1 3 
percent  came  from  farm  self-employment  income.  Farm  size  partly  explains  the  large  role  of  off- 
farm  iricome.  The  United  States  still  has  numerous  small  farms,  and  the  smaller  the  farm,  the 
more  likely  the  farm  entrepreneur  is  to  work  more  time  at  a nonfarm  occupation  than  on  the  farm 
and  to  rely  on  the  off-farm  job  for  a large  proportion  of  income. 

Farm  Operators  and  Managers  Depend  More  on  Farm  Income 

Occupational  commitment  to  a farm  business  may  have  prevented  many  farm  operators  and  man- 
agers from  seeking  off-farm  employment  to  augment  their  income.  Only  26.7  percent  of  all  farm 
operators  and  managers  reported  wages  and  salaries  as  a source  of  income  compared  with  78.3 
percent  of  farm  self-employment  income  recipients.  With  most  farm  operators  and  managers  rely- 
ing on  farming  as  their  only  source  of  earned  income,  farm  self-employment  income  accounted  for 
about  50  percent  of  the  group's  total  income.  Nonfarm  self-employment  income  accounted  for  1.4 
percent,  wages  and  salaries  accounted  for  23  percent,  and  interest,  dividends,  rents,  and  other 
sources  of  income  accounted  for  the  remaining  25  percent. 

Although  farm  self-employment  income  accounts  for  half  of  the  farm  operator  and  manager  group’s 
total  income,  the  amount  of  farm  self-employment  income  varied  widely  among  individual  operators 
and  nianagers.  Twenty  percent  of  farm  operators  and  managers  reported  no  farm  self-employ- 
ment income,  a situation  most  likely  to  occur  if  the  person  is  a farm  manager  or  new  operator. 
Eleven  percent  of  all  farm  operators  and  managers  reported  farm  income  loss.  In  contrast,  nearly 
25  percent  of  farm  self-employment  income  recipients  reported  an  income  loss  from  farming,  but 
their  greater  dependence  on  off-farm  income  kept  their  median  income  high. 

Farm  operators  and  managers  who  reported  no  farm  self-employment  income  relied  on  wages  and 
salaries  as  their  main  source  of  income  end  their  total  median  income  was  $19,632,  higher  than 
the  entire  group’s  average  income.  Seventy  percent  of  their  total  income  came  from  wages  and 
salaries,  1 9 percent  came  from  interest,  dividends,  and  rent,  and  1 1 percent  came  from  other 
sources.  The  occupational  code  on  the  CPS  data  file  used  to  identify  farm  operators  and  manag- 
ers grouped  them,  so  operators  and  managers  cannot  be  analyzed  separately.  Undoubtedly,  most 
of  those  reporting  no  farm  self-employment  income  are  managers  whose  earnings  from  managing 
a farm  are  paid  as  wages  and  salaries. 

Farm  self-employment  income  recipients  who  reported  a farm  income  loss  had  a total  median  in- 
cofpe  of  $21 ,639.  While  thoir  median  income  was  lower  than  that  of  farm  self-employment  income 
recipients  as  a whole,  they  fared  significantly  better  in  total  income  than  farm  operators  and  manag- 
ers. [Margaret  A.  Butler,  202‘219‘0534] 
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The  Rural  Workforce 


Sources  of  income  of  farm  entrepreneurs,  1992 

Farm  operators  and  managers  were  less  likely  than  farm  self-employment  income 
recipients  to  report  wage  and  salary  as  a source  of  income 

Farm  salf-amptoyment  income 

Income  source  Farm  operators  and  managers  recipients  with  other  occupations 


Total  persons 

1,171 

Tiiousands 

679 

Percent 

Reporting: 

Wage  and  salary  income 

26.7 

/e.3 

Self-emptoyment  income: 

Farm 

80.3 

100.0 

Nonfarm 

7.5 

16.5 

Property  income: 

Interest 

64.9 

78.2 

Dividends 

12.6 

23.7 

Rent 

17.6 

19.3 

Source:  March  1993  Current  Population  Survey. 


Sources  of  farm  entrepreneurs'  income,  1992 

Nearly  two- thirds  of  the  income  of  farm  self-employment  income  recipients 

came  from  wages  and  salaries 
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The  Rural  Wor^orce 


Hired  farmworkers 
provide  necessary  iabor 
during  criticai  agri- 
cuiturai  production 
periods,  such  as 
planting  and  harvesting. 
Despite  their  impor- 
tance to  agricuiture, 
hired  farmworkers  are 
one  of  the  most 
economicaiiy 
disadvantaged 
occupational  groups, 
experiencing  seasonal 
employment,  low 
earnings,  and  limited 
options. 


Hired  Farmworker  Earnings  Ranked 
Near  the  Bottom  of  Major  Occupation 
Groups  in  1992 

The  agricultural  work  force  consists  of  farm  operators,  unpa'd  workers,  and  hired  farmworkers. 

According  to  data  from  USDA’s  Farm  Labor  Survey,  hired  farmworkers  (persons  who  do  farm- 
work  for  cash  wages  or  salary)  accounted  for  37  percent  of  annual  average  agricultural  employ- 
ment in  1992.  Especially  during  critical  agricultural  production  periods  such  as  planting  and 
harvesting,  hired  workers  provide  an  important  supply  of  labor  when  labor  demand  exceeds  that 
which  can  be  provided  by  farm  operators  and  their  families. 

Number  of  Farmworkers 

An  average  1 04  million  persons  age  15  and  older  were  employed  per  week  at  wage  and  salary 
jobs  in  the  United  States  in  1992,  according  to  data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  mi- 
crodata earnings  file.  About  848,000  of  these  workers,  or  less  than  1 percent  of  the  total,  were  em- 
ployed as  hired  farmworkers.  However,  since  the  CPS  is  based  on  a survey  of  households,  it  may 
undercount  workers  who  live  in  unconventional  living  quarters.  Studies  suggest  that  farmworkers, 
especially  many  Hispanics,  may  be  more  likely  to  live  in  nonstandard  housing  units  than  are  other 
workers. 

Hired  Farmworkers  More  Likely  to  Reside  in  Nonmetro  Areas 

Hired  farmworkers  were  significantly  more  likely  to  reside  in  nonmetro  areas  than  were  other  wage 
and  salary  workers.  About  54  percent  of  all  hired  farmworkers  lived  in  nonmetro  areas  compared 
with  only  20  percent  of  all  other  wage  and  salary  workers.  Although  farmwork  is  usually  consid- 
ered to  be  a predominantly  rural  occupation,  many  farms  are  located  in  what  are  defined  as  metro 
areas,  explaining  why  almost  half  of  hired  farmworkers  reside  in  metro  areas.  For  example,  data 
from  the  1 987  Census  of  Agriculture  indicates  that  the  eight  counties  with  the  largest  expenditures 
for  hired  farm  labor  in  the  United  States  were  all  located  in  metro  areas.  These  eight  counties  ac- 
counted for  16  percent  of  total  U.S.  hired  farm  labor  expenditures.  Seven  of  the  eight  counties 
were  in  California;  Fresno,  Kern,  Monterey,  Tulare,  Ventura,  San  Joaquin,  and  Riverside.  The 
eighth  county  was  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

Demographic  Characteristics  of  Workers 

Hired  farmworkers  are  more  likely  than  other  wage  and  salary  workers  to  be  young,  male,  His- 
panic, and  have  completed  only  limited  education.  Although  some  hired  farmwork  jobs  such  as 
farm  manager  may  require  higher  levels  of  education,  most  are  low  skill  and  do  not  require  formal 
education  or  previous  work  experience.  Unlike  many  other  occupations,  lack  of  education  does  not 
hinder  entry  to  farmwork.  Over  half  (57  percent)  of  all  hired  farmworkers  had  not  completed  high 
school  compared  with  only  14  percent  of  all  wage  and  salary  workers.  In  fact,  14  percent  of  hired 
farmworkers  were  functionally  illiterate;  that  is,  they  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  schooling, 
compared  with  only  1 percent  of  all  other  wage  and  salary  workers. 

Among  hired  farmworkers,  years  of  schooling  varied  significantly  by  racial/ethnic  group.  Only  1 1 
percent  of  Hispanics  completed  high  school  versus  60  percent  of  Whites  and  39  percent  of  Blacks 
and  others. 

Farmworker  Earnings 

Hired  farmworkers  earned  significantly  less  than  most  other  workers.  Among  full-time  workers 
(working  35  hours  or  more  per  week),  hired  farmworkers  had  median  weekly  earnings  of  $240,  or 
only  54  percent  of  the  average  $446  earned  by  other  U.S.  wage  and  salary  workers.  The  weekly 
earnings  of  hired  farmworkers  varied  by  education  level,  ranging  from  a median  $193  for  workers 
who  did  not  complete  high  school  to  $300  for  workers  with  some  college. 

Because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  agriculture,  much  hired  farmwork  is  short-term  and  unsteady. 
The  seasonality  of  employment,  and  low  earnings  for  errployed  workers  make  hired  farmwork  one 
of  the  lowest  paying  occupational  groups  in  the  United  States.  Many  hired  farmworkers  also  work 
at  nonfarm  jobs  to  increase  their  income.  However,  because  they  have  low  education  levels  and 
few  labor  market  skills,  hired  farmworkers  are  generally  unable  to  compete  for  higher  wage  jobs  in 
the  nonfarm  labor  market.  [Victor  Oliveira,  202-219-0032) 
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The  Rural  Workforce 


Workers  on  farms,  1992  annual  average 

Over  a third  of  workers  on  farms  are  hired 


Source:  USDA,  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service.  Farm  Labor  Survey. 


Schooling  completed  by  hired  farmworkers,  1992 

More  than  half  of  hired  farmworkers  have  not  graduated  from  high  school 


’ But  did  not  graduate.  ^ Or  received  general  educational  development  (GED)  diploma. 
Source:  CPS  microdata  earnings  file. 


Median  weekly  earnings  of  full-time  wage  and  salary  workers,  1992 

Hired  farmworkers  rank  near  bottom  of  major  occupational  groups 


Professional  specialty 
Executive,  administrative,  and  managerial 
Technicians  and  related  support 
Precision  production,  craft,  and  repair 
Protective  service 
Transportation  and  material  moving 
Sales 

Administrative  support,  including  clerical 
Machine  operators,  assemblers,  and  inspectors 
Handlers,  equipment  cleaners,  helpers,  and  laborers 
Other  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing 
Other  services,  excluding  protective  and  household 

Hired  farmworkers 
Private  household  service 


Source:  CPS  microdata  earnings  file. 
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Appendix: 


Data 


Sources  and 


Definitions 


Data  Sources  Macroeconomic  conditiuns:  The  economic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic  changes 

in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  Inflation,  Including  the  Con- 
sumer and  Producer  Price  Indexes,  and  omployment  and  unemployment  data  are  developed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  L^or  Statistics  (BLS).  National  income  and  product  ac- 
count information  on  capital  investnnent,  gross  domestic  product,  and  net  exports  is  produced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Information  relating  to 
monetary  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign  exchange  rates,  and  data  on  indus- 
trial production  are  furnished  by  tho  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 

Nonmetro  conditions:  The  nonnnetro  employment,  unemployment,  farm  entrepreneur,  and  farm- 
workers data  presented  in  this  issue  come  primarily  from  various  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS) 
files.  The  monthly  CPS,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
provides  detailed  inforrration  on  the  labor  force,  employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  metro  and  nonmetro  populations.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a national 
sarrple  of  about  60,000  households  that  are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional 
population  16  years  of  age  and  over.  Labor  force  information  is  based  on  respondents’  activity  dur- 
ing 1 week  each  month.  Second  half  1993  employment  and  unemployment  numbers  presented  in 
this  issue  are  averages  of  the  July  through  December  CPS  monthly  surveys,  and  fourth  quarter 
numbers  are  averages  of  the  October  through  December  surveys. 

The  1992  income  of  farm  entrepreneurs  r€»ported  in  this  issue  was  calculated  from  the  March  1993 
CPS.  Every  year  the  March  CPS  includes  supplemental  questions  on  sources  and  amounts  of  in- 
come received  during  the  previous  calendar  year.  Each  person  15  years  of  age  and  older  is  asked 
these  questions. 

The  hired  farmworker  data  presented  in  this  issue  were  calculated  from  the  CPS  earnings  micro- 
data file  for  1992.  Each  month  workers  in  about  a quarter  of  the  CPS  households  are  asked  addi- 
tional questions  on  hours  worked  and  earnings  for  the  week  including  the  12th  of  the  month.  The 
microdata  file  consists  of  all  records  from  the  12  monthly  quarter- samples  conducted  in  1992.  This 
sample  of  records  was  expanded  to  represent  the  entire  work  force.  Annual  averages  were  com- 
puted by  summing  the  estimates  for  each  month  and  dividing  by  12. 

Data  on  employment  by  industry  in  1 991 , shown  in  the  “National  Links  to  the  Rural  Econom*/  arti- 
cle, are  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis.  BEA  employment  data,  unlike  the  household  data 
collected  by  the  CPS,  provide  establishment  data  on  the  number  of  jobs  rather  than  the  number  of 
workers.  The  BEA  data  are  taken  primarily  from  administrative  reports  filed  by  employers  covered 
under  unemployment  insurance  laws  and  from  information  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  Thus,  these  jobs  are  counted  at  the  place  of  work  and  are 
based  on  a virtual  universal  count  rather  than  a sample.  The  BEA  data  provide  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  jobs  by  industry  at  the  county  level.  A shortcoming  of  the  BEA  data  is  the  2- 
year  lag  between  when  they  are  collected  and  when  they  are  available  for  analysis. 
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Definitions 


Appendix:  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 

Throughout  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends,  we  use  "rural"  and  "non metro"  interchangeabty.  The 
same  holds  for  "urban"  and  "metro."  However,  in  tables  we  use  "nonmetro"  and  "metro,"  the  origi- 
nal and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  locking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part  time  but  want  full-time  work 
as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Civilian  labor  force:  Noninstitutional  civilians  aged  16  or  older  who  are  either  employed  or  unem- 
ployed. Individuals  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

Farm  entrepreneurs:  Persons  who  reported  farm  operator  or  manager  as  the  occupation  at 
which  they  were  working  in  March  1993  or  who  reported  having  received  setf-employn)ent  income 
from  a farm  business  during  1992.  Includes  those  whose  farms  are  incorporated. 

Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  foreign  exonange  rate  of  the  U.S.  dollar  based  on  the 
rates  of  the  10  major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Gross  domestic  product  (GDP):  The  value  of  final  output  produced  by  people,  government,  and 
firms  in  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  U.S.  or  foreign  citizens,  or  U.S.-  orforeign-owr 
firms.  Output  of  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  located  outside  the  United  States  is  not  included.  This  statis- 
tic is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  following  the  initial  release.  Nominal 
GDP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prices.  Real  GDP  measures  final  goods  and 
services  at  1 987  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Hired  farmworkers:  Persons  aged  15  and  older  who  did  farmwork  for  cash  wages  or  salary.  In- 
cludes persons  who  manage  farms  for  employers  on  a paid  basis,  supenrisors  of  farmworkers,  and 
general  farm  and  nursery  workers. 

Inflation  rate:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are  re- 
ported on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The  two 
major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  noninstitu- 
tional population  16  and  older. 

Metre  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  include  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area  popula- 
tion of  at  least  100,000.  Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they  are  eco- 
nomically and  socially  integrated  with  the  core  county.  Throughout  this  publication,  "urban"  and 
"metro"  have  been  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  within  MSA’s. 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication,  "rural" 
and  "nonmetro"  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of  MSA’s. 

Producer  Price  Index:  A measure  of  the  average  price  received  by  producers  of  finished  goods 
at  the  wholesale  level  during  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  16  years  and  older  as  a percentage  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  16  years  and  older. 
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Appenctte  Tables 


Appendix  table  1— Nonmetro  employment;  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/ 

quarter 

Population 

16+ 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employed 

Employment- 

population 

ratio 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 
ui.employ' 
ment  rate' 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

1993: 

4th 

43,083 

27,327 

63.4 

25,732 

59.7 

1,595 

5.8 

9.5 

3rd 

43,045 

27,620 

64.2 

25,959 

60.3 

1,661 

6.0 

9.8 

2nd 

42,913 

27,158 

63.3 

25,381 

59.1 

1,777 

6.5 

10.2 

1st 

42,953 

26,947 

62.7 

24,850 

57.9 

2,097 

7.8 

11.8 

1992: 

4th 

42,737 

27,181 

63.6 

25,460 

59.6 

1,772 

6.3 

10.1 

3rd 

42,653 

27,344 

64.1 

25,452 

59.7 

1,892 

6.9 

10.6 

2nd 

42,322 

26,939 

63.7 

25,047 

59.2 

1,893 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

42,114 

26,232 

62.3 

24,052 

57.1 

2,179 

8.3 

12.4 

1991: 

4th 

42,328 

26,442 

62.5 

24,745 

58.5 

1,697 

6.4 

10.1 

3rd 

41,904 

26,364 

62.9 

24.683 

58.9 

1,681 

6.4 

10.3 

2nd 

42,017 

26,529 

63.1 

24,673 

58.7 

1,856 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

42,073 

26,049 

61.9 

23.898 

56.8 

2,151 

8.3 

12.3 

1990: 

4th 

42,106 

26,361 

62.6 

24,776 

58.8 

1,585 

6.0 

9.7 

3rd 

42,079 

26,607 

63.2 

25,158 

59.8 

1,450 

5.4 

8.8 

2nd 

41,774 

26,417 

63.2 

24,934 

59.7 

1,483 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

41,660 

25,893 

62.2 

24,196 

58.1 

1,697 

6.6 

10.0 

1989: 

4th 

41,646 

26,168 

62.8 

24,778 

59.9 

1,390 

5.3 

8.6 

3rd 

41,755 

26,783 

64.1 

25,323 

60.6 

1,453 

5.4 

8.7 

2nd 

41,588 

26,389 

63.5 

24,919 

59.9 

1,470 

5.6 

8.9 

1st 

40,912 

25,441 

62.2 

23,807 

58.2 

1,634 

6.4 

10.2 

1988: 

4th 

40,629 

25,510 

62.8 

24,024 

59.2 

1,469 

5.8 

9.4 

3rd 

40,812 

25,793 

63.2 

24,294 

59.5 

1,499 

5.8 

9.6 

2nd 

40,877 

25,513 

62.4 

23,978 

58.7 

1,535 

6.0 

9.8 

let 

40,522 

24.819 

61.2 

22,996 

56.7 

1,823 

7.3 

11.6 

1987: 

4th 

40,280 

25,087 

62.3 

23,449 

58.2 

1,638 

6.5 

10.6 

3rd 

40,214 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

58.8 

1,643 

6.5 

10.5 

2nd 

40,497 

25,186 

62.2 

23,437 

57.9 

1,749 

6.9 

10.9 

1st 

40,745 

24,856 

61.0 

22,688 

55.7 

2,167 

8.7 

13.1 

1993 

42,999 

27,263 

63.4 

25,480 

59.3 

1,78u 

6.5 

10.3 

1992 

42,456 

26,924 

63.4 

25,003 

58.9 

1,922 

7.1 

11.0 

1991 

42,080 

26,346 

62.6 

24,500 

58.2 

1,846 

7.0 

10.8 

1990 

41,905 

26,319 

62.8 

24,766 

59.1 

1,554 

5.9 

9.4 

1989 

41,482 

26,209 

63.2 

24,718 

59.6 

1,491 

5.7 

9.1 

1988 

40,710 

25,409 

62.4 

23,827 

58.5 

1,582 

6.2 

10.1 

1987 

40,434 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

57.6 

1,799 

7.2 

11.3 

1986 

40,646 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

56.8 

2,080 

8.3 

12.8 

1985 

40,493 

24,781 

61.2 

22,700 

56.1 

2,081 

8.4 

13.0 

1984 

55,946 

34,725 

62.1 

31 .930 

57.1 

2,796 

8.1 

12.2 

1983 

55,294 

34,156 

61.8 

30,696 

55.5 

3,460  • 

10.1 

14.9 

1982 

54,727 

33,740 

61.7 

30,335 

55.4 

3,405 

10.1 

14.9 

1981 

53,449 

33,092 

61.9 

30,488 

57.0 

2,603 

7.9 

11.5 

1980 

52,706 

32.512 

61.7 

30.150 

57.2 

2,362 

7.3 

10.7 

1979 

51,563 

31,716 

61.5 

29,916 

58.0 

1,800 

5.7 

8.5 

Note:  Beginning  in  1985.  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1960  Census.  That  change  accounts  for 
the  large  drop  in  the  nonmetro  population  and  labor  force  between  1^4  and  1985.  Quarterly  data  shown  in  this  table  are  not  seasonally 
adjusted  and,  therefore,  do  not  match  seasonally  adjusted  numbers  rnalyzed  in  the  "Employmenr  and  *Unemploymenr  articles. 
^Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  emf^oyed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  Tables 


Appendix  table  2«— Metro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Employment* 


Adjusted 


Year/ 

quarter 

Population 

16+ 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employed 

population 

ratio 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rate 

unemploy- 
ment rate' 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent — — 

1993: 

4th 

151,231 

101,163 

66.9 

94,840 

62.7 

6,323 

6.3 

9.2 

3rd 

150.754 

101.598 

67.4 

94,726 

62.8 

6,8/3 

6.8 

10.0 

2nd 

150,375 

100,888 

67.1 

S3, 834 

62.4 

7,054 

7,0 

10.2 

1st 

149,843 

99,460 

66.4 

91.S05 

61.3 

7,555 

7.6 

10.8 

1992: 

4th 

149,582 

99,763 

66.7 

92,726 

62.0 

7,037 

7,1 

10.1 

3rd 

149.134 

101,028 

67.7 

93,478 

62.7 

7,550 

7.5 

10.7 

2nd 

148,989 

100,255 

67.3 

92,745 

62.2 

7,510 

7.5 

10.5 

1st 

148,774 

99,186 

66.7 

91.432 

61.5 

7,754 

7.8 

11.1 

1991: 

4th 

148,121 

98,915 

66.8 

92.327 

62.3 

6,589 

6.7 

9.8 

3rd 

148,074 

99,912 

67.5 

83,299 

63.0 

6,613 

G.6 

9.7 

2nd 

147.506 

99,017 

67.1 

92.522 

62.7 

6,496 

6.6 

9.4 

1st 

147.039 

97.984 

66.6 

91,362 

62.1 

6,622 

6.8 

9.7 

1990: 

4th 

146,589 

98,463 

67.2 

92.956 

63.4 

5,507 

5.6 

8.2 

3rd 

146,187 

99,290 

67.9 

93.872 

64.2 

5,417 

5.5 

8.0 

2nd 

146,051 

98,504 

67.4 

93.480 

64.0 

5,024 

5.1 

7.4 

1st 

145,751 

97.615 

67.0 

92,238 

63.3 

5,332 

5.5 

7.8 

1989: 

4th 

145,371 

98,191 

67.5 

93.242 

64.1 

4,949 

5.0 

7.3 

3rd 

144,848 

98,373 

67.9 

93,366 

64.5 

5,007 

5.1 

7.5 

2nd 

144,589 

97,391 

67.4 

92,449 

63.9 

4,942 

5.1 

7.5 

1st 

144,861 

96,633 

66.7 

91,411 

63.1 

5,223 

5.4 

7.9 

1988: 

4th 

144,625 

96,886 

67.0 

92,139 

63.7 

4,748 

4.9 

7.4 

3rd 

144,028 

97,249 

67.5 

92,132 

64.0 

5,117 

5.3 

8.0 

2nd 

143,512 

95,843 

66.8 

90,801 

63.3 

5,042 

5.3 

7.8 

1st 

143.445 

95,061 

66.3 

89,492 

62.4 

5,569 

5.9 

8.6 

1987: 

4th 

143,187 

95,433 

66.6 

90,347 

63.1 

5,086 

5.3 

7.9 

3rd 

142,802 

95.924 

67.2 

90.434 

63.3 

5,490 

5.7 

8.6 

2nd 

142,030 

94,546 

66.6 

88.869 

62.6 

5,677 

6.0 

8.7 

1st 

141,257 

93,152 

65.9 

86.904 

61.5 

5,249 

6.7 

9.6 

1993 

150,551 

100,777 

66.9 

93.826 

62.3 

6,951 

6.9 

10.0 

1992 

149,120 

100,058 

67.1 

92.595 

62.1 

7,463 

7.5 

10.6 

1991 

147,685 

98,957 

67.0 

92.377 

62.6 

6,580 

6.6 

9.6 

1990 

146,144 

98,468 

67.4 

93,148 

63.7 

5,320 

5.4 

7.9 

1989 

144,911 

97,660 

67.4 

92,624 

63.9 

5,036 

5.2 

7.5 

1988 

143,903 

96.260 

66.9 

91,141 

63.3 

5,119 

5.3 

7.9 

1987 

142,319 

94,764 

66.6 

89,138 

62.6 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

1986 

139,941 

92.665 

66.2 

86,508 

61.8 

6,157 

6.6 

9.5 

1985 

137,713 

90,684 

65.9 

84,453 

61.3 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

1984 

120,437 

78,819 

65.4 

73,076 

60.7 

5,743 

7.3 

10.4 

1983 

118,922 

77,394 

65.1 

70,137 

59.0 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

1982 

117,544 

76,465 

65.1 

69.192 

58.9 

7,273 

9.5 

13.1 

1981 

112,987 

73,301 

64.9 

67,825 

60.0 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

1980 

111,438 

72,207 

64.8 

67.120 

60.2 

5,087 

7.0 

9.5 

1979 

109,969 

71.192 

64.7 

67,029 

61.0 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

Note:  Beginning  In  1M5.  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1900  Census.  Quarterly  data  shown  in 
this  table  are  rwt  seasonally  adjusted  and,  therefore,  do  not  match  ceasonally  adjusted  numbers  analyzed  In  the  •Employmenf  and 
•Unemploymenr  artides. 

'Ur>empioyment  rate  adjusted  to  indude  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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To  file  a complaint,  write  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  DC, 
20250,  or  call  202-720-7327  (voice)  or  202-720-1 127  (TDD).  USDA  is  an  equal  employment  opportunity 
employer. 
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Overview 


Rural  income  and  pov- 
erty status  remain  sta- 
ble, while  rural 
employment  and  popu- 
lation increase.  New 
survey  procedures  will 
affect  our  reporting  of 
rural  trends.  New  publi- 
cation schedule  insti- 
tuted. 
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Rural  Income  and  Poverty  Stable; 

Data  and  Reports  Changing 

The  most  recent  data  on  income  and  poverty  show  continuing  stability  in  real  household  incomt 
and  the  poverty  rate  for  people  living  in  rural  areas  in  1992.  Urban  conditions  stabilized  in  19^2 
after  income  fell  and  poverty  increased  during  1991.  The  gap  between  rural  and  urban  household 
incomes  remained  near  25  percent  and  the  rural  poverty  rate  remained  about  3 percentage  points 
above  the  urban  rate.  Although  rural  employment  was  growing  faster  during  1992  than  urban  em- 
ployment, new  income  was  apparently  insufficient  for  rural  households  to  narrow  the  income  and 
poverty  gaps. 

County  population  estimates  for  1990-92  show  widespread  gains  among  nonmetro  counties.  Many 
more  counties  are  now  growing  than  was  the  case  during  the  1980*s,  partially  because  they  are 
gaining  residents  through  inmigration.  Although  this  is  a hopeful  sign  for  rural  areas,  the  lack  of  in- 
come and  poverty  improvements  while  population  and  employment  are  growing  is  reason  for  con- 
tinuing concern. 

Although  both  rural  and  urban  employment  iricreased  during  1993,  the  composition  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  1993  indicates  that  job  uncertainty  is  still  high  this  far  into  the  recovery.  A higher  propor- 
tion than  usual  were  unemployed  because  they  lost  their  previous  jobs,  with  smaller  proportions 
quitting  jobs  to  find  better  ones  or  newly  entering  the  job  market  after  completing  school,  putting  the 
youngest  child  in  day  care  or  school,  or  other  changing  circumstances.  Higher  proportions  than 
usual  are  also  spending  long  periods  looking  for  jobs.  Both  the  rural  and  urban  unemployed  are  ex- 
periencing these  problems,  possibly  an  indicator  that  urban  areas  are  not  disproportionately  attrac- 
tive sources  of  employment  and  that  rural  areas  will  continue  to  retain  and  attract  residents  in  1993 
as  they  did  during  1990-92. 

CPS  Changes  Will  Affect  Our  Reporting  of  Labor  Force  Trends 

The  monthly  Current  Population  Survey,  the  source  of  much  of  the  data  presented  in  Rural  Condi- 
tions  and  Trends  was  extensively  revised  in  January  1994.  The  revised  CPS  should  provide  more 
accurate  and  comprehensive  information  on  the  labor  force.  For  example,  information  on  industry 
and  occupation  of  employment  is  now  carried  forward  from  earlier  interviews  to  prevent  the  errone- 
ous reclassification  of  workers  who  did  not  change  jobs  but  report  different  information  about  their 
jobs  in  different  months.  More  extensive  information  is  being  collected  in  several  areas  including 
multiple  job  holding  (see  the  September  1993  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Reviewior  articles  ex- 
plaining the  CPS  changes  in  detail).  The  survey  design  change  means  that  employment  and  unem- 
ployment estimates  for  1994  will  not  be  fully  comparable  to  past  estimates.  As  a result,  when  rural 
data  become  available  for  1994,  we  will  not  be  able  to  measure  reliably  changes  in  labor  market 
conditions  that  occurred  between  1993  and  1994.  However,  the  loss  of  trend  analysis  will  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  broader  picture  of  rural  labor  force  conditions  the  new  design  will  pro- 
vide. 

New  Publication  Schedule  Begins 

As  long-time  subscribers  will  undoubtedly  have  noticed,  this  Spring  issue  is  a different  shade  of 
green  than  usual.  This  visual  change  is  an  indicator  of  our  new  semi-annual  publication  schedule. 
Rural  Conditions  and  Trends  will  now  be  published  in  Spring  and  Fall.  We  discontinued  the  Sum- 
mer and  Winter  issues  for  several  reasons,  including  the  unavailability  of  quarterly  rural  indicators 
other  than  employment  and  unemployment  estimates  and  decreases  in  agency  budget  and  staff. 
[Linda  M.  Ghelfh  202-219-0520] 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Real  gross  domestic 
product  growth  was 
strong  in  the  first  quar- 
ter, coming  in  over  4 
percent  following  the 
7.0-percent  surge  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1 993. 

The  Federal  Reserve 
raised  the  Federal 
funds  rate  in  February 
and  March,  bumping  up 
short-term  interest  rates 
in  an  effort  to  ward  off 
the  threat  of  accelerat- 
ing inflation.  Long-term 
rates  shot  up  in  reaction 
to  the  Fed’s  action. 
Prospects  for  1994  are 
for  continued  strong 
GDP  growth  with  low  in- 
flation. 
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Growth  Remains  Strong  in  Eariy  1994; 

Fed  Moves  to  Curb  inflation 

After  growth  in  real  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  of  3.6  percent  in  the  second  half  of  1993 — the 
highest  6-month  GDP  growth  since  the  recovery  began — GDP  growth  continued  to  be  very 
strong  in  the  first  qi  arter  of  1 994.  GDP  growth  in  the  first  quarter  was  above  4 percent  based  on  a 
consensus  of  private  forecasters.  Despite  bad  weather,  consumer  spending  rose  above  expecta- 
tions. Warmer  weather  has  brought  a rebound  in  construction,  both  business  and  residential,  with 
strong  growth  in  business  equipment.  The  surprise  improvement  in  the  trade  balance  at  the  end  of 
1 993  will  not  likely  continue,  but  export  growth  should  remain  strong  through  1 994. 

industrial  Production  Strong  Despite  Severe  Weather 

Industrial  production  in  the  first  2 months  of  1994  grew  at  an  annualized  rate  of  7.4  percent,  above 
its  7.0-percent  growth  in  the  last  quarter  of  1 993.  Most  analysts  were  surprised  by  this  growth,  as 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast  had  worse  than  average  winter  seasons  causing  plant  shutdowns  early 
in  the  year. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1 994,  jobs  grew  by  208,000  per  month,  well  above  the  1 58,000  per 
month  average  increase  in  the  last  half  of  1993.  The  unemployment  rate  was  6.5  percent  In  March, 
the  same  as  February,  and  down  slightly  from  6.6  percent  in  January.  The  additional  465,000  jobs 
added  in  March  were  many  more  than  expected.  Employment  growth  should  be  somewhat  slower 
for  the  last  three  quarters  in  1 994  but  above  the  1 993  average  of  about  1 40,000  jobs  per  month. 

Personal  Income  and  Consumption  Growth  Surge 

Personal  income  during  the  first  2 months  of  1994  grew  at  an  annualized  rate  of  7.1  percent,  higher 
than  its  6.1  -percent  growth  in  the  last  half  of  1993.  Plant  closings  due  to  severe  winter  weather 
dampened  personal  income  growth,  but  despite  those  closings,  income  growth  was  strong.  All  ma- 
jor income  categories  (wages  and  salaries,  proprietors’  income,  and  dividends,  interest,  and  rental 
income)  grew  during  the  last  half  of  1993,  but  in  January  and  February,  farm  and  rental  income  de- 
clined from  end-of-1993  levels.  Consumer  spending  in  February  was  strong  in  all  categories,  grow- 
ing 1 .0  percent  over  January.  Reports  of  high  retail  sales  by  major  stores  in  March  suggest  March 
consumer  spending  was  strong  as  well. 

Despite  Fed  Tightening,  interest  Rates  Remain  Relatively  Low 

ResponCi.ng  to  concerns  about  possible  accelerating  inflation,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (Fed)  in- 
creased the  Federal  funds  rate  on  February  4 and  March  22.  The  Federal  funds  rate  is  the  rate  at 
which  banks  loan  money  to  each  other  to  meet  bank  reserve  requirements.  Each  increase  was 
0.25  percentage  point.  Since  the  February  4 rate  increase,  the  3-month  Treasury  bill  rate  rose  from 
3.2  percent  to  3.6  percent,  and  the  30-year  bond  rate  from  6.4  percent  to  7.4  percent.  The  rise  in 
long-term  interest  rates  reflects  the  Federal  funds  raio  increase  and  financial  market  concerns  that 
economic  growth  and  inflation  may  accelerate  significantly  in  1 994.  Strong  upward  revisions  of 
fourth-quarter  GDP  growth  were  particularly  troubling  to  the  bond  market.  Most  analysts,  however, 
expect  Treasury  bond  yields  to  drop  as  the  increased  growth  estimates  were  largely  from  a likely 
one-quarter-only  improvement  in  the  real  trade  deficit.  The  bond  market  is  also  concerned  that  real 
private  credit  demand  will  pick  up  sharply  in  response  to  stronger  growth  in  1994. 

The  second  interest  rate  hike  came  because  the  Fed  was  concerned  about  the  inflationary  potential 
revealed  in  recent  capacity  utilization  data.  Recent  data  show  bank  loans,  especially  consumer 
loans,  are  now  growing  faster  than  in  1 993.  As  a result,  the  second  Fed  rate  increase  was  followed 
by  an  increase  in  the  prime  lending  rate  to  6.25  percent.  This  was  the  first  increase  in  the  prime  in 
almost  6 years.  Nevertheless,  while  picking  up,  interest  rates  remain  near  record  lows.  Most  ana- 
lysts expect  short-term  rates  to  rise  an  additional  percentage  point  while  long-term  rates,  after  mov- 
ing down  during  the  summer,  are  expected  to  rise  about  half  a percentage  point  above  current 
levels  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Passbook  interest  rates  should  rise  about  three-quarters  of  a percent- 
age point. 

Consumer  Prices  Rising  Slowly 

Consumer  prices  rose  2.5  percent  in  the  12-month  prhod  ending  this  February — below  1993’s  2.9- 
percent  increase.  A continued  run-up  of  commodity  prices  in  early  1994  made  some  analysts  fear- 
ful of  increasing  inflation.  Prior  to  the  Fed  action  raising  short-term  rates,  some  analysts  saw 
inflationary  potential  in  the  robust  increases  in  industrial  production  and  capacity  utilization  in  early  1 994. 
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Increasing  Trade  Deficit 

The  trade  deficit  widened  in  January.  Because  of  Europe’s  continuing  recession  and  Japan’s  slow 
growth  there  was  virtually  no  growth  in  their  demand  for  imports  from  the  United  States.  The  rise  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  has  further  contributed  to  sluggish  U.S.  exports.  U.S.  imports  continue  to 
rise  because  of  the  strong  growth  in  the  economy.  The  merchandise  trade  deficit  was  $1 1 billion  in 
January  up  from  December’s  $8.7  billion. 

The  Outlook:  Strong  Growth,  Low  Inflation 

The  early  statistics  from  1994  are  extremely  favorable,  making  it  clear  that  GDP  growth  in  the  first 
quarter  was  above  4 percent.  The  strength  in  the  quarter  comes  despite  the  severe  winter  and  the 
spectacular  last  quarter  growth  in  1993,  which  set  a high  level  from  which  to  increase.  The  growth 
rates  experienced  by  interest-sensitive  sectors,  such  as  housing  and  cars,  late  in  1993  and  early  In 
1994  ara  not  sustainable — which  is  why  the  Fed  intervened  without  direct  evidence  of  a surge  in  inflation. 

Most  prii/ate  forecasters,  given  the  Fed’s  intervention,  expect  that  low  inflation  and  relatively  low 
long-term  interest  rates  will  boost  the  private  economy  in  1 994.  They  believe  real  GDP  will  grow  be- 
tween 3.3  and  4.1  percent  in  1994,  easily  exceeding  the  annual  rate  of  growth  during  1993.  Con- 
sumer  price  inflation  will  likely  be  between  2.4  percent  and  3.2  percent,  about  the  same  as  in  1993. 
Interest  rates  are  expected  to  rise  by  the  end  of  the  year,  in  part  due  to  some  further  Fed  tightening 
as  the  economy  gains  strength.  Bond  yields  and  mortgage  rates,  after  the  fastest  rise  in  over  a dec- 
ade, are  expected  to  drop  this  summer.  But,  increasing  credit  demand  should  drive  long-term 
yields  up  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Even  the  end-of-year  interest  rates  will  be  relatively  low,  so  strength  In  1994’s  growth  is  expected  to 
continue  to  come  from  interest-sensitive  sectors  such  as  housing,  business  investment,  and  dura- 
ble goods  sales.  As  employment  continues  to  pick  up,  stronger  personal  income  growth  and  low  in- 
terest rates  will  ensure  increases  in  durable  good  sales — especially  personal  vehicles. 

Government  spending  will  be  very  mildly  stimulative  as  Federal  spending  goes  up  slightly  for  Cali- 
fornia earthquake  aid  and  State  and  local  spending  picks  up  as  income  and  sales  tax  revenues 
rise.  On  balance,  the  major  factor  restraining  GDP  growth  in  1994  will  be  increasing  trade  deficits. 
[D.  A.  Torgerson,  202-219^0782.  Data  as  of  April  12,  1994.] 


Industrial  production 

Industrial  production  continued  to  increasa  in  January  after  its  surprisingly  fast  rise 
during  the  last  few  months  of  1993 

Index  number  (1987=100) 


1987  88  89  90  91  92  93  94 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 

Bank  prime  rate 

The  bank  prime  rate  rose  to  6.25  percent  in  iate  March,  the  first  increase  in  almost  6 years 

Percent 


1987  88  89  90  91  92  . 93  94 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
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Employment 


Rural  employment  con- 
tinued to  grow  during 
1992-93,  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  as 
in  1991-92.  Employ- 
ment gains  in  rural 
areas  were  largest  in 
trade  and  professional 
services  sectors.  Rural 
employment  rebounded 
most  strongly  in  the 
West  and  Midwest. 


Rural  Employment  Growth  Stable,  but 
Still  Faster  than  Urban  in  1993 


Between  1992  and  1993  rural  employment  grew  by  1.9  percent,  or  477,000  workers,  according 
to  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  annual  data.  The  1993  increase  was  slightly  smaller  than 
the  2.1 -percent  increase  from  1991  to  1992,  but  the  decrease  in  the  estimated  growth  rate  was  not 
statistically  significant.  While  rural  employment  steadily  recovered  from  its  1 .1 -percent  decline  dur- 
ing 1990-91,  the  urban  recovery  was  slower  and  more  uneven.  Urban  employment  grew  by  1.3 
percent,  or  by  1,231,000  workers  during  1993.  This  was  below  the  rural  employment  growth  rate 
for  1993,  but  a big  improvement  over  the  0.2-percent  urban  growth  during  1992. 

But  what  types  of  jobs  are  being  created?  Examining  employment  changes  by  industrial  sector  can 
provide  Information  on  where  the  work  force  grew. 

Rural  Employment  Up  In  Trade  and  Professional  Services 

Recent  employment  gains  were  not  distributed  evenly  across  industries  during  1992-93  and  1991- 
92,  according  to  data  from  the  CPS  earnings  microdata  file.  Rural  employment  grew  the  most  in 
the  trade  sector,  which  increased  by  224,000  workers  between  1992  and  1993.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessional services  workers  increased  by  151,000  during  this  time  period.  Manufacturing  employ- 
ment remained  largely  unchanged  in  rural  areas,  although  data  actually  show  a drop  of  25,000 
workers.  Rural  agricultural,  mining,  and  nonprofessional  services  employment  aiso  declined. 

Urban  areas’  largest  employment  gains  were  posted  in  the  nonprofessional  services  sector,  which 
grew  by  500,000  workers,  while  professional  services  showed  an  increase  of  414,000  workers. 
Government  and  trade  employment  also  jumped  by  166,000  and  1 33,000  workers,  respectively. 
Urban  manufacturing  employment  declined  by  320,000  workers,  while  the  number  of  agricultural 
and  construction  workers  fell  slightly. 

Employment  changes  in  1992-93  varied  somewhat  from  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  recovery.  Ru- 
ral employment  growth  had  been  concentrated  in  the  professional  services  sector,  which  grew  by 
319,000  workers  in  1991-92.  Trade  and  construction  employment  also  grew,  increasing  by  98,000 
workers  and  79,000  workers.  During  1991-92,  rural  manufacturing  employment  posted  no  gains, 
and  agriculture,  mining,  utilities,  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  (FIRE)  either  stagnated  or 
showed  only  slight  increases. 

During  1991-92,  three  industrial  sectors  accounted  for  most  of  the  employment  growth  in  urban  ar- 
eas. Professional  services  employment  grew  the  most,  adding  1,639,000  workers,  accompanied 
by  slight  gains  in  transportation  and  public  utilities  and  trade  employment.  Employment  losses 
were  concentrated  in  the  nonprofessional  services  sector,  down  796,000  workers,  and  the  manufac- 
turing sector,  which  lost  507,000  workers.  There  were  also  slight  employment  losses  in  agriculture, 
mining,  construction,  FIRE,  and  government. 

Rural  Employment  Gains  Concentrated  in  West  and  Midwest 

As  with  the  changes  by  industrial  sector,  not  all  rural  areas  benefited  equally  from  the  employment 
growth.  According  to  preliminary  BLS  county  data,  much  of  the  growth  in  rural  employment  took 
place  in  the  West  and  Midwest  during  1 992-93.  Employment  climbed  1 .9  percent  In  the  West  and 
1 .8  percent  in  the  Midwest.  Rebounding  employment  in  the  Pacific  States  drove  the  improvement 
in  rural  employment  in  the  West.  Rural  employment  climbed  2.4  percent  In  the  Pacific  States,  a 2- 
percentage-point  improvement  over  its  1989-^  low.  Improved  employment  conditions  in  the  East 
North  Central  States  contributed  to  the  rural  Midwest’s  employment  growth.  Rural  employment  in- 
creased 2.4  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  States,  a vast  improvement  over  the  decline  of  0.5 
percent  in  1989-90. 

In  the  Northeast,  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  showed  only  slight  rural  employ- 
ment gains  at  0.9  of  a percentage  point.  Employment  In  the  rural  South  increased  1 .2  percent,  led 
by  the  East  South  Central  States  which  rebounded  between  the  1991-92  and  1992-93  periods, 
changing  from  -1 .6  percent  to  1 .9  percent.  Rural  employment  growth  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 


West  South  Central  States  was  more  moderate  at  1 .0  and  0.7  percent.  [Elizabeth  M.  Dagata,  202- 
219-0536] 
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Employment 


Employment  by  industrial  sector,  1991  >93 

Nonmetro  areas*  largest  gains  were  in  trade  and  professional  services  employment 


Nonmetro 

Metro 

Change  in  employment 

Total 

Change  in  employment 

Industry 

Total 

employed, 1993 

1 992-93 

1991-92 

employed, 

1993 

1992-93 

1991-92 

Total 

25,480 

477 

Thousands 

503  93,826 

1,231 

218 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing 

1.713 

-40 

10 

1,557 

-34 

-45 

Mining 

302 

-10 

-11 

366 

19 

-41 

Construction 

1,748 

78 

79 

5,373 

119 

-165 

Manufacturing 

5,107 

-25 

0 

14,460 

-320 

-507 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

1,526 

64 

2 

6,932 

118 

160 

Trade 

5,129 

224 

98 

19,633 

133 

131 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

1,037 

60 

16 

6,936 

116 

-23 

Nonprofessional  services^ 

2,155 

-38 

-56 

11,266 

500 

-796 

Professional  services^ 

5,609 

151 

319 

22,697 

414 

1,639 

Government 

1,154 

13 

46 

4,606 

166 

-135 

^Includes  business,  repair,  personal,  entertainment,  and  recreational  services. 

includes  health,  education,  social,  religious,  engineering,  architectural,  accounting,  and  related  services. 
Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  CPS  earnings  miaodata  files. 


Employment  change  by  c^Jirlsion,  1992-93 

Nonmetro  employment  rehjurided  most  strongly  in  the  Pacific  and  East  North  Central  divisions 


Mountain 
Nonmetro  1.5 
J^etro  3.1 


Pacific  ^ 
Nonmetro  2.4 
Metro  0.9 


West  North  Central 
Nonmetro  1.1 


^West  South  Central 
Nonmetro  0.7 
Metro  1.1 


New  England 
Nonmetro  0.9 
Metro  1.3 


Middle  Atlantic 
Nonmetro  0.9 
Metro  0.6 


South  Atlantic 
Nonmetro  1 .0 
Metro  2.3 


Source.  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Unemployment 


The  rural  unemploy- 
ment rate  declined  in 
1 993  but  remained 
higher  than  before  the 
1990-91  recession. 
Firms  continued  to  lay 
off  an  unusually  large 
number  of  workers  for  a 
period  of  economic  re- 
covery, and  the  length 
of  time  unemployed 
workers  required  to  find 
new  jobs  remained  at  a 
recessionary  level. 


Rural  Unemployment  Was  Down  in  1993, 
but  Job  Losses  Remained  High 

Rural  unemployment  averaged  6.5  percent  in  1993,  down  from  7.1  percent  ini 992,  according  to 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  Urban  unemployment  remained  a little  higher  than  ru- 
ral but  also  inr^roved,  falling  from  7.5  to  6.9  percent.  Despite  these  improvements,  both  rural  and 
urban  unemployment  remained  above  their  1989  prerecession  lows  of  5.7  and  5.2  percent. 

Rural  unemployment  fell  in  all  four  census  regions  between  1992  and  1993,  leaving  the  relative 
rankings  unchanged  with  rural  unemployment  lowest  in  the  Midwest  and  highest  in  the  West,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  county  data.  Rural  unemployment  was  lowest  in 
the  West  North  Central  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  North  and  South  Dakota.  Five  of 
the  six  States  with  the  highest  rural  unemployment  rates  were  located  on  or  near  the  Pacific 
Coast — Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  (West  Virginia  was  the  sixth). 

Firms  Continue  To  Shed  Workers 

The  unemployed  can  be  categorized  by  whether  they  lost  their  previous  jobs  (job  losers),  voluntar- 
ily quit  to  search  for  better  jobs  (job  quitters),  or  have  been  out  of  the  labor  force,  for  example  study- 
ing or  parenting  full  time,  but  are  now  looking  for  jobs  (market  entrants).  The  share  of  the 
unemployed  who  are  job  losers  typically  increases  during  a recession  because  poor  business  con- 
ditions result  In  more  layoffs,  and  fewer  people  quit  jobs  or  enter  the  labor  market  in  periods  when 
finding  a job  is  particularly  difficult.  Consistent  v/ith  this  pattern,  the  job-loser  share  of  rural  unem- 
ployment climbed  from  48  percent  in  1 989  to  53  percent  in  1 992  when  rural  unemployment  peaked. 
The  rural  job-loser  share  was  only  slightly  lower  in  1993,  however,  despite  the  fact  that  about  half 
of  the  1989-92  rise  in  the  unemployment  rate  was  undone  during  1993.  The  1989-93  rise  in  the  job- 
loser  share  was  even  larger  in  urban  areas. 

The  persistence  of  the  high  job-loser  share  suggests  that  many  firms  continued  to  “downsize*  to  cut 
their  operating  costs  and  improve  profit  margins,  despite  improving  business  conditions.  This  inter- 
pretation is  consistent  with  the  steady  stream  of  layoff  announcements  made  by  large  corporations 
during  1 993.  Also  consistent  with  these  announcements,  increasing  numbers  of  job  losers  had 
held  white  collar  jobs  or  were  employed  in  service  industries.  For  example,  between  1 989  and 
1993  the  share  of  job  losers  previously  employed  in  managerial,  professional,  and  technical  occu- 
pations rose  from  11  to  15  percent  and  the  share  previously  employed  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  and  services  sectors  rose  from  40  to  46  percent.  It  is  unclear  whether  high  layoff  rates  repre- 
sent a long-term  or  temporary  problem,  or  whether  rural  workers  will  continue  to  be  less  affected 
than  urban  workers. 

Time  Needed  to  Find  a Job  Remains  at  Its  Recessionary  Level 

Unemployment  durations  typically  rise  during  a recession  because  relatively  few  firms  are  hiring 
and  many  unemployed  workers  are  competing  for  those  jobs.  True  to  this  pattern,  the  recessionary 
rise  in  the  unemployment  rate  between  1989  and  1992  was  accompanied  by  increases  in  the  aver- 
age number  of  weeks  unemployed  rural  workers  had  been  searching  for  jobs,  from  1 3 to  1 7 weeks, 
and  in  the  share  of  the  unemployed  out  of  work  for  over  6 months,  from  1 3 to  21  percent.  Unem- 
ployment durations  remained  virtually  unchanged  in  1993,  however,  despite  considerable  job 
growth  and  falling  unemployment.  Older  and  college-educated  individuals  were  jobless  longer  than 
other  workers  in  1 993  and  were  particularly  affected  by  the  1 989-93  increase  in  jobless  durations, 
as  were  individuals  residing  in  the  Northeast.  As  with  the  job  loss  rate,  the  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment duration  between  1989  and  1 993  was  larger  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas. 

The  persistence  of  high  unemployment  durations  into  the  early  stages  of  an  economic  recovery  is 
quite  typical.  More  buoyant  hiring  attracts  labor  rrarket  entrants  who  are  often  more  successful 
than  the  long-term  unemployed  in  competing  for  the  new  job  openings.  If  *he  business  expansion 
persists  and  unemployment  continues  to  fall,  enough  of  the  long-term  unemployed  are  eventually 
reemployed  to  bring  down  average  unemployment  durations. 

Two  recent  shifts  in  the  composition  of  the  unemployed  may  cause  long-duration  unemployment  to 
be  more  persistent  during  the  current  recovery  than  in  past  recoveries.  First,  the  share  of  lald-off 
workers  expecting  to  be  recalled  to  their  former  jobs  has  fallen  and  this  shift  may  imply  increased 
reemployment  difficulties.  Second,  the  changing  demographic  mix  of  individuals  becoming  unem- 
ployed suggests  that  the  process  of  matching  the  unemployed  with  the  available  jobs  may  have  be- 
come more  difficult.  For  example,  the  shares  of  older  and  college-educated  workers  among  the 
unemployed  has  Increased  and  these  workers  may  have  skills  that  are  quite  occupationally  specific 
and  thus  unsuited  for  most  job  openings. 
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Job  Security  of  Concern 

Unemployment  is  most  often  analyzed  from  the  perspective  of  the  unemployed,  but  is  also  of  con- 
cern for  the  enr^Dloyed,  because  few  if  any  jobs  are  totally  secure.  From  the  perspective  of  workers 
with  jobs,  the  level  of  job  insecurity  reflects  both  the  likelihood  of  losing  their  jobs  and  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  find  new  jobs.  Data  for  1 993  indicate  that  job  insecurity  remained  quite  high  despite 
the  decline  in  the  unemployment  rate.  This  apparent  paradox  reflected  the  persistence  of  cost-cut- 
ting layoffs,  despite  improving  business  conditions,  and  the  failure  of  unemployment  duration  to 
shorten  as  the  nunju"*r  of  unemployed  job  seekers  fell.  Continued  economic  expansion  should  less- 
en these  job  security  coimerns.  Some  labor  market  analysts  predict,  however,  that  the  share  of  the 
workforce  that  will  spend  nost  or  ail  of  their  working  lives  with  a single  employer  has  permanently 
fallen,  [Paul Swaim,  202-21 9-0552] 


Distribution  of  the  unemployed  by  how  they  became  Jobless 
The  share  of  Job  losers  remains  above  1989’s  prerecession  level 


Distribution  of  the  unemployed  by  number  of  weeks 
looking  for  work 

The  average  time  the  unemployed  have  spent  looking  for  Jobs 
remains  above  the  prerecession  level 


Percentage 


Unem-  1989  1992  1993  1989  1992  1993 

ptoyment  5.7 1_A 6.5  5.2 7^5 6.9 

Nonmetro  Metro 


Mean 

weeks: 


1989 

13.5 


\ 


1992  1993  1989  1992  1993 

16.9  16.8  I1.6  18.4  18.9 


Nonmetro 


Metro 


Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  CPS  earnings  microdata  files. 


Weeks  looking  for  a job  by  the  nonmetro  unemployed 

Unemployment  duration  rose  most  for  older  workers,  college  graduates,  and  residents  of  the  Northeast 


a-'-'* 

Time  unemployed 

Share  looking  6 months  or  longer 

Group 

1989 

1993 

Change 

1989 

1993 

Change 

Mean  weeks 

-Percent- 

Percentage 

points 

Total  nonmetro 

13.5 

16.8 

3.3 

13.4 

20.0 

6.6 

By  gender: 

Male 

15.5 

18.6 

3.1 

16.0 

22.4 

6.4 

Female 

11.1 

14.7 

3.6 

10.2 

17.2 

7.0 

By  age: 

16-19 

7.5 

8.9 

1.4  . 

4.9 

8.5 

3.6 

20-29 

12.7 

13.6 

.9 

12.4 

15.3 

2.9 

30-39 

14.8 

19.3 

4.5 

15.5 

23.0 

7.5 

40-49 

18.2 

22.1 

3.9 

20.9 

28.1 

7.2 

50-59 

16.7 

23.8 

7.1 

15.9 

29.9 

14.0 

60  and  older 

20.0 

22.9 

2.9 

21.2 

32.0 

10.8 

By  educational  attainment: 

Less  than  high  school 

13.0 

14.6 

1.6 

13.2 

15.9 

2.7 

High  school  degree  or  GED 

14.8 

17.3 

2.5 

15.5 

21 .3 

5.8 

Some  college 

10.0 

16.9 

6.9 

8.1 

21 .3 

13.2 

Undergraduate  degree 

11.5 

24.8 

13.3 

11.2 

27.7 

16.5 

lor  more  years  of  graduate 

school 

18.9 

23.8 

4.9 

18.7 

25.7 

7.0 

By  region: 

Northeast 

11.7 

19.8 

8.1 

8.8 

26.1 

17.3 

Midwest 

14.9 

15.9 

1.0 

15.2 

18.3 

3.1 

South 

13.8 

16.6 

2.8 

14.4 

19.1 

4.7 

West 

11.2 

16.6 

5.4 

10.1 

20.6 

10.5 

Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  CPS  earnings  microdata  file 
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Income 


The  rural-urban  house- 
hold Income  gap  held 
steady  through  1992, 
as  incomes  remained 
essentially  unchanged. 
Stagnant  rural  income 
during  the  1980's 
masked  winners  and 
losers  in  income  growth 
among  the  Nation’s 
rural  counties. 


Rural  Household  Income  Unchanged 

According  to  the  latest  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data,  the  gap  between  rural  and  urban 
inconnes  persisted  through  1 992.  Rural  households  historically  have  had  lower  nnedian  in- 
comes  than  urban  households.  Since  1986,  the  rural  median  has  been  23  to  25  percent  below  the 
urban  median. 

Rural  Inconne  Stagnates,  Urban  Income  Stabilizes 

Median  household  income  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  remained  unchanged  in  real  terms  be- 
tween 1991  and  1992.  For  rural  areas,  the  1992  median  of  $24,991  represented  no  significant 
change  since  1986,  and  thus  continues  the  trend  in  stagnant  household  income.  Urban  median  in- 
come, however,  stabilized  after  2 years  of  deterioration.  Between  1989  and  1991,  the  real  median 
income  of  urban  households  declined  by  6.5  percent  (approximately  $2,300  in  1992  dollars). 

No  meaningful  changes  in  median  household  income  occurred  for  rural  White,  Black,  or  Hispanic 
households.  The  median  income  of  urban  Blacks,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped  by  5.5  percent,  or 
about  $1,145,  between  1991  and  1992.  Despite  the  decline  for  urban  Black  he  useholds,  rural 
Blacks  continue  to  have  the  lowest  median  income  and  the  widest  income- gap  compared  with  their 
urban  counterparts.  Rural  Black  households  seem  particularly  disadvantaged  economically  when 
compared  with  rural  White  households,  whose  median  income  was  almost  double  the  Black  median. 

Uneven  Growth  Across  Rural  Counties 

Rural  real  median  household  income  has  not  changed  appreciably  since  1986,  according  to  CPS 
data.  The  decennial  censuses  of  1980  and  1990  also  confirm  that  rural  real  income  stagnated  be- 
tween 1979  and  1989.  The  census  data  are  available  by  county  and  show  that  the  aggregate 
analysis  of  rural  areas  masks  diversity  in  growth  and  decline  across  the  Nation’s  rural  counties. 

Between  1979  and  1989,  median  household  income  growth  varied  among  rural  counties  within 
States  and  among  rural  areas  of  States  within  regions.  In  general,  however,  rural  losses  in  income 
were  concentrated  in  rural  areas  of  the  West  and  Midwest.  The  Northeast  displayed  the  highest 
gains  in  the  real  median  household  income  of  its  rural  households,  at  8.6  percent. 

During  the  1980’s  over  half  of  rural  counties  suffered  declines  in  real  median  household  incomes. 
About  20  percent  of  rural  counties,  in  contrast,  had  real  growth  in  median  household  iiicome  above 
the  national  average  of  6.5  percent.  [Kathleen  Kassel,  202/21 9-0536] 


Median  household  income  by  race  and  ethnicity 

Black  households  have  the  lowest  nonmetro  Income  and  the  widest  income  gap  compared 
with  their  metro  counterparts 


1992  household  income 

Real  change,  1 991-92^ 

Race/ethnicity 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro- 
metro  gap’ 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Total 

Dollars- 

24,991 

32,694 

23.6 

Percent 

-1  7 

-0.7 

White 

26,072 

35,059 

25.6 

-1.9 

.1 

Black 

13,821 

19,674 

29.7 

2.3 

-5.5 

Hispanic^ 

19,642 

23,126 

15.1 

-1.5 

-2.6 

Note:  Nonmetro-metro  difference  is  statistically  significant  in  each  category.  Change  in  income  from  1991  to  1992  is 
only  significant  for  Black  households  in  metro  areas. 

Percent  by  which  nonmetro  income  is  lower  than  metro. 

^Income  in  1991  converted  to  1992  dollars  using  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

^tispanics  may  be  of  any  race. 

Source.  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Median  household  income  by  region 

The  nonmetro  Northeast  had  the  highest  median  income  and  the  largest  income  growth 
among  nonmetro  areas  of  regions 


Region 

1989  household  Income 

Real  change,  1979-892 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

" Nonmetro- 
metro  qap’ 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Northeast 

f u 

30,499 

39,691 

23.2 

f Owl  /( 

8.6 

18.3 

Midwest 

27,039 

35,930 

24.7 

-4.1 

-1 .4 

South 

24,001 

33,525 

28.4 

1.8 

6.1 

West 

28,397 

38,61 1 

26.5 

-3.1 

10.6 

Note:  The  national  growth  rate  tor  l'  is  period  was  6.5  percent. 

^Percent  by  whinh  nonmetro  income  is  lower  than  metro. 

income  in  1979  and  1989  converted  to  1992  dollars  using  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  trom  the  1980  and  1990  Censuses  of  Population  and  Housing. 


Change  in  nonmetro  real  median  household  income,  1979-89 

Declining  nonmetro  income  concentrated  in  Midwest  and  West 


National  average  growth  was  6.5  percent. 


Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  1980  and  1990  Censuses  of  Population. 
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Poverty 


Between  1991  and 
1992  the  number  of  ru- 
ral poor  increased  by 
about  half  a million. 

The  rural  poor  remain 
concentrated  in  the 
South,  the  only  region 
to  have  significant  in- 
creases in  the  number 
of  poor  and  the  poverty 
rate.  The  poverty  rate 
remained  higher  among 
rural  Blacks  than  Blacks 
living  in  the  central  cit- 
ies of  urban  areas. 


Rural  Poverty  Rate  Remains  Higher  than 
Urban  Rate 


The  1992  estimated  number  of  rura!  persons  in  poverty  was  9.5  million,  a statistically  significant 
increase  of  about  half  a million  people  over  1991.  At  16.8,  the  rural  poverty  rate  in  1992  was 
not  statistically  different  from  the  1991  rate.  With  urban  poverty  at  1 3.9  percent,  the  pattern  of  sig- 
nificantly higher  poverty  in  rural  areas  continued. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  higher  rural  poverty  rate  is  the  preponderance  of  low-wage  jobs 
found  in  rura!  areas,.  Nearly  a third  (31  percent)  of  the  2.1  million  full-time,  full-year  workers  who 
were  poor  in  1992  lived  in  rural  areas,  while  only  a .'ifth  (20  percent)  of  all  full-time,  full-year  workers 
lived  in  rural  areas. 

Rural  South  Had  Highest  Poverty 

The  South  remains  the  region  hardest  hit  by  poverty.  Not  only  did  the  South  continue  to  show  the 
highest  poverty  rate  of  any  region,  but  the  South  was  the  only  region  with  significant  increases  in 
the  number  of  poor  and  the  rate  of  poverty  between  1991  and  1992.  Both  urban  and  rural  1992 
poverty  rates  were  higher  in  the  South  than  in  any  other  region,  with  the  rural  South  in  a particularly 
disadvantaged  position  (see  app.  table  3).  Within  the  South,  34  percent  of  the  region's  poor  lived  in 
rural  areas,  compared  with  28  percent  of  the  South’s  total  population.  A disproportionate  share  (53 
percent)  of  all  rural  poor  lived  in  the  South,  compared  with  43  percent  of  the  total  rural  population. 
Although  the  South  has  a somewhat  greater  concentration  of  high  poverty-risk  groups,  such  as 
Blacks  and  families  headed  by  women,  that  alone  does  not  explain  higher  poverty  there  than  in 
other  regions.  Southern  poverty  rates  were  higher  for  all  age,  race,  and  family-type  groups. 

Black  and  Hispanic  Rura!  Poverty  Substantially  Higher  than  for  Whites 

About  three-fourths  (75.5  percent)  of  the  rural  poor  were  White.  However,  the  poverty  rate  was 
much  lower  for  rural  Whites  (1 4.2  percent)  than  for  rural  Blacks  (40.8  percent)  or  Hispanics  (36.7 
percent). 

Over  the  last  7 years,  poverty  rates  for  Blacks  have  changed  little  in  rural  areas  but  slowly  climbed 
in  the  central  cities  of  urban  areas.  Despite  these  trends,  the  rate  remained  much  higher  among  ru- 
ral than  central  city  Blacks  (at  35.2  percent)  in  1992. 

Poverty  for  Families  Headed  by  Women  Remains  Higher  in  Rura!  Areas 

The  national  poverty  rate  was  more  than  five  times  higher  among  families  headed  by  women  with 
minor  children  (45.7  percent)  than  married-couple  families  with  children  (8.4  percent).  At  48.2  per- 
cent, the  rura!  poverty  rate  for  families  headed  by  women  with  children  was  higher  than  the  national 
rate.  When  the  female  householder  was  Black,  the  rural  rate  rose  to  68.6  percent.  The  rural  pov- 
erty I ate  for  Black  families  headed  by  women  with  children  was  higher  than  the  rate  for  their  coun- 
terparts living  in  centra!  cities  (57.9  percent). 

Rural  Share  of  Welfare  Payments  Disproportionately  Low 

Among  those  age  15  or  over  (those  for  whom  income  sources  were  recorded),  about  5 percent  of 
urban  and  6 percent  of  rural  residents  received  public  cash  assistance  (Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC),  Genera!  Assistance,  and  Supplemental  Security  Income)  in  1992.  The 
income  of  71  percent  of  both  urban  and  rural  recipients  of  AFDC  and/or  General  Assistance  re- 
mained below  the  poverty  level  in  spite  of  the  payments.  Although  the  rate  of  poverty  among  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  recipients  was  lower,  more  than  half  (54  percent)  of  rural  recipients  and 
44  percent  of  urban  recipients  remained  poor.  Only  about  19  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  pub- 
lic welfare  payments  went  to  rural  residents  in  1 992.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lower  share  of 
monetary  assistance  sent  to  rural  areas  may  have  been  the  relatively  shorter  time  spent  on  public 
assistance  among  rura!  recipients.  Perhaps  a more  important  contributing  factor,  however,  is  the 
fact  that,  in  Southern  States  where  the  rural  poor  are  concentrated,  maximum  AFDC  benefit 
amounts  are  set  well  below  the  median  amount  for  all  States.  [Linda  Swanson,  202-21 9’0535] 
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Poverty  rates,  1959-92 

The  nonmetro-metro  poverty  differential  has  not  improved  since  1979 


Percent  poor 


Poverty  rates  by  residence  and  race,  1986  and  1992 
Biac*'  poverty  still  higher  in  nonn^tro  areas  than  in  central  cities 

Percent  poor 


Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 


Poverty  among  nonmetro  families  with  children  by  race,  1992 

Female  headship  increases  poverty  risk  more  for  Black  families  than  White 

Percent  poor 
80  r 


Black 


Source:  Current  Population  Sunrey. 
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Population 


Almost  two-thirds  of 
nonmetro  counties  ex- 
perienced population 
growth  during  1990-92, 
compared  with  less 
than  half  of  nonmetro 
counties  during  the 
1980's.  Net  inmigration 
accounted  for  much  of 
the  growth. 


Nonmetro  Population  Growth  Widespread 
in  Early  1990’s,  Countering  1980’s  Trend 

Nonmetro  population  growth  became  mor^  widespread  during  1990-92,  according  to  estimates 
from  the  State-Federal  Cooperative  population  series  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Over  64  percent  of  nonmetro  counties  gained  population  between  April  1990  and  July  1992.  Dur- 
ing the  1980*s,  only  47  percent  of  nonmetro  counties  gained  population.  In  all,  442  more  nonmetro 
counties  gained  population  during  1990-92  than  during  1980-90.  Although  more  counties  grew,  the 
overall  nonmetro  population  growth  rate  was  still  slower  than  the  metro  rate  (1 .8  vs.  2.8  percent). 

But  the  gap  between  metro  and  nonmetro  growth  rates  narrowed  compared  with  the  1980’s  as  a 
whole  when  nonmetro  population  grew  4.2  percent  and  metro  population  grew  1 1 .6  percent. 

Nonmetro  Population  Gains  in  All  Regions;  Even  Some  Plains  Counties  Turn  Around 

The  nonmetro  population  grew  an  estimated  917,000  during  1990-92.  In  contrast,  nonmetro  areas 
grew  by  just  over  2 million  during  the  entire  decade  of  the  1980’s.  Nonmetro  counties  gaining  popu- 
lation during  1990-92  are  largely  in  the  Mountain  States,  Upper  Great  Lakes,  Ozarks,  Southeast, 
and  Northeast.  Population  loss  continued  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Great  Plains,  western  Corn 
Belt,  and  Mississippi  Delta.  Counties  that  lost  population  during  the  1980’s  and  then  gained  during 
1990-92  are  sprinkled  across  the  country,  with  some  concentration  around  metro  areas  and  non- 
metro  counties  that  were  already  growing  during  the  1980's.  In  the  Corn  Belt  and  Great  Plains,  a 
modest  turnaround  occurred  in  a number  of  counties  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota. 


Nonmetro  population  change,  1980-90  and  1990-92 

Decline  has  ended  in  more  than  500  counties  since  1990 


Source:  Calculated  by  Loyola  Universlty-Chlcago  and  ERS  using  data  from  the  1980  and  1990  Censuses 
of  Population  and  1992  Federal-State  Cooperative  population  estimates. 
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Migrants  Account  tor  a Large  Share  of  Growth 

Renewed  nonmetro  growth  is  due,  in  part,  to  a recent  net  inflow  of  migrants.  More  than  51  percent 
of  nonrnetro  counties  had  net  inmigration  during  1990-92  compared  with  29  percent  during  1980- 
90.  This  migration  gain  of  396,000  people  accounted  for  43  percent  of  nonmetro  population  in- 
crease between  1980  and  1990.  Natural  increase  accounted  for  the  remaining  57  percent  of 
nonmetro  population  increase  during  1990-92,  as  births  exceeded  deaths  by  521,000. 

Adjacency  to  Metro  Areas,  Retirement,  and  Recreation  Spur  Nonmetro  Growth 

Nonmetro  counties  adjacent  to  metro  areas  were  more  likely  than  other  nonmetro  counties  to  expe- 
rience population  increase  and  net  inmigration.  Nearly  75  percent  of  adjacent  counties  gained 
population  during  1990-92,  and  60  percent  had  net  inmigration.  In  fact,  the  rate  of  net  inmigration 
to  adjacent  counties  (1 .0  percent)  exceeded  the  metro  inmigration  rate  (0.8  percent).  However, 
even  among  more  remote  nonmetro  counties,  recent  population  gains  and  inmigration  were  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  during  the  1980’s.  Nonadjacent  counties  had  net  inmigration  (0.5  percent)  dur- 
ing 1 990-92  compared  with  net  outmigration  (-4.3  percent)  during  the  1 980’s. 

Growth  has  been  fastest  and  most  widespread  in  areas  that  can  be  identified  as  recreation  or  retire- 
ment counties.  About  an  eighth  of  nonmetro  counties  are  identified  as  recreation  areas,  based  on 
the  importance  of  employment,  sales,  and  Income  derived  from  lodging,  entertainment,  and  recrea- 
tion businesses,  and  the  presence  of  seasonal-use  housing.  These  counties  had  an  overall  popula- 
tion increase  of  3.7  percent  during  1990-92,  a rate  double  the  overall  nonmetro  rate  and  well  above 
the  pace  ot  metro  growth. 

in  the  fifth  of  nonmetro  counties  that  we  classify  as  retirement  areas,  population  increased  by  3.6 
percent  during  1 990-92.  About  a fourth  of  these  counties  have  more  deaths  than  births  because  of 
the  presence  of  so  many  older  people,  but  their  population  tends  to  grow  anyway  from  the  contin- 
ued influx  of  retirees  and  other  newcomers.  There  is  partial  overlap  between  the  retirement  and 
recreation  groups. 

Farming-dependent  counties  were  the  only  economic  type  in  which  a majority  of  counties  continued 
to  decline  in  population  after  1990;  65  percent  of  them  lost  population  during  1990-92.  Even  so, 
there  was  sufficient  growth  in  the  minority  that  grew  to  more  than  offset  the  majority’s  losses.  Over- 
all, the  population  of  farm  counties  increased  0.6  percent. 


Population  change,  1980-90  and  1990-92 

Many  more  nonmetro  counties  grew  during  1990-92  than  during  1980-90,  partially  because  the  number  of  nonmetro 
counties  that  gained  more  migrants  than  they  lost  Increased 


Item 

Population  change 

Share  of 
counties 
with 

increasing 

population 

Net  migration 

Share  of 
counties 
with  net 
inmigration 

Natural  change 

Share  of 
counties 
with  natural 
increase 

Thousand 

persons 

Percent- 

Thousand 

persons 

Percent 

Thousand- 

persons 

Percent 

1 980-90:’ 

United  States 

22,168 

9.8 

54.7 

5,206 

2.3 

35.5 

16,962 

7.5 

91 .8 

Nonmetro 

2,262 

4.2 

46.9 

-785 

-1.4 

29.0 

3.047 

5.6 

89.8 

Adjacent 

1,806 

6.8 

60.1 

393 

1.5 

39.2 

1,413 

5.3 

94.3 

Nonadjacent 

455 

1.6 

38.6 

-1,179 

-4.3 

22.5 

1,634 

5.9 

86.9 

Metro 

19,906 

11 .6 

80.0 

5,991 

3.5 

57.0 

13,915 

8.1 

98.2 

1 990-92:^ 

United  States 

6,368 

2.6 

71.3 

1,925 

.8 

57.2 

4,442 

1.8 

84.9 

Nonmetro 

917 

1.8 

64.2 

396 

.8 

51.1 

521 

1.0 

80.5 

Adjacent 

567 

2.0 

74.6 

282 

1.0 

60.2 

285 

1.0 

87.4 

Nonadjacent 

351 

1.5 

56.1 

115 

.5 

44.2 

236 

1.0 

75.2 

Metro 

5,450 

2.8 

91.1 

1,529 

.8 

73.9 

3,921 

2.0 

97.1 

' Metro- nonmelro  status  as  of  1 983. 

^ Metro-nonmetro  status  as  of  1 993.  *• 

Source:  Calculated  from  1980  and  1 990  Census  of  Population  data  and  1992  Federal-Slate  Cooperative  county  population  estimates 
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other  Estimates  Verify  the  Federal-State  Estimates 

The  1990-92  county  population  estimates  from  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  program  were  calcu- 
lated using  new  methods  and  benchmarked  to  the  1990  Census,  both  changes  that  make  these  es- 
timates not  completely  comparable  with  those  for  1980-90.  To  try  to  verify  the  change  in  nonmetro 
population  growth  between  the  1980*s  and  early  1990’s,  we  obtained  additional  population  esti- 
mates and  information  on  recent  demographic  trends  from  40  of  the  50  State  demographers. 

County  population  estimates  using  different  methods  than  those  used  in  the  Federal-State  Coopera- 
tive estimates  are  generated  by  18  States.  The  State-generated  and  Federal-State  estimates  are 
consistent  in  showing  growth  or  decline  since  1990  in  74  percent  of  the  1,044  nonmetro  counties 
for  which  both  estimates  are  available.  Among  the  26  percent  with  inconsistent  estiinates,  the 
State-generated  estimates  more  often  indicate  growth  than  the  Federal-State  estimates.  Overall, 
the  State-generated  estimates  support  the  findings  from  the  Federal-State  series  that  a marked  up- 
turn in  the  Incidence  of  population  growth  has  occurred  among  nonmetro  counties  since  1990. 

The  1993  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  shows  a net  inflow  of  290,000  migrants  to  nonmetro  ar- 
eas between  March  1992  and  March  1993,  further  evidence  of  an  upturn  in  nonmetro  growth.  This 
i$  the  first  substantial  net  inmigration  to  nonmetro  areas  reported  in  the  CPS  since  the  early  1980’s. 

Has  Another  Rural  Turnaround  Begun? 

We  presume  that  economic  improvement  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  greater  recent  retention  and 
renewed  acquisition  of  people  by  rural  and  small  town  areas.  The  1980-82  recessions  were  more 
severe  and  their  effects  lasted  longer  in  rural  areas,  and  the  lengthy  farm  crisis  of  the  mid-1980’s 
had  a draining  effect  on  hundreds  of  counties.  These  factors  undoubtedly  played  a large  part  in  the 
slow  population  growth  In  and  net  outmigration  from  rural  areas  during  1980-90.  Metro  areas  took 
a larger  share  of  the  effects  of  the  1990-91  recession  and  have  been  recovering  more  slowly  than 
nonmetro  areas  since  then.  Although  traditional  rural  extractive  industries  and  manufacturing  have 
not  recovered  to  their  1979  employment  levels,  overall  nonmetro  employment  levels  were  improv- 
ing in  1992. 

It  is  premature  to  argue  that  a major  new  trend  is  underway  based  on  the  evidence  of  2 years  of 
population  estimates.  Whether  nonmetro  population  growth  will  continue  to  be  widespread,  will  in- 
crease or  decrease,  remains  to  be  seen.  However,  these  early  estimates  suggest  that  nonmetro  ar- 
eas have  started  off  the  1990’s  on  quite  a different  population  path  than  the  one  they  followed 
during  the  1980’s.  [Kenneth  M.  Johnson,  Loyola  University-Chicago,  312-508-3461,  and  Calvin  L. 
Beale,  202-219-0535] 


Population  change,  net  migration,  and  natural  increase  by  nonmetro  county  type,  1990-92’ 

More  of  the  retirement-destination  and  recreation  counties  increased  population  during  1990-92 

because  more  of  them  attracted  migrants  than  other  county  types  did 


County  type^ 

Counties 

Population 

change 

Share  of 
counties  with 
increasing 
population 

Net 

migration 

Share  of 
counties 
with  net 
inmigration 

Natural 

change 

Share  of 
counties  with 
natural 
inci  aase 

Number 

Percent 

All  nonmetro 

2.277 

1,7 

64 

0.7 

49 

1.0 

80 

Economic  types: 

Fa  rming -de  pe  nd  en  t 

510 

.6 

35 

-.2 

25 

.8 

63 

Mining-dependent 

122 

.9 

59 

-.1 

42 

1.1 

86 

Manufacturing-dependent 

513 

1.7 

82 

.7 

60 

1.0 

95 

Recreational 

283 

3.7 

88 

2.7 

77 

1.0 

82 

Social/demographic  types: 

Retirement-destination 

443 

3.6 

87 

2.7 

81 

.9 

76 

Persistent  poverty 

236 

1.6 

73 

.6 

56 

1.0 

89 

Low  population  density 

387 

1.1 

41 

-.2 

30 

1.3 

68 

^ Alaska  and  Hawaii  excluded  from  this  portion  of  analysis  because  most  codes  were  not  available  for  counties  in  those  States 

^ See  "Nonmetro  county  types  in  the  Appendix  for  definitions.  The  types  add  to  more  than  the  total  because  they  overlap:  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
groups. 

Source:  Calculated  from  the  1990  Census  of  Population  data  and  1992  Federal-State  Cooperative  county  population  estimates. 
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Appendix:  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 


Data  Sources 


Macroeconomic  conditions:  The  economic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic  changes 


in  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation,  including  the  Con- 
sumer and  Producer  Price  Indexes,  and  employment  and  unemployment  data  are  developed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National  income  and  product  ac- 
count information  on  capital  investment,  gross  domestic  product,  and  net  exports  is  produced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Information  relating  to 
monetary  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign  exchange  rates,  and  data  on  indus- 
trial production  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 

Nonmetro  conditions:  The  nonmetro  employment  and  unemployment  data  presented  in  this  is- 
sue come  from  various  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS) 
files.  The  monthly  CPS,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
provides  detailed  information  on  the  labor  force,  employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  metro  and  nonmetro  populations.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a national 
sample  of  about  60,000  households  that  are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional  popu- 
lation 16  years  of  age  and  over.  Labor  force  information  is  based  on  respondents’  activity  during  1 
week  each  month. 

The  household  income  and  poverty  data  reported  in  this  issue  were  calculated  from  the  March 
1993  CPS.  Every  year  the  March  CPS  includes  supplemental  questions  on  sources  and  amounts 
of  income  received  during  the  previous  calendar  year.  Information  on  family  size  and  income  is 
used  to  estimate  the  number  of  families  and  individuals  in  poverty  based  on  official  guidelines  is- 
sued by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  employment  by  industry  and  characteristics  of  the  unemployed  presented  in  this  issue  were 
calculated  from  the  CPS  earnings  microdata  file  for  1993  and  selected  previous  years.  Each  month 
workers  in  about  a quarter  of  the  CPS  households  are  asked  additional  questions  on  hours  worked 
and  earnings  for  the  week  including  the  12th  of  the  month.  The  microdata  file  consists  of  all  re- 
cords from  the  12  monthly  quarter-samples  conducted  in  a year.  This  sample  of  records  was  ex- 
panded to  represent  the  entire  work  force.  Annual  averages  were  computed  by  summing  the 
estimates  for  each  month  and  dividing  by  12. 

Rural  employment  and  unemployment  by  region  and  division  was  calculated  from  BLS  county-level 
files.  BLS  data  are  taken  from  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State  surveys  of  establishment 
payrolls  which  are  benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS.  Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  lev- 
els, annual  average  BLS  and  CPS  estimates  are  the  same.  The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly 
estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment  for  individual  counties. 
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Appendix;  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 

Definitions  Throughout  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends,  we  use  "rurar  and  "nonmetro"  interchangeably.  The 

same  holds  for  "urban*  and  "metro."  However,  in  tables  we  use  "nonmetro"  and  "metro,"  the  origi- 
nal and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part  time  but  want  full-time  work 
as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Civilian  labor  force:  Noninstitutional  civilians  aged  1 6 or  older  who  are  either  employed  or  unem- 
ployed. Individuals  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

Family:  Two  or  more  people  residing  together  who  are  related  by  birth,  marriage,  or  adoption. 

Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  U,S,  dollar  based  on  the 
rates  of  the  10  major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Gross  domestic  product  (GDP):  The  value  of  final  output  produced  by  people,  government,  and 
firms  in  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  U.S,  or  foreign  citizens,  or  U,S.-  or  foreign-owned 
firms.  Output  of  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  located  outside  the  United  States  is  not  included.  This  statis- 
tic is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  following  the  initial  release.  Nominal 
GDP  measures  final  goods  and  services  at  current  prices.  Real  GDP  measures  final  goods  and 
services  at  1987  prices  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Household:  All  the  people  living  in  a housing  unit.  A house,  an  apartment,  or  a single  room  is  con- 
sidered a housing  unit,  if  it  is  occupied  as  separate  living  quarters.  To  be  classified  as  separate  liv- 
ing quarters,  the  occupants  of  the  housing  unit  must  not  live  and  eat  with  any  other  people  in  the 
structure.  In  ad  jition,  there  must  be  direct  access  to  the  unit  from  the  outside  or  indirect  access 
through  a common  hall. 

Income:  The  sum  of  the  amounts  of  money  received  from  wages  and  salaries;  nonfarm  self-em- 
ployment income;  farm  self-employment  income;  Social  Security  or  railroad  retirement;  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income;  public  assistance  or  welfare  payments;  dividends,  interest,  or  net  rental 
income;  veterans  payments;  unemployment  or  workers'  compensation;  private  or  government  em- 
ployee pensions;  alimony  or  child  support;  and  other  periodic  payments. 

Inflation  rate:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  Changes  are  re- 
ported on  a monthly  basis  and  are  stated  as  annual  rates  for  longer  term  comparisons.  The  two 
major  measures  of  the  average  price  level  are  the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  noninstitu- 
tional population  16  and  older. 

Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  include  core  counties  containing  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area  popula- 
tion of  at  least  1 00,000.  Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they  are  eco- 
nomically and  socially  integrated  with  the  core  county.  Throughout  this  publication,  "urban"  and 
"metro"  have  been  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  within  MSA's, 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication,  "rural" 
and  "nonmetro"  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of  MSA's. 
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Appendix;  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 


Nonmetro  county  types:  The  classifications  of  nonmetro  counties  by  economic  and  sodai/demo- 
graphic  characteristics  used  in  the  Population  article  are  defined  as  follows: 

Farming'dependent--cour[t\es  where  farming  accounted  for  a weighted  annual  average  of  20  per- 
cent or  more  of  total  labor  and  proprietor  income  (TLPl)  in  1981,  1982,1984,  1 985,  and  1986. 

Manufacturing-dependent — counties  wfiere  manufacturing  contributed  30  percent  of  more  of  TLPl 
in  1986. 

Mining-dependenF-counWes  where  mining  contributed  20  percent  or  more  to  TLPl  in  1986. 

Retirement’destination — counties  where  the  net  inmigration  rates  of  people  aged  60  and  over  were 
1 5 percent  or  more  of  the  expected  1 980  population  aged  60  and  over  for  the  period  1 970-80. 

Persistent  poverty— counWes  ranking  in  the  bottom  quintile  of  all  counties  by  per  capita  income  in 
1950,  1959,  1969,  and  1979. 

Recreational — counties  with  receipts  by  hotels,  motels,  recreational  vehicle  parks,  and  camp- 
grounds of  at  least  $100  per  capita  and  ranking  two-thirds  of  a standard  deviation  or  more  above 
the  mean  for  all  counties  on  at  least  two  of  the  following  characteristics:  (1 ) percentage  of  county 
employment  in  entertainment,  recreation,  and  other  personal  services,  the  largest  component  of 
which  is  hotels  and  motels;  (2)  percentage  of  county  income  derived  from  amusement,  recreation, 
hotel,  and. other  lodging  businesses;  and  (3)  percentage  of  county  housing  units  that  are  vacant 
and  being  held  for  seasonal,  recreational,  or  occasional  use.  Some  counties  that  met  these  criteria 
were  rejected  because  they  proved  to  be  nodes  on  the  interstate  highway  system  where  cross- 
country travelers  stay  overnight,  not  recreation  areas. 

Low  population  dens/Yy-counties  with  fewer  than  six  persons  per  square  mile  in  1990. 

For  further  information  on  the  farming  through  poverty  codes,  see  Thomas  F.  Hady  and  Peggy  J. 
Ross,  An  Update:  The  D/Verse  Social  and  Economic  Structure  of  Nonmetro  America,  AGES  9036, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  June  1990. 

Poverty:  A person  is  in  poverty  If  his  or  her  family's  money  income  is  below  the  official  poverty 
threshold  appropriate  for  that  size  and  type  of  family.  Different  thresholds  exist  for  elderly  and 
n*;nelderly  unrelated  individuals,  for  two-person  families  with  and  without  elderly  heads,  and  for  dif- 
ferent family  sizes  by  number  of  children.  For  example,  the  poverty  threshold  for  a family  of  four 
with  two  children  was  $14,228  in  1992.  The  thresholds  are  adjusted  for  inflation  annually  using  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

Producer  Price  index:  A measure  of  the  average  price  received  by  producers  of  finished  goods  at 
the  wholesale  level  during  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark  period. 

Region  and  division:  The  four  regions  and  nine  divisions  within  the  regions  defined  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  are  used  in  this  issue.  The  States  in  each  region  and  division  are  as  follows: 

Northeast  region 

New  England— OonnecWcuX,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island,  and  Ver- 
mont; 

Middle  Atlantic— Mew  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Midwest  region 

East  North  Central — Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin; 

West  North  Central — Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota. 

South  region 

South  Atlantic — Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia.  Maryland,  North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia; 

East  South  Central— Alabama,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee; 

West  South  Central — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

West  region 

Mountain — Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming; 
Pacific — Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  1 6 years  and  older  as  a percentage  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  1 6 years  and  older. 
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Appendix  table  1 - Nonmetro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Adjusted 


Year/ 

quarter 

Population  16+ 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employed 

Employment/ 
population  ratio 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rate 

unemploy- 
ment rate' 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

— Percent- 

1993: 

4th 

43,083 

27,327 

63.4 

25,732 

59,7 

1,595 

5.8 

9.5 

3rd 

43,045 

27,620 

64,2 

25,959 

60,3 

1,661 

6,0 

9.8 

2nd 

42,913 

27,158 

63.3 

25,381 

59.1 

1,777 

6,5 

10,2 

1st 

42,953 

26,947 

62,7 

24,850 

57.9 

2,097 

7,8 

1l,8 

1992: 

4th 

42,737 

27,181 

63.6 

25.460 

59.6 

1,772 

6.3 

10,1 

3rd 

42,653 

27,344 

64.1 

25.452 

59.7 

1,892 

6.9 

10,6 

2nd 

42,322 

26,939 

63.7 

25,047 

59.2 

1,893 

7.0 

10,7 

1st 

42,114 

26,232 

62.3 

24.052 

57,1 

2,179 

8,3 

12,4 

1991: 

4th 

42,328 

26,442 

62.5 

24,745 

58,5 

1,697 

6,4 

10.1 

3rd 

41 ,904 

26,364 

62.9 

24,683 

58.9 

1,681 

6,4 

10,3 

2nd 

42,017 

26,529 

63.1 

24,673 

58,7 

1,856 

7.0 

10.7 

1st 

42,073 

26,049 

61.9 

23,898 

56.8 

2,151 

8.3 

12,3 

1990: 

4th 

42,106 

26,361 

62.6 

24,776 

58.8 

1,585 

6,0 

9.7 

3rd 

42,079 

26,607 

63.2 

25,158 

59.8 

1,450 

5,4 

8.8 

2nd 

41 ,774 

26,417 

63.2 

24,934 

59.7 

1,483 

5,6 

89 

1st 

41 ,660 

25,893 

62.2 

24.196 

58,1 

1,697 

6.6 

10,0 

1989: 

4th 

41 ,646 

26,168 

62.8 

24,778 

59.9 

1,390 

5,3 

8.6 

3rd 

41 ,755 

26,783 

64.1 

25,323 

60,6 

1,459 

5,4 

8,7 

2nd 

41 .588 

26,389 

63.5 

24.919 

59,9 

1,470 

5,6 

8.9 

1st 

40,912 

25,441 

62.2 

23,807 

58,2 

1,634 

6.4 

10,2 

1988: 

4th 

40,629 

25,510 

62.8 

24,024 

59,2 

1,469 

5,8 

9.4 

3rd 

40,812 

25,793 

63,2 

24,294 

59,5 

1.499 

5,8 

9,6 

2nd 

40,877 

25,513 

62.4 

23,978 

58,7 

1,535 

6,0 

9.8 

1st 

40,522 

24,819 

61,2 

22.996 

56.7 

1,823 

7,3 

11,6 

1987: 

4th 

40,280 

25,087 

62,3 

23,449 

58.2 

1.638 

6,5 

10,6 

3rd 

40,214 

25,277 

62.9 

23,634 

58.8 

1.643 

6,5 

10,5 

2nd 

40,497 

25,186 

62,2 

23,437 

57.9 

1,749 

6,9 

10,9 

1st 

40,745 

24.856 

61 ,0 

22.688 

55.7 

2,167 

8,7 

13,1 

1993 

42,999 

27,263 

63.4 

25,480 

59.3 

1,782 

6,5 

10.3 

1992 

42,456 

26,924 

63,4 

25.003 

58.9 

1.922 

7.-' 

11,0 

1991 

42,080 

26,346 

62,6 

24,500 

58,2 

. 1.846 

7,0 

10.8 

1990 

41,905 

26,319 

62.8 

24,766 

59,1 

1,554 

5,9 

9,4 

1989 

41,482 

26,209 

63,2 

24,718 

59.6 

1,491 

5,7 

9.1 

1988 

40,710 

25,409 

62.4 

23.827 

58.5 

1,582 

6,2 

10,1 

1987 

40,434 

25,101 

62.1 

23,302 

57.6 

1,799 

7,2 

11,3 

1986 

40,646 

25,171 

61.9 

23,091 

56,8 

2,080 

8.3 

12,8 

1985 

40,493 

24,781 

61,2 

22,700 

56,1 

2,081 

8,4 

13.0 

1984 

55,946 

34,725 

62,1 

31 .930 

57,1 

2,796 

8,1 

12.2 

1983 

55,294 

34,156 

61.8 

30,696 

55.5 

3,460 

10,1 

14,9 

1982 

54,727 

33,740 

61 ,7 

30.335 

55,4 

3,405 

10,1 

14,9 

1981 

53,449 

33,092 

61 ,9 

30.488 

57,0 

2,603 

7,9 

11,5 

1980 

52,706 

32,512 

61 .7 

30,150 

57,2 

2,362 

7,3 

10,7 

1979 

51 ,563 

M,716 

61,5 

29,916 

58.0 

1,800 

5,7 

8,5 

Note:  Beginning  In  1985,  estimation  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census  That  change  accounts  for  the  large  drop 
in  the  nonmetro  population  and  labor  force  between  1984  and  1985.  Quarterly  data  shown  in  this  table  are  not  seasonally  adjusted  and.  therefore,  do  not  match 
seasonally  adjusted  numbers  analyzed  in  the  "Employment”  and  "Unemployment"  articles. 

'Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  hall  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons 
Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  2 - Metro  employment:  Quarterly  and  annual  averages 


Year/ 

quarter 

Population  16+ 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 
participation 

Employed 

Employment/ 
population  ratio 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rate 

Adjusted 
unemploy- 
ment rate^ 

Thousands- 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

— Percent- 

1993: 

4th 

151 ,231 

101,163 

66.9 

94,840 

62.7 

6,323 

6.3 

9.2 

3rd 

150,754 

101,598 

67.4 

94,726 

62.8 

6,873 

6.8 

10.0 

2nd 

150,375 

100,888 

67.1 

93,834 

62.4 

7,054 

7.0 

10.2 

1st 

149,843 

99,460 

66.4 

91 ,905 

61.3 

7,555 

7.6 

10.8 

1992: 

4th 

149,582 

99,763 

66.7 

92.726 

62.0 

7,037 

7.1 

10.1 

3rd 

149,134 

101,028 

67.7 

93.478 

62.7 

7,550 

7.5 

10.7 

2nd 

148,989 

100,255 

67.3 

92,745 

62.2 

7,510 

7.5 

■ 10.5 

1st 

148,774 

99,186 

66.7 

91,432 

61.5 

7,754 

7.8 

11.1 

1991: 

4th 

148.121 

98,915 

66.8 

92,327 

62.3 

6,589 

6.7 

9.8 

3rd 

148,074 

99,912 

67.5 

93,299 

63.0 

6,613 

6.6 

9.7 

2nd 

147,506 

99,017 

67.1 

92,522 

62.7 

6,496 

6.6 

9.4 

1st 

147,039 

97,984 

66.6 

91 ,362 

62.1 

6,622 

6.8 

9.7 

1990: 

4th 

146,589 

98,463 

67.2 

92,956 

63.4 

5,507 

5.6 

8.2 

3rd 

146,187 

99,290 

67.9 

93,872 

64.2 

5,417 

5.5 

8.0 

2nd 

146,051 

98,504 

67.4 

93,480 

64.0 

5,024 

5.1 

7.4 

1st 

145,751 

97,615 

67.0 

92,238 

63.3 

5,332 

5.5 

7.8 

1989: 

4th 

145,371 

98,1  91 

67.5 

93.242 

64.1 

4,949 

5.0 

7.3 

3rd 

144.848 

98,373 

67.9 

93,366 

64.5 

5,007 

5.1 

7,5 

2nd 

144,589 

97,391 

67.4 

92,449 

63.9 

4,942 

5.1 

7,5 

1st 

144,861 

96,633 

66.7 

91 ,41 1 

63.1 

5,223 

5.4 

7.9 

1 988: 

4th 

144,625 

96,886 

67,0 

92,139 

63.7 

4,748 

4.9 

7.4 

3rd 

144,028 

97,249 

67.5 

92,132 

64.0 

5,117 

5.3 

8,0 

2nd 

143,512 

95,843 

66.8 

90,801 

63.3 

5,042 

5.3 

7.8 

1st 

143,445 

95,061 

66.3 

89,492 

62.4 

5,569 

5.9 

8.6 

1987: 

4th 

143,187 

95,433 

66.6 

90,347 

63.1 

5,086 

5.3 

7.9 

3rd 

142,802 

95,924 

67.2 

90,434 

63.3 

5,490 

5 7 

8.6 

2nd 

142,030 

94,546 

66.6 

88,869 

62.6 

5,677 

6.0 

8.7 

1st 

141 ,257 

93,1  52 

65.9 

86,904 

61,5 

6,249 

6.7 

9.6 

1993 

150,551 

100,777 

66.9 

93,826 

62.3 

6,951 

6.9 

10,0 

1992 

149,120 

100,058 

67.1 

92,595 

62.1 

7,463 

7.5 

10.6 

1991 

147,685 

98,957 

67.0 

92,377 

62.6 

6,580 

6.6 

9.6 

1990 

146,144 

98,468 

67.4 

93,148 

63.7 

5,320 

5.4 

7.9 

1989 

144,911 

97,660 

67.4 

92,624 

63.9 

5,036 

5.2 

7.5 

1988 

143,903 

96,260 

66.9 

91,141 

63.3 

5,119 

5.3 

7,9 

1987 

142,319 

94,764 

66.6 

89,138 

62.6 

5,625 

5.9 

8.7 

1986 

139,941 

92,665 

66.2 

86.508 

61.8 

6.1  57 

6.6 

9.5 

1985 

137,713 

90,684 

65.9 

84,453 

61.3 

6,231 

6.9 

9.9 

1984 

120,437 

78,819 

65.4 

73,076 

60.7 

5,743 

7.3 

10.4 

1983 

118,922 

77,394 

65.1 

70,137 

59.0 

7,257 

9.4 

13.1 

1982 

117,544 

76,465 

65.1 

69.192 

58.9 

7,273 

9.5 

13,1 

1981 

112,987 

73,301 

64.9 

67,825 

60.0 

5,476 

7.5 

10.3 

1980 

111,438 

72,207 

64.8 

67,120 

60.2 

5,087 

7.0 

9.5 

1979 

109,969 

71,1  92 

64.7 

67,029 

61.0 

4,163 

5.8 

8.0 

Nole:  Beginning  in  1985,  estimalion  procedures  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  are  based  on  the  1980  Census.  Thai  change  accounts  for  the  large  drop  in 
the  nonmetro  population  and  labor  force  between  1984  and  1985.  Quarterly  data  shown  in  this  table  are  not  seasonally  adjusted  and.  therefore,  do  not  match 
seasonally  adjusted  numbers  analyzed  in  the  "Employment"  and  "Unemployment"  articles. 

^Unemployment  rate  adjusted  to  include  discouraged  workers  and  half  of  the  workers  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons 
Source'  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Appendix  table  3 - Poverty  by  residence,  region,  race/ethnicity,  and  family  type,  1992 


Number  of  poor 

Poverty  rate 

Item 

Metro 

Metro 

Non  metro 

Total 

Central  city 

Nonmetro 

Total  Central  city 

1 C7I 

United  States 

9,509 

27,372 

15,644 

16.8 

13.9 

20.5 

By  region: 

Northeast 

739 

5,488 

3,455 

11.9 

12.3 

21 .9 

Midwest 

2,473 

5,510 

3,655 

14.0 

12.7 

21 .3 

South 

5,075 

9,688 

5,143 

20.6 

15.4 

21 .2 

West 

1,221 

6,686 

3,391 

14.9 

14.3 

17.8 

By  race/ethnicity: 

White 

7,175 

17,348 

8,458 

14.2 

10.7 

15.6 

Black 

1,977 

8,636 

6,348 

40.8 

31.9 

35.2 

Hispanic^ 

627 

6,028 

3,985 

36.7 

28.7 

33.7 

By  family  type  arxJ  race/ethnicity: 

in  families  with  children 

6,060 

17,947 

10,402 

19.3 

16.8 

26.1 

White 

4,302 

10,565 

5,131 

15.8 

12.6 

19.6 

Black 

1,518 

6,466 

4,709 

47.1 

37.5 

41 .9 

Hispanic^ 

478 

4,669 

3,105 

38.4 

32.1 

38.3 

In  married-couple  families  with  children 

3,328 

6,919 

3,422 

13.1 

8.5 

12.9 

White 

2,755 

5,264 

2,405 

11.9 

7.6 

12.0 

Black 

453 

1,119 

674 

27.0 

14.3 

15.0 

Hispanic^ 

334 

2.532 

1,541 

32.7 

23.9 

28.0 

In  female-householder  families  with  children 

2,484 

10,223 

6,506 

50.2 

47.9 

55.7 

White 

1,333 

4,795 

2,461 

40.5 

40.3 

49.4 

Black 

1,054 

5,100 

3,852 

72.0 

58.5 

61.2 

Hispanic^ 

102 

1,906 

1,412 

67.7 

58.0 

64.4 

Note;  Regions  may  not  add  to  national  total  due  to  rounding. 
^Hispanics  may  be  of  any  race. 

Source:  March  1993  Current  Population  Survey. 
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Overview 


Revisions  and  Redesigns  Affect 
Reporting  of  Rural  Conditions, 
But  Trends  Remain  the  Same 


Redesign  makes  data 
on  rural  areas  unavail- 
able from  the  Current 
Population  Survey. 
Revised  data  from  the 
Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  widen  rural 
earnings  gap. 
Regardless  of  the 
changes  in  estimates, 
rural  r editions  are 
improving  as  the 
national  economy 
grows. 


The  Employment  and  Unemployment  sections  in  this  issue  of  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends  are 
based  on  county-level  estimates  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  previous  issues,  the 
Current  Population  Survey  had  been  the  main  source  of  data  used  in  our  discussions  of  rural 
employment  change  and  unemployment  rates.  The  CPS  is  undergoing  redesign,  both  in  the 
questions  asked  and  the  areas  (primary  sampling  units)  from  which  respondents  are  drawn. 

After  the  transition  to  the  new  questionnaire  and  areas  is  completed  in  June  1995,  data  for  rural 
areas  will  again  be  available  from  the  CPS. 

Caution  should  be  used  in  interpreting  the  unemployment  rates  reported  in  this  issue.  BLS 
county  estimates  have  consistently  shown  slightly  higher  rural  than  urban  unemployment  in 
recent  years.  The  CPS,  which  is  probably  more  reliable,  indicated  that  the  urban  unemployment 
rate  surpassed  the  rural  rate  in  1992  and  remained  slightly  higher  than  rural  unemployment  in 
1993.  This  difference  suggests  that  the  BLS  county-level  estimates  of  rural  unemployment  rates 
reported  in  this  issue  may  be  a little  too  high  and  understate  the  extent  of  recent  improvements. 

The  Earnings  article  is  also  based  on  revised  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  for 
1981  through  1992.  The  revisions  are  based  on  new  data  BEA  received  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  showed  proprietors’ earnings  to  be  slightly  lower  than  previously  estimat- 
ed. Proprietors  are  a somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  rural  labor  force  so  the  revised  data 
decreased  earnings  slightly  more  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas,  widening  the  urban  earnings 
advantage  by  a few  tenths  of  a percentage  point  in  ^.ich  year.  Despite  these  adjustments,  rural 
earnings  per  job  grew  faster  than  inflation  during  1 992. 

Although  data  for  rural  areas  are  being  revised,  the  basic  trends  remain  the  same.  The  BLS 
unemployment  rates  for  rural  and  urban  areas  are  higher  than  the  CPS  rates,  but  the  BLS  rates 
are  falling  just  as  the  CPS  rates  were.  The  ratio  of  rural  to  urban  earnings  is  slightly  lower  with 
the  revised  data  than  earlier  data  had  shown,  but  the  widening  of  the  urban  advantage  since 
1979  is  evident  in  both  estimates. 

Nationally,  the  economy  is  continuing  to  grow  strongly  In  1994.  Industrial  production  and  exports 
remain  high  while  inflation  and  interest  rates  remain  relatively  low,  although  they  are  increasing. 
Given  the  roughly  equal  growth  in  employment  and  fall  in  unemployment  rates  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  since  the  recovery  began  in  1992,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  rural  employment  condi- 
tions are  continuing  to  improve  along  with  urban  as  the  national  economy  grows. 

Whether  rural  earnings  have  continued  to  grow  faster  than  inflation  since  1992  is  more  question- 
able. Not  since  1975  and  1976  have  rural  real  earnings  experienced  2 consecutive  years  of 
growth.  The  effects  of  this  latest  recession  and  recovery,  however,  have  been  much  more  evenly 
distributed  between  urban  and  rural  areas  than  the  effects  of  the  1980-82  recessions  and  recov- 
ery were,  creating  more  favorable  conditions  for  rural  earnings  growth  this  time. 

New  Farm  income  Feature 

Finally,  a new  feature.  Farm  Income,  appears  in  this  issue.  This  article  focuses  on  the  effects  of 
severe  weather-related  disasters  last  year.  Net  income  for  commercial  farms  in  the  Midwestern 
flood  and  Southeastern  drought  areas  fell  by  an  average  of  28  percent  per  farm  in  1993.  [Linda 
M.  Ghelfi,  202-219-0484} 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


Real  gross  domestic 
product  grew  at  an 
annualized  rate  of  4.3 
percent  in  the  first  half 
of  1994,  following  the 
6.3-percent  surge  in 
the  last  quarter  of 
1993.  Prospects  for 
the  last  half  of  1994 
are  for  slower  GDP 
growth  with  slightly 
increasing  inflation. 
The  1995  picture  is 
one  of  slightly  higher 
inflation  and  moderate 
growth. 


Growth  Strong  Into  Second  Half  of  1994; 

Fed  Keeps  Acting  to  Curb  Inflation 

Real  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  grew  at  an  annualized  rate  of  4.3  percent  in  the  first  half 
of  1994 — the  strongest  first  half  since  the  recovery  began.  Consumer  spending  growth 
slowed  in  the  second  quarter,  but  the  economy  continued  to  grow  rapidly  because  of  sharply 
increasing  inventories — the  fastest  accumulation  since  1990.  Very  strong  growth  in  plant  and 
equipment  investment  also  helped  second  quarter  GDP  growth  come  in  at  4.1  percent. 
Improvement  in  the  trade  balance  seen  at  the  end  of  1993  d'd  not  continue.  Export  growth 
remained  very  strong  in  the  first  half  of  1994.  Nevertheless,  the  trade  balance  deteriorated  as 
imports  grew  faster  than  exports. 

Industrial  Production  and  Jobs  Growth  Strong 

Industrial  production  in  the  first  8 months  of  1994  grew  at  a robust  annualized  rate  of  3.9  per- 
cent, but  well  below  its  over  7.0-percent  annualized  rate  in  the  last  quarter  of  1993.  Most  ana- 
lysts were  surprised  by  the  strength  of  this  growth,  especially  the  surge  in  August.  The  latest 
surge  was  dominated  by  a pick-up  in  auto  production,  as  plants  that  were  closed  early  in  the 
summer  reopened  for  the  new  model  year.  Office  equipment  production  growth  also  aided  the 
industrial  production  rise. 

During  the  first  9 months  of  1994,  jobs  grew  by  almost  260,000  per  month,  well  above  the 
158,000-per-month  average  increase  in  the  last  half  of  1993.  Employment  growth  should  be 
somewhat  slower  during  the  last  quarter  of  1994,  but  remain  above  the  monthly  average  during 
the  last  half  of  1993.  The  impressive  employment  gains  of  the  first  9 months  brought  the  unem- 
ployment rate  down  to  5.9  percent  in  September  from  6.6  percent  in  January. 

Personal  income  Continues  Moderately  Strong 

Personal  income  during  the  first  7 months  of  1994  grew  at  an  annualized  rate  of  5.8  percent, 
below  its  6.1 -percent  growth  in  the  last  half  of  1993.  Strong  employment  growth,  including  about 
20,000  new  manufacturing  jobs  per  month,  boosted  wages  and  salaries,  and  drove  personal 
income  growth,  aided  by  increases  in  dividend  and  interest  income.  ProprietorsMncome  and 
rental  income  declined. 

Despite  Fed  Tightening,  Long-term  Interest  Rates  Remain  Relatively  Low 

Responding  to  concerns  about  possibly  accelerating  inflation,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (Fed) 
increased  the  Federal  funds  rate  five  times  between  February  4 and  September  30.  The  Federal 
funds  rate  is  the  rate  at  which  banks  loan  money  to  each  other  to  meet  bank  reserve  require- 
ments. Since  the  February  4 rate  increase,  the  3-month  Treasury  bill  rate  has  risen  from  roughly 
3.2  percent  to  4.9  percent,  and  the  30-year  bond  rate  from  6.4  percent  to  8.0.  percent.  The  long- 
term interest  rate  rise  reflects  the  Federal  funds  rate  increases  and  financial  market  concerns 
that  economic  growth  and  inflation  may  accelerate  significantly. 

The  prime  rate  has  risen  to  7.75  percent  from  6.0  percent  in  early  1994.  The  continued  strength 
in  the  economy  despite  tightening  by  the  Fed  has  been  particularly  troubling  to  the  bond  market. 
The  market  is  also  concerned  that  real  private  credit  demand  from  Europe  will  pick  up  sharply  in 
response  to  stronger  European  growth  in  1995.  Nonetheless,  most  analysts  still  expect  Treasury 
bond  yields  to  stabilize  slightly  above  8.0  percent,  remaining  low  relative  to  the  1980’s. 

Inflation  Rate  Rising  Slowly 

According  to  the  GDP  price  deflator,  inflation  rose  2.9  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1994— above 
the  1.3-percent  increase  of  the  last  quarter  of  1993,  but  still  relatively  slow  compared  with  recent 
history.  This  slow  inflation  causes  some  analysts  to  see  the  rise  in  long-term  bond  yields  as 
excessive.  The  Fed  actions  in  raising  short-term  rates  reflected  the  inflationary  potential  of  the 
robust  increases  in  industrial  production  and  capacity  utilization  throughout  the  first  8 months  of 
1994.  The  recent  tightening  by  the  Fed  reflects  a willingness  to  preempt  a possible  increase  in 
inflation  by  slowing  GDP  growth  closer  to  its  long-term  potential  growth. 

Outlook  for  the  Remainder  of  1994:  Moderate  Growth,  Low  Inflation 

Early  indicators  for  the  third  quarter  of  1994  are  e>aremely  favorable,  making  It  clear  that  final 
demand  for  goods  and  services,  GDP  minus  inventory  growth,  was  above  3 percent.  The 
strength  in  the  quarter  comes  despite  spectacular  growth  in  the  prior  three  quarters,  which  set 
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National  Economic  Conditions 


high  levels  to  increase  from.  The  likely  cutback  in  inventory  growth  could  lower  annualized  GDP 
growth  below  2.5  percent  for  the  third  quarter. 

For  1994  as  a whole,  most  private  forecasters  see  low  inflation  and  relatively  low  long-term  inter- 
est rates,  with  real  GDP  growing  over  3.6  percent.  Consumer  price  inflation  will  be  about  2,0 
percent,  the  same  as  in  1993.  Interest  rates  are  expected  to  continue  to  rise  slightly,  with  some 
boost  from  further  Fed  tightening  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  as  the  economy  still  grows  above 
potential.  Bond  yields  and  mortgage  rates,  after  the  fastest  rise  in  over  a decade,  are  expected 
to  flatten  late  this  fall. 

Even  these  higher  interest  rates  will  be  relatively  low,  compared  to  those  that  persisted  as  late 
as  1990,  so  strength  in  1994’s  growth  is  expected  to  continue  to  come  from  interest-sensitive 
sectors  {except  housing)  such  as  business  equipment,  cars  and  light  trucks,  furniture,  and  major 
appliances.  As  employment  continues  to  pick  up,  strong  personal  income  growth  will  overcome 
higher  interest  rates  to  ensure  increases  in  durable-good  sales — especially  personal  vehicles — 
but  at  a slower  growth  rate  than  recently  seen.  Government  spending  will  be  mildly  stimulative 
in  the  last  half  of  the  year  as  Federal  spending  goes  up  slightly  for  emergency  relief  such  as 
California  earthquake  aid  and  State  and  local  spending  picks  up  as  income  and  sales  tax  rev- 
enues rise. 


Outlook  for  Next  Year 

Analysts  expect  slower  GDP  growth  in  1995,  about  2.7  percent,  as  the  Fed  tightening  takes  hold 
and  slows  growth  in  other  sectors  in  addition  to  housing.  Slightly  higher  inflation  should  bring 
only  modest  increases  in  long-term  interest  rates  for  1995.  Depending  on  how  strong  export 
growth  and  equipment  investment  are,  the  Fed  could  again  tighten  in  the  early  part  of  next  year, 
raising  short-term  interest  rates.  Jobs  will  grow  but  not  as  fast  as  in  1994,  slowing  consumer 
spending  growth.  Export  growth,  triggered  by  a European  recovery  and  the  weak  dollar,  will  be 
robust  for  1995.  [D.  A.  Torgerson,  202-501 -8329.  Data  as  of  October  5,  1994.] 


Quarterly  change  in  real  Industrial  production 

Industrial  production  continues  to  grow  strongly... 

Percent  change  from  previous  quarter,  at  annual  rate 


Source:  Data  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  annualized  by  ERS . 


Quarterly  change  in  real  personal  consumption 
expenditures 

...even  though  growth  in  personal  consumption  expenditures, 
especialiy  durabies,  has  stumped... 


Percent  change  from  previous  quarter,  at  annual  rate 


Quarterly  change  in  real  business  inventory 

...resulting  in  accumulation  of  txjsiness  inventories 
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Employment 


Rural  Employment  Increases  in  the 
First  Half  of  1994 


Rural  employment  rose 
during  the  first  half  of 
1994.  Almost  all  rural 
areas,  except  those  in 
Missouri  and  several 
Eastern  States, 
showed  increases. 


Preliminary  employment  estimates  from  aggregated  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  county- 
level  data  show  rural  employment  picking  up  in  the  first  half  of  1994,  reflecting  the  overall 
national  trend.  These  estimates  must  be  viewed  with  caution.  With  the  redesign  of  the  Current 
Population  Survey  (CPS)  and  other  methodological  changes,  1994  employment  estimates  are 
not  fully  comparable  with  data  from  previous  years.  BLS  employment  estimates  are  bench- 
marked  to  the  CPS  estimates  for  States. 

Rural  employment  rose  modestly  in  the  first  half  of  1994,  according  to  preliminary  data  from  the 
BLS.  Seasonally  unadjusted  estimates  show  rural  employment  increasing  2.8  percent  between 
the  first  halves  of  1 993  and  1 994.  Urban  employment  growth  was  similar  to  rural — 2.4  percent. 
Earlier  CPS  and  BLS  estimates  also  measured  slightly  faster  growth  in  rural  than  urban  employ- 
ment during  the  first  2 years  following  the  1990-91  recession. 

Employment  Increased  in  Most  Rural  Areas 

Job  gains  occurred  in  most  rural  areas.  The  highest  growth  was  in  the  rural  West  where  employ- 
ment grew  by  5.9  percent  between  the  first  halves  of  1993  and  1994.  Utah,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and 
Colorado  showed  the  largest  increases  in  rural  employment,  although  gains  in  all  of  the  Western 
States  were  above  the  rural  average. 

Rural  employment  in  the  Northeast  and  In  parts  of  the  Midwest  changed  little.  In  the  rural 
Northeast,  employment  remained  virtually  unchanged  (an  increase  of  0.2  percent  between  the 
first  halves  of  1993  and  1994)  with  employment  growth  in  rural  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut  countered  by  employment  declines  in  rural  Vermont,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
Maine,  and  Pennsylvania.  While  the  Midwest  as  a whole  showed  an  increase  in  rural  employ- 
ment of  2.7  percent,  employment  declined  in  rural  Missouri  and  increased  slowly  in  Iowa  and 
Kansas.  Employment  in  rural  areas  in  those  States  may  be  slow  in  recovering  from  the  heavy 
rains  and  flooding  of  1993  that  at  least  temporarily  closed  many  businesses. 

Employment  Increase  Strongest  in  Farming-Dependent  Counties 

Farming-dependent  counties  showed  an  increase  of  3.8  percent  between  the  first  halves  of  1993 
and  1994,  much  above  their  1.9-percent  increase  between  the  first  halves  of  1992  and  1993. 
Manufacturing-dependent  counties  grew  by  2.3  percent,  followed  by  mining  counties  at  1.6  per- 
cent, between  the  first  halves  of  1 993  and  1 994. 

Rural  counties  with  high  proportions  of  Hispanics  and  Native  Americans  experienced  high  levels 
of  employment  growth  in  the  first  half  of  1994.  Employment  increased  by  4.7  percent  in  rural 
Hispanic  counties  and  by  4.6  percent  in  Native  American  counties  between  the  first  halves  of 
1993  and  1994.  The  high  level  of  employment  growth  in  these  counties  may  reflect  their  heavy 
concentration  in  Western  States.  Employment  is  increasing  in  counties  in  the  West  regardless  of 
their  racial  or  ethnic  composition.  [Timothy  S.  Parker,  202-219-0541] 
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Nonmetro  employment  change,  first  half  1993-94 

Growth  was  highest  in  the  West  and  in  Hispanic  and  Native  American  counties 
whicn  are  concentrated  in  the  West 
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Percentage  change 

Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  county-level  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Nonmetro  employment  change  between  first  halves  of  1993  and  1994 

Nonmetro  employment  declined  in  several  Northeastern  States,  Missouri,  and  Virginia 


Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Unemployment 


The  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  fell  from  a 
seasonally  adjusted  6.6 
percent  in  January 
1994  to  5.9  percent  in 
September,  and  in- 
direct evidence  sug- 
gests that  rural  and 
urban  workers  benefit- 
ed about  equally.  In 
the  first  half  of  1994, 
rural  unemployment 
was  highest  in  the 
Pacific  States  and  in 
rural  counties  with 
large  minority  popula- 
tions or  a specialization 
in  mining. 


Rural  Unemployment  Varies  Across 
Localities,  But  Continues  to  Fail 

The  continuing  national  economic  recovery  was  reflected  in  strong  employment  growth  and 
declining  unemployment  during  the  first  9 months  of  1994.  According  to  data  from  the 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  the  seasonally  adjusted  national  unemployment  rate  fell  from 
6.6  to  5.9  percent  between  January  and  September  1994.  Due  to  a major  redesign  of  the  CPS 
implemented  in  January  1994,  unemployment  rates  for  1994  are  not  fully  comparable  with  those 
for  previous  years.  The  redesigned  CPS  does  a better  job  of  identifying  the  unemployed  and 
probably  results  in  unemployment  rates  a little  higher  than  would  the  old  version  of  the  survey.  A 
second  effect  of  the  redesign  is  that  it  temporarily  is  not  possible  to  estimate  separate  rural  and 
urban  unemployment  rates  directly  from  the  CPS. 

Indirect  evidence  suggests  that  rural  and  urban  workers  shared  about  equally  in  improved 
employment  opportunities  during  the  first  half  of  1994.  ERS  has  estimated  rural  and  urban 
unemployment  rates  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1994  by  aggregating  and  seasonally 
adjusting  preliminary,  county-level  unemployment  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS). 
The  resulting  estimates  indicate  that  unemployment  fell  by  the  same  0.4  percentage  point 
between  the  first  and  second  quarters  for  rural  and  urban  workers.  The  economic  recovery 
appears  to  have  continued  to  reach  rural  and  urban  workers  about  equally,  as  was  the  case  dur- 
ing 1992-93,  when  both  rural  and  urban  unemployment  fell  by  0.6  percentage  point  (and  rural 
and  urban  unemployment  estimates  could  be  constructed  directly  from  the  CPS). 

The  rural  and  urban  unemployment  rates  probably  continue  to  be  very  similar.  The  seasonally 
adjusted  rural  unemployment  rate  calculated  from  the  BLS  data  for  the  second  quarter  of  1994  is 
a little  higher  than  the  urban  unemployment  rate  (6.6  versus  6.0  percent),  but  that  was  also  true 
in  1993  when  direct  estimates  from  the  CPS — which  generally  are  more  reliable — suggested  that 
rural  unemployment  was  actually  a little  lower  than  urban.  If  the  indirect  methodology  used  with 
the  BLS  data  continued  to  overstate  slightly  rural  unemployment  relative  to  urban,  it  follows  that 
rural  and  urban  unemployment  remained  approximately  equal  during  the  first  half  of  1994. 

Local  Conditions  Vary 

Although  the  national  economic  recovery  has  been  felt  in  all  regions,  unemployment  rates  differ 
significantly  across  rural  areas.  The  BLS  county  unemployment  estimates  for  the  first  half  of 
1994  document  this  variation  and  the  strong  association  between  the  severity  of  unemployment 
in  rural  counties  and  their  economic  specialization  and  demographic  composition.  Note  that 
these  more  localized  rural  unemployment  rates  cannot  be  seasonally  adjusted  and  tend  to  be 
higher  than  would  seasonally  adjusted  rates,  because  winter  weather  typically  results  in  a sea- 
sonal rise  in  unemployment  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  This  seasonal  effect  largely  cancels 
out  when  unemployment  rates  are  compared  across  rural  areas,  but  it  means  that  unadjusted 
unemployment  rates  are  not  fully  comparable  with  the  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rates 
frequently  reported  at  the  national  level.  For  example,  the  unadjusted  7.3-percent  overall  rural 
unemployment  rate  for  the  first  half  of  1994  was  higher  than  the  corresponding  seasonally 
adjusted  rate  of  6.8  percent.  As  mentioned  above,  the  CPS  redesign,  which  indirectly  affects  the 
BLS  county  estimates,  also  tended  to  increased  1994  unemployment  rates  relative  to  those  for 
previous  years. 
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Unemployment 


Nonmetro  unemployment  rates,  first  half  of  1994 

Local  conditions  vary  widely 


Up  to  U.S.  average  (6.6%) 

1 to  1.5  times  U.S.  average 


Over  1.5  times  U.S.  average 
Metro  counties 


Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
not  seasonally  adjusted. 
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Rural  Unemployment  Highest  in  the  Pacific,  Lowest  in  the  West  North  Central  States 

According  to  BLS  county  data  for  the  first  half  of  1994,  the  Pacific  States  (Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii,  Oregon,  and  Washington)  had  the  highest  rural  unemployment  rate  among  the  nine 
Census  divisions.  The  rural  unemployment  rate  for  the  Pacific  States  was  10.7  percent  during 
the  first  half  of  1994,  substantially  above  the  U.S.  rural  rate  of  7.3  percent.  Although  all  of  the 
Pacific  States  had  above-average  rural  unemployment,  California  stood  out  with  a very  high  rate 
of  13.6  percent.  The  West  North  Central  States  (Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota)  had  the  lowest  unemployment  rate  at  5.2  percent,  approxi- 
mately half  as  high  as  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  Pacific  States.  Unemployment  rates  were 
particularly  low  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  (3.1  and  3.3  percent),  but  a little  above  the 
national  average  in  Minnesota  (9  percent). 

The  States  with  the  lowest  rural  unemployment  rates  sometimes  differ  from  the  States  with  the 
most  rapid  employment  growth,  as  comparison  with  the  Employment  article  (pp.  6-7)  of  this 
issue  confirms.  The  Pacific  States,  for  example,  had  above-average  rural  employment  growth 
and  above-average  unemployment  rates  in  the  first  half  of  1994.  The  explanation  for  this  appar- 
ent paradox  is  that  rural  unemployment  rates  in  the  Pacific  States  started  from  a higher  level, 
because  the  1990-91  recession  was  particularly  severe  in  these  States.  While  still  high  in  the 
first  half  of  1994,  rural  unemployment  in  the  Pacific  States  had  fallen  more  rapidly  since  the 
same  period  in  1993  than  rural  unemployment  in  other  Census  divisions,  reflecting  the  above- 
average  job  growth  in  these  States.  More  generally,  employment  growth  and  unemployment 
rates — although  related — measure  distinct  aspects  of  the  availability  of  jobs  in  an  area  and  both 
are  useful  for  assessing  labor  market  conditions. 

Rural  Unemployment  High  in  Minority  and  Mining  Counties 

Rural  counties  with  concentrations  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  had  above-average  unemploy- 
ment in  the  first  half  of  1994,  according  to  BLS  county  data.  Unemployment  stood  at  10.9  per- 
cent in  counties  with  large  Hispanic  populations.  Counties  with  concentrations  of  Native 
Americans  and  Blacks  fared  somewhat  better,  with  unemployment  rates  of  9 and  8.2  percent, 
respectively.  A closely  related  pattern  is  above-average  unemployment  in  counties  with  below- 
average  levels  of  education.  Elevated  unemployment  in  minority-concentrated  and  low-educa- 
tion rural  counties  is  a long-.standing  problem. 

When  rural  counties  are  classified  by  economic  specialization,  it  becomes  clear  that  a few  indus- 
trial sectors  are  lagging  despite  the  breadth  of  the  national  economic  recovery.  Unemployment 
in  mining-dependent  counties  stood  at  9.3  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1994.  Depressed  condi- 
tions in  mining  are  probably  an  important  contributor  to  the  1 1 .4-percent  rate  of  rural  unemploy- 
ment in  West  Virginia.  Only  California  had  a higher  rural  unemployment  rate.  [Paul  Swaim,  202- 
219-0552] 
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Unomptoymant 


Nonmetro  unemployment  by  Ceneus  division,  first  half  1994 

Pacific  States  had  the  Nghest  unemployment,  West  North  Central  States  the  lowest 


Percent  unemployed 


Note:  These  unemployment  rates  are  not  seasonally  adjusted. 

Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  county-level  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Nonmetro  unemployment  by  county  type,  first  half  1994 

Unemployment  was  highest  in  minority  arxJ  mining  counties 


Nonmetro 
Minority  counties: 
Black 
Hispanic 
Native  American 
Economic  types: 
Farming 
Maufacturing 
Mining 


0 3 6 9 


12 


Percent  unemployed 


Note:  These  unemployment  rates  are  not  seasonally  adjusted. 

Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  county-level  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Rural  Job  Growth  Sustained  by  Service- 
Producing  Industries  During  1992 


Rural  non  farm  job 
growth  continued  to 
outpace  urban  growth 
in  1992.  However, 
growth  in  manufactur- 
ing remained  sluggish. 
Most  manufacturing 
jobs  lost  during  the 
1989-91  recession  had 
not  been  restored  by 
the  end  of  1992,  the 
first  year  of  recovery. 


The  BLS  data  presented  in  the  Employment  and  Unemployment  articles  are  very  current,  but 
do  not  provide  detail  on  the  industries  responsible  for  employment  growth  and  unemploy- 
ment declines.  Recently  released  county-level  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  show 
the  industrial  sources  of  job  growth,  but  with  a 2-year  lag.  This  lag  prevents  discussion  of  the 
current  situation  in  rural  areas,  but  the  BEA  data  for  1992  are  useful  in  comparing  rural  job 
growth  during  the  first  year  of  this  recovery  with  rural  growth  immediately  following  the  two  previ- 
ous recessionary  periods. 

In  the  Summer  1993  issue  of  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends,  we  reported  that  rural  job  growth, 
sustained  primarily  by  services  and  retailing,  continued  to  expand  during  the  1990-91  recession, 
outpacing  urban  growth.  However,  jobs  in  manufacturing  and  other  goods-producing  industries 
declined  markedly.  The  new  BEA  data  show  that  not  all  the  lost  jobs  were  restored  by  the  end  of 
1992,  the  first  year  of  recovery. 

Growth  in  rural  nonfarm  jobs,  however,  continued  to  outpace  urban  growth  in  1992.  As  shown  in 
appendix  table  4.  rural  areas  buffered  by  an  annual  growth  of  2.8  percent  in  service-producing 
industries  increased  employment  by  about  450,000  jobs  (2.0  percent).  Services  and  retailing 
accounted  for  a net  increase  of  about  320,000  new  jobs.  Modest  gains  also  occurred  in  manu- 
facturing, 34,000  jobs  (0.8  percent),  and  construction,  10,800  jobs  (0.9  percent). 

Urban  nonfarm  employment,  on  the  other  hand,  recovered  slowly  from  the  recession,  growing 
only  0.7  percent  in  1992  (about  775,000  jobs).  Urban  service-producing  industries  expanded  by 
1.6  percent  (1.2  million  jobs).  However,  urban  goods-producing  industries  continued  to  decline 
2.5  percent  (about  550,000  jobs),  with  manufacturing  declining  2,5  percent  (about  377,000  jobs). 

Some  Rural  Regions  Also  Losing  Goods-Producing  Jobs 

Rural  areas  in  all  regions  gained  jobs  during  the  first  year  of  recovery,  outpacing  urban  growth 
except  in  the  Southwest.  Rural  employment  grew  slower  than  average  in  New  England,  the 
Mideast,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Far  West.  Rural  service-producing  Industries  added  jobs  in 
these  slower  growing  regions,  but  goods-producing  employment  continued  to  decline.  In  the 
faster  growing  regions,  rural  nonfarm  employment  increased  3.7  percent  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  2 percent  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  and  2.2  percent  in  the  Plains  and  Southeast 
regions.  Rural  service-producing  industries  added  jobs  at  faster  rates  in  these  regions  than  in 
the  slower  growing  regions.  And  rural  goods-producing  industries  added  jobs  in  these  regions, 
more  than  compensating  for  the  losses  in  the  slower  growing  regions.  The  Great  Lakes  region 
was  the  only  region  where  rural  goods-producing  industries  gained  jobs  at  a faster  rate  than  ser- 
vice-producing industries.  See  appendix  table  3 for  regional  data. 

Cyclical  Employment  Patterns,  1973-92 

Rural  jobs  recovered  from  the  1990-91  recession  faster  than  from  the  1979-82  recessions,  but 
fell  short  of  the  jobs  created  during  the  first  year  of  recovery  from  the  1973-75  recession.  In  the 
first  year  of  recovery  from  the  1990-91  recession,  nonfarm  employment  expanded  2.C  percent, 
compared  with  0.6  percent  during  1982-83,  and  4.1  percent  during  1975-76,  the  first  years  of 
recovery  after  the  two  previous  recessions.  See  appendix  table  4. 

Rural  service-producing  industries  have  played  an  increasingly  important  role  in  stabilizing 
employment  during  recessions  and  bolstering  job  gains  during  periods  of  recovery.  During  the 
last  three  recessionary  periods  (1973-75,  1979-82,  and  1990-91),  service-producing  Industries 
continued  to  create  jobs  while  goods-producing  industries  lost  jobs.  Service-produc  indus- 
tries also  created  jobs  at  a faster  pace  than  goods-producing  industries  coming  out  of  the  1979- 
82  and  1990-91  recessions.  These  service-led  recoveries  from  recession  contrast  with  the  earli- 
er recovery  (1975-76)  when  manufacturing  and  other  goods-producing  industries  led  the  way. 

Three  business  sectors  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  hiring  in  rural  areas  over  the  last  three  reces- 
sion, recovery,  and  growth  cycles,  1973-79,  1979-89,  1989-92:  retailing,  services  (primarily  con- 
sumer and  health  services),  and  manufacturing.  However,  growth  rates  of  manufacturing  and 
other  goods-producing  industries  have  slowed  markedly  since  the  back-to-back  recessions  of 
1979-82.  During  the  1980’s,  jobs  in  goods-producing  Industries  were  cut  and  hiring  curtailed  as 
competition  intensified  primarily  from  imports  and  deregulation  (in  trucking,  airlines,  and  commu- 
nications). Corporate  takeovers  mushroomed.  Firms  concentrated  on  cost-cutting,  as  opposed  to 
sales  growth  to  boost  profits.  Manufacturers  improved  productivity  and  became  more  competitive. 
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Rural  Manufacturers  Are  Downsizing 

Although  manufacturing  is  still  a major  employer  in  ri.ral  areas,  employment  in  the  sector  has 
steadily  declined  over  the  last  three  recession.  recovc‘»'y,  and  growth  cycles.  In  the  1973-79 
cycle,  manufacturing  firms  created  about  296,000  jobs  In  rural  areas  and  787,000  jobs  in  urban 
areas.  But.  during  the  1979-89  cycle,  rural  areas  gained  only  17,000  jobs.  Urban  areas  lost 
almost  1.5  million  manufacturing  jobs.  And.  during  the  most  recent  cycle.  1989-92.  there  was  a 
net  decrease  of  more  than  75.000  manufacturing  jobs  in  rural  areas  and  1.3  million  jobs  in  urban 
areas.  We  have  only  information  on  rural  jobs  for  the  first  year  of  recovery  and  more  manufac- 
turing jobs  may  have  been  restored  since  1992.  However,  the  long-tt  n trend  in  manufacturing 
employment  suggests  that  even  by  1 994,  rural  areas  may  not  recoup  all  of  the  jobs  lost  during 
the  recession.  Jobs  that  would  normally  be  restored  during  recovery  years  are  being  eliminated 
as  manufacturing  firms  restructure  and  introduce  new  labor-saving  technologies.  [James  R 
Miller,  202-510^7982] 


Nonfarm  jobs  by  industry 

All  nonmetro  industries,  except  mining,  added  jobs  in  1992 


Sector 

1 992 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Change  1991-92: 
Nonmetro  Metro 

-Thousands 

Percent 

Total  nonfarm 

23,183 

113,072 

2.0 

0.7 

Goods-producing 

6,220 

21,517 

.4 

-2.5 

AFFS^ 

413 

1,080 

1.7 

.8 

Mining 

393 

558 

-6.2 

-6.5 

Construction 

1,232 

5,381 

.9 

-2.6 

Manufacturing 

4.182 

14.498 

.8 

-2.5 

Service-producing 

12,713 

74,356 

2.8 

1.6 

TCPU2 

1,044 

5,543 

.8 

.1 

Wholesale 

824 

5,832 

1.7 

.2 

Retail 

4,191 

18,824 

2.2 

.7 

FIRE3 

1,120 

9,456 

.2 

-.6 

Services'* 

5,53*; 

34,701 

4.3 

3.3 

Government 

4,250 

17,201 

1.9 

.9 

includes  agricultural  services,  forestry,  and  fishing,  ^includes  tftmsportation.  communication,  and  public 
utilities.  ^Includes  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  ^Includes  health,  legal,  educational,  recreational,  busi- 
ness,  repair,  and  personal  services. 

Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Change  in  manufacturing  jobs  over  the  three  most  recent 
recession-recovery-growth  cycles 

Manufacturing  jobs  have  been  disappearing  from  metro  areas  since  1979;  nonmetro 
areas  gained  only  1 7,000  manufacturing  jobs  during  the  1979-89  cycle  and  have  nearly 
76,000  jobs  still  to  regain  after  the  first  year  of  recovery  in  the  current  cycle 


-1800  -1400  -1000  -600  -200  200  600 

Thousand  jobs 

• - Only  1 year  of  recovery  so  far  in  this  cycle;  manufacturing  jobs  may  still  be  recovered  in  later  years. 
Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Rural  earnings  per 
nonfarm  job  increased 
in  all  regions  and 
industries,  except  agri- 
cultural services, 
forestry,  and  fishing, 
during  1992.  Although 
rural  earnings  growth 
was  slower  than  urban 
growth,  the  beginning 
of  this  recovery  looked 
promising  for  rural 
earnings  after  many 
years  of  not  keeping  up 
with  inflation. 


Rural  Nonfarm  Earnings 
Edged  Upward  in  1992 

Real  earnings  per  nonfarm  job  increased  1.4  percent  to  $20,389  in  rural  areas  and  2.2  per- 
cent to  $28,059  in  urban  areas  in  1992,  the  first  year  of  recovery  after  the  1990-91  reces- 
sion. This  is  the  first  year  of  Increasing  inflation-adjusted  earnings  in  rural  areas  since  1984. 
While  urban  earnings  have  generally  declined  only  during  recession  years,  rural  earnings  have 
been  in  long-term  decline  since  1979,  with  the  exception  of  1984.  [These  earnings  estimates 
are  based  on  revised  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  for  1981  and  later  years  and 
exclude  the  farm  sector.  Therefore,  they  do  not  match  earnings  per  job  analyzed  in  the  Summer 
1 993  and  previous  Fall  issues  of  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends.] 

Comparing  earnings  changes  during  1992  with  changes  auring  1983  and  1976  shows  how  rural 
jobs  fared  in  the  first  year  of  recovery  after  the  three  most  recent  recessionary  periods  (see 
appendix  table  5,  page  27).  The  1.4-percent  increase  in  rural  nonfarm  earnings  during  1992 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  0.1 -percent  decline  in  rural  earnings  during  1983.  As  often  document- 
ed in  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends,  rural  areas  were  hard  hit  by  and  slow  to  emerge  from  the 
back-to-back  recessions  of  1980  and  1981-82.  The  3.9-percent  increase  in  rural  nonfarm  earn- 
ings during  1976  shows  that  1976  was  a much  stronger  first  recovery  year  for  earnings  than 
either  1983  or  1992. 

Rural  Earnings  Gap  Widened 

Urban  earnings  grew  faster  than  rural  during  1992,  so  the  urban  advantage  in  earnings  per  non- 
farm job  widened.  Overall,  rural  earnings  per  ncnfarm  job  fell  from  74.6  to  72.7  percent  of  urban 
earnings  between  1991  and  1992.  By  industry,  rural  earnings  in  agricultural  services,  forestry, 
and  fiching  (ASFF)  and  construction  narrowed  their  gaps  slightly,  with  rural  ASFF  earnings 
falling  less  than  urban  and  rural  construction  earnings  growing  more  than  urban.  The  largest 
increase  in  the  earnings  gap  was  in  mining,  where  average  rural  earnings  fell  from  96.6  to  92 
percent  of  urban  earnings,  a change  of  4.6  percentage  points.  Earnings  per  job  in  the  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  sector  (FIRE)  increased  much  faster  in  urban  areas,  so  that  rural 
FIRE  earnings  fell  to  51 .6  percent  of  the  urban  equivalent,  a decrease  of  3.1  percentage  points. 
Retail  trade  averages  the  lowest  rural  earnings  of  any  sector,  but  it  is  also  the  lowest  paying 
urban  sector,  so  the  lowest  »'atio  to  urban  earnings  remains  in  FIRE. 

As  shown  in  the  Earnings  article  of  the  Summer  1993  issue  of  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends  (Vol. 
4.  No.  2,  pp.  12-13),  larger  shares  of  rural  than  urban  workers  in  FIRE  are  employed  in  banks 
and  savings  and  loans  (than  in  brokerage  houses,  insurance,  and  real  estate),  in  administrative 
support  and  clerical  occupations,  and  in  part-time  or  part-year  employment.  The  restructuring 
of  financial  institutions  probably  reinforces  these  employment  patterns,  making  it  unlikely  that  the 
gap  between  rural  and  urban  earnings  in  the  sector  will  soon  narrow. 

Earnings  Grew  Faster  Than  Inflation  in  All  Regions 

Real  earnings  per  nonfarm  job  grew  in  rural  parts  of  all  U.S.  regions  during  1992.  The  rural 
Southeast  experienced  the  largest  increase,  1 .8  percent.  The  rural  Far  West  was  among  the 
lowest  earnings  growth  regions  at  least  in  part  because  California’s  economy  has  been  slow  to 
turn  up.  This  first  recovery  year  was  much  better  for  most  rural  regions’ earnings  than  1983  and 
as  good  as  or  better  than  1984  when  more  rural  areas  were  finally  recovering  from  the  1 980-82 
recessions  (see  appendix  table  6.  page  28). 

Mining  Counties  Lagged  Other  Rural  Counties’ Earnings  Growth 

The  proportions  of  various  types  of  rural  counties  that  had  growth  in  nonfarm  earnings  per  job  at 
least  as  fast  as  the  overall  rural  average  (1 .4  percent)  also  show  that  the  first  year  of  this  recov- 
ery reached  a wide  range  of  county  types.  By  level  of  urbanization,  77.5  percent  of  urbanized 
nonmetro  counties  adjacent  to  metro  areas  met  or  exceeded  the  average  nonmetro  growth  rate. 
The  proportion  of  counties  doing  well  declined  as  level  of  urbanization  declined,  but  even  59.3 
percent  of  the  most  rural  counties  did  as  well  as  or  better  than  average.  [Note:  Such  larger  pro- 
portions of  counties  at  each  level  of  urbanization  (and  in  most  of  the  county  types  discussed 
next)  can  meet  or  exceed  average  nonmetro  growth  in  earnings  per  job  because  many  of  the 
counties  that  did  not  meet  the  average  actually  experienced  declines  in  earnings  per  job  which 
pulled  the  average  nonmetro  growth  rate  down.] 

By  county  type,  over  72  percent  of  retirement-destination,  persistent  low-income,  and  manufac- 
turing-dependent counties  had  earnings  growth  at  or  above  the  rural  average.  Although  many 
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manufacturing  jobs  lost  during  the  recession  have  yet  to  be  regained,  earnings  growth  in  manu- 
tacturing-dependent  counties  is  widespread.  Many  manufacturers  increased  hours  rather  than 
hiring  workers  during  this  recovery  which  would  show  up  in  higher  average  earnings. 

Mining-deperv  'ant  counties  had  the  lowest  share  of  counties  performing  at  least  as  well  c«s  the 
rural  average  Only  41 .6  percent  of  mining-dependent  counties  experienced  growth  in  real  non- 
farm earnings  of  at  least  1 .4  percent.  Although  earnings  per  job  in  the  mining  industry  in  rural 
areas  increas.’d  faster  than  the  overall  rural  average,  the  number  of  mining  jobs  declined.  Low 
world  oil  prices;,  which  depress  demand  for  oil,  coal,  and  natural  gas  from  many  relatively  expen- 
sive domestic  sources,  may  be  responsible  for  the  job  losses  and  lagging  earnings  growth  in 
many  mining-dependent  counties. 

Has  Rural  Earnings  Growth  Continued? 

Whether  or  not  rural  earnings  growth  continued  to  beat  inflation  in  1 993  and  1 994  will  not  be 
known  until  the  Bureau  of  Ecor'omic  Analysis  releases  county-level  data  for  those  years  in  1 995 
and  1996.  This  2-year  lag  makes  it  difficult  to  judge  what  Is  currently  happening  to  rural  earn- 
ings. Rural  areas  experienced  only  the  1 year,  1984,  of  real  earnings  growth  during  the  recovery 
and  growth  cycle  between  the  1980-82  and  1990-91  recessions.  Whether  1992  will  be  the  only 
year  of  real  earnings  growth  for  rural  areas  during  this  recovery  period  remains  to  be  seen.  Low 
interest  rates,  strong  industrial  production,  and  high  exports  during  the  early  1990’s,  however, 
may  have  created  more  favorable  conditions  for  earnings  growth  than  rural  areas  experienced 
during  the  1980’s.  [Linda  M.  Ghelfi,  202-219-0484] 

Annual  change  in  real  earnings  per  job 

During  the  I970's,  nonmetro  earn  rigs  grew  faster  or  declined  less  than  metro 
earnings,  except  in  1977;  since  the  1980  and  1981 ’82  recessions,  nonmetro  earnings 
have  seldom  kept  pace  with  inflation  or  metro  earnings  growth 


Share  of  nonmetro  counties  with  real  earnings  per  job  growing  at  least  as 
fast  as  the  nonmetro  average 

Real  non  farm  earnings  growth  in  1992  was  widespread  with  well  over  half  of 
counties  in  each  type,  except  mining,  growing  by  at  least  1A  percent 

Level  of  urbanization: 

Urbanized  adjacent 
Urbanized  nonadjacent 
Less-urbanized  adjacent 
Less-urbanized  nonadjacent 
Rural  adjacent 
Rural  nonadjacent 
Economic/social  type: 

Miningndependent 
Manufacturing-dependent 
Retirement-destination 

Persistent  low-income 

0 20  40  60 

Percentage  of  counties  with  at  least  average  growth 
Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Arwilysis. 
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Farm  Income 


Net  farm  income 
declined  in  1993  dee 
in  part  to  bad  wer  iher. 
The  declines  were  con- 
centrated in  major  dis- 
aster areas.  The 
weather  has  been 
much  niore  favorable  in 
1994. 


Disasters  Lowered  Farm  Income  in  1993 

During  1993,  widespread  natural  disasters  struck  farms  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  reducing 
their  production  and  lowering  their  sales.  Preliminary  data  from  the  recently  completed  1993 
Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey  (FCRS)  allow  us  to  gauge  the  effects  of  last  yea  ’s  adverse 
weather  on  farms. 

This  article  focuses  on  739  Midwestern  counties  and  497  Southeastern  counties  designated  as 
disaster  counties.  Heavy  rains  and  flooding  were  the  main  weather  problems  in  the  Midwest, 
although  winterkill,  cool  weather,  hail,  high  winds,  and  tornadoes  put  some  counties  in  the  disas- 
ter category.  In  the  Southeast,  drought  hit  several  States,  but  severe  coastal  or  winter  storms 
affected  some  counties.  Eligible  farmers  in  disaster  counties  can  apply  for  emergency  loans  to 
help  cover  part  of  their  losses. 

We  did  not  include  all  counties  declared  disaster  areas.  The  analysis  focuses  on  the  Midwestern 
flood  and  Southeastern  drought  areas.  Other  areas  also  had  bad  weather.  For  example, 
drought  also  hit  extensive  areas  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  in  1993.  We 
focused  on  the  Midwestern  and  Southeastern  areas  because  they  were  fairly  large  areas  made 
up  of  all  or  most  of  several  contiguous  States  for  which  the  FCRS  can  provide  reliable  estimates. 

Disasters  Affect  Local  Farm  and  Nonfarm  Economies 

In  1993,  disasters  hit  many  local  economies  that  rely  heavily  on  farming.  Almost  half  of  all  U.S. 
farming-dependent  counties  were  also  Midwestern  disaster  counties.  The  adverse  weather  also 
hurt  nonfarm  businesses.  For  example,  floods  closed  some  down.  And  adverse  weather  affect- 
ed nonfarm  businesses  that  processed  agricultural  products  or  supplied  inputs  to  farms. 

The  disaster  counties  normally  are  important  to  U.S.  agriculture.  In  1992,  the  year  before  the 
bad  weather,  860,000  farms,  41  percent  of  all  U.S.  farms,  were  in  the  disaster  counties  we 
examined,  mostly  in  the  Midwestern  flood  area.  An  even  larger  share  of  commercial  farms,  52 
percent,  were  In  the  disaster  areas.  And  by  commodity  specialization,  disaster  counties  held  61 
percent  of  U.S. farm;  specializing  in  cash  grain.  Losses  on  cash  grain  farms  not  only  decrease 
income  for  those  hf.rvesting  grain,  but  also  increase  costs  for  farmers  feeding  livestock. 

About  42  percent  cf  the  value  of  agricultural  production  occurred  in  these  disaster  counties  in 
1 992.  This  share  fell  to  35  percent  in  1 993.  The  disaster  counties’  share  of  the  value  of  crop 
production  fell  from  .39  to  28  percent,  and  their  share  of  the  value  of  livestock  production  fell  from 
45  to  41  percent.  In  iollar  terms,  the  value  of  crop  production  In  disaster  counties  fell  by  $5.2 
billion  in  1993.  Although  the  valut;  of  livestock  production  Increased  by  $2.8  billion  In  1993  in  the 
disaster  counties,  their  share  of  U.S.  livestock  production  fell  because  livestock  production  grew 
faster  in  other  areas. 

Because  of  the  heavy  concentration  of  farms  in  disaster  counties,  the  bad  weather  reduced  U.S. 
farm  income  levels.  Average  net  farm  income  declined  by  13  percent  for  the  United  States.  In 
the  disaster  counties,  farm  income  declined  24  percent,  compared  with  only  5 percent  in  other 
counties.  The  difference  between  disaster  areas  and  other  areas  was  even  more  dramatic  for 
commercial  farms. 

Commercial  Farms  Hurt  Financially  by  Disasters 

The  same  trends  occurred  for  commercial  farms  In  both  the  Mldw'^stern  and  Southeastern  dis- 
aster areas:  declining  net  farm  income,  increasing  income  from  government  payments,  deterio- 
rating financial  position,  and  increasing  debt/asset  ratio.  For  commercial  farms  in  the  disaster 
areas,  average  net  farm  income  fell  by  about  $10,000  between  1992  and  1993.  Government 
payments,  which  include  disaster  payments,  nearly  doubled  in  1993.  Much  of  this  increase  was 
from  deficiency  payments  rather  than  disaster  payments,  however.  Many  disaster  payments 
based  on  1993  bad  weather  were  not  paid  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Fewer  commercial  farms  in 
the  disaster  areas  were  In  the  favorable  financial  category  in  1993  than  in  1992,  61  percent  com- 
pared with  71  percent.  And,  the  share  of  commercial  farms  with  a low  debt/asset  ratio  declined 
by  about  12  percentage  points. 

In  contrast,  commercial  farms  in  other  counties  had  more  stable  incomes.  Government  pay- 
ments increased  in  the  other  counties,  but  not  as  much  as  in  disaster  counties.  Similarly,  finan- 
cial position  and  the  debt/asset  ratio  deteriorated  in  the  other  counties,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  disaster  areas. 
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Farms  and  production  in  seiected  disaster  counties,  1992 

Disaster  counties  are  traditionally  important  to  U.S.  agriculture 


Farm  Income 


In  selected  disaster  counties: 


Item 

U.S.  total 

Total 

Share  of  U.S. 

All  farms 

Number  — 

2,090,700 

857,513 

Percent 

41.0 

Sales  class: 

Less  than  $50,000 

1.533,087 

569,997 

37.2 

$50,000  or  more  (commercial) 

557,613 

287,516 

51.6 

Commodity  specialization: 

Cash  grain 

390.607 

237,060 

60.7 

Other  crops 

489,915 

158,228 

32.3 

Beef,  hogs,  and  sheep 

921.702 

345.444 

37.5 

Dairy 

140,201 

74,068 

52.8 

Other  livestock 

148,274 

42,714 

28.8 

Value  of  production 

y/lillion  dollars 

143,545 

59,784 

41.6 

Crops 

70,490 

27,123 

38.5 

Livestock 

73.056 

32,661 

44.7 

Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  1992  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Sun/ey. 


Selected  disaster  areas  in  1993  and  1994 

Large  areas  of  the  Midwest  and  Southeast  were  declared  disaster  areas  in  1993  and  a portion 
of  the  Southeast  was  hit  again  in  1994 


o 

ERIC 


1993  Midwestern  flood 
1993  Southeastern  drought  only 


1994  Tropical  Storm  Alberto  only 
Both  drought  and  Alberto 


Note-  Several  more  counties  in  States  surrounding  the  Southeastern  bought 
irea  shown  here  were  also  designated  as  disaster  counties,  but  only  rountles  In  States 
hat  were  entirely  disaster  areas  were  analyzed.  Three  of  the  four  Florida 
shown  as  hit  by  Tropical  Storm  Alberto  only  are  among  the  counties  that  were  declared 
Irought  disaster  areas  In  1993,  but  not  Incfuded  In  this  analysis  of  the  • 

Source-  Disaster  area  designations  obtained  from  the  Farmers  Homo  Administration. 
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Off*farm  Income  May  Have  Helped 

Most  farm  operator  households  have  other  sources  of  income  that  they  can  rely  upon  when  dis- 
asters affect  their  farms.  In  1992,  72  percent  of  all  farm  operator  households  and  38  percent  of 
commercial  farm  operator  households  in  the  two  groups  of  disaster  counties  received  more  from 
off-farm  sources  than  from  their  farms.  For  many  households,  off-farm  jobs  stabilize  income  and 
carry  the  household  through  rough  times  on  the  farm.  The  8 percent  of  operator  households 
that  reported  no  income  except  from  their  farms  may  have  been  the  most  financially  threatened 
by  the  disasters.  A disaster  like  the  Midwestern  flood  that  also  closes  nonfarm  businesses,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  just  as  financially  threatening  to  farm  households  that  normally  rely  on  both 
farm  and  off-farm  sources  of  income. 

Disasters  Strike  Fewer  Counties  in  1994 

So  far,  1994  has  been  less  disaster-prone  than  1993,  and  the  USDA  forecasts  higher  farm 
income  for  1994.  But  torrential  rain,  high  winds,  tornados,  and  flooding  associated  with  Tropical 
Storm  Alberto  hit  portions  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama  in  early  July.  In  addition,  severe 
rain  and  flooding  occurred  in  parts  of  Texas  in  late  October.  And  Tropical  Storm  Gordon  struck 
Florida  farms  in  November. 

Farms  in  areas  struck  2 consecutive  years  by  bad  weather  are  especially  prone  to  financial . 
stress.  For  example,  virtually  all  the  counties  designated  as  disaster  areas  because  of  Alberto 
were  also  disaster  areas  last  year,  putting  farms  in  those  counties  in  that  stressful  situation. 

Much  better  weather  in  most  parts  of  the  Nation  does  not  necessarily  mean  higher  net  income, 
however.  For  example,  record  production  and  falling  prices  In  the  Midwest  may  leave  some 
farms  in  relatively  weak  financial  condition,  depending  on  their  costs  of  production.  [Robert  A. 
Hoppe,  202/501-6308  and  Janet  E.  Perry,  20^219-0803] 


Farm  financial  characteristics  in  selected  disaster  counties,  1992  and  1993 

Changes  are  most  pronounced  for  commercial  farms  in  disaster  counties 


Selected  disaster  areas: 


Midwestern 

flood 

Southeastern 

drought 

Both 

areas 

Other  counties 

U.S.  total 

Item 

1992  1993P 

1992  1993P 

1992  1993P 

1992  1993P 

1992  1993P 

Commercial  farms:^ 


Dollars  per  farm 


Net  farm  income 
Government  payments 


35,191  25,030 

8,634  16.252 


40,774  30,958 

4,591  10,520 


36.080  25,911 

7,989  15,401 

Percent 


53.671  54,862 

9,764  13,431 


44,601  39.683 

8,849  14,464 


Favorable  financial  position^  70.1  60.2 

Low  debt/asset  ratio^  44.0  31.8 


74.1  65.4  70.7 

59.0  51.0  46.4 


60.9 

34.7 


67.0  62.0 

49.7  44.0 


68.9  61.5 

48.0  39.1 


All  farms: 

Dollars  per  farm 

Net  farm  income 

15,538 

11,838 

11,773 

9,074 

14,537  11,117 

12,801 

12,214 

13,513 

11,776 

Government  payment 

4,458 

0,284 

1,327 

2,610 

3,626  6,805 

Percent 

2,569 

3,399 

3.002 

4,761 

Favorable  financial  position^  66.4  61.3 

Low  debt/asset  ratio^  58.2  50.9 


75.9 

79.3 


69.7 

77.6 


69.0 

63.9 


63.5 

57.8 


63.0 

71.1 


65.5 

68.1 


60.7 

62.8 


58.9 

66.2 


Note:  P « preliminary. 

^ Farms  with  sales  of  $50,000  or  more. 

^Positive  net  farm  income  and  debt/asset  ratio  of  no  more  than  0.40. 

^Debt/asset  ratio  of  no  more  than  0.10. 

Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  1992  and  1993  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Surveys. 
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Appendix:  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 


Macroeconomic  conditions:  The  economic  indicators  used  to  monitor  macroeconomic 
changes  In  the  U.S.  economy  are  derived  from  Federal  sources.  Measures  of  inflation,  including 
the  Consumer  and  Producer  Price  Indexes,  and  employment  and  unemployment  data  are  devel- 
oped by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  National  income  and 
product  account  information  on  capital  investment,  gross  domestic  product,  and  net  exports  is 
produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Information  relating  to  monetary  policy,  including  changes  in  interest  rates  and  foreign  exchange 
rates,  and  data  on  industrial  production  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Governors. 

Employment  and  earnings  data:  Data  on  nonmetro  employment,  unemployment,  and  earn- 
ings come  from  three  sources.  The  monthly  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  provides  detailed  information  on  the 
labor  force,  employment,  unemployment,  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  metro  and  non- 
metro population.  CPS  derives  estimates  based  on  a national  sample  of  about  58,000  house- 
holds that  are  representative  of  the  U.S.  civilian  noninstitutional  population  16  years  of  age  and 
over.  Labor  force  information  is  based  on  respondents’ activity  during  1 week  each  month.  CPS 
data  are  not  used  in  this  issue  because  they  are  not  available  for  metro  and  nonmetro  areas. 

The  CPS  is  undergoing  redesign,  both  in  the  questions  asked  and  the  areas  from  which  respon- 
dents are  drawn.  When  the  redesign  is  complete,  CPS  data  will  again  be  the  main  source  of 
nonmetro  employment  and  unemployment  information  presented  in  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends. 

BLS  county-level  employment  data  are  taken  from  unemployment  insurance  claims  and  State 
surveys  of  establishment  payrolls  which  are  then  benchmarked  to  State  totals  from  the  CPS. 

Thus,  at  the  national  and  State  levels,  annual  average  BLS  and  CPS  estimates  are  the  same. 

The  BLS  data  series  provides  monthly  estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment 
for  individual  counties. 

BEA  employment  data,  unlike  the  household  data  collected  by  the  CPS  and  BLS,  provide  estab- 
lishment data  on  the  number  of  jobs  rather  than  the  number  of  workers.  The  BEA  data  are  taken 
primarily  from  administrative  reports  filed  by  erhployers  covered  under  unemployment  insurance 
laws  and  from  information  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. Thus,  jobs  and  earnings  for  these  jobs  are  counted  at  the  place  of  work  and  are  based  on 
a virtual  universal  count  rather  than  a sample.  The  BEA  data  provide  detailed  information  on  the 
number  of  jobs  and  amount  of  earnings  by  industry  at  the  county  level.  A shortcoming  of  the 
BEA  data  is  the  2-year  lag  between  when  they  are  collected  and  when  they  are  available  for 
analysts. 

Each  of  these  data  sets  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  CPS  furnishes  detailed  employ- 
ment, unemployment,  and  demographic  data  for  metro  and  nonmetro  portions  of  the  Nation. 

The  BEA  provides  estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs  and  earnings  by  industry  for  individual  county 
areas.  BLS  provides  less  detailed  employment  data  than  CPS,  but  offers  very  current  em- 
ployment and  unemployment  information  at  the  county  level.  While  these  data  sources  are  likely 
to  provide  different  estimates  of  employment  conditions  at  any  point  in  time,  they  generally  indi- 
cate similar  trends. 

Farm  Income:  Farm  income  data  are  from  the  Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey  (FCRS),  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  Economic  Research  Service  and  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service, 
USDA.  The  target  population  is  all  U.S.  farming  units  that  sell  or  normally  would  sell  at  least 
$1,000  worth  of  agricultural  products.  The  individual  farm  firm  is  the  unit  of  observation. 

The  survey  collects  financial  data  on  farm  businesses  and  information  about  farm  operators  and 
their  households.  Compared  with  other  data  sources,  the  FCRS  has  the  advantage  of  producing 
timely,  detailed  data  about  farms  and  the  people  who  run  them. 

For  most  years  since  its  inception,  the  usable  FCRS  sample  has  been  approximately  12,000 
farms.  The  size  of  the  sample,  however,  fluctuates  with  the  resources  allocated  to  conduct  the 
survey.  In  1992,  usable  sample  size  was  about  1 1,000,  and  about  8,000  In  1993. 

The  FCRS  is  not  designed  to  provide  reliable  data  at  the  county  or  State  levels.  The  characteris- 
tics of  farm  operator  households  in  large  groups  of  counties,  however,  can  be  determined  by 
examining  the  survey  farms  located  in  the  county  groups. 
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Definitions 


Throughout  Rural  Conditions  and  Trends,  we  use  “rural”  and  “nonmetro”  interchangeably.  The 
same  holds  for  “urban”  and  “metro.”  However,  in  tables  we  use  “nonmetro”  and  “metro,”  the  origi- 
nal and  more  accurate  terms  used  in  the  data  sources. 

Adjusted  unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people,  discouraged  workers  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work,  and  half  of  the  workers  who  work  part  time  but  want  full-time 
work  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  discouraged  workers. 

Civilian  labor  force:  Noninstitutional  civilians  age  16  or  older  who  are  either  employed  or  un- 
employed. Individuals  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Commercial  farm:  A farm  that  sells  at  least  $50,000  worth  of  agricultural  products. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI):  A measure  of  the  average  price  level  of  a basket  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  at  the  retail  level  for  a specific  period  compared  against  a benchmark 
period. 

Farm:  Any  place  from  which  $1,000  worth  or  more  of  agricultural  products  are  sold  or  normally 
would  be  sold. 

Farm  debt/asset  ratio:  The  ratio  of  a farm’s  debts  to  its  assets.  In  this  report,  a debt/asset 
ratio  of  no  more  than  0.10  is  considered  low. 

Farm  financial  position:  The  measure  of  a farm’s  overall  financial  performance.  A farm  has  a 
favorable  financial  position  if  it  has  positive  net  farm  income  and  a debt/equity  ratio  less  than  or 
equal  to  0.40.  A farm  with  negative  net  farm  income  or  a debt/equity  ratio  greater  than  0.40  has 
a iess-than-favorable  financial  position. 

Farm  income,  net:  Indicates  profit  or  loss  from  current  production.  Net  farm  income  is  gross 
cash  income  (adjusted  for  inventory  change  and  nonmonetary  income)  less  total  operating 
expenses  (including  interest  payments  and  depreciation). 

Foreign  exchange  rate:  The  rate  at  which  one  currency  is  traded  for  another.  The  Federal 
Reserve  publishes  a measure  of  the  overall  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  U.S.  dollar  based  on 
the  rates  of  the  10  major  U.S.  trading  partners. 

Gross  domestic  product  (GDP):  The  value  of  final  output  produced  by  people,  government, 
and  firms  in  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  U.S.  or  foreign  citizens,  or  U.S.-  or  foreign- 
owned  firms.  Output  of  U.S.  citizens  or  firms  located  outside  the  United  States  is  not  included. 
This  statistic  is  reported  quarterly  but  is  revised  in  each  of  the  2 months  following  the  initial 
release. 

GDP  price  deflator:  A measure  of  the  average  price  of  final  output  produced  by  people,  gov- 
ernment, and  firms  in  the  United  States  during  a spec  period  compared  against  a benchmark 
period. 

Inflation  rate:  The  percentage  change  in  a measure  of  the  average  price  level.  The  index 
used  to  measure  inflation  depends  on  the  part  of  the  economy  being  analyzed.  In  this  issue,  for 
example,  the  GDP  price  deflator  is  used  to  measure  inflation  in  the  overall  national  economy  and 
the  implicit  Personal  Consumption  Expenditures  Price  Deflator  is  used  to  measure  inflation  in 
earnings. 

Labor  force  participation  rate:  The  civilian  labor  force  as  a percentage  of  the  civilian 
noninstitutional  population  age  16  and  older. 

Metro  areas:  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s),  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  include  core  counties  containing,  a city  of  50,000  or  more  people  and  a total  area 
population  of  at  least  100,000.  Additional  contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  MSA  if  they 
are  economically  and  socially  integrated  with  the  core  county.  Metro  areas  are  divided  into  cen- 
tral cities  and  areas  outside  central  cities  (suburbs).  Throughout  this  publication,  “urban”  and 
“metro”  havo  been  used  interchangeably  to  refer  tc  people  and  places  within  MSA’s. 

Nonmetro  areas:  Counties  outside  metro  area  boundaries.  Throughout  this  publication,  “rural” 
and  “nonmetro”  arc  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  people  and  places  outside  of  MSA’s. 

Personal  consumption  expenditures  price  deflator:  A measure  of  the  average  price  of  a 
basket  of  goods  and  services  purchased  by  consumers  during  a specific  period  compared 
against  a benchmark  period. 
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Appendix:  Data  Sources  and  Definitions 


Region  and  division:  The  four  regions  and  nine  divisions  within  the  regions  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  are  used  in  the  Employment  and  Unemployment  articles  in  this  issue. 

The  nine  regions  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  are  used  in  the  Industry  and 
Earnings  articles.  The  States  in  these  regions  and  divisions  are  as  follows: 

Bureau  of  the  Census  regions  and  divisions 

Northeast — /Vew  £ng/and— Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  island, 
and  Vermont; 

Middle  Atlantic— Uevj  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Midwest — East  North  Cenfral— Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin; 

West  North  Cenfra/— Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota. 

South — South  Atlantic — Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia; 

East  South  Centra/— Alabama,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee; 

West  South  Centra/— Arkansas.  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

West— Mounta/r>— Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming; 

Pac/Y/o— Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  regions 

New  England — Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont. 

Mideast — Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Great  Lakes— Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Plains— Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 
Southeast — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Southwest— Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Rocky  Mountain — Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Far  West— Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Unemployment  rate:  The  number  of  unemployed  people  16  years  and  older  as  a percentage  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  16  years  and  older. 
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Appendix  table  1— Average  employment  change  for  nonmetro  county  groups 


Change  in  empicyment  from  first  half  to  first  half: 

Item  1990-91  1991-92  1992-93  1993-94 


Percent 


U.S.  total 

-1.0 

0.4 

1.4 

2.5 

Metro 

-1.2 

.1 

1.2 

2.4 

Nonmetro 

-.3 

1.2 

2.1 

2.8 

Region: 

Northeast 

-1.8 

-.1 

1.1 

.2 

Midwest 

.2 

1.2 

2.7 

2.7 

South 

-.5 

1.1 

1.8 

2.3 

West 

.3 

2.2 

2.4 

5.9 

County  type: 

Farming 

-.4 

.5 

1.9 

3.8 

Manufacturing 

-1.0 

1.2 

2.2 

2.3 

Mining 

.5 

-1.0 

0.5 

1.6 

Retirement 

.1 

1.8 

2.8 

3.7 

Urban-rural 
continuum  codes: 
Adjacent — 

Urban 

-.6 

.8 

1.8 

2.5 

Less  urban 

-.4 

1.3 

2.3 

2.7 

Rural 

.1 

1.7 

2.3 

3.0 

Nonadjacent — 

Urban 

.1 

1.2 

1.8 

3.0 

Less  urban 

-.2 

1.2 

2.2 

2.9 

Rural 

-.7 

1.1 

1.8 

2.5 

Minority  counties: 

Black 

-1.0 

.8 

1.0 

1.8 

Hispanic 

.6 

1.0 

1.4 

4.7 

Native  American 

1.3 

3.1 

2.2 

4.6 

Note;  Rates  are  not  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  for  the  first  half  of  1994  are  preliminary. 
Source;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  2 — Average  unemployment  rates  for  nonmetro  county  groups 


Average  over  first  half  of  year:  

Item  1991’  1992  1993  1994 

Percent 


U.S.  total 

6.9 

7.6 

7.2 

6.6 

Metro 

6.5 

7.4 

7.0 

6.4 

Nonmetro 

8.1 

8.6 

7.9 

7.3 

Region: 

Northeast 

8.8 

9.3 

8.3 

7.8 

Midwest 

7.4 

7.6 

7.0 

6.4 

South 

8.4 

8.8 

7.9 

7.3 

West 

8.3 

9.6 

9.6 

8.5 

County  type: 

Farming 

7.4 

7.8 

7.5 

7.0 

Manufacturing 

8.4 

8.6 

7.6 

6.9 

Mining 

9.3 

10.9 

10.4 

9.3 

Retirement 

8.4 

9.0 

8.3 

7.6 

Urban-rural 
continuum  codes: 
Adjacent — 

Urban 

7.9 

8.5 

7.8 

7.1 

Less  urban 

8.3 

8.6 

7.9 

7.2 

Rural 

8.4 

9.0 

8.2 

7.5 

Nonadjacent — 

Urban 

7.8 

8.5 

8.0 

7.4 

Less  urban 

8.2 

8.6 

7.9 

7.3 

Rural 

8.4 

8.7 

8.0 

7.4 

Minority  counties: 

Black 

8.7 

9.3 

8.6 

8.2 

Hispanic 

10.4 

12.0 

11.6 

10.9 

Native  American 

9.3 

10.8 

10.0 

9.0 

Note:  Rates  are  not  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  for  the  first  half  of  1994  are  preliminary. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Appendix  table  3 — Nonfarm  jobs  by  industry  and  BEA  region 

United  States  New  England  Mideast  Great  Lakes  Plains 

Item  Nonmetro  Metro  Nonmetro  Metro  Nonmetro  Metro  Nonmetro  Metro  Nonmetro  Metro 


Thousands 


1992: 


Total  nonfarm 

23,183 

113,072 

1,039 

6,451 

AFSS' 

413 

1,080 

17 

52 

Mining 

393 

558 

1 

5 

Construction 

1,232 

5,381 

66 

256 

Manufacturing 

4,182 

14,498 

165 

969 

TCPU2 

1,044 

5,543 

37 

250 

Wholesale 

824 

5,832 

31 

309 

Retail 

4,191 

18,824 

188 

1,057 

FIRE^ 

1,120 

9,456 

58 

592 

Services^ 

5,534 

34,701 

309 

2,161 

Government 

4,250 

17,201 

166 

799 

1991: 

Total  nonfarm 

22,733 

112,297 

1,033 

6,478 

AFSS' 

406 

1,071 

18 

52 

Mining 

419 

597 

2 

5 

Construction 

1,221 

5,523 

68 

267 

Manufacturing 

4,148 

14,876 

167 

1,010 

TCPU2 

1,036 

5,550 

37 

255 

Wholesale 

810 

5,821 

30 

313 

Retail 

4,099 

18,695 

186 

1,057 

FIRE^ 

1,118 

9,513 

53 

604 

Services^ 

5,306 

33,601 

300 

2,100 

Government 

4,171 

17,051 

167 

815 

1990: 

Total  nonfarm 

22,545 

113,268 

1,057 

6,725 

AFSS' 

387 

1,033 

18 

51 

Mining 

437 

602 

1 

6 

Construction 

1,251 

5,957 

78 

309 

Manufacturing 

4,251 

15,505 

177 

1,079 

TCPU2 

1,023 

5,571 

37 

265 

Wholesale 

798 

5,918 

31 

330 

Retail 

4,041 

18,979 

193 

1,122 

FIRE^ 

1,108 

9,562 

59 

620 

Services^ 

5,107 

33,081 

295 

2,106 

Government 

4,142 

17,061 

168 

837 

1989: 

Total  nonfarm 

22,023 

111,195 

1,067 

6,889 

AFSS^ 

364 

976 

17 

52 

Mining 

432 

608 

1 

6 

Construction 

1,228 

6,006 

90 

367 

Manufacturing 

4,258 

15,772 

184 

1,152 

TCPU2 

993 

5,381 

36 

262 

Wholesale 

792 

5,917 

31 

348 

Retail 

3,945 

18,802 

197 

1,172 

FIRE^ 

1,112 

9,608 

62 

638 

Services^ 

4,852 

31,413 

284 

2,056 

Government 

4,047 

16,711 

165 

835 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1,684 

21,943 

3,881 

18,758 

3,545 

6,651 

10 

154 

47 

127 

74 

36 

19 

30 

49 

37 

31 

28 

91 

917 

193 

830 

173 

306 

287 

2,549 

835 

3,299 

522 

896 

78 

1,090 

184 

870 

170 

378 

49 

1,119 

141 

1,000 

175 

382 

316 

3,285 

726 

3,275 

663 

1,154 

85 

2,131 

183 

1,462 

184 

560 

464 

7,251 

920 

5,389 

873 

2,005 

285 

3,416 

605 

2,469 

681 

907 

1,678 

22,062 

3,804 

18,583 

3,467 

6,545 

6 

158 

31 

139 

67 

41 

21 

31 

47 

42 

35 

25 

92 

977 

189 

838 

167 

299 

292 

2,662 

827 

3,337 

516 

910 

79 

1,104 

183 

867 

170 

378 

48 

1,129 

141 

1,001 

172 

375 

316 

3,313 

710 

3,256 

648 

1,136 

86 

2,156 

180 

1,462 

183 

555 

453 

7,099 

896 

5,194 

841 

1,925 

284 

3,434 

599 

2,446 

668 

900 

1,682 

22,576 

3,763 

18,684 

3,412 

6,520 

19 

141 

41 

120 

57 

43 

20 

36 

51 

43 

38 

24 

97 

1,093 

191 

880 

168 

306 

304 

2,819 

847 

3,468 

517 

936 

74 

1,120 

179 

876 

168 

377 

48 

1,181 

137 

1,004 

170 

374 

314 

3,419 

694 

3,285 

634 

1,133 

86 

2,185 

178 

1,448 

181 

550 

435 

7,094 

849 

5,120 

812 

1,884 

284 

3,488 

596 

2,441 

667 

893 

1,658 

22,480 

3,670 

18,369 

3,322 

6,371 

18 

134 

37 

112 

53 

39 

22 

36 

50 

48 

38 

23 

99 

1,145 

182 

863 

159 

302 

313 

2,951 

847 

3,512 

507 

939 

72 

1,089 

176 

857 

166 

367 

48 

1,199 

135 

1,009 

170 

373 

307 

3,456 

679 

3,241 

619 

1,122 

86 

2,218 

178 

1,448 

182 

544 

415 

6,826 

805 

4,887 

772 

1,790 

278 

3,426 

581 

2,392 

656 

872 

--Continued 
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Appendix  table  3 — Nonfarm  jobs  by  industry  and  BEA  region — Continued 

Southeast  Southwest  Rocky  Mountain Far  West  

Item  Nonmetro  Metro  Nonmetro  Metro  Nonmetro  Metro  Nonmetro  Metro 


Thousands 


1992: 


Total  nonfarm 

7,745 

23,880 

2,200 

1 1 ,543 

1,388 

2,959 

1,700 

20,888 

AFSS' 

115 

246 

56 

117 

30 

25 

65 

324 

Mining 

114 

97 

118 

270 

39 

28 

23 

62 

Construction 

418 

1,331 

118 

610 

83 

149 

91 

982 

Manufacturing 

1,859 

2,846 

215 

1,191 

114 

300 

185 

2,448 

TCPU* 

323 

1,256 

105 

598 

69 

159 

76 

943 

Wholesale 

255 

1,217 

75 

594 

47 

148 

53 

1,063 

Retail 

1,312 

4.196 

398 

1,979 

271 

502 

316 

3,375 

FIRE® 

322 

1,740 

110 

930 

86 

251 

93 

1,789 

Services^ 

1,603 

6,870 

538 

3,417 

375 

904 

451 

6,703 

Government 

1,424 

4,081 

467 

1,837 

274 

493 

348 

3,198 

1991: 

Total  nonfarm 

7,577 

23,451 

2,165 

1 1 ,347 

1,338 

2,872 

1,670 

20,958 

AFSS' 

138 

219 

55 

114 

29 

24 

62 

323 

Mining 

123 

109 

128 

286 

41 

30 

23 

68 

Construction 

414 

1,356 

116 

602 

79 

137 

95 

1,046 

Manufacturing 

1,827 

2,858 

218 

1,214 

112 

299 

188 

2,586 

TCPU® 

318 

1,251 

105 

593 

68 

156 

76 

946 

Wholesale 

247 

1,207 

74 

589 

46 

147 

52 

1,061 

Retail 

1,283 

4,126 

388 

1,940 

259 

485 

308 

3,384 

FIRE^ 

321 

1,750 

110 

934 

85 

246 

93 

1,805 

Services^ 

1,513 

6,574 

515 

3,289 

353 

867 

434 

6,551 

Government 

1,393 

4,001 

456 

1,785 

266 

482 

339 

3,189 

1990: 

Total  nonfarm 

7,560 

23,540 

2,128 

11,178 

1,298 

2,796 

1,645 

21,250 

AFSS' 

107 

234 

51 

105 

27 

22 

67 

317 

Mining 

131 

112 

129 

282 

43 

30 

24 

69 

Construction 

431 

1,473 

117 

598 

76 

128 

94 

1,170 

Manufacturing 

1,875 

2,942 

221 

1,231 

113 

301 

197 

2,729 

TCPU2 

320 

1,243 

103 

580 

66 

154 

74 

956 

Wholesale 

247 

1,212 

72 

577 

43 

143 

50 

1,097 

Retail 

1,275 

4,185 

382 

1,915 

• 248 

472 

300 

3,447 

FIRE^ 

318 

1,755 

110 

935 

84 

243 

92 

1,826 

Services^ 

1,474 

6,399 

493 

3,180 

335 

826 

413 

6,472 

Government 

1,381 

3,984 

450 

1,775 

261 

476 

335 

3,167 

1989: 

Total  nonfarm 

7,403 

22,992 

2,076 

10,799 

1,247 

2.705 

1,579 

20,589 

AFSS' 

101 

221 

48 

97 

26 

21 

65 

300 

Mining 

131 

109 

124 

285 

42 

31 

23 

69 

Construction 

422 

1,477 

120 

582 

70 

124 

85 

1,145 

Manufacturing 

1,882 

2,961 

215 

1,214 

110 

297 

199 

2,747 

TCPU^ 

306 

1,199 

100 

546 

65 

148 

73 

912 

Wholesale 

246 

1,215 

72 

567 

43 

139 

48 

1,067 

Retail 

1,249 

4,116 

371 

1,869 

237 

459 

286 

3,367 

FiRE^ 

317 

1,764 

113 

945 

85 

248 

89 

1,803 

Services^ 

1,399 

6,031 

472 

2,961 

316 

772 

388 

6,08S 

Government 

1,349 

3,898 

441 

1,732 

255 

467 

323 

3,089 

Note:  All  data  revised.  Missing  numbers  estimated  by  ERS. 

'Includes  agricultural  services,  forestry,  and  fishing. 

^Includes  transportation,  communication,  and  public  utilities. 

^Includes  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

^Includes  health,  legal,  educational,  recreational,  business,  repair,  and  personal  services. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Appendix  table  4 — Nonfarm  jobs  In  1992  and  cyclical  change  during  1973-92 

1992 

Change  1991-92: 

Industry 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Nonmetro 

Metro 

Thousands 

Percent 

Total  nonfarm 

23,183 

113,072 

2.0 

0.7 

Goods-producing 

6,220 

21,517 

.4 

-2.5 

AFFS' 

413 

1,080 

1.7 

.8 

Mining 

393 

558 

-6  2 

-6.5 

Construction 

1,232 

5,381 

.9 

-2.6 

Manufacturing 

4,182 

14,498 

8 

-2.5 

Service-producing 

12,713 

74,356 

2.8 

1.6 

TCPU2 

1,044 

5,543 

.8 

-.1 

Wholesale 

824 

.5,832 

1.7 

.2 

Retail 

4,191 

18,824 

2.2 

.7 

FIRE^ 

1,120 

9,456 

.2 

-.6 

Services'^ 

5,534 

34,701 

4.3 

3.3 

Government 

4,250 

17,201 

1.9 

.9 

Industry  and  region 

Annual  change  in  nonmetro  jobs: 

Recession. 

1973-75 

First  year 
of  recovery, 
1975-76 

Back-to-back 

recessions, 

1 979-82 

First  year 
of  recovery. 
1982-83 

Recession, 

1989-91 

First  year 
of  recovery, 
1991-92 

Percent 

All  nonfarm 

0.4 

4.1 

-0.3 

0.6 

1.6 

2.0 

Goods-producing 

-2.4 

7.0 

-2.9 

-.9 

-.7 

.4 

ASFF' 

.8 

9.4 

2.7 

5.1 

5.5 

1.9 

Mining 

9.3 

4.0 

5.6 

-13.3 

-1.5 

-6.3 

Construction 

1.1 

7.7 

-3.5 

-.9 

-.3 

.9 

Manufacturing 

-4.6 

7.1 

-4.2 

.9 

-1.3 

.8 

Service-producing 

1.6 

4.0 

1.3 

1.5 

2.8 

2.8 

TCPU2 

.6 

1.2 

.2 

-.9 

2.1 

.8 

Wholesale 

16.6 

3.2 

-.3 

-2.7 

1.1 

1.7 

Retail 

-.6 

5.0 

.3 

1.2 

1.9 

2.2 

FIRE3 

2.2 

2.1 

1.6 

-1.6 

.3 

.2 

Sep/ices'* 

1.1 

4.7 

2.6 

4.1 

4.6 

4.3 

Government 

2.1 

-.0 

-.0 

.4 

1.5 

1.9 

Note:  -.0  equals  a decline  of  less  than  .1  percent, 
includes  agricultural  services,  forestry,  and  fishing. 

^Includes  transportation,  communication,  and  public  utilities. 

^Includes  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

^Includes  health,  legal,  educational,  recreational,  business,  repair,  and  personal  services. 
Source:  Calculated  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Appendix  table  &— Real  earnings  per  nonfarm  job  in  nonmetro  and  metro  areas 

Item 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972  1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

United  States 

25,122 

25,513 

25,800 

1992  dollars 
26,543  26,634 

25,922 

25,860 

26,563 

Nonmetro 

20,005 

20,349 

20,645 

21,268  21,551 

21,220 

21,412 

22,243 

Metro 

26,212 

26,614 

26,913 

27,689  27,733 

26,940 

26,828 

27,517 

Metro-nonmetro 

earnings  gap 

6,207 

6,265 

6,268 

6,421  6,182 

5,720 

5,416 

5,274 

Percent 

Nonmetro/metro 

earnings  ratio 

76.3 

76.5 

76.7 

76.8  77.7 

78.8 

79.8 

80.8 

Change  from  previous  year: 
United  States  NA 

1.6 

1.1 

2.9  .3 

-2.7 

-.2 

2.7 

Non  metro 

NA 

1.7 

1.5 

3.0  1.3 

-1.5 

.9 

3.9 

Metro 

NA 

1.5 

1.1 

2.9  .2 

-2.9 

-.4 

2.6 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980  1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

United  States 

26.672 

26,881 

26,694 

1992  dollars 
26,213  25,970 

25,879 

26,019 

26,330 

Nonmetro 

22,191 

22,483 

22,386 

21,867  21,527 

21,184 

21,162 

21,364 

Metro 

27,661 

27,845 

27,629 

27,145  26,916 

26,873 

27,040 

27,361 

Metro-nonmetro 

earnings  gap 

5,470 

5,362 

5,243 

5,278  5,389 

5,689 

5,878 

5,997 

Percent 

Nonmetro/metro 

earnings  ratio 

00.2 

80.7 

81.0 

80.6  80.0 

78.8 

78.3 

78.1 

Change  from  previous  year: 
United  States  .4 

.8 

-.7 

-1.8  -.9 

-.4 

.5 

1.2 

Nonmetro 

-.2 

1.3 

-.4 

-2.3  -1.6 

-1.6 

-.1 

1.0 

Metro 

.5 

.7 

-.8 

-1.8  -.8 

-.2 

.6 

1.2 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988  1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

United  States 

26,415 

26,672 

26,695 

1992  dollars 
26,774  26,579 

26,327 

26,214 

26,754 

Nonmetro 

21,157 

21,145 

20,832 

20,785  20,643 

20,297 

20,105 

20,389 

Metro 

27,487 

27,782 

27,866 

27,960  27,755 

27,527 

27,450 

28,059 

Metro-nonmetro 

earnings  gap 

6,330 

6,637 

7,034 

7,175  7,112 

7,230 

7,345 

7,670 

Percent 

Nonmetro/metro 

earnings  ratio 

77.0 

76.1 

74.8 

74.3  74.4 

73.7 

73.2 

72.7 

Change  from  previous  year 
United  States  .3 

1.0 

.1 

.3  -.7 

-.9 

-.4 

2.1 

Nonmetro 

-1.0 

-.1 

-1.5 

-.2  -.7 

-1.7 

-.9 

1.4 

Metro 

.5 

1.1 

.3 

.3  -.7 

-.8 

-.3 

2.2 

Note:  Data  for  1984  through  1991  revised  by  BEA. 

All  years’ earnings  converted  to  1992  dollars  using  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  personal  con- 

sumption  oxpsnditurss. 

Sourco:  Calculatod  by  ERS  using  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Earnings  per  nonfarm  job  in  1992  and  cyclical  change  dunng  1973-92 
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AppondixTabtos 

Appendix  table  6 — Earnings  per  nonfarm  job  in  1992  and  cyclical  change  during  1973-92 


Industry  and  region 

1992  earnings  per  job 

Nonmetro/metro 

Nonmetro  Metro  earnings  ratio 

Dollars 

Percent 

All  nonfarm 

20,389 

28,059 

72.7 

By  industry: 

ASFF’ 

1 4,389 

16,774 

85.8 

Mining 

34,715 

37,724 

92.0 

Construction 

22,402 

30,720 

72.9 

Manufacturing 

27,640 

39,601 

69.8 

TCPU2 

30,573 

38,531 

79.3 

Wholesale 

24,237 

36,953 

65.6 

Retail 

12,965 

15,886 

81.6 

FIRE3 

13,738 

26,644 

51.6 

Services^ 

16,563 

26,080 

63.5 

Governrrtent 

22,736 

29,597 

76.8 

By  BEA  region: 

New  England 

22,577 

30,180 

74.8 

Mideast 

21,838 

31,986 

68.3 

Great  Lakes 

21-072 

27,977 

75.3 

Plains 

18,011 

25,992 

71.6 

Southeast 

20,138 

24,961 

80.7 

Southwest 

19,212 

25,869 

74.3 

Rocky  Mountain 

19,901 

24,481 

81 .3 

Far  West 

22,827 

29,271 

78.0 

Annual  change  in  nonmetro  real  earnings  per  job:^ 

First  year 

Back-to-back 

First  year 

First  year 

Recession, 

of  recovery. 

recessions, 

of  recovery. 

Recession, 

of  recovery, 

Industry  and  region 

1973-75 

1975-76 

1979-82 

1982-83 

1989-91 

1991-92 

Percent 

All  nonfarm 

-0.3 

3.9 

-1.8 

-0.1 

-1.3 

1.4 

By  industry: 

ASFF' 

-3.1 

4.2 

-12.5 

15.3 

5.2 

-.1 

Mining 

9.4 

-2.3 

-1.8 

-9.3 

1.2 

2.8 

Construction 

1.2 

8.8 

-4.7 

.4 

-4.3 

4.7 

Manufacturing 

-.0 

3.9 

-.6 

.9 

-.6 

2.7 

TCPU2 

-.6 

6.5 

-.9 

-1.3 

-2.2 

1.6 

Wholesale 

.6 

.6 

-2.6 

-4.0 

-.4 

1.2 

Retail 

-2.7 

2.2 

-3.6 

4.4 

-2.5 

.5 

FIRE^ 

-4.6 

13.3 

-5.7 

9.9 

1.0 

1.9 

Services^ 

.2 

2.8 

-1.6 

.1 

-1.9 

2.0 

Government 

-1.5 

2.9 

1.2 

1.1 

.7 

.2 

By  BEA  region: 

New  England 

-2.9 

3.4 

-2.1 

2.1 

-1.8 

1.5 

Mideast 

-1.4 

2.4 

-1.8 

-.3 

-.9 

.9 

Great  Lakes 

-2.1 

4.2 

-2.6 

.2 

-1.6 

1.6 

Plains 

.3 

3.4 

-2.3 

-.0 

-1.3 

1.5 

Southeast 

-.2 

4.0 

-1.4 

.3 

-1.1 

1.8 

Southwest 

.7 

3.3 

-.7 

-2.2 

-1.3 

.8 

Rocky  Mountain 

,7 

3.0 

-1.6 

-2.1 

-1.4 

1.3 

Far  West 

2.5 

6.3 

-2.6 

1.0 

-1.3 

.9 

Note:  -.0  equals  a daciina  of  lass  than  .1  parcant. 

Mncludas  agncultunst  sarvicas,  forastry,  and  fishing. 

^Includas  transportation,  communication,  and  public  utilitias. 

’Inckidas  finanoa,  insuranca,  and  raal  astata. 

^Inciudas  haalth,  lagal,  aducational,  mcraationa),  businass,  rapair,  and  parsonal  sarvicoc. 

^Aii  yaars^aamings  convartad  to  1092  dollars  using  tha  implicit  prica  daflator  for  parsonal  consumption  axpandituras. 
Souroa:  Calculatad  by  ERS  using  data  from  tha  Buraau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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